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BEAKER PITS AT CHURCH HILL, 
SAXMUNDHAM, SUFFOLK 


by ANDREW A.S. NEWTON 


Summary 

Archaeological evaluation and excavation revealed a concentration of Early Bronze Age pits 
in a natural dry valley, associated with layers of colluvial origin and evidence for an interlude 
of wetter, marshier conditions sometime after the main phase of occupation. Further Early 
Bronze Age features were spread around the site. The site comprises one of the few Beaker pit 
clusters to be recorded in Suffolk. The evidence indicates brief or transitory occupation of the 
site, possibly comprising more than one phase of occupation, and represents evidence of Early 
Bronze Age occupation to complement the comparatively plentiful evidence for funerary 
monuments in the county. 


INTRODUCTION 


SAXMUNDHAM IS LOCATED in eastern Suffolk, about twenty miles north-east of Ipswich 
(Fig. 1). It lies in a valley, mostly on the west bank of the River Fromus, on the 
Pliocene/Pleistocene Crag deposits, the estuarine or marine shelly sands that overlie the chalk 
in the east of the county. Despite its proximity to the light soils of the Sandlings, most of 
Saxmundham lies on the slowly permeable calcareous, sometimes non-calcareous, clayey soils 
of the Hanslope Association.' It is on such soils that the majority of this site is situated. 

The site at Church Hill lies on the eastern side of the river, to the north of Church Street 
and the church of St John the Baptist. It falls partially on the flood plain and partially on the 
lower western-facing slope of the valley at a height of 11-20m AOD. Within the site, the land 
forms a small natural dry valley, aligned broadly east to west that runs from the high ground 
onto the flood plain (Figs. 2 and 3). Several similar promontories and valleys are evident. The 
main concentration of the archaeology recorded at the site lay in the base of this dry valley. 
The sudden break in slope that occurs at the base of the southern edge of the valley would 
appear to provide conditions suitable for the curvature-dependant deposition of colluvium.’? 

Previous evidence for human activity of prehistoric date in the Saxmundham area is limited. 
This is especially true of the Bronze Age; within the vicinity of the site at Church Hill the only 
recorded evidence for Bronze Age activity comprises the discovery of a greywacke adze’ and 
a barbed and tanged arrowhead, recovered from the area of the Saxmundham pumping 
station.* 

The potential for prehistoric archaeology to exist at the site was identified during a desk- 
based assessment, on the basis of its topographic setting.’ An archaeological trial trench 
evaluation revealed archaeological features distributed widely across the site (Fig. 2).° A tight 
cluster of 16 pits of Early Bronze Age date was identified in Evaluation Trench 25. These were 
located in a small valley between two promontories close to, and leading on to, the river flood 
plain. The evaluation was followed in January and February 2011 by an archaeological 
excavation, focussed on the area adjacent to Evaluation Trenches 22 and 25 (Fig. 4).’” This 
phase of work also comprised the monitoring of groundworks associated with the excavation 
of a large ditch for the construction of a storm drain (Fig. 2). 
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FIG. 2 — Detailed site location. 
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FIG. 3 — Topography of the site in section. 


RESULTS OF THE EXCAVATION 


The majority of the recorded archaeology dated to the Early Bronze Age. This was confirmed 
through radiocarbon dating. However, some indication of activity of other dates was also 
identified. Neolithic worked flint, present in a natural depression, in Pits F1073 and F1075, 
and as residual material in the topsoil, indicated a low level of occupation of this date. 
Abraded Samian ware pottery recovered from the topsoil indicates a Roman presence in the 
area. Roman finds have previously been recorded in the area around the site.* The 
stratigraphically earliest Bronze Age deposit was L2006, a mid brown-grey, friable, silty sand, 
which contained Early Bronze Age pottery and struck and burnt flint (Fig. 4). This deposit 


FIG. 4 — The excavated area, showing test pits excavated to investigate L2006, 
the earliest of the Early Bronze Age deposits. 
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was identified overlying the natural substrate within that part of the site subject to open area 
excavation (Fig. 5). The majority of Early Bronze Age features comprised pits, occurring in 
three main groups, cutting, or located in close proximity to, Layer L2006. A further 
concentration of Early Bronze Age pits, those identified in Trench 25 of the trial trench 
evaluation, was located to the west (Fig. 5). 


The southern Early Bronze Age feature group (Andrew A.S. Newton with Andrew Peachey) 
The most southerly of the main feature groups associated with L2006 comprised a large pit, 
F2007 (Fig. 6), with 17 smaller discrete and intercutting pits and 3 stake-holes positioned 
nearby. L2008, the fill of Pit F2007, had a distinctive pinkish-red hue indicating in situ 
burning. This is supported by the presence of charcoal flecks within L2008 and has led to the 
suggestion that F2007 may have functioned as a hearth or fire pit. 
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FIG. 5 — Plan of excavated area. 
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FIG. 6 — Sections of selected features from the southern feature group 


Three clusters of smaller intercutting pits (F2017 and 2019; F2029, F2031, F2033, F2035 
and F2047; F2037, F2039, F2041 and F2043; Fig. 5) occurred to the south-west of Pit F2007. 
These were arranged in a broadly crescent-shaped formation giving the impression that they 
may have been focussed on F2007. It was possible to identify some degree of similarity in form 
between the features of each cluster. 

Several further pits (F2015, F2021, F2023 and F2025) and 2 stake-holes (F2027 and 
F2045) were located just beyond the denser clusters of intercutting pits to the south-east. An 
isolated stake-hole (F2053) was located 3m north-west, and two discrete pits (F2049 and 
F2051) were present 2m north of Pit F2007. None of these features contained dateable 
artefacts, but their stratigraphic and spatial relationships suggest that they formed part of the 
same group. Pit F2051 extended beyond the limit of the excavated area and could therefore 
relate more closely to activity outside of this area. 


FIG. 7 — Collared urn from pit F2035. 
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Charcoal, in quantities ranging from frequent to occasional, was identified in the fills of 11 
of the features arranged to the south of F2007. It is possible that this material derives from 
the high-temperature process from which L2008 (the fill of F2007) may have obtained its 
pinkish-red hue. 

Six pits from this group (F2007, F2015, F2017, F2035, F2037 and F2039) contained Early 
Bronze Age pottery. Of these, Pit F2035 contained the rim and collar of a collared urn 
decorated with vertical lines of twisted-cord decoration impressed on the collar of the vessel 
(Fig. 7). This vessel is comparable to an example from Hockwold-cum-Wilton’ and collared 
urns also dominated the assemblage at West Row Fen." The Early Bronze Age pottery from 
the remaining five pits in the group was limited to sparse, undecorated body sherds in a sand 
and grog tempered fabric. Struck flint from this group of features comprised mostly debitage 
flakes. These were not numerous and were of irregular to broad and squat profile. 


The central feature group (Andrew A. S. Newton with John Summers and Andrew Peachey) 
The central group of features comprised three pits (F2009, F2011 and F2013; Fig. 8) which 
formed a small cluster, with F2009 cutting the north-western edge of F2011 and F2013 a short 
distance to the south. All of them contained pinkish-red fills suggestive of in situ burning. 
Frequent charcoal flecks were also present in the fills of F2011 and F2013. Situated to the 
north of these three features were a post-hole and 14 smaller pits, some discrete and some 
intercutting, arranged in a loose arc which may be considered to be focussed on the 3 pits to 
the south. An outlying pit and stake-hole (F2073 and F2075), located further to the north may 
also form a part of this group. 
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FIG. 8 — Sections of selected features from the central feature. 


The features containing the distinctive pinkish-red fills were, on the whole, larger than the 
other features in this group; a pattern also identified in the southern group of features. 
Archaeobotanical analysis of the samples taken from these three pits, and from F2007 from 
the southern feature group, however, revealed few charred plant remains, indicating that little 
of the fuel used for burning in these locations was present in the pits. 

Of the features arranged to the north of these three larger pits, some (F2059, F2079 and 
F2081) lay beyond the extent of the buried soil layer L2006 and cut the natural drift geology 
(L2005). This may suggest that they were not directly contemporary with the rest of the 
group. However, their spatial positioning would indicate that they formed a coherent part of 
the feature group. 
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This group of features contained a significantly higher proportion of struck flint than the 
other concentrations. Pits F2057, F2061, F2065, F2067, F2069, F2077 and F2081 all 
contained struck flint. Pits F2057 and F2081 are notable for containing single examples of 
long flint blades with traces of edge wear, in association with low quantities of Early Bronze 
Age pottery. The remaining pits in the group contained Early Bronze Age debitage flakes. The 
pottery assemblage from this group is less notable, comprising only undecorated body sherds. 

The fills of the features to the north of the three large pits were all fairly uniform, 
comprising mainly orange-brown to dark grey-brown friable sandy silt. Perhaps notably, Pits 
F2057, F2055 and F2077, which lay in close proximity to one another at the eastern edge of 
the group, all contained charcoal flecks within their fills. Pit F2093, which was located 
towards the western edge of the group, contained moderate charcoal lumps. There may be a 
link between the presence of this charcoal in the fills of these peripheral features and the high 
temperatures that may have caused the pinkish-red hue of the fills of F2009, F2011 and 
F2013. The uniformity of the fills of these features was not matched by their shape in plan or 
profile; this varied quite widely between the features within this group. 


The northern feature group 

This group of features differed from the previous groups in two key ways. None of its 
constituent features cut the buried soil layer L2006 (but were located close to its northern 
edge) and none of them displayed the pinkish-red fills observed in certain features in the 
central and southern groups. The isolated Pit F2083 and the amorphous F2087 were similar 
in size to the ‘fire-pits’ recorded in the other two groups of features but no evidence for 
heating or burning was identified within them; Pit F2095 was the only feature in this group 
to contain charcoal. 
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FIG. 9 — Sections of western features. 
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This northern feature group consisted of two elements: the intercutting F2085, F2087, 
F2089 and F2091, with F2095 situated c. 0.4m to the south-east, and the more isolated Pit 
F2083 which lay c. 4m to the north-east. Small quantities of Early Bronze Age pottery were 
recovered from F2083, F2087 and F2091. This comprised undecorated body sherds. Struck 
and burnt flint was recovered from Pit F2083 and Pit F2087, which also contained burnt 
stone. 

A fairly wide degree of variation existed in terms of the shape and dimensions of the features 
forming this group. More uniformity was observed in the fills of these features, which were 
all of friable silty sand. 


The western feature group (Andrew A. S. Newton with Andrew Peachey and Beta Analytic 
Ltd.) 

This group comprised a tight cluster of 16 pits, forming an apparent band aligned north to 
south (Fig. 9). They were all similar in size, ranging from a maximum of 0.58m to a minimum 
of 0.28m in length and from 0.54 to 0.22m in width; far greater variation in depth was 
observed. The only exception was Pit F1046, which measured 0.88 x 0.86 x 0.58m. All were 
circular or sub-circular in plan and most had steep or vertical sides with bases varying between 
flat and concave, with brown-grey or grey-brown fills varying in consistency from loose to 
compact. Some contained charcoal flecks and/or natural (unworked) flint. 

A greater density of finds was present in this group. Only two features were devoid of finds; 
a third contained no pottery but did contain other finds. Worked flint from this group of 
features comprised only debitage. One of the features that contained no pottery was 
confirmed as Early Bronze Age through the radiocarbon dating of hazel charcoal in its fill, 
which returned a date of 2140 to 1950 BC. 

Eleven of the 13 pits within the Western Group that contained Early Bronze Age pottery 
only yielded small quantities, but this did include numerous decorated body sherds. Pit F1020 
contained a significant concentration of 
36 sherds (297g) that represent a 
minimum of six vessels, while Pit —= 
F1046 contained a concentration of 22 
sherds (238g) derived from a single 
vessel. 

Four of the Early Bronze Age vessels 
from Pit F1020 are Rusticated Beakers, 
two in a sand, grog and flint tempered 
fabric and two in a sand and grog 
tempered fabric, all with finger-pinched 
decoration, predominantly represented 
by body sherds but including a single 
rim of a sand, grog and flint tempered 


example (Fig. 10). A comparable vessel \ 

has been recorded at Hockwold-cum- \ 

Wilton,’ while body sherds with 

similar decoration are common in 0 Scm 
assemblages from Martlesham” and | 


Little Bealings.'’ Also present are two 
Beaker vessels with differing styles of 
impressed decoration. The first is a FIG. 10 — Rim of sand, grog, and flint 
sand and grog tempered vessel tempered rusticated beaker. 
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FIG. 11 — Beaker vessel with comb-impressed decorative scheme. 


represented by a handle and body sherds with a comb-impressed decorative scheme of filled 
diamonds (Fig. 11). A similar handle has been recorded at Hockwold-cum-Wilton,'* while 
body sherds with similar comb-impressed diamonds have been recorded at Little Bealings.' 
The second Beaker vessel is represented by body sherds decorated with rows of small stick or 
bone impressions, comparable to body sherds recorded at Martlesham" and Little Bealings.'” 

Rusticated Beakers were the most common vessel type in the remaining features of this pit 
group, with Pit F1046 containing the base and lower body of a sand, grog and flint tempered 
vessel with finger-pinched rustication, while Pits F1024, F1030 and F1040 contained similar 
body sherds. Also present, in Pits F1022 and F1034, were body sherds decorated with rows 
of stick or bone impressions similar to those in Pit F1020. The final type of Beaker vessel in 
the pit group comprises a sand tempered vessel from Pit F1038, decorated with closely spaced 
rows of impressed cord on the body. The vessel is comparable to examples from Hockwold- 
cum-Wilton’’ and Barrow II at Martlesham,’” where this type of decoration is the most 
common style. The assemblage from this group of features as a whole has more in common 
with the assemblage from Hockwold-cum-Wilton where comb-impressed and rusticated 
Beaker vessels dominate.” 

The central and southern feature groups both appeared to be arranged around the larger 
pits that displayed evidence for burning/heating. No such features were present in the western 
feature group, and the features forming this group appear not to have been focussed on a 
particular central feature. It was a characteristic of this pit group that the constituent features 
were all discrete and displayed no intercutting; this is in notable contrast to the other three 
groups. The greater quantity of finds, the slightly different layout and the lack of evidence for 
intense heating may indicate a slightly different function for this group of features. 


The pattern of artefact distribution in the main feature groups 

Examination of the total quantities of finds of each type (by weight) shows clear differences 
in the assemblages from each of the four main feature groups (Graph 1). A significantly 
greater quantity of pottery was recovered from the western feature group than from any of 
the other groups. Similarly, struck flint was present in a greater quantity in the central feature 
group than in the other groups. This pattern of flint distribution remains the same when the 
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GRAPH 1 — Total finds from each of the four main Phase 3 feature groups, plotted by type and by weight. 
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GRAPH 2 - Total fragments of struck flint from each of the main Phase 3 feature groups. 


quantity of flint per feature group is plotted by fragment count rather than weight (Graph 2). 
Figure 12 shows the distribution and density of struck flint (by fragment count) within each 
of the features groups; this indicates that the bias toward the central feature group is caused 
by comparatively large quantities of flint present in Pits F2065 and F2061, while the other 
features in this group contained quantities of flint comparable to those present in features 
belonging to the other feature groups. Plotting the distribution and density of pottery (by 
weight) within the feature groups shows something slightly different (Fig. 13). This 
demonstrates that there were more features in the western feature group which contained 
larger quantities of pottery (51g and above) than in the other feature groups and that a greater 
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FIG. 12 — Distribution and density of struck flint in main feature groups. 


proportion of features within the western group contained pottery than the other feature 
groups. Indeed, all but two of the features in the western group contained pottery. 

Although, when quantified by weight, there appears to be a comparatively (in relation to 
other types of recovered artefact) large burnt flint and stone assemblage, especially from the 
central feature group, when quantified by fragment count the assemblages are not large. 
Twelve fragments of burnt flint and stone were recovered from the western feature group, two 
from the southern group, 19 from the central group and 14 from the northern group. 

The much larger quantity of pottery recovered from the western feature group may indicate 
a difference in function between this group and the other groups of features. This serves to 
further emphasise the differences between the western group and those to the east already 
indicated by its layout and the lack of intercutting between its constituent features. 

The predominance of flint in the central feature group (Graph 2) may be indicative of the 
function of this part of the site. This was the only one of the groups to contain finished flint 
tools, rather than just debitage. However, if this had been the site of a long-term flint tool 
manufacturing site it might be expected that a greater quantity of debitage would have been 
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FIG. 13 — Distribution and density of pottery in main feature groups. 


present, including broken or discarded tools at various stages of production. It may, at most, 
be said that more flint-working was carried out in the vicinity of this group of features than 
in the vicinity of the other groups. 

The small quantities of finds, of all types, from the southern feature group are of note as 
this group comprised a greater number of features than the other groups. This group was very 
similar in layout and character to the central group, which may be considered to be the second 
highest-yielding group in terms of finds. 


Other Early Bronze Age features 

A further eight features of Early Bronze Age date were identified across the site during the 
initial trial trench evaluation and the programme of monitoring and recording that 
accompanied the open area excavation. For the most part, these were discrete features, and 
none had stratigraphic relationships with the deposits representing earlier or later phases of 
Bronze Age activity. As these features are similar in character to the activity represented by the 
four main feature groups, it is tentatively suggested that they were directly contemporary with 
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them. The possibility that they are slightly earlier or slightly later, however, cannot be 
conclusively ruled out. 

Gully F1051 was identified in Trench 22, not far to the north of the northern feature group, 
raising the possibility that it had some sort of relationship with these features. It was recorded 
for a length of 1.80m but extended beyond the limits of the trench. Although a fairly narrow 
feature, it is possible that F1051 may represent some kind of boundary. Beaker field 
boundaries have been identified at Sutton Hoo,” but more such features would have been 
identified during the trial trench evaluation if a field system had existed at the Church Hill 
site. The rounded profile of the feature would suggest that it is unlikely that it had a structural 
function. Its east to west alignment, following the natural slope of the land, may suggest that 
it served as some kind of drainage feature. Certainly, waterlogging and wet conditions appear 
to have occurred at the site in later phases. 


Deposits sealing the early Bronze Age features within the excavated area 

All of the cut features within the limits of the open area excavation were sealed by L2004, a 
thin layer (c. 0.14m deep) of light grey-brown, loose, sandy silt with moderate small flints and 
occasional charcoal flecks. This layer was deposited in the base of the small natural valley. No 
finds were recovered from L2004 but it clearly must have been of Bronze Age date as it was 
stratigraphically later than the pit groups and stratigraphically earlier than L1033=L2003, 
which overlay it. L1033=L2003, a dark humic layer, contained Early Bronze Age pottery, 
similar to that recovered from the cut features, fired clay and struck and burnt flint. It was 
recorded as L1033 where it occurred within the trenches of the initial evaluation and as L2003 
during the open area excavation. 

L1033=L2003 is consistent with marshy, water-saturated ground. This may indicate a fairly 
rapid change in environmental conditions at the site. It is possible that the deposition of 
L1033=L2003 extends into the Middle Bronze Age and the eventual abandonment of the site 
may be connected to a shift to a wetter, colder climate during this period, as has been observed 
at West Row Fen, Suffolk.” However, evidence for a possibly earlier phase of wet conditions 
is present. L1055, the basal fill of F1053 (a substantial feature, measuring in excess of 11.10m 
in length, 1.80m in width and more than 0.80m in depth), was a mid to dark grey-brown 
sandy silt. This dark fill might be indicative of a wet and humic environment prevalent at the 
time of deposition. Its upper fill was a mid grey-brown sandy silt and this was sealed by 
L1033=L2003. 


DISCUSSION 


Layer L2006 
The exact date of deposition of Layer L2006 is not known. It is considered to represent a 
second phase of archaeological activity as it is clearly stratigraphically earlier than the Bronze 
Age pits that cut it and appears, from artefactual evidence, to be later in date than the low 
level Neolithic activity present at the site. It is possible that it is contemporary with, or even 
later than, other Early Bronze Age pits with which it has no stratigraphic relationship. 
Furthermore, the Bronze Age artefactual material recovered from it may have been 
incorporated into L2006 through human agency and other forms of disturbance during 
activity associated with the pits that cut it, rather than at the time of deposition. Deposition 
of L2006 could have begun significantly earlier than the dating evidence from it suggests. 
Later deposits in the sequence recorded at this site are understood to be colluvial in origin, 
which suggests that there is a predisposition to this phenomenon at this location. Indeed, the 
sudden break in slope that occurs at the junction of the base of a valley and the valley slopes 
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provides optimum conditions for curvature deposition of colluvium.” Such a break of slope is 
visible in the topography of this site (Fig. 3). It therefore appears possible that the silty sand 
deposit L2006 may have been deposited through colluvial processes. 

Although the term colluvium is generally described as relating to material transported by 
gravity and is frequently differentiated from alluvial sediment transported in well-defined 
channels, this distinction is difficult to make in practice, so colluvium is often identified on the 
basis of its geomorphological position and sedimentary characteristics rather than its origin. 
Indeed, in low-energy environments, colluvial layers at the edges of a floodplain are most 
commonly deposited by overland flow.*> The silty sandy characteristics of L2006 would 
appear to suggest that it derives from weathering or erosion, further up the slope, of the 
natural substrate (a light grey yellow, loose, sand with frequent flint gravel) and was deposited 
at this location through gravitational action or overland flow. Why early Bronze Age activity 
appears to be focussed on this layer remains unclear, though the comparative lack of gravel in 
this deposit may have made it preferable to the surrounding natural substrate for the kinds of 
activities that the early Bronze Age features represent. 


The southern and central feature groups 
Of the four main groups of features, the central and southern groups are the two which are 
most alike in layout. 

During excavation, the pits with the distinctive pink-red fills were identified as fire-pits. A 
similar pink-burnt sand and gravel deposit, containing Beaker pottery, was recorded at Little 
Bealings.** Canti and Linford have noted that field archaeologists display a range of views on 
the degree to which fires cause reddening of the underlying soil; their experiments indicate 
that simple fires built on a normal humic topsoil surface rarely heat the underlying soil enough 
to cause significant reddening. However, they achieved results that showed that a significant 
degree of reddening occurred on soils with almost no organic content.’”? Despite apparent 
charcoal being present in the fills of these features, archaeobotanical analysis has revealed 
little or no evidence of fuel material within them. This would be consistent with the fires 
having lain on the surface of L2006. The limited organic content of L2006 may have made it 
susceptible to reddening when heated. The results of Canti and Linford’s experiments showed 
a band of reddened soil 2-3cm deep beneath fires that heated the underlying soil to 
temperatures of 433-36° C at a depth of 1cm below the surface and 276- 89° C at 4cm below 
the surface. The depth of ‘fire-pit? F2007 was 14cm, while the other ‘fire-pits’ recorded at the 
Church Hill site ranged in depth from 7cm to 11cm. For these reddened ‘fills’ to be solely the 
result of a fire burnt on the surface of L2006 the temperatures attained by the fires must have 
been significantly higher than those achieved during the experiments carried out by Canti and 
Linford, or the underlying deposit must have been particularly susceptible to reddening when 
heated. It is possible, however, that repeated heating of the same location may have caused 
increased discolouration to the depths observed at Church Hill. 

Reddening of soils by fires may be related to the chemical composition, and possibly the 
organic content, of those soils but if it is solely due to high temperatures then it is unlikely to 
be due to ordinary surface fires and may indicate special circumstances such as burnt tree- 
stumps, hearths or industrial processes.** Although charcoal was present in the fills of some of 
these features, it seems unlikely that the quantities present could represent the burning of tree- 
stumps, furthermore, archaeobotanical analysis has demonstrated that no fuel material is 
present in these fills. These features could represent hearths, but no in situ remnants of hearth 
structures were present. If these pits had been used for industrial purposes it seems reasonable 
to suggest that further evidence for such activity would have been present at the site, although 
evidence for Bronze Age metalworking is very rare.” 
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The possibility that the fill material of F2007, F2009, F2011 and F2013 attained its red hue 
through heating elsewhere and was later deposited into these pits must be considered. This 
appears to be quite possible in the cases of F2011 and F2013, in which the mid pink-red 
material was mixed with grey-brown material of similar consistency and composition. The 
fairly small scale of the site indicates that it is unlikely to represent anything more than an 
occasional camp or small settlement, therefore the evidence for fires and burning is much 
more likely to relate to the need for heat and to cook than for industrial purposes. Street 
vendors in India and China cook food in black sand that has been heated to a very high 
temperature and the Tuareg of the Sahara are understood to cook bread by burying it in 
heated sand. Cooking with hot sand is well represented in ethnographic examples.” The sandy 
deposits in the area of the Church Hill site may have made similar methods of cooking viable 
at this location. The character of the fills in these features, silty sand with varying degrees of 
charcoal and burnt flint, may certainly be seen to be similar to the mixtures used in these 
cooking techniques. Such cooking methods are likely to cause fairly even heating of the sandy 
soil, though whether they would achieve temperatures sufficient to cause the chemical changes 
to iron compounds in the soil that bring about the red discolouration is uncertain. 

The arrangement of the other pits in the southern and central groups, with an apparent 
focus on the ‘fire-pits’, is suggestive of fireside activity. A structural function for these features 
is unlikely, but the presence of storage pits in an area in which people may have been sitting 
and working or eating is conceivable. 

The intercutting of pits in the southern feature group suggests repeated activity of the same 
or similar nature in approximately the same location. Ashwin suggests that the early Bronze 
Age pit groups at Longham, Norfolk, which contained similar ‘domestic’ assemblages to the 
pit groups at Church Hill, cannot be conclusively identified as representing human habitation 
activities or other types of activity (e.g. food-processing, agricultural or craft activities).*' At 
Ingham Quarry, Fornham St Genevieve, a ring of fairly large Early Bronze Age pits, containing 
few finds and no deposits suggestive of a specific function, have been interpreted as large 
storage pits.” At the northern extension of Ingham Quarry it has been suggested that some 
groups of Early Bronze Age pits may represent nothing more than refuse pits associated with 
domestic activity in the vicinity, as there is no indication that any of the artefacts recovered 
from them were deposited for any specific purpose.* Either of these interpretations could be 
feasible for the pits in the central and southern feature groups. The domestic functions 
assigned to these features do not necessarily preclude the possibility that they also had a ritual 
or ceremonial function of some kind: ‘ritual’ and ‘mundane’ activities were not necessarily 
mutually exclusive to prehistoric peoples.* 

The majority of the Bronze Age archaeology in Suffolk, as in the rest of Britain, is represented 
by surviving earthworks (round barrows), sites identified from aerial photography (particularly 
the abundant ring ditches), and finds of metalwork.** There is very little evidence for Early 
Bronze Age settlements. This apparent discrepancy results less from a greater interest in barrow 
sites than from the relative invisibility of Early Bronze Age settlement sites. Ashwin suggests 
that much Neolithic and Bronze Age human habitation was, to a greater or lesser degree, 
migratory. The resulting ephemeral nature of habitation sites may well be a contributory 
factor in this relative invisibility. Certainly, while the form of the southern and central pit 
groups and the finds recovered from them may be considered to represent habitation activity, 
the limited quantities of artefacts present may indicate only brief occupation. 


The western feature group 
The western feature group was notably different from the central and southern groups. There 
was no intercutting of features; the features did not appear to be clustered around a central 
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feature; and the pits displayed a greater degree of uniformity in plan, profile and dimensions. 

Possibly the most similar group of Early Bronze Age features recorded elsewhere in Suffolk 
is the pit group recorded at Lowestoft Road, Worlingham.” This group, also comprising 
sixteen pits, displayed the same lack of intercutting that was evident in the western group at 
Church Hill, though one of these features may have been a ‘double-pit’ feature.** Features in 
the Worlingham group appear to have varied in shape and size much more than the western 
group at Saxmundham.*” Pendleton suggests that the Worlingham pits have a domestic 
appearance and that the material that they contained may have been redeposited from a 
midden context.*” Quite often, the material in Beaker pit clusters would appear to be 
indicative of infilling with midden material.’ Garrow states that the often heavily abraded and 
fragmented condition of pottery in pit groups on Beaker sites indicates that a substantial 
period must have elapsed between the accumulation of material in pre-pit contexts and its 
deposition into the pits. The very process of depositing midden material into the pits may have 
had some kind of significance to the people that were carrying out this act.” As at 
Worlingham, it is not possible to identify any primary or secondary function for the pits in the 
western feature group. While they may well have a domestic function, it must be considered 
that they were deliberately created to receive what may have been deliberately curated midden 
material in a possibly symbolic or significant act. 

The pottery present in the pits forming this group, although highly fragmented, was in a very 
good state of preservation, showing little abrasion. This may indicate that the pattern of 
infilling of pits on early Bronze Age sites, as identified by Pendleton and Garrow,* with midden 
material is not applicable at this site, or that the length of time between the accumulation of 
the midden material and its deposition in the pits was not as long as is evident at other sites. 
Beaker pottery is not always found in an abraded condition in pits: two of the pits recorded at 
the former hospital car park site at RAF Lakenheath, Eriswell (HER ERL 114) contained large 
quantities of pottery from a limited number of Beaker vessels and this was considered to 
represent primary and deliberate deposits.“ It may be that the processes or acts by which the 
pottery within the pits of the western feature group made its way into the burial environment 
may be more closely related to those which led to the deposition of the pottery at Eriswell. 

The clear differences between the western feature group and the central and southern feature 
groups make it difficult to identify how they related to one another. Understanding of this 
relationship is perhaps hindered by the limited window onto the Early Bronze Age site that is 
afforded by the excavated area and the evaluation trenches. Stratigraphically, these groups are 
contemporary and this may indicate that they represent different parts of, and different 
activities within, the same settlement. However, our understanding of Bronze Age territoriality 
has shifted away from a model of long-lasting settlement to one of group mobility and fluidity 
of land-use.** Fleming suggests that large terrains might be variable in degrees of social 
inclusiveness and in their ethnic identity.*° This makes it possible to suggest that the differences 
between the western feature group and the central and southern groups can be explained as the 
use of the area at slightly different times by two, or more, different groups carrying out slightly 
different cultural practices or using the site for slightly different purposes. No clear typological 
distinctions between the pottery assemblages from these groups exist to support such a theory, 
though a collared urn was present in the assemblage from the southern feature group, while the 
vessels from the western group comprised only Beakers. 


The site and the Early Bronze Age in Suffolk 

The Church Hill site comprises one of only a small number Beaker pit cluster sites recorded 
on the Suffolk HER. The others include Eriswell (ERL 114 and ERL 120), Sutton Hoo (SUT 
038)” and the group at Lowestoft Road in Worlingham (WGM 007).* Pits containing Beaker 
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pottery have also been recorded at Little Bealings, to the west of Woodbridge.” It would 
appear reasonable to suggest that the pit groups recorded at the Church Hill site represent 
settlement or occupation activity as the smaller, much looser collection of early Bronze Age 
pits at Ingham Quarry, Fornham St Genevieve have been interpreted as evidence of occupation 
and settlement.* 

The activity at Church Hill, however, does not represent occupation on the scale of the early 
Bronze Age roundhouse settlements that have been identified at West Row Fen and at Sutton 
Hoo.*' The activity represented here may be better understood as short-term or possibly 
intermittent/seasonal occupation. This would accord with the view that Bronze Age society 
was, to varying degrees, migratory and comprised group mobility and fluidity of land-use. 
Indeed, it has been theorised that the groups who spread Beaker pottery through Europe and 
introduced it to Britain comprised small, mobile, armed groups of merchants travelling 
around the continent trading metals and precious materials.” 


Colluviation and topographic setting 

All of the cut features within the area of the site that was subject to open area excavation were 
sealed by the light grey-brown, loose, sandy silt layer L2004. Observations made during 
excavation suggest that L2004 was the result of natural silting. The topography and geology 
of the area suggest that there is a susceptibility to colluviation at this location, as is 
demonstrated by the presence of the colluvial subsoil L1001=L2002. It seems possible that 
12004 was also the result of colluviation. The Beaker pit cluster at Worlingham (WGM 007) 
was also overlain by a silty layer. This was considered to be the result of ‘hill-wash’.*> The 
topographical and geological conditions at this site were not dissimilar to those at the Church 
Hill site. 

Medlycott states that further study into the possibility that significant Bronze Age sites 
remain hidden under colluviation is an important research area for the eastern counties.” 
Certainly the depth of the colluvial subsoil, L1001=L2002, which exceeded 0.35m in depth, 
recorded at this site may have been sufficient to mask the presence of even fairly large 
archaeological features. As has been demonstrated, it is possible to cite several sites where 
colluvial deposits and activity of Bronze Age date are associated. This, however, is possibly 
more to do with the preferred location of settlements at the floodplain edge or within river 
valleys and, therefore, in locations more predisposed to the effects of colluviation, than any 
other factor. However, our understanding of hill-slope erosion and colluviation is complicated 
by post-depositional processes; in some cases it may be possible that these processes may be 
directly affected by, or indirectly influenced by, human activity both before and after the 
event. To suggest a causal link between human occupation and colluviation is to enter the 
realm of speculation, but the environmental effects of human activity, such as causing changes 
to the natural vegetation cover, must be considered in later phenomena of physical geography. 

In Norfolk, it has been noted that major groups of Beaker sherds and other material are 
rarely found in pits or other cut features; they are more commonly found in spreads of 
occupational material.** Ashwin notes that this is in contrast to the preceding Neolithic period 
and must reflect significant changes in human behaviour during the later fourth millennium 
BC.’ Under such circumstances it is reasonable to suggest that the processes of colluviation 
may, given the right conditions, have a significant effect on the visibility and survival of 
archaeological sites. While colluvial deposits may serve to protect archaeological sites, the 
effects of colluviation may have the effect of removing artefacts and cultural layers from their 
original depositional context. Colluvial deposits containing Beaker artefacts, but apparently 
without any association with cut features, have been recorded at places elsewhere in the 
country such as Bovey Lane, Beer, Devon and on the Malling-Caburn Downs, near Lewes, 
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East Sussex.** Indeed, in the area around Lewes other sites have been identified as Beaker 
settlement sites on the basis of artefacts recovered from colluvial deposits.” 

During the Middle Bronze Age there was a period of climatic deterioration that brought 
colder and wetter conditions, and which can be seen in the changing rate of growth in peat 
bogs. In some environments, especially those that would become moor or heathland, the 
increased rainfall, combined with soil changes resulting from human activity, had a 
detrimental effect on the suitability of these areas for agricultural exploitation.” This period 
of climate change may be a plausible explanation for the presence of the dark, humic deposit 
L1033=L2003, and its somewhat marked differences from the earlier deposits, and would 
suggest that its deposition extends into the Middle Bronze Age. The pottery recovered from 
it, however, was of Early Bronze Age date, and a similar deposit to L1033=L2003 formed the 
basal fill (L1055) of natural feature F1053. This Early Bronze Age pottery was only present 
in small quantities and, although not particularly abraded, could be residual; it is possible 
that, if Early Bronze Age occupation continued further up-slope, this material arrived in this 
deposit during a slightly later period, through the processes of colluviation or overland flow. 
L1055 was notably stratigraphically earlier than L1033=L2003 and this perhaps suggests that 
a previous wetter phase may have occurred at the site. If several interludes of wetter 
conditions occurred, this may suggest that there is no link between the deposition of 
L1033=L2003 and the climatic deterioration of the Middle Bronze Age. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The archaeology was focussed in a small natural valley, running from east to west, which led 
from the high ground to the floodplain of the River Fromus. The site itself was located less 
than 70m from the river. Although fairly shallow now, possibly due to the effects of 
colluviation, the valley may have been deeper in the past, providing a greater degree of shelter. 
These factors, and the light sandy gravelly substrate, suggest that the area would have been a 
prime location for prehistoric habitation. The recorded evidence would suggest that this was 
indeed the case; worked flint artefacts indicate that there may have been Neolithic activity in 
the vicinity of the site and occupation of the site reached its peak during the Early Bronze Age. 

The Early Bronze Age activity was mostly represented by a concentration of features lying 
in fairly close proximity to one another in the base of the valley. This concentration appeared 
to form four separate groups, though the perception of the relationships between these 
features that we have may be skewed by the shape and size of the window onto the Early 
Bronze Age activity that the excavated area gives us. Two of these groups of features appeared 
to be very similar in form, the third was markedly different and the fourth was represented 
only by a very small number of features. The differences between these groups may represent 
different functions. Alternatively, they may represent different episodes of occupation of the 
site by different groups carrying out different practices or adhering to different cultural 
traditions. The general lack of evidence for structures suggests that the occupation of the site 
was only transient and this would conform to suggestions that society was generally more 
mobile and possibly migratory during this period." 

The identification of this site adds to the corpus of information regarding human 
settlements in Early Bronze Age Suffolk. It comprises one of only a handful of Beaker pit 
clusters so far identified in the county and contributes to characterising the 
settlement/domestic activity associated with the funerary monuments of the period which are 
comparatively plentiful in the county. 
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THE MAKING OF IRON-AGE HORSE HARNESS MOUNTS: 
A CATALOGUE OF THE FIRED CLAY MOULD 
FRAGMENTS FOUND AT WALDRINGFIELD, SUFFOLK 


by VAL RIGBY 


THE DIGGING OF a grave in Waldringfield churchyard in 1984 resulted in the discovery of 
a number of fragments from fired clay moulds used to cast items of Iron-Age horse harness 
(Fig. 14). These were reported to Ipswich Museum and in October 1985 two trenches were 
dug near the find spot by Edward Martin of Suffolk County Council’s Archaeological Service 
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FIG. 14 — Waldringfield church: red star = site location; 
red dots = Iron Age sites and finds recorded in the Suffolk HER. 
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and the late Hilary Feldman of Ipswich Museum, as described below. The fragments were 
subsequently submitted to the British Museum for recording and study and in 2007 the 
authors began to reassess the find using facilities provided by Suffolk County Council’s 


Archaeological Service and the British Museum, Departments of Prehistory and Europe, and 
Scientific Research. 


THE 1985 EXCAVATION (Fig. 15)’ 
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FIG. 15 — 1985 sketch plan of the trenches in Waldringfield churchyard (Suffolk HER). 
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Due to the location of the find, the excavators were limited to two trial trenches, labelled A 
and B. Trench A was dug 55cm from the edge of the grave where the fragments were found, 
but the only archaeological feature discovered was the edge of a pit that continued in the 
direction of the grave. The section showed that there had been a 0.9m thick build-up of soil 
over first-century levels, probably in the medieval period. A few small pieces of fired clay and 
sherds of flint-gritted pottery of Iron Age type were found, suggesting that mould fragments 
may have been disturbed from the pit. No evidence of structures or other metal working 
activity at the location was found, so that it is possible that the mould fragments were 
introduced by the later activity that had led to the build-up of the topsoil. 


THE MOULD FRAGMENTS 


At least 19 individual investment moulds are represented, specifically 10 terrets (rein guides), 
4 strap-union plates with 5 attachment loops, plus 5 miscellaneous crumbs. In total there are 
just 2 definite, and 2 probable, joining pieces. Typologically they can be classified as being for 
matched harness sets comprising 5 crescentic terrets, 4 with straight attachment bars and a 
pair of quadrilobe strap-unions with back loops functionally related to a set in the Westhall 
hoard.’ Such sets would be decorated with a curvilinear design in reserved metal, set off by 
opaque red glass inlaid into excised background cells. 

The 10 identifiable terret fragments are from different moulds and have unique designs. 
Nine are similar left or right side sections of the decorative crescent, with one a more-or-less 
central piece. Since both outer and inner edges are present, the orientation and size of each 
can be reconstructed. Each is represented by between one-tenth and one-third of the 
decorative crescentic zone of a single face, which means that between three-quarters and nine- 
tenths of the complete mould is missing (Figs 16-17). 

The strap-union fragments are similarly small, but they can be identified as parts of 
quadrilobe strap-unions. They have no recognisable edges, so that their shape and size cannot 
be estimated, although designs can be orientated. Separation of the strap-union moulds would 
be particularly difficult because the faces were joined by fired clay ‘bridges’ for pierced motifs, 
as well as two strap loops on the reverse (Fig. 17). 

Generally, the surfaces and fracture edges are abraded but not heavily weathered, suggesting 
that after their initial discard the fragments were left lying loose. Allowing for their degree of 
fragmentation and weathering, all had been subject to several episodes of disturbance and 
movement between their initial fracture to remove the casting and their final resting-place in 
the churchyard. 


TOP LEFT (page 27) 
FIG. 16 — Fragments from the fired clay moulds for crescentic terrets WLD1-WLD 5 and WLD29. 


TOP RIGHT 

FIG. 17 — Fragments from the fired clay moulds for crescentic terrets WLD6 and WLD8; 
quadrilobe strap-union places WLD7, WLD9&11; WLD10, WLD18, and one back loop 
with a diagrammatic X-section, WLD14. 


BOTTOM LEFT 
FIG. 18 — Reconstruction of the designs and glass inlay used in the excised cells of the 
crescentic terrets WLD1-WLD4 and WLD29. 


BOTTOM RIGHT 
FIG. 19 — Reconstruction of the designs and glass inlay used in the excised cells of the crescentic 
terrets WLD5 and WLD8, and the quadrilobe strap-unions WLD7, WLD9&11, WLD10 and WLD18. 
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THE CATALOGUE 


All are in the same iron rich coarse-grained sandy clay with occasional flint inclusions up to 
2mm in diameter. The open and gritty texture of the clay matrix allowed for a contrasting 
finish to the surfaces of the inner faces — smooth areas for the reserved metal motifs and rough 
sandy background areas to be excised. It also aided the evaporation of the natural water of 
crystallisation and any added moisture without damage to the detail of the decorative faces. 
The exterior surfaces had been trimmed to shape and lightly smoothed to a finish which 
would not interfere with moisture loss during stages of natural drying and firing. The inner 
faces vary in colour from light grey to grey-black due to the reducing conditions within the 
moulds during firing and casting, while the exterior surfaces are variegated buff to orange-red 
due to exposure to oxygen in the atmosphere. 

Because the fragments are so varied I have found the reconstruction of each design very 
difficult. I concede that here and there details could be constructed differently. Overall I am 
confident in what was observed and is presented here. 


Crescentic terrets 
The outer edges of the moulds follow the crescentic shape of the terret. Five have a folded outer edge and 
the remainder are flat, which implies that a wax model was placed between two slabs of clay, one of 
which was folded over round the edges and then luted to the second. After casting it seems that a mould 
was split along the luted join at points around the outer edge, resulting in the two distinctive fragment 
shapes. 

To provide estimated dimensions, the depth of the crescent and its decorative zone are measured at 
right-angles to the outer edge of its curvature as near to the vertical axis as possible, and then the 
maximum depth is projected. 


WLD1 - Terret Design 1A: A flat fragment fired with dark grey inner face. The outer edge is neatly 
fractured following the line of the terret edge. 

The decorative zone tapers in one direction from its maximum width, allowing it to be orientated. 
There are no drafting lines apart from the ‘eyes’ which were outlined with a blunt-ended circular stamp. 
The design is laid out with smooth burnishing for the reserved metal motifs, and slightly raised rough 
texturing for excised areas of background and the circles to be drilled for ‘eyes’. Weathering has reduced 
the differences in the surface textures of some areas, making interpretation of the design difficult. It is the 
largest fragment in the assemblage, comprising about one-third of the crescent. 

The motifs are: 

a) Four ‘bird-head’ motifs in reserved metal. 

b) Four outlined circular ‘eyes’ to be drilled as recesses for glass inlay — probably blue. The circle 
outlines are 5mm in diameter, slightly recessed, and rather larger than the textured spot they enclose. 

c) Part of a pointed lobe terminal. 

A mirrored repeat of a) to c) would complete most of the design, but there is no indication of how 

the missing central segment was developed. Although zoomorphic, the design conforms to the 

Waldringfield grouping by ending with pointed lobe terminals. No parallels for the motifs have been 

identified amongst any piece of harness equipment, the only related decoration being WLD29. 
Dimensions: 

Mould thickness - 8mm. 

Depth of the crescent - 30mm, tapering to 25mm. 

Depth of decorative zone - 20mm, tapering to 14mm. 

Suggested overall dimensions of the finished terret: 

Maximum width - 100mm. 

Maximum depth - 80mm. 


WLD2 - Terret Design 2: A fragment with a folded outer edge fired with a light grey inner face. 
The decorative zone tapers in one direction towards a stop. The reserved metal motifs are smooth, and 
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the excised background and an ‘eye’ are slightly raised and rough in texture. Even allowing for 

differential weathering of the fragments, this mould stands out from the rest as being by a different hand 

since there are clear edges to the motifs. The surviving motifs comprise about one-quarter of the crescent. 

The motifs are: 

a) One pointed lobe motif forming the terminal of an expanding scroll in reserved metal. 

b) One circular ‘eye’ in the lobe to be drilled for glass inlay. The ‘eye’ is 9mm in diameter and has a 
recessed outline encircling a textured spot. 

The shaping of the decorative zone, and the angle of the pointed lobe motif with its expanding 
development, resemble the equivalent section of a large terret with hollow stops found at Weybread, 
Suffolk, some twenty miles to the north.’ If it is related to Weybread, then it is likely that the ‘eye’ was 
inlaid with the same red glass as the background cells. 

Dimensions: 

Mould thickness —- 10mm. 

Depth of the crescent - 40mm, tapering to 25mm. 

Depth of decorative zone — 30mm deep, tapering to a point. 

Suggested overall dimensions of the finished terret: 

Maximum width — 120mm. 

Maximum depth — 100m 


WLD3: A flat fragment fired with a dark grey inner face. The outer edge is neatly fractured and follows 
the line of the terret crescent. 

The crescent tapers in one direction and merges with part of a solid stop. The reserved metal motifs 
are smooth, and the excised background and an ‘eye’ are slightly raised and rough in texture. There is 
little difference in the surface texture and no drafting lines. 

Only about one-tenth of the design survives and the motifs are: 

a) One ‘pointed lobe’ motif in reserved metal forming a terminal of the design. 

b) One circular ‘eye’ in the lobe to be drilled for glass inlay, probably blue. The circle is 7mm in 
diameter, its outline is sharp and the reserved centre recessed. 

The suggested overall dimensions are similar to WLD1 and the motif may have formed the terminal 
of a similar design. 

Dimensions: 

Mould thickness —- 9mm. 

Decorative zone — tapers from 20mm to a point. 
Suggested overall dimensions of the finished terret: 

Terret crescent — tapers from 25mm to 10mm at the stop. 

Maximum width —- 100mm. 

Maximum depth - 80mm. 


WLD4 — Terret Design 3: A central fragment with folded outer edge and the inner face fired to dark grey- 
black. The folded edge is at least 2mm deep. 

The crescent tapers slightly in one direction. The reserved metal motifs are smooth, and the excised 
background and three ‘eyes’ are slightly raised and rough in texture. The different textures are clear. 
About one quarter of the design survives. 

The motifs are: 

a) One almost complete S-motif with pointed lobe terminals adjoining part of an opposed partner in 
reserved metal. 

b) Three outlined circular ‘eyes’ 5mm in diameter in the pointed lobes to be drilled for glass inlay, 
probably blue. 

The position of the mould fragment near the vertical axis would allow sufficient space in the 
decorative zone for a total of four repeats of the S-motif arranged two by two symmetrically around the 
crescent with an out-turned pointed lobe forming the terminal. The design is unique. 

Dimensions: 

Mould thickness —- 8mm. 

Depth of the crescent — 30mm, tapering to 25mm. 

Depth of decorative zone - 20mm, tapering to 15mm. 
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Suggested overall dimensions of the finished terret: 
Maximum width —- 100mm. 
Maximum depth - 80mm. 


WLDS — Terret Design 4: A fragment with folded outer edge and the inner face fired grey-black. 

The crescent tapers in one direction. The projected position of the fragment suggests that it adjoined 
a stop. The design is partly obscured by weathering. The reserved metal motifs are smooth, and the 
excised background and two ‘eyes’ are slightly raised and rough in texture. One parachute-shaped 
triangular motif and the ‘eyes’ are still definitely outlined. About one-quarter of the design survives. 
The motifs are: 

a) A bird-shape with an open beak and a pointed-lobe tail which forms the terminal in reserved metal. 

b) A parachute-shaped triangle forming the beak of the bird-shape to be excised and inlaid with red 
glass. 

c) Two circular ‘eyes’ at the head and tail outlined with incised circles 6mm in diameter to be drilled for 
glass inlay, probably blue. 

A mirrored repeat of a) to c) would complete the outer arcs of the design, but there is no indication of 
how the missing central segment was developed. The design bears some resemblance to WLD2, but on a 
smaller scale and with different texturing, so implying a different hand, in which case they are unlikely to 
have formed part of a set. The parachute-shaped triangle is paralleled on the strap union fragments. 
Dimensions: 

Mould thickness — 8mm. 

Depth of the crescent — 30mm, tapering to 25mm. 

Depth of decorative zone - 30mm, deep tapering to a point at 25mm. 

Suggested overall dimensions of the finished terret: 

Maximum width —- 120mm. 

Maximum depth - 100mm. 


WLDe: A plain fragment with folded outer edge. Fired with a light grey inner face; the fired colours are 
similar to WLD2. 

The surface is smooth and there is an impression of part of one stop set at an angle, so that the 
fragment formed part of the plain segment where the crescent joined the attachment bar. 
Dimensions: 

Surviving depth of stop - 6mm maximum. 

Estimated diameter of stop —- 12+mm. 

Estimated diameter of inner crescent — 100mm. 


WLD8: A small flat fragment fired with a dark grey inner face. It is severely abraded. 

Only a small segment of the inner crescent moulding survives to allow it to be orientated. Due to 
weathering, little can be distinguished, but the rough and burnished shapes suggest that, like WLD2 and 
WLD6, the decorative zone terminated with an out-turned curving taper. The surviving depth of the 
crescent suggests it was a large terret. 

The motifs are: 

a) One pointed lobe motif in reserved metal forming a terminal of the design. 
b) One ‘eye’ Smm in diameter to be drilled for blue glass inlay. 

Dimensions: 

Mould thickness —- 12mm. 

Depth of the crescent - 35mm. 

Depth of decorative zone — 25mm. 


WLD29 — Terret Design 1B: A fragment with folded outer edge and the inner face fired grey. 

The crescent tapers slightly in one direction, suggesting that the fragment is part of the upper segment 
of the crescent. The reserved metal motifs are smooth and the excised background and two ‘eyes’ are 
slightly raised and rough in texture. The outer edge of the crescent was outlined using a snub-nosed tool. 
The motifs are: 

a) One definite and one probable ‘bird-head’ motif facing the terminal. 
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b) Two ‘eyes’ in the ‘bird-heads’ outlined with incised circles 5mm in diameter to be drilled for blue glass 
inlay. 

About one-fifth of the design survives and appears to be comprised solely of repeats of the same 
zoomorphic motif. A mirrored repeat of a) to b) would complete about half of the design, but there is no 
indication of how the missing central segment or terminals were developed. Like WLD1, there are no 
recorded parallels. 

Dimensions: 

Mould thickness —- 10mm. 

Depth of the crescent - 30mm. 

Depth of decorative zone — 20mm. 

Suggested overall dimensions of the finished terret: 

Maximum width —- 100mm. 

Maximum depth - 80mm. 


Unidentified terret fragments 
WLD19 and 22: Too small to recognise any features. 


Quadrilobe strap-unions 

Investment moulds were necessary to produce the concealed loops on the back of the plate. There is no 
evidence for the finished shape or size of the plates. The designs on the decorated fragments were 
prepared using the same techniques as the terret moulds; due to weathering the low-relief finish makes it 
difficult to interpret the overall designs, and no reconstruction has been attempted. The position of 
pierced motifs can be identified because these areas have more obviously raised and broken surfaces, 
caused by remnants of the clay bridges which formed the reserves necessary for each cut-out, and which 
consequently joined the two faces of the mould together. 

Parachute-shaped triangles of similar size are repeated on all four strap-union fragments either as 
excised cells or cut-outs. They are formed with three intersected arcs from a circle. Judging from existing 
examples, most cells were inlaid with red, the exceptions being blue or yellow ‘eyes’ and yellow ‘curls’. 
The identification of blue and white marbled glass in the ‘eyes’ of the Westhall strap-unions suggests that 
slices from raw glass canes were used. The diameter of the canes may have predetermined that of the eyes, 
and hence the drill bit used to prepare the cells and the circular stamp used on the clay mould. 


WLD7: The largest flat fragment with no definite outer edge or loop attachments on the reverse. The 
fracture edges are weathered. The inner face is grey. 

Little of the design survives, but it can be orientated due to the position of two opposed parachute- 
shaped triangles, interpreted as pierced motifs because of their markedly raised and rough surfaces, 
caused when the clay bridges were broken open. 

The motifs are: 

a) Two opposed pierced parachute-shaped triangles composed of arcs from three overlapped circles 
about 35mm in diameter. 

b) Two pointed lobes to form the concave sides of one of the parachute-shaped triangles. 

c) Two outlined ‘eyes’, 6mm in diameter, symmetrically placed on either side of one triangle and to be 
drilled for glass inlay. Typically the glass would be red, blue or yellow. 

d) One trumpet-shaped motif placed below, and partly enclosing, the ‘eye’ to be excised for red glass 
inlay. 

e) One curl to be excised for glass inlay placed above the ‘eye’ on the most complete area of the mould. 

Usually the glass of curls is red, but on occasional pieces it is yellow. 

The symmetrical arrangement of the surviving ‘eyes’ implies that this section can be completed with 
opposed copies of d) and e). If the overall design included an opposed repeat of the restored section, it 
would result in a large example of the type. 

Dimensions: 
Mould thickness — 10mm. 


WLD9 and 11: Two joining flat fragments with no outer edges or loop attachments on the reverse. The 
fracture edges are weathered. The inner face is grey. 
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The design survives in such worn low relief that nothing of the design in reserved metal can be 
distinguished and the motifs appear rather randomly placed. 
The identified motifs are: 
a) One parachute-shaped triangular motif to be excised for red glass inlay. 
b) One outlined ‘eye’, 7mm in diameter, to be drilled for glass inlay, placed within the concave arc of 
the triangle, with another similar eye close by. 
As on WLD7 the plain areas would have been engraved. 
Dimensions: 
Mould thickness - 10mm. 


WLD 10: A small flat fragment with no outer edges or loop attachments on the reverse. The fracture 
edges are weathered. The inner face is grey. 

Little of the design survives, but it can be orientated due to the position of a parachute-shaped motif 
interpreted as pierced because of the markedly raised and rough surface caused when the clay reserve was 
fractured. The areas of reserved metal bear the impression of facets scraped with a flat-ended spatula. 
The motifs are: 

a) One parachute-shaped triangle, probably pierced. 

b) Two opposed ‘bird-heads’, with upturned beaks in reserved metal arranged symmetrically to form the 
concave sides of the triangle. 

c) One ‘curl’ arranged as an eye in the most complete ‘bird-head’ to be excised for red glass inlay. 

The symmetrical arrangement of the surviving curls implies that this segment of the design can be 
completed with opposed copies of b) and c), and the overall design would include an opposed repeat of 
the restoration. 

Dimensions: 
Mould thickness —- 8mm. 


WLD18: A small flat fragment with no outer edges or loop attachments on the reverse. The fracture edges 
are weathered. The inner face is dark grey. 
Little of the design survives, but if the interpretation is correct then it can be orientated. 
The motifs are: 
a) Part of parachute-shaped triangle to be excised for glass inlay. 
b) A pair of opposed pointed lobe motifs in reserved metal forming the concave arcs of the triangle. 
c) One outlined ‘eye’ in the most complete lobe to be drilled for blue glass inlay. 
This section was completed by an opposed repeat of the surviving lobed motif and the overall design 
would include at least one opposed repeat of the restoration. 


Unidentified plate fragments 
WLD16 and 26 and WLD20 and 28: Too small for interpretation. 


Attachment loops 

There are three similar fragments, which had been broken from the outer edge of different moulds and 
can be vertically orientated to show the finished edge and minimum thickness of the decorated plate and 
the position of one loop. They provide some evidence for the length and clearance of the loop and the 
overall thickness of the complete mould. Given the size of the fragments, the dimensions are all estimated. 


WLD12: Fired with grey inner surfaces. 
Strap-union: 

Minimum thickness of the plate —- 3mm. 
The loop: 

Diameter — Smm. 

External length - 25mm. 

Internal length - 18mm. 

Vertical clearance — 9mm. 
Thickness of the complete mould - 31+mm. 
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WLD13: Fired with grey inner surfaces. 
Strap-union: 

Minimum thickness of the plate — 3mm. 
The loop: 

Diameter — Smm. 

External length - 30mm. 

Internal length - 21mm. 

Vertical clearance - 10mm. 
Thickness of the complete mould - 33+mm. 


WLD14: Fired with grey inner surfaces. 
Strap-union: 

Minimum thickness of the plate - 4mm. 
The loop: 

Diameter — Smm. 

External length - 25mm. 

Internal length - 18mm. 

Vertical clearance — 8mm. 
Thickness of the complete mould - 30+mm. 


WLD15 and WLD17: Two fragments too small for measurement. 


Miscellaneous fragments 
WLD21, 23-25 and 27: Tiny crumbs too small for even a guess. 


ASSESSMENT OF THE POSSIBLE MANUFACTURING TECHNIQUES 


While the Waldringfield mould fragments are easily equated to known terret and strap-union 
types, cast using a variation of the ‘lost wax’ method and then inlaid with coloured glass, it is 
difficult to envisage precisely how they were used. Since there is virtually no surface relief, they 
could not have been used in the standard technique of lost wax casting, where the cells were 
excised into a wax model of the artefact before being encased in wet clay. Such a technique 
posed particular problems for flat thin artefacts, decorated on both faces and functioning in 
matched sets like the crescentic terrets in the Westhall hoard, Suffolk.‘ The model could easily 
be pierced when cutting out the cells, or damaged when working on the reverse, and the result 
would be fragile. There was also the tricky question of how to draft matching designs onto both 
faces of the first terret of a set when only one face was visible to the decorator at any one time. 

Given these problems, there are different interpretations of the function of the Waldringfield 
terret moulds. It is assumed that when cast both faces bore the same design, although they 
could have been different.’ Both faces of the wax model may not have been similarly prepared: 
whilst one face was textured, the reverse could have been excised to reduce the amount of 
cold-working. Regardless of which type of wax model was made, the first terret may have 
been cast and then used as the pattern for impressing the remaining models, to complete the 
set or even several other sets. 

Single-faced strap-unions presented different problems: how to cast motifs which pierced 
the plate, along with two three-dimensional attachment loops on the back (Fig. 17). A wax 
model was sculpted, with the decoration drafted on the front of the plate using the same 
textural technique as the terrets, with any pierced motifs cut out. Two matching wax loops 
were attached in parallel positions on the reverse. The finished model was carefully invested, 
so that the loops were completely encased and the pierced motifs filled with wet clay so joining 
the both faces of the mould where necessary. 
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Since the textural differences were slight, a design may have been redefined on the casting 
with fine engraved lines. Examination of objects where the glass is missing shows that circular 
‘eyes’ have the typical 3D shape made by drill bits, whilst background cells have ribbed 
gouging on the base. The excising was presumably executed with the aid of shaped hard edges 
to ensure that the cell walls were smooth.‘ Once the surfaces had been polished, fine lines were 
engraved into the reserved metal to outline and link motifs into an integrated design. It is 
likely that the beaks on the ‘bird-heads’ of WLD1 and WLD29, and also the pointed lobe 
motifs, were engraved to emphasise their zoomorphic connections. 

Inlaying double-faced terrets presented the major technical problem of how to deal with both 
faces in sequence without losing any inlay in the heating process. Opaque red glass is typically 
the main, or frequently the sole, colour used for the inlay. It is a soda-lime-silica glass that was 
coloured and opacified by adding varying amounts of copper and lead oxides. Scientific analysis 
shows that the brightest red was produced by a high copper and lead mix (5-12 per cent copper 
and 20-40 per cent lead).’ It retains its colour when heated in air at a temperature sufficiently 
high to make it pliable, but below the actual melting point when it would oxidise to blue and 
flow. It is proposed that fragmented and softened red glass was worked into prepared 
background cells, one face at a time, using a limited heat source rather than powdered glass fritt. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE HARNESS SETS 


Only terrets and strap-union moulds have been identified in the assemblage, and judging from 
the evidence provided by excavated chariot burials they were used to cast copper alloy 
components for the yoke: a full set comprising five terrets spaced along the yoke and a strap- 
union at each end.* The fragments, however, belong to different designs and are items from 
ten different sets of terrets and four pairs of strap-unions, raising the question whether they 
are the products of the same melt — single items for ten sets cast together, or are they all that 
survives from a series of up to ten melts each producing a full matched set? In addition, a pair 
of linch-pins was needed to complete the functional equipment of the chariot, but they could 
be made of horn, iron, or iron with cast copper alloy terminals top and bottom, and so were 
not integral to all sets and may have been produced by specialist smiths. 

Based on the portion of each surviving terret mould, the original number of fragments 
produced when the castings were removed can be estimated at twelve minimum, which means 
that only a small proportion of the original debris has been recovered. If all pieces from ten sets 
were discarded in the same dump at more or less the same time, why are there no definite, or 
even possible, design matches, attachment bars and other relevant debris? Similarly, the absence 
of pieces from sprue cups, crucibles, fired clay debris, and metallic waste suggests that the initial 
waste heaps at the furnace were disturbed by contemporary sorting and recycling. There is no 
way of assessing how representative of the total Waldringfield output the surviving group is, 
and it remains to be discovered if the Waldringfield smiths specialised in yoke equipment. 


CONCLUSION 


To date, Waldringfield is the only site where the moulds for crescentic terrets and quadrilobe 
strap unions have been found. No evidence of structures for metal-working activity were 
found, and since only a small proportion of the original debris has been recovered, the 
surviving materials must have been widely dispersed by later land use. The sparse debris was 
further turned and redeposited by churchyard activity in modern times, so that it is possible 
that moulds were introduced by the later activity which led to the build-up of the topsoil, and 
the actual smithing area could be at some distance from the find-spot. 
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The only dating evidence is a small assemblage of pottery recovered during the excavation. 
The sherds are small and abraded with no joins, and none can be closely dated. There is one 
foot-ring jar base and a few miscellaneous body sherds of Romano-British grey coarse wares 
dating to the late first or second centuries which do not provide any secure dating evidence 
for the use or initial discarding of the moulds. Furthermore, none of the typological parallels 
for Waldringfield is from a secure excavated context. The discovery of a fragmentary 
crescentic terret of British type at the Claudio-Neronian fort of Hofheim, Taunus, can provide 
a terminus ante quem of c. AD 60 for its manufacture and that of the group.’ A similar date 
is argued for the horse trappings found in the Folly Lane burial, St Albans, Hertfordshire, 
where the associated pottery belongs to the period between the Roman invasion and the 
Boudiccan rebellion.’ The deceased was identified as an adult. A pre-Claudian date of 
manufacture can be calculated if the harness equipment was not made for the funerary 
ceremony but was gifted when the deceased assumed maturity, therefore, depending on age at 
death, the date of manufacture ranges between AD 15 and 30. Should the pieces have been a 
family inheritance, sacrificed because there were no obvious successors in a period of defeat 
and Roman occupation, then a date in the first century BC emerges. Due to intense heat and 
fragmentation before burial, it is not possible to see any degree of wear. The overall date range 
for crescentic terrets and quadrilobe strap-unions is usually estimated within the period 
between 50 BC and early Roman occupation. 

Despite its small size, the Waldringfield assemblage adds considerably to the repertoire of 
designs on crescentic terrets, since four of the five most complete terrets are without parallels 
and only one, WLD2, may relate to a recorded find. The most unusual motifs are the so-called 
‘bird-heads’ of WLD1 and WLD29, which are notably zoomorphic and for this reason are 
classified together as Terret Style 1. The decorative crescents on five terrets terminate in 
similar pointed lobes, with ‘eyes’, and this is a characteristic shared by a number of finds, all 
with different designs, most notably the matched set of five in the Westhall hoard, Suffolk, 
and small examples found at Richborough, Kent and Lakenheath, Suffolk, which integrate the 
Waldringfield workshop into a more general stylistic grouping." 

Like the terrets, the designs on the quadrilobe strap-unions are unique. Similar pointed 
lobes with ‘eyes’ are significant motifs in three of the four designs: WLD7, WLD9 and 11, and 
WLD18. The fourth, WLD10, is intriguing and different, since it appears to include opposed 
pairs of ‘bird-heads’, but with upturned beaks and curls for ‘eyes’, so outside the usual range 
of Waldringfield motifs. As they survive, the largest mould fragments have extensive areas of 
plain reserved metal so, judging from existing examples, the excised motifs were entwined 
with engraved lines and motifs into a complex overall design. Similarly, whilst the background 
cells would have been inlaid with red, the curls could be red or yellow and the ‘eyes’ are most 
likely to have been variations of blue, red or yellow. 

During the first century BC there appears to have been an increasing demand for objects 
with clear bright colours, particularly red and typified by imported pottery and glass, as seen 
in the finds at Camulodunum, so the extensive use of red glass inlay can be seen as part of this 
trend. Where early red glass was made is not known, but current research suggests that the 
source for all pre-conquest pieces sampled was in the eastern Mediterranean, where its 
manufacture in the Roman period is known, and that it was imported as raw ingots. One such 
ingot was found in Fish Street, London.” It is roughly oval - 20mm by 50mm by 60mm, and 
weighs 0.16 kg, and chemical analysis has identified its composition as leaded soda-lime-silica 
glass, similar to those used in the Iron Age and Roman periods. There is no convincing 
evidence that the technology to make this type of glass was ever introduced to pre-conquest 
Britain, which may help to explain why its use in decoration is limited. At the very least its 
import would be haphazard and expensive. 
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The Waldringfield moulds, and other related harness mounts, are objects of conspicuous 
consumption and display, and as such provide an insight into the attitudes of both the smiths 
and the status-conscious British owners. They are significantly more colourful and flamboyant 
than their earlier equivalents, posed unique technical problems, took at least twice the time to 
finish as comparable single-faced items, and all required the import of rare coloured glass 
from the Mediterranean area. Even though only one face of the object would have been visible 
at a time, the owners would have had the satisfaction of knowing that any onlooker would 
realise that it was double sided and appreciate its magnificence. Although engaged to cast 
matched sets the makers apparently ignored a technique which would have assisted them to 
standardise and maximise their output, preferring methods which promoted variation whilst 
capitalising on their hand-eye expertise." 
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NOTES 


1 Martin and Feldman 1986, 155-56. Also SCCAS archive plan WLD 001: ‘Sketch plan and section of trial 
trenches in Waldringfield churchyard 26-27 Oct. 1986’, E.A. Martin and H. Feldman. 

2 BM Registration 1855, 5-19, 1-5, 9-10. The objects were part of what is described in the Medieval and 

Later Register as a hoard of metal objects discovered by chance in draining Millpost Field in the spring of 

1855. There are no further details. Since the objects include a Roman coin, a lamp, a sherd of samian, other 

pottery and a flue tile, it is presumed that the site of a later Roman settlement had also been disturbed. 

Martin 1978, 137-40. It is described as a chance find. 

BM Registration 1855, 5-19, 1-5, 9-10. 

5 See the find at Banham, Norfolk, which could be a terret or a metal pattern for impressing wax models for 
two different designs. Gurney (ed.) 1998, 184-85, Fig 2, A. Object not examined by VR. 

6 See the second linch-pin head found at Colne Fen, Huntingdonshire: Tebbutt and Fox 1961, 235-38, 
pl. XLV, 2. When examined in detail, the cell edges of this linch-pin are scalloped and uneven and floor is 
grooved with gouge impressions. Although not visible in the publication, these details are recorded on 
photographs by Dave Webb of Cambridge Archaeological Unit. 

7 Freestone et al 2003, 144, table 16.1, columns 1-2 and 5-6. 

8 The idea that the Waldringfield workshops specialised in yoke furniture was proposed by Dr Mansel 
Spratling. See the layout of five terrets in Kirkburn, Burial K6, Stead 1991, 13-19, fig. 127. 

9 Ritterling 1913, 37, pl. XIIL The original information was provided by Mansel Spratling. 

10 Foster and Northover 1999, 133-43; Rigby 1999, 185. 

11 Bushe-Foxe 1949, 106, pl. 1, 2; Foster 2002, fig. 37 and cover; Ashmolean Museum 1927.4615. 

12 Freestone et al. 2003, 144, table 16.1; BM Registration 1932, 10-19, 8. 

13 For the composition of ancient glass used to inlay other Iron Age artefacts and discussion of the 
techniques used, see Stapleton 2006, 129; and Rigby 2006, 115-21. 
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A POSSIBLE MIDDLE SAXON BUILDING AND FEATURES 
IN WENHASTON, SUFFOLK 


by ABBY ANTROBUS AND DUNCAN STIRK 


THIS NOTE DISCUSSES a possible Middle Saxon building and associated features that have 
been identified on a predominantly Roman site in Wenhaston in the east of the county. It 
potentially adds to a relatively small regional corpus of excavated rural settlement data for 
that period. 

Wenhaston lies on the southern side of the Blyth valley (Fig 20). In origin, it is one of the 
‘small towns’ of Roman Suffolk that are characterised by finds scattered over areas of 
10-30ha.' Aerial photographs of the open fields to the east of the village reveal crop-marks of 
enclosures and field systems, and these coincide with not only Roman but also prehistoric, 
Anglo-Saxon and medieval surface finds (Suffolk Historic Environment Record nos WMH 
004 and 005). Limited excavation to date suggests that Roman activity extended beneath part 
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FIG. 20 — Site location and archaeological context. 
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of the modern village, between WMH 004 and WMH 005.? Scattered pottery and metalwork 
within the area of WMH 005 indicates a cemetery of early Anglo-Saxon date in that vicinity, 
but the historic village core, as shown on the 1884 Ordnance Survey map, is concentrated to 
the west, extending northwards from St Peter’s church, which is Norman or earlier in origin 
(WMH 010). The area therefore holds appreciable latent potential for understanding the 
development of Wenhaston and its apparently shifting settlement focus. 

This note focuses on a site, WMH 033, dug in 2009 prior to development of farmland to 
the north of Narrow Way (TM 4290 7544). It lay just within WMH 004 on the edge of the 
present village. Two phases of Roman activity were identified: in the first, a late first/early 
second-century timber building was oriented to a south-west-north-east boundary ditch, the 
alignments of which were reiterated in later-second-third century buildings and associated 
ditches (Fig 21). 

Parts of the Roman settlement were properly revealed for the first time, but the concern here 
is a later organisation of the site. A large east-west ditch, G1012, on a different alignment to 
earlier features, was cut across preceding buildings. Structure G1013 and possible fence line 
G1014 shared the alignment of that ditch, with pit G1023 situated between them. These 
features produced relatively small assemblages of finds dating to the Roman period but, 
significantly, single sherds of Middle Anglo-Saxon Ipswich Ware (AD700-850) were 
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recovered from the truncated surface of ditch G1012 and from pit G1023. This points to 
activity of that date, largely masked by the presence of earlier finds, and a high degree of 
abrasion to the Roman pottery from these features leads to the interpretation that it was 
residual on site. 

This sets a context for the interpretation of structure G1013 as an Anglo-Saxon building, 
which will be briefly described. It was a rectangular structure up to 7.7m wide and 16m long. 
Two roof supports may have occupied post-holes on the long axis: post-pipes were 0.27m and 
0.45m in diameter. The site was on a subsoil of sand and sandy gravel and had been ploughed; 
possible truncation or destruction might therefore account for the absence of internal surfaces 
and structural features such as slots all round the building, as well as the sparseness of remains 
on the southern side. Smaller post-holes (0.5m by 0.38m by 0.29m deep, and 0.31m in 
diameter by 0.24m deep) seem to represent an internal partition spanning at least halfway 
across the structure from the northern wall, giving a chamber 6.2m wide.’ Despite the 
truncation, the external walls show a combination of earth-fast post and post-in-trench 
construction, with two or three post-holes ranged along the eastern side, and an irregular, 
shallow slot and four unevenly spaced post-holes of varying depth on the northern. The 
western end comprised four post-holes, two of them within each end of a slot. Repair of the 
structure is suggested by double post-pipes in some of the post-holes. 

Earth-fast posts and sill beams were used across the region in both the Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon periods. The post-in-trench technique as used here, however, is most commonly seen in 
Middle and Late Anglo-Saxon buildings’ including, for example, at Whitehouse Industrial 
Estate in Ipswich, West Stow and, further afield, Catholme in Staffordshire.° 

Although not robustly provable, the features of the building, the Ipswich Ware, abraded 
Roman material, and reorganisation of the site provide circumstantial evidence for an Anglo- 
Saxon phase of associated building, pit and fence within a boundary ditch. This ditch had a 
possible structural slot in parts of the base, perhaps evidence for a palisade, and it appears to 
relate to a significant curvilinear crop-mark shown on Fig. 20.’ This first indication of the 
presence of an enclosed settlement comparable to that at Whitehouse Industrial Estate,* or 
Higham Ferrars in Northamptonshire,’ offers one pointer for future exploration of 
Wenhaston’s palimpsest of crop-marks. 

The possible presence of such an Anglo-Saxon site, between the Blyth and one of its 
tributaries, on a former Roman small town, contributes to the study of settlement in Suffolk, 
where the Middle Saxon period remains under-represented. Early Anglo-Saxon settlement is 
generally understood to occupy the lighter river-valley soils and gravel terraces (such as the 
sandy soils of the Blyth valley),’? but whilst data from the Portable Antiquities Scheme is filling 
in gaps in the mapped record, relatively few settlement sites, particularly of Middle Saxon 
date, have been excavated." A related observation is that studies of village morphology are 
increasingly adding to large-scale understanding of early settlement shifts and eventual 
stabilisation, often, although not exclusively, in the Late Saxon period:” this posited Middle 
Saxon phase at Wenhaston is close to the indicated Early Anglo-Saxon cemetery site at WHM 
005 noted above, but 400m from St Peter’s church, north of which the village is now 
concentrated. This suggests a shift dating to sometime between the Middle Saxon period and 
the construction of the Norman church. Whilst the site highlights inherent uncertainties in 
identifying Anglo-Saxon phases on sites where residual Roman artefacts can swamp relatively 
uncommon later finds, it also offers a small window into the changing focus and nature of a 
settlement over time, demonstrating the information potential of even small development sites 
within and on the periphery of historic villages. 
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NOTES 


1 Plouviez 1995. 

2 Boulter 1998: a Roman pit and ditch at 14 Narrow Way (WHM 019) were revealed in evaluation; Stirk 
2009: monitoring at Church Lane revealed Roman finds. 

3 Stirk and Benfield 2009; Stirk 2010. 

4 Partitions dividing off sections of buildings have been recorded on other sites, e.g. Hall 2 at West Stow, 
where a partition gave an eastern chamber 2.44m wide (West 1985, 11). 

5 Jude Plouviez and Jess Tipper pers. comm. Hamerow’s national corpus (2002, 46) shows a trend at this date 
towards post-in-trench buildings. Roman buildings on WMH 033 were represented by post-holes and 
possible evidence for timber/wattle panels between posts rather than posts-in-trenches. 

6 West 1985; Caruth 1996, 479; Losco-Bradley and Kinsley, 2002; Lucy et al. 2009; Andrew Tester pers. 
comm. for Brandon. 

7 Stirk and Benfield 2009, 24, citing Palmer 2008. 

8 Caruth 1996. 

9 Hardy et al 2007. 

10 West 1999, 44. 

11 Medleycott 2011, 48, 57 — with notable exceptions: Brandon, West Stow and Ipswich. 

12 Wade 1999, 46 for late Saxon stabilisation; other major studies designed to explore settlement change are 
also reaching fruition e.g. Aston and Gerrard 2007, Page and Jones 2007. 
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THE BUTTERMARKET CEMETERY AND THE ORIGINS 
OF IPSWICH IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY AD 


by CHRISTOPHER SCULL 


IPSWICH IS ONE of the major craft production and trading settlements - the so-called wics 
or emporia — of the seventh to ninth centuries in England for which there is good 
archaeological evidence, and has been seen as the main port-of-entry for the East Anglian 
kingdom through which exchange with the continent was channelled.’ These major emporia 
have assumed a central place in debates over the nature of urbanism and urban origins in post- 
Roman Britain and are accorded an important role in the developing socio-economic 
complexity that governed the rise of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom structure.’ Understanding the 
origins and development of the Middle Saxon settlement at Ipswich is therefore a research 
objective of national and international importance. 

At its greatest extent the pre-Viking settlement at Ipswich covered around 50ha. Rescue 
excavations since 1974 have allowed detailed examination of some 3-4 per cent of this area. 
The crucial excavation for our understanding of the development of the Ipswich settlement in 
the seventh and eighth centuries was undertaken in 1987 and 1988 on the site of the 
Buttermarket in the centre of the modern town (Fig. 22).° This revealed a sequence of activity 


FIG. 22 — Ipswich, location of the cemeteries at Boss Hall and Buttermarket. 
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from the seventh to the nineteenth centuries, of which the earliest phase was a cemetery in use 
during the seventh century. A detailed analysis of the cemetery has now been published which 
revises some previous thinking about Ipswich’s early history and development.’ This short 
paper summarises some main conclusions set out in that publication which should be 
consulted for full data, detailed analysis, and supporting references. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF IPSWICH IN THE SEVENTH TO NINTH CENTURIES 


The best direct evidence for the earliest (seventh-century) settlement at Ipswich comes from 
excavations at St Peter’s St/Greyfriars Road which revealed settlement features (Grubenhduser 
and pits) associated with ceramic assemblages of local handmade wares and imported 
continental pottery. Taken with the distribution of early handmade pottery and other material 
culture items of the seventh and early eighth centuries which have been recovered as residual 
in later contexts, this suggests a settlement area of between 6ha and 30ha on the north bank 
of the River Orwell (Fig. 23). 

Immediately north of this settlement was the Buttermarket cemetery. It was very probably 
the main cemetery serving the settlement although there is some evidence for other smaller 
burial groups on the settlement margins. The full cemetery area was not excavated, and within 
the excavated area there was much damage from later activity. It is however possible to 
estimate the minimum burial area and the original density of burial. This suggests that were 
originally at least 400-450 graves (of which 71 certain graves and a further 7 possible graves 
were recorded). 

The material culture assemblage from the early settlement does not allow close dating. It 
belongs to a pre-Ipswich-ware ceramic phase (before AD 700/720) and to the seventh century. 
The cemetery, however, is dated both by grave goods and by radiocarbon,’ which agree well. 
This gives us dates by which a community had started to bury here and so by extension the 
time by which a settlement with a permanent population had been established. Grave goods 
suggest that this was AD 610/20-640/50. The radiocarbon model gives cal AD 595-640 (at 
95 per cent probability) and cal AD 610-635 (at 68 per cent probability). 

The Buttermarket cemetery was abandoned by the end of the seventh century and it may 
have gone out of use as early as AD 680 (the radiocarbon model gives an 81.5 per cent 
probability that no burial on site was interred after this date). The area was then given over 
to occupation and craft activity as part of a rapid expansion of the settlement with streets laid 
out to an orthogonal pattern to the north of the original settlement nucleus and south of the 
River Orwell. During this time the production of Ipswich ware began to the north-east of the 
original settlement area. 


BURIAL AND COMMUNITY IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY 


There is evidence for craft production and for overseas contacts from the earliest phases of the 
settlement. The ceramic assemblage is unique among East Anglian sites of the seventh century 
for the high proportion (14 per cent) of imported wares. In the cemetery, the earliest graves 
include burials with material culture assemblages which suggest individuals from the 
Continent. 

The area of seventh-century settlement activity at Ipswich is larger than contemporary rural 
settlements in Suffolk and the evidence suggests a larger population and a higher population 
density. Because there is a radiocarbon model for the length of time the Buttermarket cemetery 
was in use, it is possible to calculate (with due caution) the likely contributing population, 
which was probably in the low hundreds. At a minimum estimate the Buttermarket 
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FIG. 23 — Map of Ipswich, showing the development of the settlement in the 7th to 9th centuries. 
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population was seven to eleven times greater than that at Bloodmoor Hill, Carlton Colville, 
Suffolk where the cemetery is interpreted as representing a single household or the population 
of a single high-status establishment of the middle to later seventh century.° 

Men, women and children were all buried at the Buttermarket cemetery. Where it is possible 
to judge biological sex or the expression of gender through the provision of grave goods the 
ratio is 2:1 men : women, but this can be determined only in a small minority of cases and so 
no broader demographic conclusion can be drawn. 

Investment in burial suggests marked degrees of social differentiation. This is expressed in 
the provision of grave goods, and in the provision of structures, mounds and burial 
containers. Interestingly, though, some of these aspects of burial practice tend to be mutually 
exclusive, and there appears to be some spatial (though not chronological) distinction. The 
evidence suggests two competing, or at least distinctive, funerary languages, one which 
emphasised social identity through the provision of grave goods, the other funerary 
investment through the provision of specific types of burial container and the construction of 
mounds over the graves. 

Although there are some higher-status burials there is nothing outstanding. The status of the 
richer families burying at Buttermarket was not, on the evidence of the female graves, equal 
to those of the aristocratic women buried, for example, at Swallowcliffe Down or 
Desborough, or elsewhere in East Anglia at Boss Hall or Harford Farm. The single 
outstanding burial (grave 1306) is male, and continental, but it looks more impressive in 
England than it would on the Continent. The conclusion is that these are families of a local 
rather than a wider importance. 

There is some evidence for burial plots. It is commonly argued that these represent 
households, and they may well do so here. The best evidence at Buttermarket, though, comes 
from an area used and maintained over two or perhaps three generations. This suggests that 
lineage (descent identity) was as important a structuring feature of the cemetery, and the 
communities that used it, as household (contemporary) identity. 

There is strong evidence for the presence of individuals from the Continent, or groups that 
chose to express a strong continental affiliation in burial practice. This is seen most clearly in 
grave 1306, a coffined inhumation with spear, seax and belt-suite of continental type, and also 
in graves 2297 and 3871 which also contained continental belt-suites.? One of the richer 
female burials, grave 2962, has chatelaine elements which are of continental inspiration if not 
manufacture.’ A number of graves have elaborate linings or structure which may suggest 
emulation of contemporary burial practices across the North Sea.’ 

There are a few so-called deviant burials within the cemetery, including a possible execution 
victim (grave 4926). Following Andrew Reynolds,"” we might see this as indicating a 
community where customary sanction rather than formal judicial authority operated. This is 
interesting in the light of the role claimed for emporia in the rise of kingdoms and state 
structures, perhaps suggesting that royal interest in the earliest settlement at Ipswich did not 
impinge on community prerogatives. 

The cemetery probably served a pagan population initially, but it is unlikely that the local 
population burying here in mid-late seventh century did not profess Christianity at some level. 
There is however nothing in burial practice which might be considered specifically pagan or 
Christian, nor any threshold of change in burial practice that might mark the adoption of 
Christianity. Although the cemetery spans the Conversion Period, the conversion is 
archaeologically unrecognisable here. 

This was not a community which lay outside the constraints of kinship, rank and custom at 
a time when social, political and economic hierarchies were becoming more marked. There is 
evidence for social differentiation both within and between households and lineages or 
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families, and for a balance between community-identity and the autonomy of lineage or 
household. The suggestion of some competition between lineages reinforces the impression of 
autonomy, and suggests that this place had a permanence and integrity which made it the 
appropriate arena, and its inhabitants the appropriate audience, for such discourse. 

The seventh-century settlement at Ipswich is best interpreted as a new foundation which 
was primarily intended to channel exchange with the continent and allow some control of the 
benefits — in revenue, prestige and authority — accruing from this. It must have functioned 
under paramount (royal) oversight and taxation, but immediate property and economic 
interests were more likely vested in magnates or magnate lineages. Both socially and 
physically, therefore, the community burying at Buttermarket may be seen as an 
agglomeration of establishments and households, each a part of, or linked to, a discrete 
network of estates through which the surplus from extensive or multiple holdings could be 
redistributed or redeployed. Possible examples of such estate centres in the hinterland of 
Ipswich have been identified archaeologically at Coddenham and Barham." 

Ipswich was a new foundation but it was established in a settled and populated landscape. 
Equally, the exchange contacts which it existed to channel did not spring up fully formed, but 
were an amplified development of socially- and politically-embedded exchange already 
attested in the archaeology of the sixth century. In the immediate vicinity of Ipswich itself is 
the cemetery at Hadleigh Road.” This was in use from late fifth or earlier sixth century until 
the middle of the seventh century and has evidence for Kentish and continental links from 
later sixth century. It is a possible candidate for a community with inter-regional exchange 
contacts immediately before the establishment of the Ipswich settlement and the Buttermarket 
cemetery. One possibility is that Kentish dynastic patronage of the East Anglian kings may 
have involved some mediation of long-distance exchange-contacts and possibly even some 
direct oversight or protection of activity in the Ipswich area around the turn of the seventh 
century." 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL CONTEXTS 


Control of long-distance exchange is widely proposed as one of the primary mechanisms 
governing the development of social and political stratification in sixth- and seventh-century 
England, underpinning the dynastic power which established the regional kingdom-structure 
of the seventh and eighth centuries.'* Sutton Hoo is the most famous feature of the seventh- 
century cultural landscape in south-east Suffolk. Given the postulated link between Anglo- 
Saxon kingship and emporia it is tempting to see the foundation of Ipswich as an initiative of 
the Wuffing dynasty and to view south-east Suffolk in the early seventh century as the core of 
a proto-state in which we can detect evidence for some emergent integration of political, 
economic and ideological central place functions in the same general locality.'* 

Before accepting a simple link between Ipswich and the expressions of a regional dynastic 
authority at Sutton Hoo, however, it is worth exploring some of the possible contexts for the 
establishment of a trading site under royal authority. It is possible to envisage a number of 
possibilities, and although these depend upon a handful of problematic documentary sources, 
and may all be over-simplistic or plain wrong, they do serve to illustrate the likely complexity 
and dynamism of agencies and events that lie behind generalising models linking long-distance 
exchange, the development of royal power, and state-formation. 

The radiocarbon model for the Buttermarket cemetery allows the possibility that it came 
into use as early as AD 595. It is more probable, though, that it came into use no earlier than 
the second or third decade of the seventh century (there is a 21.8 per cent probability that 
burial began before AD 610). Our knowledge of the regnal chronology of the East Anglian 
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kings during these years is not entirely secure. This was a period of fluctuating dynastic 
fortunes, which encompassed both some claim to supreme hegemony by Redwald and 
apparent subordination to Penda of Mercia under Aethelhere, and as many as six individuals 
may be identified as holding power singly or jointly during the two decades to AD 640 
(Redwald, Eorpwald, Eorpwald’s successor or successors who may have included Ricbert, 
Sigebert, Ecgric, and Anna). 

It may be tempting to see the foundation of Ipswich (especially if it was intended to suppress 
earlier arrangements outside the full control of the East Anglian kings) as an act of assertion 
by Redwald, linked to a claim to paramount status following the death of Aethelbert of Kent 
in AD 616. One possible model might be that an antecedent site, served by the Hadleigh Road 
cemetery, enjoyed some Kentish patronage or protection during the reign of Aethelbert. Under 
these circumstances the establishment of an East Anglian emporium at Ipswich, imposing 
royal prerogative and full control of the benefits accruing from trade, might be seen both as 
a strong practical assertion of authority and a powerful statement of the shifting balance of 
dynastic power in southern England. If this scenario is correct, and if Redwald was the man 
buried in the Mound One ship burial at Sutton Hoo, then Ipswich and the climax of princely 
burial at Sutton Hoo would indeed be expressions of the same dynastic aspirations. 

An alternative model, though, might be that the Ipswich settlement was established under 
the auspices of Sigebert in the early 630s. Sigebert had escaped the enmity of Redwald through 
exile in Frankia, where he had converted to Christianity; he inaugurated the conversion of the 
East Angles, and with his sanction and support the Burgundian, Felix, was established as their 
first bishop. Encouraging trade contacts with the Christian, Merovingian, Continent, under 
formal royal oversight, would therefore appear to be a plausible component of the bundle of 
symbolic and practical measures that one might expect to be deployed in the course of 
Sigebert’s regnal project. Under this scenario (and depending upon how one reads the possible 
alternative sequences of burial at Sutton Hoo) Ipswich may be represented as belonging to a 
world in which the mortuary symbolism of princely burial epitomized by Sutton Hoo had 
been decisively abandoned by Christian royalty in favour of church-burial, part of an 
ideological and political re-alignment with the Frankish world. 

Both of these readings assume that indigenous paramount authority was the moving factor, 
but the possibility that external authority may also have played a part should be considered. 
Some Kentish involvement in the Ipswich area at the turn of the seventh century has already 
been posited. A further possibility is that there may have been some direct assertion of 
authority by continental elites. The Buttermarket cemetery includes graves which are almost 
certainly those of individuals from the Continent. The evidence of date and identity would be 
consistent with continental initiative being as important as insular authority in the 
establishment of the trading settlement, perhaps even to the extent that a continental presence 
and claim to authority may have been one of the factors prompting the assertion of indigenous 
royal control. This would chime with suggestions about Frankish claims to hegemony in 
southern and eastern England and with the axis of any core-periphery relationship between 
Merovingian and English kingdoms.” 

Imported pottery and the coinage of the eighth and ninth centuries indicate that Ipswich’s 
overseas trade was with the Rhineland, Flanders and northern France. The clearest 
expressions in burial of a foreign cultural identity at Buttermarket also point to links with 
these areas. Any contacts with northern France and Flanders will have been with territories 
under Frankish authority. The situation on the lower Rhine was more complex, but evidence 
for the balance of power here, and of the early history of the vicus that was to become the 
major emporium of Dorestad, suggests a Frankish political context until the middle of the 
seventh century. This would support the view that Frankish territory and Frankish elites were 
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the initial foci of the links channelled through Ipswich. 

It would be unrealistic, though, to assume that this pattern remained unchanging through 
the seventh century. Both the seventh-century settlement at Ipswich and its associated 
cemetery at Buttermarket may appear relatively short-lived to the modern archaeological 
perspective, but they endured for at least the span of a human lifetime and must have been 
fixed elements of the physical and cognitive landscape for at least two or three generations of 
adults — foreign, as well as indigenous. During this time the political fortunes of the East 
Anglian dynasty fluctuated. It may also be presumed that the nature and focus of contacts 
channelled through the settlement were subject to change, and that those of the eighth and 
ninth centuries differed in character and emphasis from those of the seventh century. It is 
possible, for example, to envisage a development from initial contacts, embedded in social and 
political links, directed towards northern France and Flanders, to increasingly commercial 
contact on a larger scale with the Rhineland via the Rhine mouths and the emporia at 
Domburg and then Dorestad. 


SUBSEQUENT DEVELOPMENTS AND SOME CONCLUSIONS 


The increase in area and population at Ipswich from c. AD 700 was accompanied by an 
intensification and diversification of craft-production and economic activity, including the 
large-scale production and distribution of Ipswich Ware. By the middle of the eighth century 
it is realistic to suggest that the greatly expanded settlement was linked to its hinterland 
through markets with a significant element of monetary exchange. 

The scale of expansion and the comprehensive reconfiguration of social and physical space 
at Ipswich argues that this was planned and instigated by a central authority and so it seems 
highly likely that this was a royal initiative, intended to promote and to regulate commercial 
activity on a new scale. The scale and nature of change also implies some social and economic 
realignment within the settlement-population, and we may infer a change in the social 
character and make-up of the settlement, with a greater number directly and primarily 
involved in exchange and manufacture and a lessening of magnate presence or influence under 
stronger royal control. 

The Buttermarket cemetery went out of use in the reign of Aldwulf (AD 663-713) and the 
remodelling of Ipswich may be attributed to him or (possibly) to his successor Aelfwald (AD 
713-49). Interestingly, at around this time there appears to be a shift in the balance of 
importance between Coddenham and Barham, and the wealthy female burial at Boss Hall 
(grave 93), which may be dated to c. AD 690/700, provides evidence for an elite establishment 
close to Ipswich that might be a candidate for the seat of elite authority or control." 

Two major thresholds of change and development can be identified in the archaeological 
record for Ipswich in the seventh century: the establishment of the settlement and its 
associated cemetery, and the expansion and reconfiguration of the settlement and 
abandonment of the Buttermarket cemetery. The settlement of AD 750 was likely very 
different from that of AD 650 in its social and proprietorial structures as well as in size and 
degrees of economic specialisation and diversity, and in the nature of its broader contacts. It 
would be a mistake, too, to assume that two episodes of accelerated change punctuated 
periods of stasis. Human behaviour is dynamic; ideology and practice are constantly 
reinvented; large-scale and long-term social changes are the results of the aggregates of human 
actions — albeit at varying scales and degrees. When looking at such dramatic change as we 
see at Ipswich over a period of a century we must always therefore bear in mind human 
agency and the timescales of human action. 
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THE INTERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FREEMEN 
AND MANORS IN LATE ANGLO-SAXON SUFFOLK 


by GEORGE BARLOW 


INTRODUCTION 


DOMESDAY BOOK RECORDS the great survey of the country ordered by William the 
Conqueror in 1085. It comprises two volumes, Little Domesday which covers Suffolk, 
Norfolk and Essex, and Great Domesday which covers the rest of England and parts of Wales. 
Little Domesday is in fact the larger and more detailed of the two volumes.' One exceptional 
feature of Suffolk at the end of the Anglo-Saxon period, as recorded in Little Domesday, was 
the presence of large numbers of freemen, representing 41 per cent of the total population of 
the county.’ Freemen, together with sokemen, constituted an element of society that was not 
bound to the immediate service of the local lords, so it may appear contradictory that Little 
Domesday also records in Suffolk some of the highest densities of manors in the country. With 
so many freemen operating largely outside the manorial system, why were there so many 
manors in Suffolk? Examining the interrelationship between these two elements, and its 
impact on the system of administration across Suffolk in the Anglo-Saxon period, may also 
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provide further insights into the development of settlement in the county. The study will focus 
on two new distribution maps, created from the information contained in Little Domesday 
through the use of computer databases and GIS (Geographic Information Systems) software, 
showing freemen and sokemen in the county (plotted against the distribution of early Anglo- 
Saxon sites shown in Fig. 24 and the number of manorial centres recorded in Little Domesday 
for each named vill shown in Fig. 25). 

The use of a GIS platform to accurately plot the information permitted greater quantities of 
data to be analysed across larger regional areas at a far greater magnitude of focus than had 
previously been possible or attempted, enabling more detailed comparisons to take place. To 
provide a greater context for the information analysed in the study, these figures are plotted 
against a base map showing the location and size of each Domesday vill. The size of each vill, 
or more precisely the size of the arable land recorded for each vill in Little Domesday, is 
accurately plotted by the size of each disc. The calculations for the size of arable land are 
based on an assumption that one carucate equals 120 statute acres.‘ To plot the vills, each area 
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is converted into square metres and the radius of each disc calculated, using the formula radius 
= V (area/t). Each disc is then plotted on GIS using a buffer tool, around a central grid 
reference. The central grid reference is taken from the four-figure references provided for each 
vill in the index of places in Volume 2 of the Phillimore translation of Little Domesday.’ 

The study will make a number of proposals: first that whilst the large numbers of freemen 
and sokemen recorded for the county in Little Domesday were generally small entrepreneurial 
farmers, they were not necessarily found in recently settled marginal areas of land, but had a 
far stronger presence in the heart of both the landscape and society.‘ These freemen and 
sokemen were occupying the prime valley sites that in other areas of the country were the 
location of the capita (manorial centres) of large and multiple estates. Second, that the 
remnants of earlier political units can be seen in the pattern of hundreds and letes across parts 
of the county at Domesday and are symptomatic of the continuation of an early system of 
extensive lordship in these areas.’ Extensive lordship was a system of administrative and 
political control based on the social links and obligations of a community or folk group and 
a system of community land (known as folkland) to which those obligations were bound. This 
system predated the development of large and multiple estates.’ One widespread form of 
extensive lordship known as the scir, will be discussed in more detail below.’ Third, that in 
Suffolk the presence of a large free population, inhabiting a dense network of individual 
holdings, inhibited the evolution of these large and multiple estates in these parts of the 
county, and acted to suppress the development of a feudal system of control through land 
ownership. Fourth and finally it will be shown, through careful examination of the 
distribution of manors, how these units still fulfilled an important and vital role in the political 
and administrative systems of extensive lordship across the county. 


FREEMEN AND SOKEMEN 


Little Domesday records over 8000 named and unnamed freemen and sokemen in Suffolk, 
occupying holdings as small as the 5 perches of land held by a freeman in Boulge (Little 
Domesday: LDB fol. 443v), or the fourth part of an acre held by a freeman in Hoo (LDB fol. 
317v), to holdings as large as the 100 acres held by Alwin a freeman in Hanchet (LDB fol. 
396) or the 5 carucates of land held by Alfgeat at Barton Mills (LDB fol. 435v).'° Freemen are 
also recorded as holding manors, and Athelgyth, a freewoman, held Shimpling as a manor of 
6% carucates (LDB fol. 415v). Manors were also occasionally recorded as being held by 
sokemen: a sokeman held 2 carucates of land and 10 acres as a manor in Denston (LDB fol. 
390). What at first sight appears to be a definitive classification recorded by Little Domesday 
actually hides a plethora of sub-classes. From these few examples it is clear that the 
classification ranges from people whose landholding was little larger than that which would 
be expected for an unfree peasant such as a bordar or cottar, right through to housecarls, 
thegns and other members of the upper ranks of Anglo-Saxon society. To this extent the term 
‘freeman’ represents the legal and fiscal status of that individual rather than their social class. 

The complexity of these sub-classes is also in part recorded in Domesday through the 
associated rights, privileges and service obligations of these freemen and sokemen. These 
rights and obligations were a mixture of public duties, including those of the ancient scir, and 
individual private arrangements. For example, whether they were subject to a lord’s fold or 
held their own fold-soke; who held patronage and jurisdiction over them; whether they held 
life or lease interests; and the extent to which they were free to deal with their landholdings. 
These potential complexities in the Domesday record can be demonstrated in one entry in 
Little Domesday, fol. 421: 
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Auti [and] Ketil, free men and thegns, held Rushford TRE with 2 carucates of land ... These men held 
this land TRE as two manors ... In the same place 8 freemen with 1 carucate of land and 9 acres by 
commendation. Over 7 they have fold-soke and commendation over one only ... St Edmund has the 
soke over the whole Hundred. 


Throughout Little Domesday careful distinction is made between freemen and sokemen, 
although even this distinction has never been satisfactorily explained. The current 
understanding is that the sokemen, inhabiting what is thought to be the remnants of the 
warland of older multiple estates that had been alienated by the king to a local lord, fell within 
the jurisdiction of that lord and his court. Multiple estates were structured around a system 
of land ownership and use. The whole estate was owned by the lord, while the land-use was 
split between inland and warland. Inland was inhabited and worked by the unfree peasantry, 
its sole purpose being to produce food for the local lord. Warland was other land in the estate 
inhabited by free peasants, who were able to use the land for their own needs and 
requirements, but still owed limited service obligations and duties to the local lord. A 
comparison of the entries recorded for Colneis hundred on the northern banks of the River 
Orwell with that of the Shotley peninsula on the southern banks demonstrates exactly how 
fine this distinction can be. A single entry for Earl Gyrth’s 2% carucate manor at Shotley 
(Little Domesday fols 287 and 287v) records 210 unnamed sokemen holding 2670 acres. This 
gives an average holding size of 12.7 acres for each sokeman,' whereas for Colneis hundred 
there are 38 separate entries covering 153 named freemen commended to Norman the Sheriff 
in 25 different named vills, holding a total of 1721 acres, at an average holding size of 11.2 
acres for each freeman. Occupying similar areas of land, in reality, it must be doubted that 
there was much difference between the two groups of men, except that those on the Shotley 
peninsula occupied land that had previously been alienated by the king to a lord, in this 
instance to the earl of East Anglia, Gyrth, or a predecessor, and so were bound, not to the king 
but to the earl, and came under the jurisdiction of the manorial court rather than the hundred 
court. This also shows the difficulties in trying to place Domesday records in the landscape. 
Domesday simply does not provide detail on the size of the sokemen’s individual holdings or 
their locations, whereas this information is recorded for the freemen, and it is proposed that 
the sokemen’s holdings are likely to have been scattered over a similar area and variety of 
holdings as those of the freemen in Colneis, rather than in one large continuous common field, 
if the entry in Little Domesday is taken at face value. If sokemen did indeed occupy the 
warland of old multiple estates, then their limited distribution across the county shown in Fig. 
26 suggests an equally limited distribution of multiple estates, such as Earl Gyrth’s based in 
Shotley. 

In contrast to these sokemen, the freemen of Suffolk held land freely and could bring suits 
in the hundredal court. Freemen owed services and dues directly to the king including feorm 
(a render of specified amounts of food which had to be provided each year) and other public 
services such as attendance at court, bridge building, fortification work and fyrd service 
(military service in the Anglo-Saxon fyrd army). In addition to these there were other light 
agricultural duties and obligations referred to in Little Domesday simply as service, such as 
that owed by 9 freemen to Bury Abbey’s manor in Bradfield (LDB fol. 362). Domesday also 
records incidences where freemen listed in one vill had to perform these services in another, 
such as the 21 freemen in West Stow who did service in Lackford (LDB fol. 364), or the 10 
freemen of Flempton who owed service in Risby, Lackford and Hengrave (LDB fol. 358). 
Roffe has suggested that these duties are indicative of these freemen’s landholdings being part 
of a manor, even if they themselves were not considered manorial chattels.” Jolliffe, and more 
recently Faith, have more persuasively argued that many of these services were a continuance 
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of the ancient scir obligations and customs that originated in the system of extensive lordship, 
and which could typically include the same type of agricultural boon works.’ By Domesday, 
some of these services had been commuted to cash payments and are recorded as customary 
dues. These were payable to the same manorial centre as the original service was earlier due, 
so for the 21 freemen of West Stow referred to above, this meant that the customary dues had 
to be paid at Lackford (LDB fol. 364). 

Another important aspect of the status of freemen was the right to migrate and to choose 
the lord to whom they were commended." This could often lead to complex webs of 
commendation such as is recorded in Little Domesday folio 299v for Middleton. 


In the same place 6 free men. Brunwine was wholly Munulf’s man TRE; Alfheah was half [Munulf’s 
man] and Leofric half. Asmoth was wholly the woman of Toli the sheriff and Beorhtmzr her son was 
the man of Beorhtmzr the reeve of Robert Malet with a sixth part of the land. Cyneric was the man 
of Eadric, son of Ingeld and Grim was his man also. 


It was the independent legal personality, the right and obligation to attend court and, 
importantly, the duty to pay the geld due on their lands that most clearly defined freemen and 
sokemen, forming the basis of their status and linking that status to the land. Faith, 
highlighting the close associations of these freemen holdings with both the king and with the 
public services and dues described above, concluded that they might have developed out of the 
ancient folklands and scirs. The small administrative scir referred to was a form of social 
organisation based on public obligations and custom.’’ These social units were controlled by 
the dominant families, who held political and military power of the type described by Bassett. 
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Scirs were centred on important settlements where these dominant families received and gave 
tribute, and settled disputes.’* These centres were often located in riverine positions near 
important transport routes and river crossings. Importantly, they served a social group which 
identified itself with the centre; a scir did not necessarily have any physical boundaries, nor 
did it have to be physically integrated, although it often naturally reflected the river valley 
systems on which the agrarian economy of the group was structured.” It is important to 
remember that the scir was essentially a political unit, whereas the later multiple estate which 
came to replace it was a unit of land ownership and food production. In large parts of Suffolk 
the development of large multiple estates only really occurred in the late tenth and early 
eleventh centuries, as the rule and control of people slowly became an integral part of land 
ownership. The timing of this development is much later than in other parts of the country. 
As a result a system developed in the county whereby the public rights and obligations became 
linked to the land rather than the owner. It is for this reason that public acknowledgment of 
the payment of the geld was so important to freemen and sokemen. There was a real danger 
that they could lose their status, and lose their land if they did not pay. There are examples 
from Domesday where lords have obtained ownership of land by paying the geld. The 
collection of the geld and local administration of the freemen was largely self-regulated, with 
the freemen grouped into tithings, the members of which were bound by frankpledge and were 
collectively responsible for the payment of the geld and the good behaviour of individual 
members.'* Whilst a freeman could act independently of his lord and was free to alienate his 
land, the interests of his family had still to be taken into account. This link with the family is 
equally apparent from the customs of partible inheritance that could attach to such land.” It 
is a combination of this freedom to alienate and partible inheritance, together with an active 
land market, that is believed, in part, to be responsible for the dense networks of 
smallholdings held by the freemen and sokemen in Domesday Suffolk. What cannot be 
ascertained from the snapshot of the landscape and society provided by Little Domesday is the 
longevity of many of the smallest holdings of only a few acres or less. It can be argued that 
these units were too small to support an independent household, and so must represent 
freemen on the very brink of servitude. Such a view is reliant on the freemen in question 
depending solely on agricultural produce from those holdings as their only source of food and 
income. These could equally be the holdings of semi-skilled craftsmen free to conduct non- 
agrarian commercial activities through which they were able to support and _ sustain 
themselves and their families, thus making the agricultural produce from smallholdings less 
crucial and the smallholdings themselves a far more permanent feature of the landscape. 

It is clear from Domesday that in Suffolk many held land jointly, and it would be an error to 
consider all freemen and sokemen as independent owners of individual plots of land. Whilst 
some of the Domesday entries recording land held jointly inevitably reflect tithe groups, others, 
where there are only two or three freemen holding small plots of land, may well indicate 
situations where the holding had to be shared to reflect the interests of the different freemen. 

The proportion of freemen and sokemen in the total population is greatest in the main 
central river valleys — in particular the Deben and Gipping towards the east of the county; and 
the Waveney, Dove, Little Ouse, Blackbourne and Lark in the north and west. Fig. 24 shows 
the combined distribution densities for freemen and sokemen compared to known early 
Anglo-Saxon sites. There appears to be a very high coincidence between the presence of 
freemen and sokemen in Domesday Suffolk and these early Anglo-Saxon sites. As with all 
archaeological evidence of this type, caution must be used, as the map naturally will not 
record any unknown sites. Equally, the majority of these early sites are cemeteries as opposed 
to actual settlements, which could have moved some distance away with people only returning 
to these sites to bury their dead. Whilst there may be similarities in the geographic distribution 
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of Domesday freemen and the early settlement of East Anglia, it must be remembered that the 
two are separated by over 500 years of history. It would be dangerous to infer that the 
Domesday freemen and sokemen are the direct descendants of these early settlers or assert 
some racial determination behind the class structure at Domesday. It is in these long settled 
valley sites that historians would normally expect to locate the establishment of large multiple 
estates, with areas of inland dedicated to the production of food for the lord, and populated 
by large numbers of bond peasants — typically slaves, bordars and villeins.”” Freemen and 
sokemen are usually only seen outside these central locations on areas of warland, where they 
occupy the land in small individual farms, often rented from the local lord. Tom Williamson, 
from his examination of the freemen and sokemen in Norfolk, proposed that the freemen were 
pioneering entrepreneurial farmers, assarting land in the more sparsely populated areas away 
from the main river valleys, on the poorer soils of the flat clay interfluves and coastal 
marshlands, on land that had only previously been used as part of the seasonal transhumance 
of livestock.?' For Suffolk, Little Domesday only records a pattern of large estates with higher 
numbers of slaves and villeins in the south and west of the county. So why are so many 
freemen and sokemen recorded in these main river valley locations? Was the later 
disintegration of these large estates more complete in these locations, caused by either a late 
surge in the number of immigrants into the area (i.e. fission from below) or were the estates 
deliberately split up and gifted to a greater number of supporters by a king or ealdorman who 
controlled these particular river valleys (fission from above)?” Both of these proposals 
presuppose that these large and multiple estates were in fact created in the first place, whereas 
the greater densities of free population living on small independent landholdings in the river 
valleys of northern and eastern Suffolk in particular probably acted to inhibit the development 
of such estates, thus enabling the earlier political scir system of extensive lordship based on 
public service and customs to remain predominant until much later in the Anglo-Saxon 
period. 

This system of extensive lordship may have been perpetuated and supported by Ely Abbey 
and the king, acting as absentee lords over the Liberty of St Etheldreda (or Wicklaw) and the 
Geldable, more interested in collecting customary dues, rents and taxes from a dense network 
of freemen smallholdings, rather than creating large areas of demesne land dedicated to 
directly providing food renders. This can be contrasted to the west of the county, in the 
Liberty of St Edmund, where the abbey took a more active role in controlling its land and 
creating a network of demesne estates to provide food supplies direct to the abbey for the 
monastic population. Large numbers of freemen and sokemen are still recorded in Domesday 
for parts of the west of the county, particularly for Thedwastre and Blackbourne hundreds, 
but their presence is in part hidden by the method of recording (under a single entry for each 
tithe group rather than individually as in Wicklaw and the Geldable), and in part by changes 
consequent on the creation of the Liberty in the early eleventh century. 

Before we examine the impact of the creation of the Liberty, we must examine one 
important area where the relationship between early settlement and the presence of freemen 
and sokemen does not appear to apply. That is in Breckland (in the north-west of the county) 
particularly in Lackford hundred, where, despite an abundance of early Anglo-Saxon sites, 
there are very low densities of freemen and sokemen. Out of a total recorded population of 
486 for Lackford hundred there are only 59 freemen and sokemen. There are a number of 
possible reasons for the apparent breakdown of this relationship. Breckland covers an area of 
very marginal land; the sandy soils are prone to drought, leaching and wind erosion. These 
poor soil conditions are accompanied by a very limited water supply. The early settlers may 
have found it increasingly difficult to continue cultivating the same area of land as a result of 
this combination of factors, prompting an early move further up the river valleys onto the 
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richer heavier clay soils which do not suffer these problems. The marginal condition of the soil 
and limited water supplies is also evidenced at Domesday by the very low density of the total 
population in this area. Whether this movement of population occurred quickly as a result of 
one disastrous event in which a whole year’s or more crop was lost, forcing the abrupt 
abandonment of settlement, or more slowly over a longer period of years is not known, 
although it appears that the whole of the Lark Valley and all but the very upper reaches of the 
Blackbourne Valley were colonised at a very early stage. 

For those that did remain on the poor Breckland soils, the frequency of crop failures is likely 
to have forced them into debt and below the poverty line, at which point it may have been 
more advantageous for them to give up their freedoms for the greater security provided to the 
slaves, bordars and villiens. As such they would not have to rely solely on the produce from 
their own land, but would become part of a larger estate with more resources both inside and 
outside the immediate area. This would have acted as a kind of insurance in times of crop 
failure. Equally, lands could have been taken from them if, with the owner unable to pay the 
geld, it was paid by someone else, or land was simply deserted when, unable to support 
themselves, the early inhabitants moved further up the valleys in search of more reliable land. 
Another indicator of this process, given in Domesday, is the greater numbers of sokemen 
recorded in this area. As has been discussed, the presence of sokemen in the area surrounding 
Icklingham on the edge of the Brecks may be indicative of an old multiple estate centre, as 
would be expected in this area if the process described above were correct. 

Questions may be raised as to why a similar pattern does not occur on the Sandlings, a 
narrow coastal strip of similar sandy Newport Association soils that extend from the Orwell 
estuary northwards up the coast. Importantly this area does not suffer to quite the same extent 
as the Brecks from a limited water supply, enabling a more sustainable and dispersed 
colonisation of the land by a larger population.” These sandy soils are also restricted to a 
coastal strip between the river estuaries rather than the middle reaches of the river valleys as 
in the west. In part, it appears that the area was also simply bypassed by the early immigrants, 
who continued up the river valleys to settle on the richer clay soils that lay inland from the 
coast. The relative scarcity of early Anglo-Saxon archaeological sites on the Sandlings can be 
seen in the distribution pattern in Fig. 24. 

In the heavily settled areas, the land became linked with public obligations, customs and 
payments, and evolved into the terra holdings held directly from the king, recorded in 
Domesday. As has been discussed, whilst large regional political units were inevitably formed, 
the sheer density of individual smallholdings appears to have suppressed the later creation and 
dominance of the large multiple estates that are seen in other parts of the country. As such, it 
is probably more appropriate to think of these areas of dense freemen populations as areas of 
folkland rather than the inland and warland that are associated with large seigneurial estates 
found elsewhere in England. The density of the population, and the tying of public duties to 
small plots of land, meant that the assemblage of large areas of inland was both very difficult, 
and potentially very onerous with the public service obligations that would have been 
accumulated. 

The creation of large estates was not completely stifled: there are still examples of sizeable 
estates having been established by the likes of Aelfric and his son Wihtgar in south-west 
Suffolk (as discussed by Faith). We also have Edric of Laxfield’s estate based in Eye in north- 
east Suffolk, and Harold’s based in East Bergholt in the south-east of the county. The 
presence of these large estates, though, did not come to dominate the landscape and vills in 
the densely settled parts of Suffolk as they did elsewhere in the country, and where they are 
found it is suggested that they are relatively late creations. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE INFRASTRUCTURE 


The old scir system was eventually broken up and superseded by the establishment of the 
system of hundreds and letes across East Anglia. The imposition of this administrative 
structure cannot be accurately dated, but is believed to have been imposed at the start of the 
tenth century in the aftermath of the reconquest of East Anglia by Edward the Elder.*> As such, 
the imposition of the hundreds could be seen as the introduction of West Saxon political 
control over East Anglia. However, doubts about the strength of that control and the nature 
of the reconquest have been raised by Lucy Marten, the process now thought to be completed 
only in the 1030s by King Canute.” If the strength of West Saxon control in Suffolk was 
weaker than elsewhere in the country, it could be expected that the imposition of the ‘new’ 
administrative structure of hundreds was also weaker, and more closely resembled the existing 
pattern of scirs. Peter Warner has identified the large hundred of Blything, its boundary largely 
following the watershed for the River Blythe, with one early Anglo-Saxon kingdom, and 
possibly an earlier Roman administrative unit, and proposes that the five and a half hundreds 
of Wicklaw formed another early unit.” It has similarly been suggested that the eight and a 
half hundreds of the Liberty of St Edmund represent another ancient scir.** 

A further indicator of the possible weakness of West Saxon administrative control in East 
Anglia as a whole in the period following the reconquest is the two systems of geld assessment 
that are recorded in Little Domesday. Unlike the rest of the country, which was assessed on 
the number of hides in each vill, in East Anglia there are two systems, one based on the 
carucate and acre figures recorded for each vill, and a second system based on the vill paying 
a given number of pennies when the hundred pays a pound. In the ‘pennies in the pound’ 
system the geld liability for the county was broken, down first by hundred, then by lete, and 
finally by vill. The length and width of each vill is recorded in Little Domesday with the 
amount of the geld liability. James Campbell has asserted that the carucate and acre figures 
represent an older system, as they bear no clear relationship to the amounts of geld recorded 
in Domesday.” In contrast, David Roffe has argued, using evidence from elsewhere in the 
country, that the recording of carucates was an early stage towards the conversion of land to 
the system of hidation.* If this is correct, then in East Anglia, with the late date for the 
creation of Suffolk and Norfolk proposed by Lucy Marten, it would appear that the ‘pennies 
in the pound’ scheme may be the older system, linked to the structure of scirs and through 
that to the subsequent structure of letes and hundreds. The carucate assessments, being a 
much later development, may represent a final stage in bringing East Anglia more closely into 
line with the rest of the country. 

Whilst parts of the hundredal pattern in Suffolk may reflect earlier political and 
administrative units, it would be wrong to assume that the geld had not been subject to change 
and amendment during the course of the tenth and early eleventh centuries. There are 
examples across East Anglia of geld assessments and lete responsibility being altered in 
response to changing circumstances to ensure that a fiscal balance was retained.*! This 
variation in the lete structures and assessments suggests that administrative decisions may 
have been taken at the level of the hundred, rather than at that of the shire.” Equally, with 
Suffolk’s unique administrative pattern of the two Liberties and the Geldable it is likely that 
some control was also exercised at Liberty level. 

The abbeys at Bury and Ely held their Liberties as viceroys of the king, and as such were 
able to reorganise and enhance their franchises to serve and provide for their needs.* The role 
of Ely Abbey, acting as an absentee landlord with a greater desire to maximise its income from 
customary dues and rents, than for the provision of food supplies from demesne agriculture, 
may have contributed to the distinctive administrative structure of Wicklaw. Warner, drawing 
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on the similarities between the pattern of hundreds in Wicklaw and the pattern of letes across 
the rest of the county, ascribed the dislocated pattern of hundreds in Wicklaw to Ely Abbey 
‘upgrading’ the letes of the former scir to hundredal status to increase the tax income from 
their franchise. James Campbell, more compellingly, suggests that hundredal size is related to 
population size, which itself is an indicator of taxable capacity. The pattern of letes across the 
whole county (and the hundredal pattern in Wicklaw if they are upgraded letes) reflected a 
structure that was imposed to insure fiscal balance between the letes. There are three further 
important points to note, first that this dislocated hundredal pattern also applies to Claydon 
hundred which falls outside Wicklaw and forms part of the Geldable, and secondly the fact 
that Ely Abbey (unlike Bury Abbey) did not receive part of the geld payment, so would not 
have a vested interest in any increased geld or tax revenue from an upgrading of these letes to 
hundreds. It is therefore far more likely that this structure was imposed by the king, rather 
than by the abbey. Thirdly, when Wicklaw was regranted to the abbey in 970, it was described 
at that time as the five and a half hundreds, suggesting that the upgrading process had already 
been completed. This early reference may be to an older smaller form of hundred, similar to 
the early twelve carucate hundreds of Lincolnshire and other parts of the Danelaw or the ten 
hide hundreds of Cambridgeshire, particularly bearing in mind that the earliest references to 
letes are in Little Domesday itself." Rather than being ‘upgraded’ to hundredal status, these 
small hundreds of Wicklaw and Claydon simply maintained that status due to their high 
population densities, when other small hundreds in the county were ‘downgraded’ or rather 
redesignated as letes to form parts of the larger hundreds recorded in Little Domesday. 
Having only been granted the Liberty over West Suffolk in 1043 or 1044, it is clear from 
Little Domesday that Bury Abbey was instituting a process of administrative reform and 
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FIG. 27 — Distribution of slaves by density. 
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organisational restructuring. The Domesday entry for Bury St Edmunds (LDB fol. 372) reveals 
a complete transformation of the town between 1066 and 1085. It is suggested that these 
reforms extended well beyond its boundaries into the surrounding countryside of the Liberty, 
where a much wider manifesto of reforms was being implemented. Importantly, and unlike 
the Geldable and Wicklaw, the Liberty of St Edmund had to fulfil the dual purpose of 
providing food and support to the abbey and an income to fund the abbot’s ambitious 
building plans.** The organisation of food supplies can be seen in the network of estates across 
the whole Liberty. A survey of the abbey’s lands from 1045 to 1065 contains details of how, 
under Abbot Leofstan, it organised its manors in the Liberty into twelve groups, each 
responsible for providing one month’s food. This organisation is also reflected in the 
distribution of slaves across the county at Domesday shown in Fig. 27. It is clear that the 
estates and manors across the Liberty were stocked with comparatively high numbers of bond 
peasants, to create a widespread network of demesne estates. There is also some evidence of 
the abbey concentrating its landholdings within the Liberty, where it held administrative 
power. Lucy Marten has highlighted the case of the Rickinghall estate, donated to the abbey 
in 1005 by Ulfcytel, which by Domesday was split in two, divided by the Liberty boundary 
and recorded against two different hundreds. The abbey, having lost, sold, swapped or 
granted away the area that fell outside the Liberty, retained the area that remained within its 
franchise, although it is unclear whether this occurred before or after the new Liberty 
boundary was imposed.*? This example also serves as another reminder that these 
administrative boundaries were not all ancient units and, particularly in the west of the 
county, they appear to have been subject to change and reform at some point in the late tenth 
or early eleventh century. Together with the highly regularised system of hundreds and lete 
assessments examined by Hart, Welldon Finn and Campbell, they are likely to reflect this same 
process of reform being imposed by the abbey across the wider landscape of the Liberty at this 
time.* This process of regularisation can also be seen in the distribution of manors across the 
county. 


MANORS 


It is not possible to map each Domesday manor separately; however the numbers of manors 
recorded in each vill are shown in Fig. 25. These are purely those holdings described as being 
held as a manor (pro manerio) and so should represent the capita as distinct from holdings of 
demesne land (in dominio). All land held as a manor was also demesne land, in that it had 
demesne ploughs operating on it, but references to demesne land may not necessarily include 
the manorial centre and could include the outlying parts of a manor that fell within a 
neighbouring vill. Over much of the country (recorded in Great Domesday) there is a classic 
relationship of one manor per vill, however in Suffolk, as in other parts of the Danelaw, the 
relationship between vill and manor breaks down, there being vills without a manor and 
equally vills with several manors. 

Surely it can be no coincidence that the number of vills with three or more manors abruptly 
stops at the boundary of the Liberty of St Edmund (Fig. 28), there being only two vills in west 
Suffolk (Elveden and Barnham) with three manors. The abbey’s administrative reorganisation 
appears to have included the rationalisation of the number of manors and vills across the 
Liberty so that there are no more than two manors in any one vill. 

This process can be compared with that taking place in the east of the county, in Wicklaw 
and the Geldable. Here there seems to have been a greater rationalisation when the structure 
of vills was imposed as part of the infrastructure for the collection of the geld. This 
rationalisation was made possible by the density of the existing population and the high 
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numbers of separate holdings and manors within this area. It appears that the existing 
structure of holdings and manors was simply overlain by a planned network of larger vills, 
whilst utilising some of the existing manors as the collection points. 

The fact that the administrative reforms of Bury Abbey could have affected the distribution 
of manors in the west of the county, whilst those manors in the east of the county that were 
not selected as geld collection points were able to retain their manorial status, raises questions 
over the administrative and public, rather than seigneurial, role of these manors during the 
late Anglo-Saxon period. This varied distribution of manors has recently led David Roffe to 
question the link between the manor and the geld first proposed by Maitland, and instead to 
suggest that manors were much older institutions, originating as centres for the receiving and 
giving of tribute in the early political and administrative structures, and the collection of rents, 
customary dues and services.” This connection also explains the relationship between freemen 
holdings and manors. Freemen held land direct from, and owed services directly to, the king. 
Manors, as tribute centres, were the control point governed by the local lord who had been 
interposed between the king and the peasantry. Campbell has highlighted important 
connections between the lete and the later manorial court leet, again emphasising the extent 
to which these manorial courts had a public element originating in the concept of a local 
community as an institutionalised entity.*° Drawing these characteristics together, in these 
folkland areas of Suffolk, manors originated as, or quickly became, the focal point for the 
performance of public services — such as fortification works and fyrd that were administered 
and enforced through the court leet. The term used in Little Domesday, manerium has been 
interpreted as a manor, and it is this term that has been used in this paper, however this should 
not be taken as being the same institution as the feudal manor that developed in the post 
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Conquest period. The term means house and it is possibly recording the Anglo-Saxon burhs, 
identified by Edward Martin as a type of site within a palisade and ditched enclosure, with a 
hall, barns and often a church, such as at Brockley, Wattisham, Sutton and Wingfield.*' The 
ditch and palisade enclosure of these sites may have been built and maintained by those 
freemen performing their public service. In the late Anglo-Saxon period as many of these 
public services were commuted to payments of customary dues, so it is possible that these sites 
evolved to become centres for the collection of these dues and eventually, for some, the 
collection of the geld. As such they are probably older institutions than those of the vill and 
were fiscal units employed for the payment of the geld. The introduction of the vill 
infrastructure in east Suffolk appears to have rationalised the existing network of manors, 
with only certain manors responsible for the collection of the geld for the vill. If this is correct, 
then, importantly, manors were originally part of the earlier administrative landscape of 
tribute and service that bound the population, predating the later feudal system based on land 
ownership, and as such the pattern of manors should be closely aligned with the general 
distribution of population, rather than the system of vills. 

Whilst not completely ignoring the possible distorting impact of the reforms in west Suffolk, 
the density of manors does appear to reflect that of the population (Fig. 28) and landholdings 
(Fig. 29) across the county. Vills without a manor are clustered in two main locations: in the 
area around the Deben and Orwell estuaries and secondly (and more generally) in the very 
upper reaches of the river valleys. The classic vills with one manor are evenly distributed 
throughout the county and river valleys compared to those with more than one manor that 
show a more distinctive pattern. The vills with two manors show a slightly higher 
concentration to the east of the central clay plateau, generally occupying the middle reaches of 
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the river valleys and the upper reaches of the Deben Valley, while those with three or more 
manors again all occupy the middle reaches of river valleys, albeit in the east of the county only. 

As administrative centres created by and serving the population, so the numbers of manors 
naturally reflect the changes in the densities of population and individual holdings and the 
growth of settlement across the county. The areas surrounding the favourable riverine 
locations that were first settled, and which by Domesday had greater concentrations of 
population and holdings, also have greater numbers of manors. In the very upper reaches and 
on the interfluves there is a mixture of relatively large single-manor vills and small non- 
manorial pioneer settlements. This pattern, allied with the marginal nature of the heavy clay 
soils and a lack of archaeological evidence for early settlement, suggests these areas were 
settled relatively late as seasonally-used land slowly became permanently settled. 

The picture appears more complicated in the lower reaches of the Deben and Gipping 
valleys in Colneis hundred where, despite Domesday recording high densities of freemen, there 
are very few manors. Importantly, though, the overall size and number of separate holdings 
within each named Domesday vill declines dramatically in this area, suggesting that the vast 
majority of the settlements in this area did not reach the critical mass necessary to support the 
creation of a manor. One reason for this may be the combination of environmental factors 
present, in the form of the poor sandy Newport soils and limited water supplies discussed 
earlier, together with the presence of the Saxon Shore fort at Walton and the effect this may 
have had on this coastal area. As discussed, Little Domesday records 151 freemen in Colneis 
hundred commended to Norman the Sheriff, based at his manor on the fort site at Walton. 
This may imply that for these settlements the performance of public fortification works and 
fyrd services was concentrated mainly on this one site. This picture is reflected across the 
Orwell on the Shotley Peninsula, where 210 sokemen were attached to Earl Gyrth’s manor at 
Shotley. Again, the main focal point for the performance of the public services of these 
sokemen would have been the manorial caput in Shotley. However, with richer loam soils the 
Shotley Peninsula was able to support larger settlements, with the larger populations in turn 
enabling, or indeed requiring, the creation of other manorial centres. 


CONCLUSION 


The folios of Little Domesday not only provide a snapshot of late Anglo-Saxon England, 
but also reveal the remnants of an earlier system of extensive lordship in Suffolk. This was a 
system founded on a free population occupying folkland. The folkland itself carried the 
common burdens of public service, military obligation and a liability to pay customary dues 
and taxes. Within this system the manor, as a focal point for the performance and enforcement 
of these public services and for the payment of these taxes and customary dues, formed an 
integral part of the administrative infrastructure. It is this interrelationship between freemen 
and manors that was pivotal in the organisation of these early systems of extensive lordship. 
The density of manors in these central valley areas in parts of Suffolk simply reflects the high 
density of both the free population and the number of individual land holdings during this 
period. It is this dense network of small freemen holdings and their attendant services and 
customary dues that appears to have suppressed the creation of large and multiple estates seen 
elsewhere in the county, and inhibited the development of an administrative infrastructure 
based on land ownership. The weaker nature of the English reconquest in East Anglia, the 
consequent delay in the introduction of the full shrieval system of administration, and the 
continued influence of Bury and Ely Abbeys through the two Liberties, also acted to further 
preserve the earlier system of scirs within the administrative infrastructure of manors, letes 
and hundreds of Domesday. In light of this, a more detailed and systematic re-evaluation of 
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that administrative infrastructure is now needed. Further research is also needed into the 
importance of the public, as opposed to seigneurial, nature of these early manors in Suffolk, 
and how that public purpose may have influenced the subsequent development of these 
manors within the wider feudal system that came to dominate the medieval landscape and 
society of Suffolk, and with which manors have since become synonymous. 
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NOTES 


1 Domesday Book also records information for two dates: TRW (Tempore Regis Willelmi, ‘in the time of 

King William’) being the date of the survey in 1085 and the earlier TRE (Tempore Regis Edwardi, ‘in the 

time of King Edward’) being the date of Edward the Confessor’s death in 1066, at the very end of the Anglo- 

Saxon period. 

Darby 1971, 168. 

The distribution of Early Anglo Saxon Sites is taken from Dymond and Martin 1999, 45. 

Whilst the relationship between carucates and hides and any physical size is still very contentious, there is 

a growing consensus that in Suffolk, at least they do represent 120 statute acres: Hart 1992, 75; Welldon 

Finn 1967, 109-12; Hesse 2000, 21-36. 

5 Rumble 1986. It is recognised that there are 92 vills recorded in Little Domesday for which the location is 
unknown. 

6 Williamson 1993, 119-22. 

7 A lete was an intermediate administrative and fiscal unit, between the level of the hundred and the vill and 
could consist of one or more vills. The pattern of letes across the Suffolk has been reconstructed using later 
documents but is believed originally to have been associated with the geld payments of the late Anglo-Saxon 
Period, with the geld liability being divided by county, hundred, lete, vill and then individual holdings. 

8 Faith 1997, 1-14. 

9 This term is the same as the modern shire, however the old English spelling is used to distinguish this older 
and smaller administrative unit from the larger modern incarnation. 

10 Hanchet is believed to be Hanchet Hall in Withersfield. 

11 This average holding size is very close to the 12.5 acre manlot — a measurement of land that originates from 
Scandinavia and represented the area of land allotted to a member of the Danish Army. 

12 Williamson 1993, 94; Roffe 2007, 151, 221. 

13 Faith 1997, 113. 

14 Faith 1997, 90-97; Roffe 2007, 220-23. 

15 Faith 1997, 1-14. 

16 Bassett 1989, 3-27. 

17 Faith 1997, 9. 

18 Faith 1997, 118-19; Roffe 2007, 196. 

19 Roffe 2007, 154-55. 

20 Jones 1979, 11-40. 

21 Williamson 1993, 119-21. 

22 Williamson 1993, 121-22. 

23 See the distribution map of ponds in Rackham 1986, 347. Evidence from parish boundaries in these two 
areas also shows that with a greater abundance of rivers and ponds there was less need to share water 
sources between different settlements in the Sandlings than in the Brecks, where, for example, there is a very 
distinctive pattern of boundaries showing how eleven different settlements shared the important source of 
water at Rymer Point. See Rackham 1986, 355. 

24 Faith 1997, 156-57. 

25 Campbell 2005, 153. 
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26 Marten 2008, 2-27. 

27 Campbell 2005, 155; Warner 1996, 157-59. 

28 Marten 2008, 21. 

29 Campbell 2005, 161. 

30 Roffe identified areas of land in the Welsh Marches, recently colonised and settled and not yet part of the 
shrieval system, which were recorded in Great Domesday in terms of carucates rather than the hides of 
more established areas. See Roffe 2007, 198, 206. 

32 Campbell 2005, 158. 

33 Cam 1963, 184. 

34 Much of the lete structure across the county has been reconstructed using later texts, such as the Kalendar 
of Abbot Samson. 

35 Harvey 1983, 69. 

36 Douglas 1928, 377. 

37 Marten 2008, 21. 

38 Campbell 2005, 158; Welldon Finn 1967, 105; Hart 1992, 85. 

39 Maitland 1897, 138; Roffe 2007, 176-82. 

40 Campbell 2005, 159. 

41 Martin 2012, 230-34. 
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THE EXCAVATION OF A MEDIEVAL OR EARLY 
POST-MEDIEVAL WINDMILL AT FLIXTON 
PARK QUARRY 


by STUART BOULTER 


INTRODUCTION 


IN THE 1970s a number of ring-ditches were identified through aerial photography on the 
gravel terrace of the River Waveney within the historic bounds of Flixton Park (Fig. 30) and 
one of those rings was allocated the Suffolk Historic Environment Record (SHER) reference 
number FLN 008. By that time FLN 008 lay within the consent area of the Hall Pit sand and 
gravel quarry operated by Allen Newport Ltd. In 1990 Mike Hardy, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Suffolk Archaeological Field Group, who was undertaking a fieldwalking survey of Flixton, 
visited the quarry. He observed that quarry operations were starting to encroach on the ring- 
ditch and alerted Suffolk County Council’s Archaeological Service. No funding for an 
excavation was available at that time, so members of the Suffolk Archaeological Field Group 
undertook the excavation fieldwork on a voluntary basis under the direction of Edward Martin 
of Suffolk County Council’s Archaeological Service. As resources were limited, total excavation 
was not an option, but an area of approximately 460 square metres was opened up in the form 
of linear trenches cut through the surviving mound and surrounding ditch (Fig. 31).' 


THE EXCAVATION 


During the excavation the ring-ditch was sectioned, with only the presence of prehistoric 
worked flint in its lower fill and dispersed fragments of a collared urn and calcined bone internal 
to the ring confirming its Early Bronze Age date. An indication that the monument continued 
to be a focus for much later burials was found in the form of an Anglo-Saxon grave in the ditch 
fill. Detailed evidence of these two phases has already been published as part of East Anglian 
Archaeology Monograph 147.* However, the excavation also revealed evidence for a later phase 
of activity relating to the modification and reuse of the burial mound as the base for a windmill 
in the medieval or early post-medieval period. It is this phase of activity that is reported on here. 


The windmill mound 

The presence of a low mound in the vicinity of the known ring-ditch had been confirmed prior 
to the excavation; it survived to a height of 0.65m and covered a roughly circular area with a 
diameter of approximately 35m. However, when the excavation trenches were positioned to 
encompass the centre of the mound it was found not to coincide exactly with the underlying 
ring-ditch, but was displaced nearly 10m to the south-east. While the make-up of the mound 
did not exhibit any structure, comprising relatively homogenous brown silty sand with 
common inclusions of gravel/stones, it was thought to represent the vestiges of an original 
mound that was contemporary with the ring-ditch but subsequently remodelled for use for a 
windmill, as detailed below. 

One other feature, recorded in the westernmost trench, may have been related to the later 
windmill phase rather than the initial ring-ditch: a curving external lip with a maximum depth 
of 0.25m followed an arc contrary to the edge of the ditch and appeared to respect the cross- 
shaped windmill footing instead. 
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FIG. 30 — Site location. 
The windmill footing 


A cross-shaped trench cut into the top of the surviving mound was interpreted as the footing 
for a windmill of post-mill type. This type of construction is recorded from medieval to post- 
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FIG. 31 — Site plan. 


medieval times, which makes close dating difficult and the suggested medieval or early post- 
medieval dating is based on two crucial, but not definitive pieces of evidence: 
e The presence of medieval finds, albeit in small numbers, in the immediate vicinity. 
e The initial landscaping of the park around Flixton Hall occurred early in the seventeenth 
century and the windmill is not likely to have continued in use beyond that time. 

The cross-shaped windmill footing measured 5.3m from south-west to north-east and 3.8m 
from north-west to south-east (Figs 31-33). The junction between the two components was 
at 1.3m from the southern end of the south-east to north-west arm and 3m from the western 
end of the south-west to north-east component. An unexplained 0.58m gap in the feature was 
identified 0.8m to the west of the central intersection in its south-west to north-east 
component. 

The footing itself comprised a regular, 0.4m wide, vertical-sided, flat-bottomed trench with 
a depth of 0.25m. Ends of the trenches were also regular, with the exception of the short 
south-east arm which tapered to a single large flint cobble. Large flints and hard-packed 
yellow chalky clay were the primary constituents of the footing fill, with the vestiges of a 
‘capping’ composed of plain red roof tiles, the majority of which had been disturbed by 
ploughing. Similar flat building materials, for example slate roof tiles in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, are frequently introduced to level up and pack under beams and sills, 
while also functioning as a rudimentary damp course. 

A post-hole cutting the southern side of the westernmost end of the south-west to north-east 
component was filled with rotten wood and was considered to be modern. 
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FIG. 32 — Windmill footing: plan and sections. 


THE ARTEFACTS 


Roof tile 

A total of sixty-seven fragments of ceramic building material weighing 2409¢g were collected 
from six excavated contexts. The material was collected from the upper fills of the ring-ditch 
and the windmill foundation. It consists largely of mid to dark red peg tiles with square holes. 
The fabrics are all in a medium sandy matrix with sparse background inclusions of flint and 
chalk. It is not possible to date this material precisely as medieval roof tiles are difficult to 
distinguish from those of early post-medieval date. 


Small finds (Richenda Goffin) 
All of the medieval finds from the site were unstratified and consisted of metal small finds 
located by metal detector. These are listed in the catalogue below and illustrated as Fig. 34. 


Catalogue 

(1) 008:0063 Copper alloy sword-chape, length 71mm, width 32mm and height 9mm. The 
front face has a trefoil-headed finial, and it is decorated with openwork with 
roundels and rectangles. On the reverse there is a simpler pattern of five 
impressed roundels below the attachment slot. 
The chape is characteristic of a relatively common type found prevalently 
during the late 15th and 16th centuries. Similar examples can be seen in the 
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Medieval Catalogue of the London Museum (fig. 87 sub-type no. 1, and pl. 
LXXX no. 3 (finial missing)). 

(2) 008:0064 Copper alloy pinhead with broken-off shank. Globular hollow head with slight 
collar, diameter 13mm. Dating uncertain (H. Geake, pers. comm.). 

(3) 008:0067 Copper alloy lace-tag, length 67mm, diameter at widest point 5mm. Very 
tapering, ending in a point. Late medieval/early post-medieval. 

(4) 008:0068 Copper alloy Nuremberg jetton, Rose and Orb type, with rectangular 
perforation midway between edge and centre. Very worn. Diameter 22mm. 
16th century. Not illustrated. 


FIG. 33 — The windmill footing. 


INTERPRETATION 


There is little doubt that the cross-shaped feature central to the shallow mound represents the 
footing of a post-mill (Fig. 35). In this type of mill, the main body, comprising a timber-framed 
box-like structure, is supported on a substantial vertical timber post around which it is rotated 
when the wind direction changes. The shallow lip identified in the western trench may have 
represented the position of the tail pole used to turn and balance the mill, where it would have 
rested on the ground. Support for the central, upright, post is provided by four diagonal 
timber braces known as quarter-beams, the upper ends of which are attached to the central 
post below the level of the superstructure, and their lower ends are joined to a horizontal, 
cross-shaped, arrangement of beams that provide the foundation for the mill. At Flixton, the 
horizontal cross-beams were supported on the clay and flint footing. The intersection of the 
horizontal timbers also coincided with the point at which the central pole meets the ground. 
Indeed, an irregular disturbance in the footing at this juncture, recorded as ‘animal 
disturbance’ during the excavation, may actually have been structural and relate to the 
position of the central supporting post. 
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FIG. 34 — The artefacts (scale 1:1). 


Dating the structure is problematic. 
The earliest post-mills are thought to 
date to the late twelfth century, and 
their use, with modifications, 
continued widely from then on.’ The 
early mills were generally small with 
the wooden ‘trestle-like’ structure 
formed by the quarter-beams open to 
the elements, and typologically the 
Flixton example fits this pattern.’ 
While artefactual evidence was 
sparse, medieval finds were present, 
although the roof tile described as a 
‘capping’ on top of the footing was 
undiagnostic and could be medieval 
or post-medieval in date. 

Flixton Hall was constructed early 
in the seventeenth century, probably 
before 1611,° and while it is by no 
means certain that the windmill did 
not continue in use beyond this time, 
it had certainly been removed when 
an estate map of c. 1750-83 was 


FIG. 35 — Post-mill at Winsen Farm 
Museum, Lower Saxony 
(photo: Edward Martin). 
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drawn up.° It does then seem reasonable to assume that as the parklands around the hall were 
developed, probably during the seventeenth century, the windmill would have become 
perceived as an eyesore due to its location in front of the hall. None of this evidence can be 
considered as definitive, but on balance, a later medieval/early post-medieval date (fifteenth to 
early seventeenth century) can be postulated as the time when the windmill was in use. 
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THE TOWN CORPORATION AND THE ARISTOCRACY: 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS 
IN BURY ST EDMUNDS 1754-1757 


by YASUSHI AOKI 


OUR VIEW OF eighteenth-century history is constantly changing, and the idea of the ‘long 
eighteenth century’, from the late seventeenth to the early nineteenth centuries, is relatively 
new.' It does not go without concurrent changes of view concerning various aspects of 
eighteenth-century British society, for the idea means that the image of a comparatively serene 
Britain under the control of complacent landowning classes is superseded by that of a more 
dynamic Britain with incessant changes, improvements and rivalries. Political history, 
especially the history of parliament and political representation, is one of the most affected 
fields of historiography. For example, recent research questions the once dominant 
interpretations of Sir Lewis Namier and his school of historians, and suggests that ruling elites 
represented eighteenth-century local society far more honestly and efficiently than was 
previously thought.? Numerous local bills were proposed to the House of Commons on which 
members of parliament had to make political decisions under pressure from the constituency 
and a wider public. It was often politically dangerous for members of parliament to ignore 
requests from their constituents and local communities. 

In order to understand the relationship between the members and their constituencies, it is 
necessary to examine closely how members were elected. However, the situation varied by 
constituency. The number of constituencies totalled 317 in total, including three pairs of 
Scottish alternate counties. Elections at English boroughs were extremely variable. Detailed case 
studies of individual boroughs, of which there were more than 200, are largely still to be made, 
while there remains a conventional image of parliamentary elections in eighteenth-century 
boroughs, especially small-scale boroughs. It tends to be thought that boroughs with a small 
number of electors were placed under the sway of influential aristocratic patrons. It should be 
added that the town corporation has often been blamed for complicity in electoral corruption.’ 

This paper examines particularly the case of Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk, in the mid 1750s.‘ 
At the general elections of 1754 and 1761, constituencies where contested elections took place 
were only one fifth or even one sixth of the total. So the period has been thought to be at the 
zenith of electoral sluggishness, which was misleadingly said to be characteristic of eighteenth- 
century British politics.’ At Bury, however, the general election of 1754° and the by-election of 
May 1757 were fiercely contested. A study of these two contests hopefully gives material 
useful for considering political representation in other eighteenth-century English boroughs. 

In parliamentary studies, Bury St Edmunds before the great reform of 1832 is usually 
classified as a corporation borough, in which the qualification of voting was strictly associated 
with membership of the borough corporation. A little fewer than thirty English boroughs are 
thought to be in the same group. In addition, some boroughs of other types had a similar 
momentum potentially. For example, Bridgwater, Somerset, was a borough of ‘scot and lot’ 
type, where inhabitants paying scot and lot, or local rates, could take part in the 
parliamentary election. The corporation of Bridgwater, however, petitioned the House of 
Commons in November 1768, claiming that the right of election of members to serve in 
parliament for their borough was in the mayor, aldermen, and capital burgesses of the 
borough, and in them only.’ It was presumably for the purpose of opposing the influences of 
the Poulett family, the patrons of the town. Although the argument was rejected by the select 
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committee of the House of Commons the following March,' the episode serves as a reminder 
that many corporations regarded the vote as a privilege of the few, and tried to lessen the 
number of voters in eighteenth-century parliamentary boroughs. 

The constitution of all pre-reform parliamentary boroughs was essentially the same. 
However, details were different from borough to borough. Where Bury was concerned, the 
full members of the corporation who were eligible to vote included the alderman, 12 capital 
burgesses, and 24 burgesses of the common council.’ So the maximum number of voters was 
theoretically 37,'° but vacancies often remained unfilled for years, so the voters in the mid 
1750s examined here amounted to only 29. The council minutes show that the number 
attending the assembly of the corporation, which was occasionally also the electoral meeting, 
rarely exceeded 25 in the 1750s." 

In the eighteenth century Bury St Edmunds was under the influence of three great landed 
families, though the influence of each family varied from one period to another.” In a 
descending order of rank, the first were the Fitzroys, the dukes of Grafton, descended from an 
illegitimate son of Charles II. Their seat, Euston Hall, is about ten miles north of the town. 
The third duke of Grafton became the prime minister in 1768. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Fitzroys were certainly great Whig magnates, even at a national level. 

The second were the Herveys, earls of Bristol. They were Whigs, too. Though the building of 
the famous rotunda of Ickworth House started in 1796, forty years after the elections examined 
in this paper, the family had owned landed estates in the area for a long time. They attained the 
earldom only in 1714, but their connections with the town dated from at least the sixteenth 
century. These connections were closer than those of the Fitzroys and the Davers of 
Rushbrooke, the third influential family.’ Looking overall, the Herveys were the predominant, 
or, if this word is too strong, the pre-eminent family in eighteenth-century Bury, but their 
influence was never seen as unchallengeable or unassailable. 

The third influential family, the Davers, had their country seat, Rushbrooke Hall, a few miles 
south of the town. They were known to be Tories in the first half of the eighteenth century, and 
sometimes succeeded in taking advantage of the occasional unpopularity of the Herveys. The 
Davers were a relatively new family in the area, having arrived only in the late seventeenth 
century."* The founder of the family, Robert Davers, is said to have migrated to Barbados in the 
West Indies as a poor young boy in the 1630s. He became a successful planter there, and 
returned to England when he bought a landed estate near Bury St Edmunds around 1680. He 
was created baronet in 1682 and his son and namesake, the second baronet, was elected to 
represent Bury in 1689 and the county of Suffolk sixteen years later. The second son of the 
latter, Sir Jermyn Davers, the fourth baronet, served first as a member for Bury, then as a knight 
of the shire, for a total of twenty-one years. The Davers family had been completely accepted 
in the town of Bury and the landed society of Suffolk by the time Sir Jermyn died in 1743. 

In eighteenth-century Bury the townspeople paid respect to those three families. Each family 
even had a member of the corporation who openly worked as their agent.'’ Most members of 
parliament representing the town in this century were members of those influential families or 
their nominees. This respect, or reverence, had to be very carefully maintained, however. Even 
though their influence was great, their occasional unpopularity was unavoidable, for example 
when an indiscreet family member arrogantly behaved as if his election could be taken for 
granted.'* Members of the three families regularly acted as generous patrons of various local 
activities. In 1802, James Oakes, a banker and merchant of Bury who was elected alderman 
five times in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, interestingly recorded in his 
diary that the two members of parliament and one ex-member from those three families had 
contributed the substantial sum of £20 each to subscriptions for the poor. However, Oakes 
did not name any other individual subscriber, though many participated in the subscriptions.” 
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As is well known among historians of eighteenth-century society, the relationship between 
influential families and town people was reciprocal. It is now time to examine in detail how 
this relationship worked at parliamentary elections. 

The elections studied here are the general election of 1754 and the by-election of May 
1757." In their study of The House of Commons 1754-1790, Namier and Brooke regard the 
1757 by-election at Bury St Edmunds as one in which no contest happened.” This is clearly 
contradicted by an entry in the council minutes of the corporation of Bury.*” The probable 
reason for the lack of contests which Namier and Brooke point out is that there was no 
Fitzroy or Davers of age. This reasoning is factually incorrect, for Sir Robert Davers the fifth 
baronet was born about 1730 and actually competed for a seat in 1757 as seen below.” 
Another election in the mid 1750s, the by-election of December 1756, chronologically situated 
between the two contests of 1754 and 1757, was certainly an election without contest. 

The general election of 1754 at Bury was fought between four candidates competing for two 
seats. The first candidate was William Stanhope, Lord Petersham. He had represented Bury 
since 1747 and aimed to be re-elected in 1754. He was a son-in-law and nominee of the 
second duke of Grafton. The duke’s grandson and heir, Augustus Henry Fitzroy, later the third 
duke and prime minister, was still under age at the time of the general election. The second 
candidate, Augustus John Hervey, was a member of the Hervey family, nominated by the 
second earl of Bristol. A.J. Hervey, a naval officer, was a younger brother of the second earl 
and later became the third earl of Bristol. They were grandsons of the first earl and sons of 
the famous courtier Lord Hervey. 

The third candidate, Felton Hervey, was a younger son of the first earl of Bristol, and was 
elected at Bury without a contest at the general election of 1747 as his father’s nominee. 
Felton, who fell out with his nephew the second earl, who succeeded to his father’s earldom 
in 1751, decided to seek re-election in 1754 by himself. This made the situation complicated, 
because he was certainly a Hervey, but he became a candidate against the will of the second 
earl. The fourth and last candidate was William Crofts of Little Saxham, near Bury St 
Edmunds, who was born in 1711 and married in 1737.” He stood for Bury in 1754. His 
grandfather had represented the borough from 1685 to 1688.” 

At Bury St Edmunds the last contested general election before 1754 was that of 1727, when 
Sir Jermyn Davers, the fourth baronet, failed to keep his borough seat though he won a county 
seat at the same time. After this, sons of the first earl of Bristol were elected without 
opposition on three successive occasions. Their running partner in 1734 and 1741 was 
Thomas Norton, who was related by marriage to the Hervey family.* In 1747, the earl of 
Bristol and the duke of Grafton shared the seats one for one, Felton Hervey and Lord 
Petersham being elected unopposed. In view of such a history, it seems that, for the 1754 
general election, Petersham and Augustus John Hervey, the pair of candidates nominated by 
the two influential peers in alliance,*> were more promising. The result was not as expected, 
however. Petersham was successfully elected, but the two Herveys tied with fifteen votes each. 
The double return was reported to the House of Commons, and Felton finally obtained the 
seat several months after the general election.” 

The by-election of May 1757 was fought only five months after that of December 1756. The 
earlier election was made necessary after Lord Petersham succeeded his father as the second 
earl of Harrington. In place of him, Augustus Henry Fitzroy, commonly called the earl of 
Euston, was elected without opposition. He was the heir of the second duke of Grafton, 
having just come of age in time for this by-election. A few months later, however, the duke 
died, and Euston became the third duke. One of the seats of Bury was vacant again. 

The candidates for the by-election of 1757 were Augustus John Hervey, a loser at the 
previous general election, and Sir Robert Davers the fifth baronet. He had succeeded to the 
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baronetcy in the early 1740s when he was under age, and this by-election may have been 
regarded as an occasion for reasserting the local influence of the family. Although Davers’s 
sister Elizabeth had married Frederick Augustus, a younger brother of Augustus John Hervey 
in 1752, the two families were not on good terms. The election of 1757 was a simple one-to- 
one contest. So voters had one vote only to cast, whilst they had two votes each at the general 
election of 1754. Augustus John Hervey won a close contest by eleven to ten. Four years 
following this by-election, two Herveys monopolised both seats of the borough. This was a 
very exceptional situation for eighteenth-century Bury St Edmunds. For the earls of Bristol, 
even keeping one seat continuously for a family member, not to mention monopolising two 
seats, could never be taken for granted. At the by-election held in 1775 after A.J. Hervey 
vacated his seat on succeeding to the earldom, a Hervey candidate was defeated by Henry 
Seymour Conway, a nominee of the duke of Grafton. It took more than twenty years for the 
Herveys to regain a seat at Bury at the 1796 general election. A contrasting scene was seen at 
Wilton. This old Wiltshire borough, a few miles west of Salisbury, was, like Bury, a 
corporation borough, but the electoral history of the two boroughs was completely different. 
Wilton was under the dominance of the Herberts, the earls of Pembroke. Their imposing 
stately home, Wilton House, is situated in the town of Wilton, so the family’s influence over 
the borough corporation was far more direct. It became known as a pocket borough of the 
earls. Surprisingly or unsurprisingly, members of parliament for Wilton between 1734 and 
1780 were all Herberts, all of them elected without contest. It is time to return to examine 
contested elections at Bury in the mid 1750s. 

This examination relies mainly on three documents, all of which are housed in the Suffolk 
Record Office in Bury St Edmunds. The first is a document in the Grafton Papers.” It is a note 
made by someone concerned with the electioneering in 1754, which forecasted the votes to be 
cast by twenty-nine voters of Bury at the time. Referring briefly to the document, Dr. S.M. 
Sommers wrote in her doctoral thesis on politics in eighteenth-century Suffolk that it was a 
list apparently made preparatory to the election.** In this paper the list will be fully compared 
with the actual result of the election of 1754 and also with the votes cast at the by-election 
three years later. 

The list predicted that the general election would be a very close one, but that the 
aristocratic pair of Petersham and A.J. Hervey would win. The numbers of votes to be 
obtained by each candidate were as follows on the list: Petersham 16, A.J. Hervey 16, Felton 
Hervey 15, Crofts 11. The expected margin of the successful candidates against Felton was to 
be only one, and even the majority against Crofts was not so large. The total votes on the list 
were 58. The compiler of the list presumed that all 29 voters would cast their two votes 
without abstention or plumping. Plumping means voting for one candidate only. 

The second document is classified among voting lists of the corporation of Bury.” It was 
certainly a voting record made by a corporation clerk. The votes recorded in the document 
were 16 for Petersham, 15 each for the two Herveys, and 7 for Crofts. The total votes were 
53, against the forecast of 58, for one member of the corporation was absent on the day of 
election,” and three plumped. A.J. Hervey regrettably lost one vote from the expected 16. 
Consequently, this loss of only one vote blocked him from entering the House of Commons 
for a further three years. Crofts was, as expected, in the last place, but his votes lessened by 
four. Although the forecasted numbers of votes were exact right for Petersham and Felton 
Hervey, the names of the voters who supported them were not the expected ones. The 
differences between the forecast and the actual result of the election can be seen in the table 
compiled for this paper, which will be used below. As said above, the result of the general 
election at Bury, still undecided for the second seat, was returned to the parliament. 

The last document is a note attached to a draft for the council minutes of the day of the by- 
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Votes in Parliamentary Elections of 1754 and 1757 
at Bury St. Edmunds 


G: Petersham ; B: A.J.Hervey ; F: Felton Hervey ; C: Crofts ; D: Davers 
1: vote ; Ab: absent on the day of election ; —: deleted from the voters' list 


1754 1754 1757 
Name of voters Vote expected| Vote cast | Vote cast 
(CB) : Capital Burgess in 1754 G B F C!G BF .C;/B D 


Allen, William (CB) 

| Booty, William oe 
Challis, John Le) 
_Cocksedge , Mathias (CB) 1 


ct a ie ae ie eee 

Gallant, William | | [4 

Halls, John | 

| Harrison, Samuel ae Against Bristol 

Hart Peast ee 
4 Hawes, Robert | 1 a] 1 fA] Against Best 

| Hervey, Thomas (CB) a For Bristol 

_ Jackson, Edward Isaac (CB)| 1 ee For Bristol 

Johnson, Thomas | | it: 

Mills, John / | | | For Bristol 

Oakes, James (CB) | 1 tt taf tf Against Bristol 
1 Prime, Samuel (CB) | 11 

| Ray, Orbell 

| Rayment , Richard / ae 

Robards, William | Against Bristol 
| ee | a al ae ee 

_Siday, John od 

| Sturgeon, James / 1 1 

Ward, Neale eee cee ae _A| Against Bristol 
~ Wright, Lawrence (CB) _ =o |For rtol 


a 7" COKE 


Sources: Suffolk Record Office, a 
Bury St. Edmunds Branch aesiere ha als 


* Spelled "Coxsedge" in the forecast list 
** Spelled "Raymond" in the forecast list 
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election, 26 May 1757.*! It records 21 votes cast at the by-election. The qualified members of 
the corporation on the day were 24, while 5 had passed away since the last general election. 
Of the five missing, the name of William Booty is found in the registers of St James’s parish, 
Bury St Edmunds. His burial was recorded on 16 February 1757, about three months before 
the by-election. The names of James Coppin and Richard Rayment were found in the burial 
records of St Mary’s parish between the general election of 1754 and the by-election of 1757.” 
The number of current corporation members was less than two thirds of the full strength of 
37, but attempts to fill up vacancies were not actually made until 12 August 1762.°° Moreover, 
3 were absent on the day of the by-election of 1757, so the polling voters were only 21, of 
which 11 cast their votes for Augustus John Hervey. 

These three documents give interesting information about who voted, or who was expected 
to vote, for which candidate. The data is arranged in the table titled ‘Votes in Parliamentary 
Elections of 1754 and 1757 at Bury St. Edmunds’ (See table). 

The table is roughly divided into five blocks, separated by bold lines. The far left block is 
for the name of voters ordered alphabetically, with a reference number for convenience. Out 
of 29 voters, 7 were capital burgesses on the day of the general election of 1754, and their 
names are marked by (CB). The second block shows how each voter was expected to vote in 
the first document forecasting the general election. This block is subdivided into four columns, 
each of which is for one candidate. The candidates are, from left to right, Petersham, 
represented by G for Grafton who nominated him; A.J. Hervey, represented by B for Bristol; 
Felton Hervey, represented by F; and Crofts, represented by C. Numbers, for example in 
columns G and B of the second block of the table, mean that the unknown compiler of the 
forecast list expected such a voter to vote for Petersham and A.J. Hervey. The third block is 
for the votes actually cast at the election of 1754. It is subdivided into four columns again. 
This time, numbers mean real votes. So, the voter named Peter Rogers, no. 25, whose marks 
are found in columns F and C of the second block and in column F of the third block, plumped 
for Felton Hervey, against the forecast that he would vote for Crofts as well as for Felton 
Hervey. The fourth block shows the result of the by-election of 1757. Candidate columns are 
naturally only two, one for A.J. Hervey, represented by B again, and the other for Sir Robert 
Davers, represented by D. The far right block is for grouping or classifying the voters by 
political inclination, and the explanation of this will be given below. 

The analysis starts with the examination of the forecast list and then moves on to a 
comparison between the forecast and the actual votes of the general election. The forecast list 
shows that the compiler thought most voters could be sharply divided into pro-aristocratic or 
anti-aristocratic groups. The voters who were expected to vote for the aristocratic pair of 
Petersham and A.J. Hervey were 14, and those expected to choose Felton Hervey and Crofts 
contesting against the nominees of influential peers were 11. On the other hand, the voters 
who were thought to cast split votes defying those pairings were only 4, or 14 per cent of 29. 
However, the dividing line was neither so sharp nor insurmountable when the day of the 
election really came. 

Out of the 29 voters, 9 voted differently from the forecast, including cases of plumping and 
absence. Reasons for the absence were not known, but it meant abstention as a result. For 
example, William Allen, no. 1, and Peast Hart, no. 13, cast split votes for Petersham and 
Felton Hervey, though in the forecast list they were to support Petersham and A.J. Hervey. 
Conversely, Thomas Johnson, no. 18, who was expected to split his votes for Petersham and 
Felton Hervey, did vote for Petersham and A.J. Hervey. Why did Thomas Johnson vote 
differently from the forecast and support A.J. Hervey? The most likely explanation is that 
Frederick Augustus Hervey, a younger brother of A.J. Hervey and later the fourth earl of 
Bristol, to be known as the Earl Bishop, patronised Johnson in business in order to gain his 
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vote. Johnson, a draper, might have changed his political mind for business reasons.** One of 
the voters who plumped was Richard Rayment, no. 23. He voted only for Petersham, though 
the forecast list counted him as a supporter of both Felton and Petersham. His change of heart 
seems to have become a subject of public speculation, for his sons had to resort to newspaper 
publicity in order to deny the rumour that they had unjustly persuaded their father at the 
general election.’ This episode implies that the contents of the forecast were widely known 
and that the townspeople expected the forecast to become true. 

In total, split voters increased from the expected 4% to 6,” and 5 votes were cast 
unexpectedly by crossing over the line dividing candidates B and KE, which means that the 
voters concerned changed sides at least partially.** Those who voted for the aristocratic pair 
or the opposing pair as expected were still a majority, but it is to be observed that the 
predictability of voters’ behaviour is not very high. 

A further examination of the third document regarding the by-election of 1757 confirms the 
above observation on the general election. As said above, William Allen unexpectedly voted 
for Petersham and Felton Hervey in 1754, with the important result of preventing the election 
of A.J. Hervey, but three years later he cast a critical vote for A.J. Hervey at the by-election, 
which brought a victory for him this time. A few voters even more daringly changed sides in 
three years. Thomas Complin, no. 6, voted as expected for the aristocratic pair in 1754, but 
was on the side of Davers at the by-election. Joshua Grigby,” no. 10, voted for two Herveys 
in 1754, but his choice was not Hervey but Davers in 1757. Thus voters often changed their 
minds. The stability of the voters’ electoral support should now be questioned. 

Now we turn to the far right column of the table. Considering the pre-eminent position of 
the Herveys in mid eighteenth-century Bury St Edmunds, it seems plausible to divide the voters 
into pro-Bristol or anti-Bristol camps as the unidentified compiler of the forecast list implicitly 
suggested. 

If a member of the corporation of Bury, that is a voter, was a staunch supporter of the earl 
of Bristol’s interests, he would be accurately forecasted to support Petersham and A.J. Hervey 
in the first document, and unfailingly vote for them in 1754 and again for the latter in 1757. 
So, in the table, he will obtain marks in columns G, B, G, B, and B from left to right. This type 
of voter counts seven, from William Cass, no. 3, down to Lawrence Wright, no. 29. Those 
seven voters are noted as ‘For Bristol’ in the far right block or column of the table. 

Thomas Hervey, no. 15, classified into the ‘For Bristol’ group, deserves a special mention 
here. Being a son of the first earl of Bristol, he was an elder brother of Felton as well as an 
uncle of Augustus John. Thomas sat for Bury from 1733 to 1747 when he grudgingly gave up 
his parliamentary seat in favour of Felton.“ Seven years later, at the general election of 1754, 
Thomas Hervey actively worked to oust Felton in favour of Augustus John, and reported the 
situation at Bury in a long letter to the duke of Newcastle.*' According to Thomas, the 
ambition of Felton would end in the destruction of both the interests of his family and the 
Whig cause in the borough of Bury,” and the enemy behind the scene was Sir Robert Davers. 
Thomas unusually took the trouble to attend electoral meetings in1754 and 1757 in order to 
vote for his nephew, though he was never a diligent corporation member and his record of 
attendance at council meetings was very poor. 

On the other hand, the marks of voters who were strongly against the Herveys will be found 
in columns F, C, K, C, and D of the table. Such staunch opponents of the earl of Bristol’s 
interests are noted as ‘Against Bristol’. If we take into consideration the fact that Crofts was 
a far weaker candidate compared with the other three candidates of 1754, who were all sons 
of peers, the elector who failed to vote for Crofts in 1754 can still be regarded as a consistent 
opponent of the Herveys. By adding those voters whose marks are in columns F, C, KE, and D, 
the ‘Against Bristol’ group counts seven, too. 
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Two tentative conclusions can be made from the analysis of the votes. One is that the 
political configuration of corporation members was settled to a certain extent in mid 
eighteenth-century Bury St Edmunds. Whether or not the Whig cause was really concerned as 
Thomas Hervey suggested, several members of the corporation could be then, and can be now, 
safely judged as being for the Herveys’ interests or against them. It is conceivable from the 
table of votes that this political rivalry had an aspect of institutional conflict within the 
corporation, for capital burgesses were predominantly in favour of the Herveys, while the 
opponents of their interests were slightly prevalent among burgesses of the common council.* 
It also seems probable that various ties strengthened the cohesion of each camp. Just one 
example of family ties between group members will be shown here. James Oakes, no. 20, who 
was the father of the diarist and alderman of Bury cited above, went hand-in-hand with Orbell 
Ray, no. 22, against the Herveys. Ray was a brother-in-law of Oakes, and Oakes had been 
elected a corporation member with the support of Ray’s father.“ 

Bury St Edmunds had three rival families of influence in the eighteenth century and the 
pattern of their relations varied during the period. In the mid 1750s examined in this paper, 
the Fitzroys were allies of the Herveys, but the former changed sides to sign an agreement with 
the Davers four months before the general election of 1761.** Those facts emphasise both 
influences of aristocratic patrons of the town and possible political reactions against them in 
the corporation, and they are familiar to historians of eighteenth-century politics and society.“ 

The second conclusion, however, accentuates another side of the story. Out of 24 men who 
remained in the corporation on the day of the by-election of 1757, those who were expected 
to behave and actually behaved in support of the Herveys consistently were just 7. Constant 
members of the opposing group were 7, too. It means that the remaining 10 were moderates, 
or politically dubious men, whose records in the table of votes are, from the viewpoint of 
political affiliation, not entirely consistent. In the corporation of mid-eighteenth-century Bury 
where the strength of pro-Bristol and anti-Bristol groups was almost evenly balanced, a very 
small swing, or even absence or abstention, among the moderates could bring important 
consequences in elections. Enough examples of their wavering have already been given, so it 
is necessary here only to point out again that some voters really changed sides daringly in three 
years. Those 10 voters were neither consistent supporters nor opponents of the Herveys. Ten 
out of 24 is a significant figure, not negligible as exceptional. The existence of the third party 
of a significant size led to a relative independence of the corporation of Bury St Edmunds from 
a dominant aristocratic family or families in alliance.” It might also remind eighteenth-century 
historians that other pre-reform corporation boroughs possibly evaded the fate of absolute 
aristocratic dominance.“ 
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NOTES 


O’Gorman 1997. 

Langford 1988; Langford 1991. 

For an interesting argument about the rhetoric of associating corruption with town corporations, see Sweet 2007. 
The sources of electoral facts in this paper are Namier and Brooke 1964, and other volumes of the History 
of Parliament’s series of The House of Commons, unless otherwise noted. 
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Cannon 1972, 277. 

The general election of 1754 was called just after the sudden death of Henry Pelham, the prime minister, 
almost seven years after the previous general election in 1747. The Whig government, under the duke of 
Newcastle who succeeded his younger brother as prime minister, won a substantial majority nationally. 
Whig candidates obtained both seats at Bury St Edmunds, too. However, the election was not a peaceful 
one by reason of the rivalry in the urban corporation, as seen below. 

Somerset Record Office, D\B\bw/2/1/3, ‘Borough Council Minutes’, fol. 315; Journals of the House of 
Commons, xxxii, 44. 

Journals of the House of Commons, xxxii, 301-2. 

Capital burgesses were senior members of the corporation of Bury, and they were chosen from the common 
council. The alderman or mayor was elected annually from the capital burgesses: Fiske 1990-91, i, 119. 
Oldfield 1816, iv, 542-47. Besides those 37 members, the recorder played an essential role in the borough 
corporation, but he was not entitled to vote in a parliamentary election. 

SROB, D4/1/3(a). Out of 23 assembly meetings held in the years from 1753 to 1757, only three were 
attended by 25 members or more. 

The overview of parliamentary elections at eighteenth-century Bury is given by Sommers 1992, 221-54. A 
brief sketch of Bury politics in her book is also useful: Sommers 2002, xix—xx. On the electoral politics in 
early eighteenth-century Suffolk, PE. Murrell’s doctoral thesis (Murrell 1982) is very informative. 

Also the earls of Bristol were hereditary high stewards of Bury St Edmunds. 

The Davers family is less familiar than the preceding aristocratic families. See Rushbrook Parish Registers; 
Aoki 2003, 79-80. 

For example, in the minutes of a council meeting in 1788 James Ward, a burgess of the common council, 
was described as an agent of Sir Robert Davers: SROB, D4/1/4, fol. 116. See also Fiske 1990-91, i, 129. 
The general election of 1722 is a good example. Carr Hervey, the eldest son of John Hervey, the first earl 
of Bristol, failed to keep his borough seat. 

Fiske 1990-91, ii, 20; Bury and Norwich Post, 12 May 1802. 

The general elections at Bury before 1754 will be briefly discussed below. 

Namier and Brooke 1964, i, 378-79. 

SROB, D4/1/3(a), fol. 612. 

It was not until after the defeat at the by-election of 1757 that he left for North America, where he died in 
1763. 

Little Saxham Parish Registers: Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials, with Appendices, Biographies, @&c. 1559 
to 1850, 15, 47, 210-11. 

Little Saxham Parish Registers: Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials, with Appendices, Biographies, @c. 1559 
to 1850, 208. 

Elizabeth, the second wife of the first earl of Bristol, was a cousin of Frances, the wife of Thomas Norton. 
Both were of the Felton family of Playford Hall, Suffolk. 

The second earl of Bristol wrote to the duke of Newcastle on 1 November 1753, that ‘his [Bernard Mills, 
who was soon to be the rector of Hitcham, Suffolk] friend in the corporation of Bury was equally well 
affected to the duke of Grafton and to my-self’. The sentence seems to make clear sense in the context of 
the alliance between the Fitzroys and the Herveys: BL, Add. MS 32733, fol. 186. 

Namier and Brooke 1964, ii, 619. 

SROB, Acc. 423/270. 

Sommers 1992, 235-36. 

SROB, Acc. 719/1. 

Mathias Cocksedge, a capital burgess, did not attend the council meeting summoned for parliamentary 
election on 17 April 1754: SROB, D4/1/3(a), fol. 599. He might have died before the general election, for 
the registers of St Mary’s parish in Bury St Edmunds refer to the burial of ‘Mr Cocksedge, Alderman’, on 
14 March 1754. The identification is not certain, for Mathias Cocksedge had never been an alderman of 
Bury, while ‘Mr’ Cocksedge’s first name was not recorded. 

SROB, D4/1/7. 

Bury St Edmunds, St James Parish Registers, Burials 1562-1800, 283; SROB, typescript transcript of Bury 
St Edmunds St Mary burials, 1700-1812. 

SROB, D4/1/3(a), fols 629-35. This was only after the mandamus for filling up vacancies in the corporation 
was issued. At the time the corporation members numbered only one alderman, four capital burgesses, and 
fifteen burgesses of the common council. 

Childe-Pemberton 1924, 43-46. Many members of the Bury corporation are thought to have been involved 
in business, so the case of Johnson was probably not a peculiar one. 
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35 Ipswich Journal, 27 April 1754. 

36 Challis, Grigby, Johnson, Rayment. 

37 Allen, Challis, Grigby, Hart, Siday, Sturgeon. 

38 Allen, Hart, Johnson, Siday, Sturgeon. 

39 Grigby was also the town clerk of Bury at this time. 

40 Lewis 1961, 115-16. 

41 Thomas Hervey to the duke of Newcastle, 10 April 1754: BL, Add. MS 32735, fol. 76. 

42 In view of Thomas Hervey’s reference to the Whig cause in Bury, it is interesting to find several names of 
corporation members of the mid 1750s among the voters supporting John Holt, a Whig nominee defeated 
at the 1727 general election for Suffolk. See A Copy of the Poll for the Knights of the Shire for the County 
of Suffolk ... 1727. 

43 The conflict really harmed the working of the corporation. In the 1750s the council minutes of Bury often 
recorded that the corporation failed to elect an alderman for the next year, because the alderman and major 
part of the capital burgesses on the one hand, and the major part of the burgesses of the common council 
on the other, disagreed with each other. For examples, see the proceedings of 23 August 1753 and 19 
August 1756: SROB, D4/1/3(a). There was no alderman at either parliamentary election here examined, 
and the meeting was presided over by the coroner, that is the alderman of the preceding year. 

44 Fiske 1990-91, i, 3-4. The family ties between the Oakes and the Rays were business ties as well. James 
Oakes junior, the diarist, was apprenticed to Orbell Ray in the late 1750s and became his partner in a large 
yarn-making company four years later. While James Oakes senior had died before then, the son was soon 
to be elected burgess of the common council. 

45 Namier and Brooke 1964, i, 378. 

46 It should also be borne in mind that the ravages of the political conflict in the corporation were barely 
mitigated by the procedure of mandamus. When the corporation members were not able to agree on the 
election of the alderman, or when too many vacancies remained unfilled for long, the mandamus of the 
King’s Bench was to be sought in order to normalise corporation proceedings. For the early development 
of the procedure, see Halliday 1998. 

47 One of the reasons why corporation members of Bury St Edmunds could afford to be relatively independent 
is thought to be that mid eighteenth-century Bury escaped severe economic vicissitudes. Tiverton, a 
corporation borough in Devon, was a contrasting case. It depended too much on textile industries which 
were hit very hard in the late eighteenth century, and its corporation became ‘a haven for the bankrupt and 
broken remnants of a once-mighty industry’: Bourne 1986, xxi. 

48 Fifteen out of 27 corporation boroughs were pocket boroughs. It seems that this fact has often made 
historians form a general impression of the closed nature of corporation boroughs. However, eight 
boroughs, including Bury St Edmunds, ‘were to some extent under patronage, yet none was completely 


closed’, and four ‘maintained some degree of independence’. Namier and Brooke 1964, i, 27-30. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN SUFFOLK 2012 


compiled by EDWARD MARTIN and JUDITH PLOUVIEZ 
object drawings by DONNA WREATHALL 


THIS IS A selection of the new discoveries reported in 2012. Information on these has been 
incorporated into the Suffolk Historic Environment Record (formerly the Sites and 
Monuments Record), which is maintained by the Archaeological Service of Suffolk County 
Council at Bury St. Edmunds. Where available, the Record number is quoted at the beginning 
of each entry. The Suffolk Historic Environment Record is now partially accessible online via 
the Heritage Gateway website (www.heritagegateway.org.uk) and many of the 
excavation/evaluation reports are now also available online via the Archaeological Data 
Service website (http://archaeologydataservice.ac.uk/archives/view/greylit/). 


A high proportion of the finds is now being recorded through the national Portable Antiquities 
Scheme, the Suffolk part of which is also based in the Archaeological Service of Suffolk County 
Council. Further details and images of many of the finds can be found on the Scheme’s web-site 
(http://finds.org.uk/database) and for many of the finds listed here the PAS reference number is 
included in the text. During 2012 the PAS finds in Suffolk were recorded by Andrew Brown, 
Faye Minter, Justine Biddle and Jane Carr. Following requests from metal detector users, we have 
removed all grid references from entries concerning finds reported by them. 

We continue to be grateful to all those who contribute information for this annual list. 


Abbreviations: 
Mdf Metal detector find 
PAS Portable Antiquities Scheme (see above). 


The Suffolk contact for this national scheme is Andrew Brown 
(tel. 01284 741236; e-mail andrew.brown2@suffolk.gov.uk) 


SCCAS Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service, 
9-10 The Churchyard, Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmunds IP33 1RX 
(tel. 01284 741230; e-mail archaeology@suffolk.gov.uk) 


SHER — Suffolk Historic Environment Record (see above) 


Pa Palaeolithic Ro Roman 

Me Mesolithic Sx Saxon 

Ne Neolithic Md Medieval 

BA Bronze Age PM Post-Medieval 
IA Iron Age Un Period unknown 


Pr Prehistoric 
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INDIVIDUAL FINDS AND DISCOVERIES 


Akenham (AKE 037). IA, Ro, Sx. Copper-alloy ‘mini terret’? (SF-4ABC26), Roman coins 
and brooches including a disc brooch with blue enamel (SF-3C0125) (Fig. 36, F), and a 
fragment of an 8th-century copper-alloy strap end (SF-4B5C07). (Mdf.). 

Akenham (AKE 038). Sx. Two 8th-century copper-alloy strap ends of Thomas Class A Type 
1 (SF-4DFD88, SF-4E1B95). (Mdf). 

Alderton (ADT 003). IA, Sx. Copper-alloy coin probably a core from a plated stater of 
British Early Uninscribed J (‘Norfolk Wolf’) type, c. 1st century BC. Similar to Hobbs nos. 
217-278. A gilded copper-alloy axe-shaped harness pendant of probable late 6th, or possibly 
very early 7th, century AD date (SF-552FD2) (Fig. 37, D). (Mdf). 


5cm 


FIG. 36 — Iron Age copper-alloy fittings from Cavenham (A) and Lidgate (B); Roman copper-alloy fittings 
from Clare (C) and Copdock with Washbrook (D); figurine from Hessett (E) and brooch from Akenham (F). 
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Badingham, (BDG 010). Ro, Md. Roman pottery, a few 3rd and 4th century coins and a 
copper-alloy seated figurine of uncertain date (SF-A1B634). Medieval pottery including single 
pieces of developed Stamford and Grimston glazed wares. (Mdf). 

Barking (BRK Misc). Sx. Copper-alloy decorative strap mount of 10th century date. (SF- 
F06255) (Fig. 37, I). (Mdf). 

Barking (BRK 129). Ro, Sx, Md. Roman 4th-century coins, an early Anglo-Saxon knob 
from a cruciform brooch and a copper-alloy buckle. Medieval and later finds include a lead 


FIG. 37 — Anglo-Saxon copper-alloy brooches from Sutton (A), Lakenheath (E) and Cavenham 
(F); buckle from Bromeswell (b); pendants from Ousden (C) and Alderton (D); strap-end from 
Great Barton (G) and decorative fittings from Lidgate (H) and Barking (I). 
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pointed-oval-shaped seal matrix inscribed +S’ALICI[E?]:[]YE: (the seal of Alice ?) (SF- 
C07CB2). (Mdf). 

Bramford (BRF Misc). Sx. Silver coin, a continental series sceat from Domburg in Frisia. 
Series D Type 2c, c. AD 700-15 (SF-7808A5). (Mdf.). 

Brettenham (BTT Misc). IA. Gold coin, Trinovantian stater, ‘British Early Uninscribed V 
(‘Late Whaddon Chase’) type, c. 50-1 BC. As Hobbs 346. (Mdf). 

Brettenham (BTT 004). Md. Copper-alloy pointed-oval-shaped seal matrix, with a central 
motif depicting a robed figure, probably a cleric, inscribed +S’hENRICI.D’ GRAnTCVRT, 
(seal of Henry Grantcourt or Grandcourt) (SF-390438). (Mdf). 

Brettenham (BTT Misc). Md. Lead pointed-oval-shaped seal matrix, a central foliate motif 
is surrounded by the legend +S’°WATERI DE.INB’OST’E (with ligated WA), presumably a 
personal seal for an individual named Walter, the surname or place-name with two 
abbreviation marks remaining uncertain (SF-E697CO). (Mdf). 

Brockley (BKY Misc). Md. Circular lead seal inscribed + $. ROG: FIL . RIC DE BENH (seal 
of Roger son of Richard de Benh). The place-name is not obviously local to Brockley, but 
Benhall in Suffolk would be a possibility (SF-E925FO). (Mdf.). 

Bromeswell (BML Misc). Sx. Copper-alloy D-shaped buckle with zoomorphic decoration, 
perhaps copying Style 1, probably late Sth to early 6th century (SF-9434E3) (Fig. 37, B). 
(Mdf.). 

Bures St Mary (BSM 029). PMd. A scattered purse-type hoard consisting of three siver 
shillings and three silver sixpences lost after c. 1567 (SF-2ACO72, 2012 T1724). (M.J. 
Matthews). 

Carlton Colville (CAC 051). Ro. Coins, 2nd to mid 4th century, copper-alloy Trumpet 
brooch (NMS-380B35) and hairpins (NMS-385810). (Mdf). 

Cavenham (CAM 059). IA, Ro, Sx. Copper-alloy circular openwork mount, probably 1st 
century BC or 1st century AD, (SF-495135) (Fig. 36, A). Copper-alloy ‘cogwheel’ disc brooch, 
9th century (SF-497CD2) (Fig. 2, F). (Mdf). 

Clare (CLA Misc). Ro. Copper-alloy strap fitting with lion head decoration, perhaps from 
harness (SF-4E4A90) (Fig. 36, C). (Mdf). 

Copdock and Washbrook (COP Misc). Ro. Copper-alloy mount, probably from a vessel 
and of possibly Roman date (SF-9207E5) (Fig. 36, D). (Mdf). 

Creeting St Mary (CRM 070). Sx. Copper-alloy ansate brooch, 8th or 9th century (SF- 
EED185), a polyhedral headed pin (SF-EE8AF1) and a very worn and damaged silver coin, 
possibly a Samanid dirham of late 9th or early 10th century date (SF-F03215). (Mdf). 

Fakenham Magna (FKM 050). Sx. Copper-alloy early Anglo-Saxon small-long brooch (SF- 
BA4FE3). (Mdf). 

Felixstowe (FEX 057). Ne, IA, Ro. Light grey polished flint axe (SF-E80288) and other 
worked flints. Sherds of hand-made pottery tempered with burnt flint, probably of Iron Age 
date and a cut quarter of a gold stater of Early Uninscribed British series, as Hobbs no 36 (SF- 
EE4EF3). Roman coins, mainly of 3rd and 4th century. (Mdf). 

Finningham (FNN 021). Sx. Copper-alloy cruciform brooch of Sth-century type (SF- 
5B25C7). (Mdf). 

Finningham (FNN Misc). Md. Circular lead seal matrix, inscribed ..JSIGILU RICAR 
STEbIN| (seal of Richard Stebbings) (NMS-DA0351). (Mdf). 

Fressingfield (FSF 072). IA,Ro. Silver coin fragment of an Icenian area Bury type with right- 
facing bust and horse left on reverse (NMS-CEE682). Copper-alloy bird figure, probably a 
religious staff fitting (NMS-500F38). (Mdf). 

Frosteneden (FOS Misc). Ne. Incomplete flint axe with traces of surface polishing (SF- 
084950). (K. Phillips). 
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Great Ashfield (ASG 022). Ro, Sx, Un. Copper-alloy brooch fragment of 1st-century 
Colchester derivative type (SF-4A7560); fragment of a later Anglo-Saxon strap-end of 
Thomas Class E (SF-4AE4D7). A simple male figurine of lead, with inlaid (possibly copper- 
alloy) oval eyes (SF-4B69B5) may be of Roman or later date. (Mdf). 

Great Barton (BRG 039). Sx. Copper-alloy later Anglo-Saxon strap-end, Thomas Class G 
(SF-751A82). (Fig. 37, G). (Mdf). 

Haughley (HGH 018). Ro, Sx, Md. Copper-alloy enamelled button and loop fastener of 
Wild Class Via (SF-C49132). Copper-alloy ‘cogwheel’ disc brooch, 9th century (SF-D7C4C5). 
Medieval coins, copper-alloy harness pendants and a circular seal matrix of 14th-century type 
with suspension handle, the inscription reading +S’nICOLE [:?] F:GODEF’DI (Nicholas, son 
of Godfrey) (SF-014730). (Mdf). 

Hemley (HMY 025). Md. Copper-alloy seal matrix of pointed oval shape; a central motif 
of a ship with tall mast on water is surrounded by the inscription *S’°SEMAN CALERGE (seal 
of Seman Calerge) (SF-CBOA84); though the forename Seman is common in medieval Suffolk 
the surname suggests a possible Mediterranean origin. (Mdf). 

Hessett (HTT 023). Ro. Copper-alloy objects including a figurine of a cockerel (SF-574723) 
(Fig. 36, E), an enamelled stud (SF-570A47), a lead miniature axe (SF-4E6D96) and a gold 
solidus of Constantius II (c. 350-55) (SF-8A2A34). (Mdf). 

Hessett (HTT 024). IA. Gold Iron Age stater of Norfolk Wolf (British J) type, c. 1st century 
BC (SF-A8EFD2). (Mdf). 

Hitcham (HTC 026). Md. Several joining pieces of the upper part of a glazed Grimston-type 
ware face jug, 13th or 14th century (SF-DB6480). (S. Marszal). 

Horham (HRM 014). IA. Silver Iceni unit of Pattern-Horse type and a fragment of a half 
unit. (LEIC-85F452, LEIC-85A897). Mdf). 

Lakenheath (LKH 178). Sx. Copper-alloy disc brooch showing a backward-looking animal 
(SF-2F7794) (Fig. 37, E) of mid to late Anglo-Saxon date. (Mdpf). 

Lidgate (LDG 016). IA. Copper-alloy harness fitting (SF-69C737) (Fig. 36, B). (Mdf). 

Lidgate (LDG 017). Ro, Sx. Copper-alloy coins and brooch fragments; decorated gilded 
fragment, possibly part of a sword hilt collar (SF-918795) and 8th or 9th century (Fig. 37, H). 
(Mdf). 

Lidgate (LDG Misc). Ne. Complete polished flint axe (SF-818138). (A. Pinnion). 

Little Cornard. (COL 009). Ro. Copper-alloy brooch fragment (Rossette or Langton Down 
type) (SF-D9B877) and a lion-head stud (SF-D9DAF4). (M.J. Matthews). 

Mendlesham (MDS Misc). Me. Grey flint axe (SF-C4F6E0). Perforated pebble hammer or 
macehead (SF-C279F3). (R. Colchester). 

Mildenhall (MNL 450). Sx. Copper-alloy early Anglo-Saxon wrist clasp, Hines Form 12B 
(SF-60BBC4), two long brooch fragments, one burnt (SF-60EDE4, SF-61AB14) and a 
decorated fragment of a great square-headed brooch (SF-618C96). (Mdf). 

Monks Eleigh (MKE Misc). Ne. Polished axe of a green-brown fine-grained stone. (SF- 
F3DB22). (L. Bonner). 

Orford (ORF Misc). Md. Lead pointed-oval seal matrix, inscribed SX MARIOT NECOLE 
(seal of Mary Nichols) around a pattern of stars (SF-ED90A7). (Mdf). 

Ousden (OUS Misc). Sx. Copper-alloy gilded pendant with two confronting birds and 
integral rivets as well as the damaged suspension loop (SF-92CD45), 6th or 7th century (Fig. 
37, C). (Mdf). 

Pettistree (PTR 030). BA. Complete decorated copper-alloy socketed axe (SF-81BDE1). 
(Mdf). 

Ringsfield (RGD Misc). IA. Icenian silver coin, early (large flan) Face-Horse type in poor 
condition (NMS-33F5D2). (Mdf). 
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FIG. 38 — Medieval copper-alloy mirror case from Thelnetham and harness pendant from Risby. 


Risby (RBY 035). Sx, Md. Copper-alloy strap-end, Thomas Class E Type 4, decorated in 
Borre style, late 9th or 10th century (SF-A6C567); silver penny of Ethelred II, (c. 997-1003), 
North, 1980, no. 774 (SF-A1BC93). Gilded copper-alloy harness pendant with light blue 
enamel (SF-A43EB4) (Fig. 38, B). (Mdf). 

Risby (RBY 046). Sx. Copper-alloy ansate brooch, from a subgroup of Thorle Group XII A 
(SF-A61665), 8th or 9th century; silver penny of Cnut (c.1024-30), North 1980, no. 787 (SF- 
A1F098). (Mdf). 

Rushbrooke with Rougham (RBK Misc). BA. Flint barbed and tanged arrowhead, with one 
tang missing (SF-576E33). (D. Jervis). 

Shadingfield (SDG Misc). Md. Circular lead seal matrix, inscribed + S ROBERT OLDMAN 
(seal of Robert Oldman) (NMS-392C57). (Mdf). 

Shottisham. (STT Misc). Sx. Copper-alloy 11th-century, stirrup-strap mount, Williams 
Class A Type 12 (SF-556ECS). (Mdf). 

Sutton (SUT 022). Sx. Copper-alloy bow brooch, similar to supporting-arm types, probably 
early Sth century (SF-104A04) (Fig. 37, A). (Mdf). 

Thelnetham (THE 002). Md. Copper-alloy fragment of a cheekpiece of Williams Type 1, 
11th century (SF-EA3725 ). Half of a copper-alloy mirror case (SF-EAC4D1) (Fig. 38, A). 
(Mdf). 

Tostock (TCK 022). Sx. Copper-alloy buckle-plate with chip-carved decoration, probably 
7th-century, (SF-7339C4). (Mdf). 

Walpole (WLP Misc). Md. Circular lead seal matrix, inscribed +S7-BENEDICTI DE EST 
(seal of Benedict East) (SF-F70124). (Mdf). 

Wattisham (WAM 020). BA. Incomplete copper-alloy side-looped spearhead (ESS-9FF840). 
(Mdf). 

Westhall (WHL 031). Sx, Md. Fragment of a lead nummular brooch, 10th or 11th century 
(SF-758F83). Silver medieval coins and a circular lead seal matrix inscribed +S’ADE FILI 
RADVLFI (seal of Adam, son of Ralph) (SF-746AA5). (Mdf). 
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Wetheringsett cum Brockford (WCB 071). Sx. Silver sceat, Continental series E, later type 
(710-765) (SF-BAFF04). (Mdf). 

Yaxley (YAX 033). BA. Three fragments of copper-alloy socketed axes, one possibly a 
chisel, and two metal-working fragments, probably a Late Bronze Age hoard (SF-3849C0, 
2012 T851). (Mdf). 


SURVEY 


Higham, Fieldwalking (TM/0335; HGM 032). A two-day fieldwalking project was undertaken 
with 32 volunteers to walk a field NW of Stratford St Mary (in Higham parish) that has a 
number of undated cropmarks. The aim of the project was to try to provide dating evidence for 
the underlying archaeology. The most significant finds were a small number of Iron Age pottery 
sherds and a scattering of worked flints. Five sherds of Roman pottery, including one piece of a 
Samian plate, were found in four squares, and a small proportion of the ceramic building 
material (CBM — brick and tile) recovered was Roman. Medieval and post-medieval pottery was 
found across the site, reflecting the visible origins of Stratford St Mary and Higham, as was a 
large quality of CBM, which may have come from earlier buildings in the SE corner of the site 
or from 17th-century buildings to the W and NE of the field. 

The survey did not produce definitive dating results for the cropmarks, but the presence of 
twelve sherds of hand-made Iron Age pottery is significant as such fragile pottery rarely 
survives long in the ploughsoil and therefore it is likely to have been found close to the 
location of its original deposition; the flint assemblage also is more typical of Iron Age flint 
working than earlier periods. This supports a suggestion that some of these cropmarks 
represent Iron Age activity. The small Roman assemblage attests to Roman activity in the 
vicinity, but the absence of metal finds, and in particular coins, given the extensive metal 
detecting carried out may suggest that the Roman material had been brought onto the site 
from nearby rather than occupation on the site itself. 

Jo Caruth, SCCAS, for the Managing a Masterpiece Heritage Lottery-funded 
Landscape Partnership Project for the Stour Valley. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 


Barham, land north of Pesthouse Lane (TM/1251; BRH 054). An area of 2.9 hectares was 
evaluated because early Ordnance Survey maps indicate that this was the site of the burial 
ground of the Bosmere and Claydon Union Workhouse (built in 1766). 

Trenching revealed that the majority of the site had been severely disturbed and truncated 
during the 20th century and this was probably due to this area being used as a compound for 
works being undertaken on the adjacent A45 trunk road. The area of the 18th- and 19th- 
century cemetery had been left mainly undisturbed however, and the locations of the burials 
were probably either marked or known about and were avoided during the modern 
earthmoving works. Part of a red-brick wall footing, believed to belong to the workhouse 
chapel, appeared to define the northern edge of the cemetery. Within the six trenches excavated 
to the S of the chapel the outlines of at least 76 graves were identified. Five of these burials were 
excavated to reveal either human remains and/or coffin stains and these examples indicated 
that the burials were located at least 1m below the present ground surface and that bone 
preservation was extremely good. No archaeological remains of earlier periods were identified. 

Jezz Meredith, SCCAS, for Barham Parish Council; report no. 2012/142. 
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Barnham, Milford, Water Lane (TL/8779; BNH 075). An evaluation within a house plot 
revealed a possible property boundary ditch, perpendicular to Water Lane, containing 13th- 


century pottery and animal bone. 
Andrew Tester, SCCAS, for Mr Alan Copeland. 


Bedfield, land adjacent to The Old Rectory, Long Green (TM/2166; BED 025). Following an 
evaluation which recorded two shallow pits of probable medieval date on a 0.25ha area 
adjacent to a now largely filled-in moated site, an area 4.5m x 12m was excavated, revealing 
a further five similar small, shallow, pits; four of which contained small quantities of medieval 
pottery. Palaeo-environmental sampling indicated that these pits contained low-density 
concentrations of general domestic waste. 

John Newman Archaeological Services for Springfield Residential. 


Bedfield, land adjacent to Daisy Cottages, Long Green (TM/2166; BED 027). Monitoring of 
ground works for a new dwelling set a little way back from the W edge of Long Green 
recorded a small area of flint cobbles, interpreted as part of a yard surface, associated with a 
scatter of medieval pottery. 

John Newman Archaeological Services for Mr A Harvey-Soanes. 


Blythburgh, Blythburgh Priory (TM/4575; BLB 081). Trenching undertaken by Time Team 
archaeologists in 2009 was followed by two further, largely English Heritage funded, 
campaigns of investigation in 2010 and 2011. A fourth phase of work included the reopening 
and reassessment of some of the Time Team trenches along with the excavation of new 
targeted trenches (Fig. 39). 
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FIG. 39 — Blythburgh, Blythburgh Priory (BLB 192). Plan of the walls of the priory church 
and the excavation trenches. 
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The principal findings were as follows: 
a) The presence of a cloister to the N of the priory church was confirmed with the ambulatory 
floor surface at a lower level than that of the adjacent church. The link between the two was 
provided by steps down from the N transept and probably the nave. 
b) A small section of the pre-priory N nave wall had survived under a large ash tree stump 
removed as part of the project. 
c) The opening between the N nave wall and the NW tower drum pier had been blocked while 
the church was still in use. A similar opening to the S had the vestiges of steps leading up out 
of the nave. 
d) A bedding layer for a tile floor was identified in four separate trenches within the pre-priory 
phase nave. However, the layer post-dated plaster facing on the latest phase of building and 
was, therefore, not contemporary with, but later than the 11th-or 12th-century building. 
e) The SW corner of the S transept was found to be well preserved, but the E side had been 
completely robbed out as had the SE pier of the crossing tower. 
f) A clasping buttress recorded on the SW corner of the S transept suggested that there was no 
S cloister. However, it seems likely that a structure of some kind was present immediately to 
the S of the nave as an opening through the S transept wall immediately S of the tower did 
not appear to have accommodated a door frame. 
f) The floor level within the N transept appears to have been truncated and a series of steps 
constructed from reused limestone mouldings were inserted, probably during the 
robbing/quarrying of the priory complex to obtain aggregate for road building. 

Stuart Boulter, SCCAS, for English Heritage and Nick Haward. 


Bramford, village test-pitting (TM/1246). Bramford today is a small nucleated village on the W 
bank of the River Gipping just over 1km west of Ipswich and about 0.5km west of the A14. 
The village today is arranged either side of the A1067, named The Street, as it comes into the 
village from the N and Ship Lane after it turns E to cross the river. Most of the older housing 
in Bramford today lies along Ship Lane, which runs immediately N of the church. The 
settlement today forms a single block, but this is due largely to recent development. Most 
notably, with the exception of properties facing directly onto The Street, the area between The 
Street and the river is of almost entirely recent date. In the 19th century the 1st-edition 
Ordnance Survey map shows settlement to be limited to a cluster of houses at the E end of Ship 
Lane (N of the church, close to the river crossing) which extended for 70m or so to the N along 
Mill Lane. There was little housing along Ship Lane to the W of this cluster and none on its $ 
side, although most of the land on its N side was occupied by small paddocks, mostly planted 
with trees. The Street (then called Bramford Street) was occupied by densely packed housing 
arranged on both sides. This terminated at the junction with Ship Lane, but c. 150m to the south 
three properties clustered around the junction with Vicarage Lane. The church of St Mary is 
recorded as a possible Domesday minster (Dymond and Martin 1999). A number of findspots 
in and around the village have produced medieval pottery ranging in date from Thetford Ware 
to the 16th century (eg SHER MSF12413; BRF 054; BRF 040; BRF 021; BRF 005). 

Nine test pits were dug in 2012 (www.arch.cam.ac.uk/aca/bramford.html): five in gardens 
along The Street, three in the area N of the church and one at the W end of Vicarage Lane. The 
earliest pottery dated to the Roman period, recovered from BRA/12/05, at the S end of The 
Street. There was only a single sherd found, so although this was of some size (32g), it is 
considered more likely to indicate low-intensity use such as arable rather than settlement. Two 
pits produced Thetford Ware, with BRA/12/06 yielding two sherds from contexts which had 
not suffered recent disturbance, hinting moderately strongly at the presence of settlement 
nearby. BRA/12/04 produced a single very small (3g) sherd of Thetford Ware, a less strong 
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indicator of settlement, although it is interesting to note that this came from the E end of Ship 
Lane, near the church. Two of the three pits in this area (BRA/12/03 and BRA/12/04) produced 
pottery of high medieval date, suggesting that settlement may have clustered in this area at this 
time. Neither pit produced very large amounts of his material, however (five sherds from 
BRA/12/04 and just two from BRA/12/03). Similarly small volumes of high medieval pottery 
were recovered from BRA/12/06, off Vicarage Lane, hinting at settlement in this area, while 
BRA/12/09, right at the N end of The Street, produced just a single sherd (albeit quite large at 
11g) probably indicating that this area was in use as arable fields at this time. 

The only pits to produce significant amounts of later medieval pottery were BRA/12/03 and 
BRA/12/04, indicating that habitation on these sites, both immediately N of the church, 
continued and even flourished as both pits produced more material of this date than for the 
high medieval period. Settlement along The Street, if it was indeed absent in the late medieval 
period, was clearly re-established later, in the post medieval period, along at least the southern 
half of its present extent. 

Carenza Lewis, Access Cambridge Archaeology. 


Bures, village test-pitting in Essex and Suffolk (TL/9033 and 9034). Bures sits on the B1508 at 
a crossing point of the River Stour, which is also the county boundary. The river divides the 
settlement into two halves: the village of Bures Hamlet is in Essex and Bures St Mary is in 
Suffolk. In 2012, test pits were excavated in both parts to complement community 
archaeological excavations being carried out at the same time by Access Cambridge Archaeology 
on common land in the Essex part of the village (Lewis and Ranson forthcoming 2013). 

Bures Hamlet is the smaller of the two villages and is laid out along the main roads leading 
to Bridge Street and the crossing over the River Stour, namely Colchester Road and Station 
Hill, but the areas either side of the river crossing appear to be the main focal points for each 
village. The common is situated adjacent to the river and just S of Bridge Street and today it 
gives this village a more open aspect compared with Bures St Mary. 

The church of St Mary lies on the N (Suffolk) side of the River Stour and is recorded in the 
Domesday Book; the current building dates to the 14th century, with additions continuing 
into the 16th century. The village of Bures St Mary is centred on its church and a ‘Y’ formation 
of roads: the E branch leads to the crossing of the River Stour on Bridge Street, the N branch 
leads out to Sudbury on the B1058 and the S branch follows the course of the river until the 
next crossing at the A134 by Nayland. The historic core of the village is centred around the 
church and High Street where the buildings often front the road, leaving no room for a 
pavement, often giving it a closed-in feeling. Around the church, along Church Square and 
leading onto Nayland Road, the road does widen out and the area may formerly have 
functioned as an informal market place. Wharf Lane, running alongside the river W of the 
church, was used for loading and unloading goods transported by river, which was navigable 
up to this point. 

Seven test pits were excavated in private gardens in both villages and on the common 
(www.arch.cam.ac.uk/aca/burescommon.html). Excavations were undertaken by pupils at 
Thomas Gainsborough School. With such a small number of pits excavated it is impossible to 
make any but the most superficial observations. In particular, it is not possible to draw any 
conclusions based on negative evidence, such as the absence of any finds of pre 12th century 
date. Two pits produced pottery of high medieval date, although neither yielded more than 
three sherds. Even less pottery of later medieval date was recovered, although it is not possible 
to attach any significance to this as evidence of a decline from such a small number of pits. In 
contrast, most of the pits produced large amounts of post-medieval pottery, with glazed red 
earthenwares dominating the assemblages, although several pits also produced a range of less 
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utilitarian wares imported from Staffordshire and Germany. 
Carenza Lewis, Access Cambridge Archaeology for the Managing a Masterpiece 
Heritage Lottery-funded Landscape Partnership Project for the Stour Valley. 


Bures St Mary, land to the south of Friends Field (TL/9034; BSM 061). An excavation in 
advance of a residential development followed on from an evaluation that had identified a 
number of undated ditches and a single pit of possible prehistoric date. Five additional pits 
forming a linear group were recorded; three of these contained small fragments of medieval 
pottery, although a significant amount of medieval pottery was recovered from a subsoil layer, 
interpreted as hillwash, suggesting these may be residual finds in later features. Two medieval 
silver hammered coins were also recovered from the subsoil layer. 

A small amount of medieval pottery was recovered from the fills of the ditches and they 
appeared to be partially sealed by the hillwash layer indicating a probable medieval date for 
these features. A ditch on the SE side of the development coincides with the existing edge of 
the development area, indicating that the medieval pattern of plot boundaries is partly 
preserved in the modern layout of the village. Three residual sherds of Roman pottery were 
also recovered from the ditch fills. 

Mark Sommers, SCCAS, for CgMs Consulting. 


Bury St Edmunds, 57-59 College Street (TL/8563; BSE 290). Excavations in advance of a 
housing development identified a large medieval cellar with flint-coursed walls of Norman 
type (Fig. 40). Its original depth was well over 2m and it was provided with a clay floor and 
a corridor appeared to descend into it from the W of the site. The foundations of a stone 
buttress are evidence of the stone building above the corridor. The cellar spanned 4.55m 
(15ft), though its width remains uncertain but was in excess of 1.32m (12ft). The corridor was 
5—6ft wide and ran W towards Whiting Street for 17ft to the edge of the excavation. The cellar 
was set back from the street front and the remnants of a medieval yard surface of stone and 
chalk survived. The N wall of the cellar was demolished in the 16th-17th centuries and a 
wider cellar added made of flint and brick. This is likely to be contemporary with a series of 
gable-ended buildings of (early?) 17th century date that were converted into a workhouse in 
1748, and which survived as footings in the excavation. 

The early cellar is probably part of the College of Jesus founded in the 13th century to 
supply priests to celebrate mass within the Abbey chantries and the charnel house. These were 
shut down in 1549 and Thomas Warren’s map of 1776 identifies this location as the site of 
‘the College’; however, he also marks the ‘College of Jesus’ on the opposite side of the street. 
From this we can suggest that there was more than one large building of stone associated with 
the site of the College and that these were on either side of College Street. 

Andrew Tester, SCCAS, for Mr and Mrs Nick Mager. 


Bury St Edmunds, land to the rear of Thingoe House, Northgate Street (TL/8564; BSE 378). 
An excavation and subsequent watching brief revealed a stratified sequence spanning the 
medieval to modern periods (Fig. 41). The evidence includes extensive quarry pits and a 
probable kitchen of medieval (12th-14th century) date, a number of late medieval and post- 
medieval buildings, with associated masonry cesspits, and a stone-lined well. Horticultural 
features, including planting beds, pits and paths, were also recorded across the site. They date 
from the early post-medieval to modern periods: some of them can be related to cartographic 
depictions of the Georgian and Victorian gardens associated with Mustow House and 
Thingoe House. 

Rachel Clarke, Oxford Archaeology East; report no. 1436. 
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FIG. 41 — Bury St Edmunds, Thingoe House, Northgate Street (BSE 378). 
Photo of late medieval and post-medieval buildings with associated masonry cess pits and well. 


Bury St Edmunds, Thingoe House (TL/8564; BSE 378). As part of an ongoing project of 
archaeological assessment, four engineering test pits were monitored, with potential 
archaeological remains identified in three of them. 

Simon Cass, SCCAS, for McCarthy and Stone. 


Bury St Edmunds, land off Risbygate Street and Nelson Road, (TL/8544; BSE 390). An 
excavation in advance of development revealed a large number of wells, both medieval and 
post-medieval in date, as well as apparent structural remains (post-hole alignments and 
possible beam slots) of early/high medieval date likely to relate to outbuildings to the rear of 
properties adjacent to Risbygate Street, a significant entry/exit point for the medieval town. 
These properties would have been outside the town wall, and as such would likely have been 
for less affluent occupants, potentially involved with the cattle trade, as the land backed onto 
the Cattle Market area to the S. 

Simon Cass, SCCAS, for the Havebury Housing Partnership. 


Bury St Edmunds, 24 Out Risbygate (TL/8464; BSE 392). The excavation of two footing 
trenches, a soakaway trench and a soakaway pit revealed five child skeletons within individual 
grave cuts. The skeletons were in relatively good condition and are thought to be part of the 
cemetery of St Peter’s Hospital, which was in use from the 12th to the 17th centuries. No other 
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FIG. 40 — Bury St Edmunds, 57-59 College Street (BSE 290). Plan of the cellar thought to be a part of the 
medieval College of Jesus. 
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features or finds were recorded. None of the skeletons were old enough to be sexed and four 
of them had no clear skeletal evidence for disease or cause of death. However, the final 
individual had suffered symptoms of Klippel-Feil syndrome and may also have had its heart 
removed post-mortem, either for medical reasons or possibly as part of a superstitious 
practice. 

Rob Brooks, SCCAS, for the property owner; report no. 2012/125. 


Bury St Edmunds, Unit 36, Eastern Way (TL/8564; BSE 414). Monitoring on the Pro-Flat site 
revealed an undated pit, a boundary wall which is thought to be post-medieval, and terracing 
of the site. The terracing is possibly medieval or post-medieval, and relating to the site’s use 
as gardens. However it may also relate to more recent groundworks such as the construction 
of the railway or the A14. 

Rob Brooks, SCCAS, for Pro Flat; report no. 2012/185. 


Carlton Colville, Land west of Carlton Hall, (TM/5190; CAC 049). An area of 1.7ha was 
evaluated prior to development and several pits and ditches were revealed, some of which 
related to features identified during a prior geophysical survey. Where dating was possible, 
features were associated with Late Saxon and to a lesser extent, medieval finds and appear to 


represent elements of a field system with suggestions of settlement either on the site or nearby. 
Linzi Everett, SCCAS, for CgMs Consulting; report no. 2012/139. 


Chelmondiston, The Rectory, Collimer Close (TM/2037; CHL 058). An evaluation trench to 
the rear uncovered six features: a post-medieval or modern pit and a post, a gully and a pit 
with 12th-13th-century pottery, possibly residual, and an undated post-hole. 

Ben Holloway and Howard Brooks, Colchester Archaeological Trust; report no. 633. 


Chilton, land at County Farm, Church Field Road (TL/8842; CHT 021). Following on from 
an earlier evaluation, a small excavation was carried out to investigate the area around a pit 
that contained a fragment of a possible but unusual Early Anglo-Saxon crucible. Two 
additional pits were revealed, one dating from the Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age and the 
other from the Late Bronze Age/ Early Iron Age. A single undated small gully was identified 
in the SW part of the site, and the continuation of one of the previously recorded 
medieval/post-medieval ditches was recorded in the NW corner of the site. 

Simon Cass, SCCAS, for NHS Suffolk. 


Clare, Clare Castle (TL/7745; CLA 008). A survey of the masonry remains of the shell keep 
and bailey wall of Clare Castle was undertaken during consolidation of the monument. The 
remains date from different phases of development of the castle: the bailey wall is a striking 
example of Norman wall building which is likely to date to the 11th century whilst the shell 
keep is later and exhibits none of the indicators of Norman architecture. The use of brick and 
tile fragments in the core confirms its post-Norman dating and the style of the buttresses 
suggests a later 13th century date; a period when the construction of this type of castle was 
coming to an end. 


David Gill, SCCAS, for Suffolk County Council: report no 2012/186. 


Clare, Clare Priory Church (TL/7645; CLA 037). Monitoring and building recording were 
carried out at Clare Priory during the excavations for an extension to the existing church — a 
14th-century building that originally housed the infirmary, dormitory and reredorter of the 
Augustinian friary, but was converted into a church after ‘The Priory’ was restored to the 
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Augustinian Order in 1953. The monitoring recorded the buried foundations of the medieval 
infirmary and included the remains of a lost buttress and possible chimney which were all 
truncated at a depth of 350mm below the existing ground surface. The buttress and chimney 
footing were directly sealed by deposits associated with the post-Reformation remodelling of 
the building when the infirmary was converted to a barn. The priory is located on the 
floodplain of the River Stour and it was established that the ground levels had been raised by 
more than 1m with the importation of soil prior to the infirmary’s construction. Within the 
building examples of ‘daisy wheel’ apotropaic marks were recorded on all of the few surviving 
fragments of plaster. These symbols which date from when the building was used as a barn 
were believed to avert evil and protect both animals and crops. 
David Gill, SCCAS, for the Provincial of the Order of Hermit Friars 
of St. Augustine; report no 2013/039. 


Clare, Richmond House, 20 Nethergate Street, Clare (TL/7645; CLA 071). An excavation in 
advance of a new swimming pool revealed several large medieval and post-medieval pit 
features and a number of smaller modern features which have been interpreted as 
garden/domestic waste pits. The animal bones from the historic contexts display a distinct 
pattern of horn and lower limb bone recovery, as opposed to axial skeletal remains, which 
suggests that some form of hide-working (possibly tanning) was taking place nearby. 
Although this may indicate the presence of a tannery nearby, none of the pits had a surviving 
lining and would not have been appropriate for the initial stages of the process. Similar 
features and artefacts have been seen to the rear of 22 Nethergate Street (CLA 054) and it 
appears that there may well have been a tannery site in the close vicinity the 12th—-14th 
centuries. 

Simon Cass, SCCAS, for Professor and Dr Barwise. 


Claydon, Burnside, Paper Mill Lane (TM/1249; CLY 031). Evaluation trenching across the 
site of a proposed barn on a sand and gravel terrace between Paper Mill Lane and the River 
Gipping revealed part of a large pit of Early Anglo-Saxon date which also contained residual 
Roman pottery. While only a small part of the feature was revealed, its character suggested 
that it was a part of a Grubenhaus or sunken-featured building. Early Anglo-Saxon pottery 
was recovered from the feature in addition to a small number of animal bones and one red 
deer antler burr fragment that exhibited evidence for antler working. 

John Newman Archaeological Services for Mr B. Cowan. 


Coddenham, Manor Farm (TM/1354; CDD074). Further work was carried out to determine 
the relationship between the ridge across the meadow at Manor Farm, and the Roman Road 
(Margary34b) whose line it appeared to follow. Work in 2011 had established that there were 
sporadic underlying areas of packed flints but that the overlying ridge was a later construct. 
A new 20 x 1m trench revealed a flinted track at 0.3m deep, having Brown Glazed Coarse 
Earthenware (late 17th-19th centuries) at the base. To the W and lower down was found 
another track, on the downhill edge of which was a dump of building material: two large 
lumps of a fine building stone (identified as calcarenite), lime mortar and coarse brick from a 
demolished doorway or window of an unknown but high-class building. On the surface of this 
track were found several small fragments of Rhenish Incised Blue Ware (c. 1750-70). Further 
digging revealed a third track directly under the first, well built with oyster shell and a small 
sherd of probable 13th-century coarseware. At the base of the alluvium which forms the valley 
floor was found a layer of dense dirty gravel between 5.0 and 5.25m wide, sitting on natural 
hard gravel at 1.25m below present turf level. Its position and construction lead to the 
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conclusion that this is the base of the Roman road. This leaves the others as post-medieval 
constructs, built to counter the steady accumulation of flood deposits. Dating the three higher 
tracks, which are presumed to have connected to the old road to Needham Market prior to 
its rerouting to its present position, can only be broad, but all are after the 12th—-13th century 
and none were in use after the building of the Rectory (now Coddenham House) in the1790s, 
which led to the moving of the Needham road away from the site. Thanks are due to Miss 
Helen Whyles, the site owner. 

John Fulcher for the Suffolk Archaeological Field Group. 


Coney Weston, Fen Meadow (TL/9778; CNW 017). Previous investigations of a section of 
ruined flint wall had revealed the base of a small cell-like building approx 2.2m x 1.2m 
internally with a flint-walled well nearby. The cell was excavated and found to have a 
knapped-flint floor with traces of black rendering on the inner face of the walls and a coved 
junction with the floor. A block of Barnack stone in the NW corner with a 20mm hole drilled 
through at floor level suggested that this was some sort of tank to contain liquids, but its 
actual purpose is as yet unknown. Excavation of the well revealed alternate courses of flint 
and thin brick down to 1.7m deep with a collapsed wooden cage structure below this. The 
water level was approximately 300mm below the bottom of the brickwork and approximately 
equal to the water level in the nearby fen. Over 200 small animal bones and a very large flint 
weighing 21kg were found in the sludge at the bottom. After recording the well was 
backfilled. Further excavations adjoining the well and cell produced large quantities of mainly 
medieval potsherds (some early medieval, some late medieval). 
Robert Hogg for the Coney Weston Local History Group 
and the Suffolk Wildlife Trust. 


Culford, new hockey pitch and tennis courts, Culford School (TL/8370; CUL 051). 
An evaluation within a walled garden area to the S of the Sports Centre revealed several 
ditches and post-holes of various dates — prehistoric, Late Iron Age/Early Roman, Early 
Anglo-Saxon and post-medieval - as well as undated features. Hammerscale fragments 
recovered from environmental samples indicates that metalworking was occurring somewhere 
nearby, but is undated. 

Simon Cass, SCCAS, for Culford School. 


Drinkstone, former Cherry Tree public house, Gedding Road (TL/9560; DRK 033). The 
evaluation of a 1.30ha site on a former part of Drinkstone Green revealed results consistent 
with low intensity past land use related to the grazing of livestock as only one small ditch of 
relatively recent date was found. The public house complex dates to the late 19th century and 
lies on the small part of this site which straddles part of the E green edge. However no features 
were revealed around the green edge. 

John Newman Archaeological Services for Gipping Homes. 


Dunwich, Marshside (TM/4871; DUN 106) Monitoring of groundworks revealed no incised 
features, however artefacts of medieval date were recovered from the upcast spoil. 
Linzi Everett, SCCAS, for Mr S. Strickland; report no. 2012/59. 


Dunwich, Dunwich Greyfriars (TM /4770; DUN 110). An English Heritage grant aided 
programme of rebuilding and consolidation work was targeted on areas of the extant precinct 
wall which had fallen into disrepair. During the associated archaeological monitoring, major 
phases of rebuilding were identified, along with frequent more piecemeal repairs. 
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Observations suggested that only the standing W gateways and a 48m length of the E wall are 
medieval survivals, the latter exhibiting a regular internal face constructed from locally 
derived crag limestone blocks and an external face dominated by septaria, another locally 
sourced stone. Other than a section of the E wall located to the N of the medieval fabric that 
was thought to have been constructed during the early 20th century, due to the presence of 
graffiti, probably executed by the builders, the remaining phases were considered to be of 18th 
or 19th century date. 

Stuart Boulter, SCCAS, for Suffolk County Council and English Heritage. 


Earl Soham, land north of The Street, (TM/2463; ESO 018). Various hillwash layers were 
identified in five trenches, as well as a raised, linear gravel spread believed to be the Roman 
road known to cut through the site. Roman finds were recovered from a series of post-holes 
adjacent to the road, as well as from a subsoil layer which sealed the road surface. Notable 
amongst these finds was a complete crossbow brooch of 4th century date, usually associated 
with male, particularly military, costume. 

Linzi Everett, SCCAS, for Parsons and Whittley Ltd; report no. 2012/43. 


Eriswell, land off Lord’s Walk (TL/7280; ERL 222). An evaluation and subsequent excavation 
in advance of the construction a Bio-fuel generation plant identified a later Iron Age horizon 
that included a pit cluster consisting of 25 large pits; 34 additional pits were recorded in a 
concentration across the E half of the development area. Three phases of ditch system were 
identified during the excavation, two of which possessed a notable eastwards curve towards 
their N extents. The systems appeared to be funnelling activity eastward and are likely to have 
been originally excavated as additions to the prehistoric droveway previously identified to the 
S. A flat flint quernstone and a sandstone saddle quern were recovered from a pit cluster 
adjacent to an entrance in the ditch system assigned to the second phase of activity. 

Andy Beverton, SCCAS, for Pelorus; report no. 2012/103. 


Eriswell, RAF Lakenheath Sewage Works (TL/7280; ERL 225). Excavations were carried out 
prior to the construction of new sewage filtration tanks on a site that lies on the edge of 
Caudle Head, where spring water surfaces from a buried watercourse which drains W into the 
Fens. These revealed 1.5m of deposits, with peat at the bottom and top of occupation soils 
that dated from the Late Bronze Age through to the post-Roman period. There are at least 
seven phases of Roman enclosures or droveway ditches and fence lines interspersed with 
dumps of occupation soil. 

Two individual features stand out: a Roman cremation, which is stratigraphically early in 
the Roman occupation and the first to found on the airbase, and the ‘ritual’ burial of a horse’s 
head (paralleling, perhaps, three ‘placed’ horses’ heads in a pit from site LKH 190 that have 
been dated to the Iron Age). The site appears to be on the margins of occupation, due to the 
watercourse, wet environment and sloping ground. Occupation through the Late Iron Age and 
Roman period is recorded more intensely elsewhere on the airbase. This site displays a 
complex, vertical, stratigraphic sequence and it is intended that an integrated study involving 
micromorphology and pollen alongside macrofossils and other finds work will contribute to 
our understanding of the wider Roman settlement. The macrofossil assessment has identified 
crop plants such as oats, barley, rye and wheat, many of which have been charred, suggesting 
processing, possibly for malting; weed and wetland plants are also present. The pollen 
assessment also shows up weed and wetland plants, however crop remains are largely absent 
and it has been mooted that the large collection of stratified animal bone offers a pointer 
towards the economy of the site. Establishing the balance between pastoral and arable 
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farming will be a fundamental question to be asked of the analysis of the environmental 
evidence and particularly the animal bone assemblage. Two radiocarbon dates have been 
determined from the peat: 814 cal BC for the lowest peat formation and cal AD 661 where 
there is a hiatus in settlement. It is hoped that further dates from wet deposits will help refine 
the morphology and chronology of the site. 

Andrew Tester, SCCAS, for Defence Infrastructure Organisation. 


Eriswell, RAF Lakenheath Foul Drainage (TL/7280; ERL 228). Monitoring was carried out 

on a pipe trench that passed through areas of known Roman and prehistoric activity and very 

close to the Saxon cemeteries. This revealed evidence of undated ditches and a later prehistoric 

ditch, as well as a buried soil layer. A Roman grave containing the skeleton of a mature adult 
male was also excavated, with nails indicating the presence of a coffin. 

Rob Brooks, SCCAS, for Defence Infrastructure Organisation; 

report no. 2013/013. 


Euston, Wash Pits Field (TL/9277; EUN 035). An evaluation in an advance of a reservoir 
revealed that the site had been used in the mid to late 17th and early 18th centuries for the 
quarrying of clay and the subsequent firing of bricks, with various quarry pits and two kilns 
being recorded, with the eponymous Wash Pits forming part of the clay purification process. 
Two field drainage systems may have been associated with this phase of activity. Several other 
post-medieval ditches and non-quarry pits, thought to be associated with the brick-making 
activity, were also recorded. Earlier features were found on the N and S edges of the site and 
consisted of Roman ditches, as well as two undated ditches and an undated pit, which are 
assumed to either be later prehistoric or Roman. 

Rob Brooks, SCCAS, for the Euston Estate; report no. 2012/151. 


Felixstowe, South Seafront and Martello Tower P (TM/2933; FEX 294). An evaluation was 
carried out on land between Langer Road and the seawall to the S of the town in advance of 
a residential development. Within this site is Martello Tower P, one of a chain of defensive 
towers built along the Essex and Suffolk coast in the early 1800s and now a Scheduled 
Monument. The tower lies within a ‘military compound’ that was originally marked by 
boundary stones and later by an iron railing fence. Towards the S end of the site a large ditch 
running parallel to the seawall was recorded, and within it was evidence for timber uprights 
which probably held a wire fence running along the bottom of the ditch. Elsewhere on the site 
a partially sunken ‘bunker’ formed from sand-filled metal boxes was probably associated with 
a short length of trench revetted by timber and a steel sheet. These features have been 
interpreted as World War II defences built by the Home Guard. 

Three trenches excavated adjacent to the tower proved it had originally been surrounded by 
a modest ditch. In two of these trenches buried lengths of copper strip were also revealed, one 
of which was attached to a copper-coated earthing rod. These are related to the tower’s use as 
a wireless telegraphy station in the early 20th century and would have formed a ‘ground 
plane’ for the antenna. Additionally, concrete blocks into which an iron ring had been set were 
found in two of the trenches adjacent the tower, which would have acted as tethers for guide 
wires supporting an antenna. 


Mark Sommers, SCCAS, for J. S. Bloor (Sudbury) Ltd. 


Felixstowe, land north of High Street, Walton (TM/2936; FEX 299). 91 trenches revealed 
evidence for activity that spanned the prehistoric to medieval periods, including elements of 
an Early/Middle Bronze Age ritual funerary landscape with a putative barrow and associated 
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features such as secondary cremations. Evidence for an agricultural landscape, along with 
possible beginnings of settlement in the form of post-holes and possible roundhouses, was also 
recovered. Occupation evidently continued into the Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age with the 
presence of at least one settlement area with a good, well preserved assemblage of pottery and 
other finds. Subsequently it appears that low-level activity, predominantly agricultural in 
nature, continued on the site into the post-medieval period. 

Jon House, Oxford Archaeology East; report no.1414. 


Flixton, Flixton Park Quarry (TM/3086; FLN 090 and FLN 091). A further 1.5ha was 
stripped of topsoil and, with the exception of ditches and post-holes marking boundaries and 
the previous route of the Flixton to Homersfield road (all known from estate and early 
Ordnance Survey maps) and a post-medieval quarry pit, the remaining datable features were 
prehistoric. 

A discrete group of pits excavated towards the S end of the FLN 091 area included a 
significant quantity of earlier Bronze Age domestic Beaker pottery and worked flint. Further 
structural evidence for circular post-built buildings and four-post structures of the later Bronze 
Age was recorded in the FLN 090 area and a circular post-built building associated with pits 
of Iron Age date was uncovered in the FLN 091 area. In addition, a number of ditches were 
identified that clearly predated the post-medieval field boundaries, but did not themselves 
include dating evidence. These have tentatively been interpreted as part of an earlier, Iron Age 
or Roman field system. 

Stuart Boulter, SCCAS, for Cemex (UK) Materials Ltd. 


Freckenham, Cornerstones (TL/6463; FRK 101). An evaluation identified two medieval pits 
containing the skeletons of an articulated horse and a piglet. The horse is estimated to have 
been less than 18 months old at death, with no obvious pathological evidence. A sample of the 
skeleton was taken for radiocarbon dating by the Scottish Universities Environmental Research 
Centre for radiocarbon analysis and returned a 64.5% probability that it dated to between AD 
1440 and 1525. It is unclear why the horse was buried rather than rendered for glue, but the 
proximity of two animal burials suggests that during the medieval occupation the area lent 
itself to the disposal of animals, perhaps the corner of a field or within a farm complex. 
Andy Beverton, SCCAS, for Mill House Homes; report no. 2012/117. 


Hartest, Meadowcroft, Poorhouse Hill (TL/8352; HRT 029). Monitoring of foundation 
trenches for an extension close to an area where evidence of Roman activity, including pottery 
production, was found in the 1950s did not record any archaeological features. However a 
small number of Roman pottery sherds were retrieved from the upcast top and subsoil. 
John Newman Archaeological Services for Mr and Mrs M. Feather. 


Haughley, Chilton Leys (TM/0359; HGH 052). Fieldwalking and a metal detector survey 
recorded material from the Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age through to the medieval period, 
including a barbed and tanged arrowhead and a silver Irish Long Cross coin, dated to 
1280-1307. Subsequent trial trenching found prehistoric material in two main areas. The 
larger concentration comprised a series of flint finds including a large assemblage of burnt 
flint and blade/narrow flake knapping debris within deposits of either an alluvial or fluvial 
nature, and a similar assemblage within two features underlying these deposits. Poorly 
preserved wood was also found. Further evidence of prehistoric occupation included a pit 
containing a large assemblage of Late Bronze Age pottery (potentially a cremation) and some 
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post-holes and features that could be indicative of Late Bronze Age occupation. Roman 
features included a probable post-built structure and a pottery kiln with an intact perforated 
floor. A second area of Roman material was located at the N end of the site. This probably 
represents the edge of an area of occupation with pits, post-holes and a watering hole or well. 
One large, shallow feature may have been a sunken-featured building of Early Saxon date. 
Early Saxon burials were also located, one of which contained grave goods including a large 
sheet metal bowl or cauldron, a spearhead and a seax. 

Anthony Haskins, Oxford Archaeology East; report nos. 1375 and 1426. 


Henham, Henham Hall (TM/4578; HAM 006 and 015). An evaluation was carried out by 
Channel 4’s “Time Team’ on the site of the Tudor hall, demolished in the 18th century, and 
that of its 18th-century replacement, demolished in 1953, but no report has yet been received. 


- Mid/late Saxon to post-medieval cemetery 


) Modern feature 
Burial 
Church 


FIG. 42 — Ipswich, Stoke Quay (IPS 643). Site plan. 
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Ipswich, Stoke Quay, 7-11 Great Whip Street (TM/1643; IPS 643). Major excavations 
revealed two cemeteries close to the point where the town’s cardinal Saxon road crossed the 
River Orwell. One, that of the ‘lost’ church of St Augustine’s, was expected following earlier 
evaluation of the site by SCCAS. The second was a collection of Early Saxon graves at the foot 
of Stoke Hill. The latter included a number of inhumations inside barrow ditches and 
combined both furnished and unfurnished burials. In total, over 1000 burials were excavated 
(Figs 42-43). 

References to St Augustine’s Church cease in the 1500s, and the excavations showed that it 
had been systematically robbed of its building materials during the post-medieval period. St 
Augustine’s cemetery may have started in the Middle Saxon period, but was long-lived — it 
appears to have remained open until the abandonment of the church. Thus, the excavations 
will provide a rare opportunity to examine continuity in burial practice from the 7th—-8th 
centuries down to the Tudor period. 

Occupation of the site was represented by numerous and often substantial post-holes, pits 
and wells across the site and largely dating from the 8th-11th centuries but also extending 
into the medieval and post-medieval periods. A well-preserved pottery kiln associated with 
Ipswich Ware was a notable feature of the site. 

Richard Brown, Oxford Archaeology Ltd and Pre-Construct Archaeology Ltd. 


Ipswich, former Thomas Wolsey School site (TM/1447; IPS 664). An evaluation in advance of 
a residential development revealed a small pit containing two sherds of Late Iron Age pottery. 
Elsewhere the remains of three subterranean concrete structures, interpreted as World War II 
air-raid shelters, were exposed. 

Mark Sommers, SCCAS, for Persimmon Homes. 


FIG. 43 — The site at Ipswich, Stoke Quay during excavation 
(photo: Oxford Archaeology Ltd/Pre-Construct Archaeology Ltd). 
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Ipswich, former Cranes factory site (TM/1941; IPS 658). An excavation in a small area of the 
former factory site in advance of redevelopment revealed three pits. No datable artefacts were 
recovered from these features but radiocarbon dating of charcoal from the fills suggested dates 
from the Early Anglo-Saxon period, although a late Roman date for one of the samples is possible. 

Mark Sommers, SCCAS, for CgMs Consulting. 


Ipswich, Alderwood PRU Centre (TM/1742; IPS 699) The remains of a group of three 
underground air raid shelters were discovered during groundwork associated with the 
replacement of temporary accommodation at the site. They consisted of single, elongated 
chambers formed from pre-cast concrete panels. The roofs of all three had been collapsed and 
the internal spaces filled with sand and gravel. They are within the former playing fields of a 
group of three schools that were present in this area during World War II. All three of these 
schools have since been demolished and the playing fields redeveloped with modern housing 
and the PRU Centre. It is highly likely that the shelters identified are part of a much larger 
group or groups of shelters associated with the former school sites. 

Mark Sommers, SCCAS, for Suffolk County Council Resource Management. 


Ipswich, Grafton Way (TM/1643; IPS 707). An evaluation was carried out on land S of 
Grafton Way in advance of a mixed-use development. The trenches revealed extensive marsh 
deposits beneath mid 19th-century reclamation deposits. Remains of two 19th-century 
structures relating to a former railway goods station were recorded but no earlier features 
were noted. A single leather shoe, possibly 15th-century in date, was recovered from a peat 
layer 2m below the present ground level. 

Mark Sommers, SCCAS, for Roscoe DM. 


Lakenheath, Half Moon Pub (TL/7183; LKH 344). Phases of evaluation and excavation 
fieldwork were carried out at the site of the former pub, towards the N end of Lakenheath 
village, flanked by the High Street to the E and by drained fenland to the W. Small quantities of 
Neolithic flint were recovered from beneath peat and organic mud layers that ran across the site, 
overlying the natural sands. Underlying the peat was a series of small pits and possible post- 
holes that produced no datable material. Within the base of the peat matrix a small amount of 
Roman pottery was recovered. 11th/12th century pottery was recovered from the top of the 
peat, although the main phases of occupation appear to date from the later medieval and post- 
medieval periods. These phases produced pits, post-holes and ditches, as well as two wells, 
which were all cut into the upper layers of peat and organic mud. A corner of a clunch building 
recorded in the evaluation was not exposed any further during the excavation. The features 
produced medieval and post-medieval pottery, ceramic building material and animal bone, as 
well as three pieces of wood that were probably part of a fence line and a more significant 
timber structure. 

Environmental sampling indicated that the site was a wet fenland during the Iron Age/Roman 
period before drying out from the 11th/12th century onwards and was then possibly used for 
arable farming, with evidence for nearby domestic activity provided by very small charcoal 
fragments recorded throughout the environmental record. Both types of sampling indicated that 
the soil profile did not form as a long-standing peat sequence, but was also made up of other 
alluvial events that had formed organic silty-sandy mud layers across the site. 

The site appears to have been an occasionally utilised area on the edge of the later medieval 
and post-medieval village. It was probably still too wet for habitation at this point and may have 
instead been used for arable farming, as well as for deposition of domestic refuse. The presence 
of ditches may indicate attempts to drain the site although, along with the post-holes, they may 
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also represent field boundaries or stock enclosures. 
Rob Brooks, SCCAS, for Baker Nisbet; report no. 2013/002. 


Leiston, former Coastguard Lookout Station, Sizewell Gap (TM/4762; LCS 166) English 
Heritage Level 2 building recording was undertaken on this single-storey, brick-built, 
rectangular structure with a slate roof dating from the 1820s. A small second storey extension 
has been added to the E end to create a watch tower. The structure was found to be in good 
condition with surviving internal fixtures such as cupboards and a musket rack. 

Mark Sommers, SCCAS, for Maggi Hambling. 


Long Melford, Primary School (TL/8645; LMD 192). Excavation and monitoring of a site in 
the centre of Long Melford, flanked by the medieval High Street to the W and by the school 
and a modern housing estate to the N, E and S, recovered small quantities of residual 
Mesolithic to Early Bronze Age flint with further redeposited Iron Age struck flints and 
pottery being present within later feature fills. The main phase of occupation, however, dated 
from the later Iron Age/Roman transition into the 2nd century AD and consisted of a small 
number of pits, aligned ditches and post-holes which produced early Roman pottery, animal 
bone, ceramic building material, metal-working debris and a possibly associated crucible, 
burnt flint, lava quern, fired clay and iron nails. The environmental residues also indicated the 
presence of crop cultivation and processing somewhere in the locality. 

The more unusual features on the site were a cremation burial and three grave cuts 
containing the remains of four individuals, dating from the late 1st to late 2nd centuries (Fig. 
44). The cremation was that of an adult with an urn and three vessels, probably forming a 
dining set. The latest grave produced two Samian dishes and a flagon and also contained a 
skull fragment of a child alongside the adult female buried therein. Another of the graves, for 
an adult man, produced a single jar and the presence of nails formed clear evidence for a 
coffin. These two inhumations were also buried within rectangular cuts, far larger than 
required for a coffin. The final grave only contained the partial remains of an adult and no 
grave goods, but it was aligned consistently with the female burial. Only occasional 
unstratified post-medieval finds post-dated the Roman occupation of the site. 

Rob Brooks, SCCAS, for Suffolk County Council Properties; report no. 2012/135. 


Lowestoft, Normanston Drive (TM/5493; LWT 179). English Heritage Level 2 building 
recording of a concrete structure was undertaken prior to its demolition. It was identified as 
a former ARP Control Centre dating from World War II which was later converted for use as 
Sub Control Centre for Lowestoft. The structure consisted of a single-storey, flat-roofed 
building containing a series of rooms above a basement of similar size. It was in generally 
good condition and many internal fixtures had survived. These included the electrical wiring 
and circuit boards, much of which was exposed, presumably for ease of repair, along with 
pumping equipment for supplying fresh, filtered air to the basement rooms. 

Mark Sommers, SCCAS, for Wellington Construction. 


Lowestoft, land north of Hubbards Loke, Gunton (TM/5495; LWT 188). An evaluation of 
phase 1 of a proposed woodland burial site some 50m NE of St Peter’s Church at Gunton, 
revealed a small number of archaeological features of either uncertain or post-medieval date. 
Of the two ditches found during the evaluation, one contained a small quantity of post- 
medieval peg tile while the other one did not yield any finds. Both of these linear features can 
be interpreted as former field boundaries. 

John Newman Archaeological Services for Gunton PCC. 
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Martlesham, land off Felixstowe Road, Martlesham Heath (TM/2446; MRM 144). An 
evaluation on land between Main Road and Felixstowe Road prior to residential development 
revealed a number of linear features that included field boundaries, internal subdivisions and 
irrigation ditches and plough lines, as well as a smaller number of pits and post-holes. The 
artefactual remains varied from a single Neolithic flint to a quantity of mid 20th century 
RAF/NAFFI china found in a refuse dump pit (a World War II airfield lies to the south) but 
also Roman and medieval pottery. As there are known Roman finds in close vicinity, it is likely 
that some of the ditches are part of a Roman field system, with possibly underlying later 
prehistoric activity and overlying medieval field usage. 

Simon Cass, SCCAS, for Bloor Homes Ltd. 


Mildenhall, 16 Mill Street (TL/7074; MNL 674). Four trenches revealed well preserved pits, 
ditches, post-holes and building footings, which appear to be either medieval or post- 
medieval, although two large pits and the post-holes are currently undated. The finds were 
made up of medieval pottery, medieval and post-medieval ceramic building material, animal 
bone and mussel shells. 

Rob Brooks, SCCAS, for Baker Construction; report no. 2012/014. 


Mildenhall, Lincoln Road, RAF Mildenhall (TL/6877; MNL678). An evaluation between 
Gates 2 and 3 found scattered evidence of the Roman settlement previously identified 
immediately to the N of the site. No features were completely exposed but the excavated 
remains appear to consist mostly of ditches that were generally aligned more E-W than N-S. 
The features were heavily truncated by medieval/post medieval ploughing, which was visible 
against the surface of the natural chalk. 

Andrew Tester, SCCAS, for Defence Infrastructure Organisation. 


Nayland, village test pitting (TL/9734). Nayland today is an elongated nucleated settlement 
arranged parallel with the River Stour, along the B1087, just E of the main A134 road 
connecting Colchester and Sudbury. Today, the older core lies close to the river, including a 
small number of houses on an island in the Stour, clustered around St James’ Church, whose 
fabric dates to the 14th century. Newer estates are located along the N side of the river valley 
and in the E extremity of the village. Nayland parish has over 100 listed buildings including 
many timber-framed structures dating back to the 13th-16th centuries. These are 
concentrated in Nayland village itself, with a scattering across the rest of the modern parish. 
The medieval site of Court Knoll lies in the SE of the village. This appears to have been a 
manorial site from the later 11th century onwards (Everett and Anderson 2001; Halliday et 
al. 2003). Fieldwalking and excavation here in the 1920s revealed large quantities of Roman 
tile reused as foundations for a manor building, and although virtually none of the pottery 
found at the site predated the later medieval period, documentary evidence, pottery finds and 
geophysical survey of building features confirm the presence of buildings on the site from the 
14th century onwards. 

Thirty-four test pits were excavated (www.arch.cam.ac.uk/aca/nayland.html). The earliest 
material recovered was two sherds of Roman-British pottery from NAY/12/1 (close to the 
A134 bypass) and ten from the opposite end of the village over 1km to the E (NAY/12/15, 
NAY/12/17 and NAY/12/18). This is suggestive of two separate areas of activity at this time, 
with the easterly cluster in particular considered likely to derive from settlement in the vicinity. 


LEFT (page 110) 
FIG. 44 — Long Melford, Primary School (LMD 192). Plans of the Roman burials. 
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Very little archaeological evidence for Anglo-Saxon settlement was recovered from the test 
pits excavated in 2012, suggesting the area of the modern village was mostly unused for 
settlement until around the beginning of the 12th century. While it has previously been 
suggested that there may have been an Anglo-Saxon settlement on Court Knoll and in the 
vicinity of present-day Nayland (e.g. Halliday et al. 2003), the test pit excavations in the 
village produced no evidence to support this. The evidence from the test pit excavations 
suggests that the pre-Domesday population was not concentrated into a nucleated village in 
this area at this time. It is interesting to note that a series of test pits excavated in 2012 in 
neighbouring Stoke-by-Nayland (see report below) also produced Roman-era and high/late 
medieval sherds but no Anglo-Saxon pottery, suggesting a very similar pattern to that seen in 
Nayland. This suggests that the population in Stoke-by-Nayland was also probably dispersed 
in the Anglo-Saxon period rather than clustered in a nucleated village at the site of the present- 
day settlement. 

A large volume of pottery of high medieval date was recovered from the test pits and is 
indicative of a nucleated settlement centred around Birch Street, Fen Street, Mill Street, High 
Street and the E end of Bear Street. Test pits NAY/12/13, NAY/12/14, NAY/12/25 and 
NAY/12/34 revealed evidence for recent disturbance, and the pottery distributions and finds 
from these pits are unlikely to be representative of the history of activity at the sites. 
Interestingly these test pits represent four of just six test pits from the central village area that 
did not produce sherds of high medieval pottery, contrasting sharply with the seventeen pits 
in this area that did. 

By contrast, the W part of the village produced hardly any evidence of human activity prior 
to the 15th century. The lack of 12th-14th century pottery in pits NAY/12/06, NAY/12/08 and 
NAY/12/25 may also imply that the houses between Bear Street and Mill Stream were a later 
addition to the settlement arranged N of the road, which all have better evidence for 
occupation during this period. It thus appears that this W arm of the village appeared during 
a secondary phase of village expansion and development. 

Perhaps the most striking observations to come from the test pits is the very large quantity 
of later medieval pottery recovered. It is clear that Nayland grew significantly in size and in 
intensity of occupation. This is in marked contrast to the pattern observed in most settlements 
within which test pit excavations have taken place as part of the University of Cambridge 
CORS project (Lewis in preparation), around 90% of which display contraction in the later 
medieval period (mid 14th—mid 16th century), mostly of some severity. Nayland clearly bucks 
this trend, with 76% of the excavated pits producing at least a couple of sherds of this date, 
considerably higher than the regional average (ibid.). 

Carenza Lewis, Access Cambridge Archaeology for the Managing a Masterpiece 
Heritage Lottery-funded Landscape Partnership Project for the Stour Valley. 


Newmarket, Palace House Stables (TL/6463; NKT 032). Excavation immediately to the NE 
of the main stable block and trainer’s house revealed a series of post-medieval features and 
structures. The earliest of these is shown by a phase of 18th-century post-holes and a pit, as 
well as an 18th-century structure predating the 1787 Chapman map, overlaid by buried 
topsoil. Several more extensive phases of construction then occur, with the latest appearing to 
date to the late 19th or early 20th centuries. The function of these buildings was probably as 
subsidiary units to the adjoining stable yard (in its various incarnations), for purposes such as 
tack storage and possibly for husbandry of animals such as cattle. There are several historic 
maps showing the phases of the site’s development, although none of the structures are shown 
on the earliest available plan, the 1720 Fort plan. This indicates that they were not associated 
with that phase of stable construction, although some of them may have been contemporary. 
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The features uncovered on site comprised brick walls and floors, surfaces, post-holes, soil and 
demolition layers, and a pit. The majority of the finds consisted of animal bone, ceramic 
building material and pottery, much of which was abraded. All of the finds were post- 
medieval, excluding one redeposited later prehistoric flint. 

The lack of earlier features and finds on the site, particularly considering its position on the 
Icknield Way and within medieval Newmarket, suggests that the area was possibly levelled 
extensively during various phases of redevelopment; particularly as medieval pottery has been 
recovered from the adjoining stable yard. 

Rob Brooks, SCCAS, for Forest Heath District Council; report no. 2012/012. 


Newmarket, Palace House Stables Basement (TL/6463; NKT 041). An evaluation was carried 
out within the SE end of the trainer’s house, within the Palace House Stables/Rothschild’s 
stable yard complex, off Palace Street. Some of the test pits revealed floor surfaces and a 
clunch wall from the Palace House Stables illustrated on the 1720 Fort Plan. Chalk screeds 
and floor surfaces from the older stables were also recorded. Overlying these remains, the 
various redevelopments of the site by the Rothschild family were uncovered, often 
incorporating or robbing out the older structures. The earliest deposit on the site was a buried 
topsoil layer, which predates the stable. Finds from the site included pottery, roof tiles, brick 
and tobacco pipes, all of which were post-medieval, as well as undated animal bone. 

Rob Brooks, SCCAS, for Forest Heath District Council; report no. 2012/079. 


Newmarket, land to the rear of High Street (TL/6363; NKT 043). Early to Middle Bronze Age 
and Early Iron Age occupation features were recorded as well as early post-medieval backyard 
features. Various 18th-century remains associated with Queensbury Yard Stables and Lodge 
potentially represent some of the earliest stable buildings in Newmarket. 

Anthony Haskins, Oxford Archaeology East; report no. 1407. 


Purdis Farm, land south of Hillingdon House, Purdis Avenue (TM 2098 4288; PFM 020). An 
evaluation for a small residential development close to the edge of what remains of Purdis Heath 
revealed one small recent ditch and a small group of unstratified medieval pottery sherds. 

John Newman Archaeological Services for Michael Howard Homes Ltd. 


Risby, The Old Rectory (TL/8066; RBY 044). Two trial trenches recorded a ditch containing 
2nd-3rd century Roman pottery as well as environmental residues of crop processing and 
smithing. 

Rob Brooks, SCCAS, for Mr and Mrs Aston; report no. 2012/131. 


Saxmundham, Old Auction House, Fromus Square (TM 3863; SAX 026). A building survey 
concluded that, in addition to the auction house, this site included an adjoining former 
bakehouse and a small range of single-storey buildings at the rear of the site. Five main phases 
of development were noted, all ranging between the 19th and mid-late 20th century. Despite 
the initial assumption that the auction house was 19th century in date, cartographic evidence 
consulted during the background research has indicated that it was not constructed until after 
1927. Features recorded during the survey include remnants of gas lamp fittings in the auction 
house and an early 20th-century steam oven inside the bakehouse. The auction house was 
most likely constructed to provide an indoor auction facility for the expanding cattle market 
immediately E of the site (under the present Waitrose supermarket) which existed until 1977. 

Taleyna Fletcher, Oxford Archaeology East; report no.1404. 
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Stoke by Nayland, village test-pitting (TL/9836-9935; SBN 096). A two-day community test- 
pitting event took place in October for the Managing a Masterpiece HLF-funded project. The 
pitting revealed material dating from the prehistoric to the post-medieval period. The 
prehistoric material consisted of a single potsherd and a small number of worked flints and 
indicates a low level of background activity across the village. Two sherds of Roman pottery 
were found on the N edge of the village, whilst Roman ceramic building material (CBM) was 
found in pits closer to the centre which, in addition to that recorded in the church and a 
nearby house, suggest the presence of a Roman building in the vicinity. There was an absence 
of Anglo-Saxon and early medieval finds, but gradually increasing levels of finds from the 
12th century onwards. Whilst this might suggest a break in the occupation of the village until 
the late 12th century (when pottery appears to indicate settlement in the NW corner of the 
village) in fact this only reflects the limits of the finds assemblage, as it is known from 
documentary evidence that Stoke has Saxon origins and had a 10th-century church. The 
largest part of the finds assemblage dated to the post-medieval period and mainly consisted of 
pottery and CBM. The medieval and post-medieval finds, as well as the map evidence and 
surviving buildings, suggest a slight shift in the focus of occupation after the 14th century 
from the NW to the SE of the village. 
Rob Brooks and Jo Caruth, SCCAS, for the Managing a Masterpiece 
Heritage Lottery-funded Landscape Partnership Project for the Stour Valley. 


Sudbourne, land west of Lodge Farm, (TM/4251; SUE 113). An area of 2.4ha was evaluated 
in advance of a farm reservoir, revealing two adjacent early medieval ditches, as well as a N-S 
aligned ditch which shows on a 1945 RAF air photo as a field boundary. The only other 
incised features present were what appeared to be large extraction pits, the deepest of 
which measured over 2m deep. Another of these pits had a layer of midden material at its 
base. 

Linzi Everett, SCCAS, for Mr A. Hawes; report no. 2012/138. 


Sudbury, The Old Rising Sun, 7 Plough Lane (TL/8741; SUY 108). Monitoring of foundations 
at the rear identified a large pit of possible medieval date in addition to a small group of 
unabraded pottery sherds of 11/12th to 13/14th century date. 

John Newman Archaeological Services for Mr T. Crome and Ms P. Hyndman. 


Sudbury, Woodhall CP School Stage 2 (TL/8742; SUY 109). Monitoring of pipe trenches 
identified a single circular pit containing three reasonably complete red deer antlers. A section 
of one antler was sent to the Scottish Universities Environmental Research Centre for 
radiocarbon analysis and returned a date of 1404BC-1223BC with a 95.4% probability. 
Further bulk finds from the pit comprised an assemblage derived from the preparation of 
faunal remains, suggesting that the pit was originally excavated for the storage of materials 
for later working. 
Andy Beverton, SCCAS, for Suffolk County Council Corporate Property; 
report no. 2012/015. 


Sudbury, Harp Close Meadow (TL/8742; SUY 117). An evaluation in advance of a housing 
development on 4.5ha site in a dry valley overlooking the River Stour revealed a N-S 
orientated ditch close to its E boundary which produced small amounts of abraded prehistoric 
and Roman pottery and some worked flints, and a rich plant macrofossil assemblage that 
included frequent charred cereal remains. The ditch was sealed by a soil horizon containing 
small amounts of worked flint and Roman pottery, which in turn was buried by a layer of 
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colluvium that produced some fragments of Roman tile. The only other archaeological feature 

was part of a pit (or ditch terminus) in the W half of the site; this produced some undiagnostic 
and undated fired clay fragments. 

Kieron Heard, SCCAS, for West Suffolk NHS Foundation Trust; 

report no. 2012/126. 


Whatfield, White House Farm, Elmsett Road (TM/0346; WHA 003). Monitoring of 
foundations trenches for an extension, coupled with map evidence, revealed a sequence of 
major changes for the farmyard on the moat island in the later post-medieval period, including 
major remodelling and infilling of the moat itself from c. 1900; but no evidence for medieval 
activity was recorded. 

John Newman Archaeological Services for Mr C. Course. 


Wilby, land adjacent to Church Farm, Church Road (TM/2472; WBY 027). An evaluation for 
a small residential development to the S of the moat at Church Farm revealed one large pit of 
post-medieval date, but palaeo-environmental sampling and the general lack of finds indicate 
little settlement activity. 

John Newman Archaeological Services for Mr M Ford. 


Worlington, Worlington Quarry (TL/6970; WGN 047). Monitoring of a topsoil strip revealed 
two undated pits, possibly extensions of the Bronze Age or later prehistoric activity seen in 
previous work in the quarry. 

Rob Brooks, SCCAS, for Frimstone Ltd; report no. 2012/048. 


Worlington, land to the north of Freckenham Road (TL/6873; WGN 049). A previous 
evaluation by SCCAS in 2011 identified evidence of medieval occupation on the site in the 
form of ditches, pits and a large buried deposit. At least two or more phases of occupation 
were identified, from the 10th to the 14th centuries. Pottery recovered during the excavation 
confirms the presence of remains predominantly from the 12th to 14th centuries. The results 
of the evaluation and a small amount of residual 10th- to 12th-century pottery found during 
the excavation would suggest the earlier activity may have been located immediately to the N. 
The excavation revealed what appeared to be two phases of boundary or enclosure ditches, 
the earliest on an E-W orientation, with a parallel fence line on the same alignment as the 
main road and the second phase, thought to be 12th to 14th century in date, on a N-S 
orientation. A large silty deposit was investigated at the S corner of the site which may 
represent an area of flooding or an area into which the N-S aligned ditches were draining 
water. All of the ditches were relatively shallow and were recut in quick succession, which may 
indicate regular or seasonal reinstatement of boundary or drainage ditches associated with 

agricultural use. 
Two large pits were also recorded, dating to the 12th to 14th centuries. These contained an 
interesting assemblage of mussel shells which are thought to be the waste from a single meal. 
Taleyna Fletcher, Oxford Archaeology East, report no. 1398. 
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Gislingham, Church of St. Mary the Virgin (TM0771; GSG 040). Monitoring of the 
excavation for a ‘trench arch’ drain and connecting pipe-work in the graveyard on the north 
side of the church revealed the remains of a bonded flint wall that is likely to be the remains 
of the original (?)13th-century tower. The tower was probably demolished to allow for the 
lengthening of the nave in 1386 and was replaced with a second tower only for it to collapse 
in 1599; the current brick tower was built in 1639. Vestiges of the second tower are retained 
within the current building and can be identified by the off-centre tower arch within the 
church and externally by the remains of its decorative plinth. Rising from the east side of the 
plinth is a vertical joint where the former tower butted against the nave, indicating that the 
extension to the nave and the second tower were built independently of each other. After the 
collapse of the second tower the stone dressing of the string courses and openings were 
collected for reuse in the later brick structure. 

David Gill, SCCAS, for Gislingham Parochial Church Council; report no 2012/129. 


Laxfield, All Saints Church (TM/2972; LXD 032). Two small evaluation pits were excavated 
within the tower on the line of proposed new service trenches. Immediately below the existing 
concrete floor in Trench 1 were the remains of an earlier brick floor. The bricks were heavily 
sooted on their upper surface and were interpreted as representing a 19th- or early 20th- 
century structure to make a firm base for a stove; two similar bases survive in the nave. Below 
the brick floor in Trench 1 and immediately below the concrete floor in Trench 2, was a layer 
of disaggregated lime mortar and flints. No medieval floor levels were encountered and, 
judging by the base level of the extant limestone mouldings particularly in the area of 
Trench 1, the medieval floor levels would have been similar to those of today and, on that 
basis, are likely to have been replaced rather than buried. 

Stuart Boulter, SCCAS, for Laxfield Parochial Church Council. 


Publication of these reports has been partly funded by Suffolk County Council 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Fruitful Endeavours. The 16th-century Household Secrets of Catherine Tollemache 

at Helmingham Hall. By Moira Coleman. xiv + 162 pp, preface, 13 plates, 
bibliography, index. Andover: Phillimore & Co. Ltd, 2012. ISBN 978-1-86077-734-9. 
Price: £17.99 pb. 


On 18 February 1580 Catherine Cromwell, daughter of Henry, second Lord Cromwell and 
great-granddaughter of Thomas Cromwell, married Lionel Tollemache of Helmingham Hall in 
Suffolk, gentleman. She was twenty-three and he was eighteen. For the next thirty-two years 
Catherine would be mistress of her husband’s ancestral home. She bore him nine children, of 
whom seven survived into adulthood. 

Lionel Tollemache was an active, ambitious man, who stood beside Elizabeth I at Tilbury 
Camp in 1588 and served as a JP and High Sheriff of Suffolk during her reign. On 22 May 1611 
he became one of the first eighty-seven baronets created by James I, an honour for which he paid 
the substantial sum of £900. Less than a year later he also became a Knight of the Bath. But Sir 
Lionel and his wife, now Lady Tollemache, did not enjoy their new status for long: he died on 5 
September 1612 and she left Helmingham shortly afterwards. 

This book concentrates on the period from 1580 to 1612, during which Catherine was the 
mistress of Helmingham Hall. A man such as Lionel Tollemache, heavily involved in public life, 
needed a capable, energetic wife, a role that Catherine fulfilled to perfection. She was clearly well 
read and highly intelligent, and was personally involved in every aspect of the life of her household, 
taking particular responsibility for producing the luxury goods that displayed and underlined her 
husband’s social standing. The main source for this book is the ‘highly selective recipe manuscript’ 
that Catherine wrote, which bears witness to her pursuit of ‘refinement’ in a surprisingly wide 
variety of spheres: she made preserves, pastry and confectionery, in addition to medicines and 
perfumes, pomanders and air fresheners. She even left instructions for the production of artificial 
fruit and vegetables, and a recipe for colouring garden flowers with ‘dyers liquors’. 

Catherine’s recipe book is augmented by her own collection of medieval texts, which was 
published as The Tollemache Book of Secrets by the Roxburghe Club in 2001. The author also 
makes extensive use of household accounts from Helmingham Hall for the years 1587-89, 
family letters, and household inventories of 1597 and 1626. The information from these sources 
is particularly valuable, since the documents themselves remain in private hands. We learn much 
about the clothes worn by Lionel and Catherine and their daughters, and the furnishings of both 
the main house and the numerous service rooms. 

Parts of the text are rather repetitive, and a few sections would have benefited from some 
pruning. Do we really need eleven pages on quinces, especially as we are told that ‘the quince 
appears rarely in Catherine’s own Receipts’? The memorial to Catherine on the south wall of the 
chancel of Helmingham church is quoted frequently, and is illustrated in the frontispiece, but the 
writing is very difficult to make out in the photograph. A full transcript would have been helpful. 

There is much in this book to interest local historians, as well as students of Tudor country 
house life and household management. Catherine Tollemache deserves to be remembered, not 
least because modern scientists have commented on the way in which her recipes reflect 
observation and attention to detail. She understood what she was doing and communicated it 
clearly in her manuscript. She has, indeed, been described as ‘an early empirical scientist’, living, 
it must be remembered, at a time when the vast majority of women could neither read nor write. 


JOANNA MARTIN 
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Five Centuries of an English Parish Church. The State of Melford Church, Suffolk. 
By David Dymond and Clive Paine. xi + 205 pp, foreword, 78 plates, figures, 
maps, appendix, bibliography, index. Cambridge: EAH Press, 2012. 

ISBN 978-0-9560384-6-3. Price: £15 pb. 


The remarkable earlier editions of this book, entitled The Spoil of Melford Church, took a 
while to percolate into the academic psyche, but have long since established a considerable 
reputation amongst the historical fraternity. At the same time, they disappointed many would- 
be readers, who, having heard of the book’s unique attributes, found themselves unable to get 
their hands on a copy. The paucity of both published and unpublished churchwardens’ 
accounts had always been an obstacle to a better understanding of the process of reformation 
in the English church. Despite the somewhat low-key marketing of the pioneer editions in 
1989 and 1992, the book sparked a noticeable tremor in academia by managing to slake to 
an unprecedented extent this growing thirst for evidential witness at a parish level. For the 
same reasons, in 1992 Eamon Duffy’s ambitious and well promoted countrywide study, The 
Stripping of the Altars, was universally welcomed, although Dymond and Paine can claim to 
have got there first. 

With its considerably increased print run, this expanded 2012 edition will be a welcome 
addition to the bookshelf of ecclesiologists worldwide. Its paradigmatic status is now even 
better deserved, given that an enviably comprehensive spectrum of documentation from 
c. 1500 to the end of the nineteenth century is now provided. Even in spite of the lack of any 
earlier documentation, Long Melford’s records must stand comparison with all but a half- 
dozen other English parish churches. The historical preamble is sixty-five pages long, 
compared to three pages in 1989, and there is another twelve-page introduction to the ‘The 
documents and their history’ which is arranged in no fewer than thirty-four sections. The 
book is illustrated in black-and-white, and colour, with over one hundred plans, maps, plates 
and line drawings, compared to just thirty black-and-white illustrations originally. The 
chronological expansion of the new edition is reflected in an increase of more than a third in 
the number of bibliographical references compared to the 1989 edition, an increase of more 
than one third. This reflects both the meticulous updating and the expanded subject matter. 

The kernel remains Roger Martin’s ‘The state of Melford church ... as I did know it’, the 
list of church goods, 1529, and the churchwardens’ accounts of 1547-48, but many more 
documents have been transcribed which were not previously included, particularly for the 
sixteenth century, thus contributing to the creation of a fuller picture. For the late fifteenth 
century, the will and testament of John Hill, 1495, and the testament of John Clopton, 1497, 
are important additions. Above and beyond are the documents relating to the period 1600 to 
1900. They cover the repair of the chancel at the restoration of the monarchy; the repair of 
the church house; the fitting out of the Lady Chapel as a school; a churchwardens’ account 
for 1681 and a list of church goods, c. 1683; the collapse of the tower, 1701; followed by the 
three major Victorian restorations by Richard Almack, 1828-38; Daniell Mills, 1853-57, and 
Sir William Parker, 1868-69. 

Predictably, Dymond’s introductory sections on the history of the church and its documents 
offer a narrative that is both instructive and pleasurable to read. The footnotes are also 
bursting with information, however detailed, ensuring this volume’s suitability for further 
study. The editing is exemplary and adds greatly to the enjoyment and efficacy of the 
experience. 


CHARLES TRACY 
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Art, Faith and Place in East Anglia — From Prehistory to the Present. 

Edited by T.A. Heslop, E. Mellings and M. Thofner, xvi + 352 pp, 

17 colour plates, numerous b&w images. Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2012. 
ISBN 978-1-84383-744-2. Price: £45 hb. 


This attractively produced volume is the final outcome of an Arts and Humanities Research 
Council supported research project entitled ‘Icon: 2000 Years of Art and Belief in Norfolk’ 
and despite the ‘East Anglia’ in the title this is very much a Norfolk-centric volume. The essay 
by Elizabeth de Biévre is challengingly entitled ‘But where is Norfolk?’, though from this side 
of the Waveney the cry could be more aptly ‘But where is Suffolk?’. Of its twenty essays, 
thirteen are expressly on Norfolk; four are East Anglian; only two are on Suffolk and one has 
a wider British remit. Yes, this is a familiar Suffolk rant, but it would be good to see a volume 
emanating from the University of East Anglia that had a more balanced content with regard 
to the two counties making up East Anglia. 

The general theme behind the collection of essays is beliefs and the ways these are expressed 
and/or experienced in objects and places, and it is perhaps the uncertainties that often lie 
behind adventurous discussions of beliefs, myths, magic and ‘things of the mind’ that led to 
an introductorial admission that this work was ‘not a conventional academic volume’. I come 
from the generation of archaeologists that were taught that questions regarding beliefs are 
amongst the most difficult to answer confidently using archaeological data. There is very 
rarely an explicit link between the belief that exists in the mind and the physical expression of 
that belief - more often than not it comes down to how the uninitiated observer wishes to 
interpret the material before them, inserting their own personal beliefs into an already murky 
world of symbols, shapes and placings. Robert J. Wallis’s essay on ‘Pagans in Place, from 
Stonehenge to Seahenge: “Sacred” Archaeological Monuments and Artefacts in Britain’ is an 
illuminating window on the alternative views of the modern day ‘Pagans’ who challenge the 
rights of academics to hold, interpret and conserve the relics of the past. We have entered a 
world where an empathetic assertion is as valid as an evidence-based one: there is no ‘right 
way’, just different ways — though, of course, your own way is the only ‘true’ way! 

Within the general theme of beliefs and their manifestations, the twenty essays range widely 
in subject matter and time — as the title says — from prehistory to the present. Some are firmly 
based in archaeological or historical evidence, while others stray, or perhaps soar, into 
different dimensions. An interesting book to read, but perhaps do not suspend disbelief in 
every case. The essays (sadly with no biographical notes on the authors — perhaps intentionally 
to stop us pre-judging them) are: 

Sandy Heslop and Margit Thofner, ‘Introduction: On Faith, Objects and Locality’; Elizabeth 
de Biévre,‘But where is Norfolk?’; Daphne Nash Briggs, ‘Sacred Image and Regional Identity 
in Late-Prehistoric Norfolk’; Adrian Marsden, ‘Piety from the Ploughsoil: Religion in Roman 
Norfolk through recent Metal-Detector Finds’; Tim Pestell, ‘Paganism in Early-Anglo-Saxon 
East Anglia’; Matthew Champion, ‘Devotion, Pestilence and Conflict: The Medieval Wall 
Paintings of St Mary the Virgin, Lakenheath’; Carole Hill, ‘Here be Dragons: The Cult of St 
Margaret of Antioch and Strategies for Survival’; Elizabeth Rutledge, ‘The Medieval Jews of 
Norwich and their Legacy’; David King, ‘Late-Medieval Glass-Painting in Norfolk: 
Developments in Iconography and Craft c. 1250-1540’; John Peake, ‘Graffiti and Devotion 
in Three Maritime Churches’; Nicola Whyte, ‘Norfolk Wayside Crosses: Biographies of 
Landscape and Place’; Chris King, ‘Landscapes of Faith and Politics in Early-Modern 
Norwich’; Francesca Vanke, ‘Practice and Belief: Manifestations of Witchcraft, Magic and 
Paganism in East Anglia from the Seventeenth Century to the Present Day’; Stefan Muthesius, 
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‘Provincialty and the Victorians: Church Design in Nineteenth-Century East Anglia’; 
Catherine Hesketh-Harvey, ‘Maharajah Duleep Singh, Elveden and Sikh Pilgrimage’; Karl 
Bell, ‘Supernatural Folklore and Popular; Imagination: Re-reading Object and Locality in 
Mid-Nineteenth-Century Norfolk’; Elizabeth A. Mellings, ‘Pro Patria Mori: Christian Rallies 
and War Memorials of Early-Twentieth-Century Norfolk’; Robert J. Wallis, ‘Pagans in Place, 
from Stonehenge to Seahenge: “Sacred” Archaeological Monuments and Artefacts in Britain’; 
Trevor Ashwin, ‘Art, Spirit and Ancient Places in Norfolk’; Elizabeth A. Mellings, ‘Sacred Sites 
and Blessed Objects: Art and Religion in Contemporary Norfolk’. 


EDWARD MARTIN 


Victorian Protestantism and Bloody Mary: the Legacy of Religious Persecution 
in Tudor England. By Peter Wickins. 378pp. Bury St Edmunds: Arena Books, 2012. 
ISBN 978-1-906791-95-7. Price: £17.99 pb. 


Peter Wickins’s book is simultaneously a contribution to two separate areas of the 
historiography of Suffolk: the reign of Mary I and the Victorian church. The serious study of 
Victorian Christianity is beginning to flourish in the twenty-first century, and Wickins’s 
detailed account of the disputes that surrounded the erection of a monument to Reformation 
‘martyrs’ in Bury St Edmunds in 1903 is a timely contribution. Little has been written on 
Marian Suffolk, an area of research hampered by an absence of source material beyond Foxe’s 
Acts and Monuments, since the publication of Diarmaid MacCulloch’s Suffolk and the Tudors 
(1986). Wickins’s study is doubly welcome therefore, and is an intriguing analysis of the 
narratives that lay behind the surprisingly brittle civic identities of Edwardian Protestants. 

The book begins with a general account of conflicts over the Church of England’s 
‘Protestant’ identity in the 1890s between ritualists and their opponents, a story hilarious at 
times and with obvious parallels in the present day dispute over episcopal authority in the 
General Synod. Those who question the Church of England’s survival as an established church 
in the twenty-first century need only consider the miracle of its survival as a single institution 
at the end of the nineteenth. Wickins goes on to examine the disputes that erupted in Bury 
following the suggestion that a monument to martyrs of the Marian era should be erected; the 
inscription, size and site of the structure were all fiercely debated, revealing differences not 
only between Protestants and ritualists but also between various shades of Protestant opinion. 
I have often wondered about this monument, which stands at the edge of St Mary’s 
churchyard facing the Norman Tower, and this book finally provides thorough answers. 
Wickins’s illumination of the subtleties of the religious positions adopted by the townsmen is 
perhaps the book’s most significant achievement. 

From chapter three onwards Wickins devotes himself to an examination of John Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs and attempts to define the precise nature of the beliefs of people martyred 
during the reigns of Henry VIII and Mary, before examining the evidence from Suffolk in 
detail. Wickins offers an even-handed and objective treatment of the evidence that is free from 
confessional bias or academic tribalism, acknowledging the limits of our knowledge when it 
comes to the eccentric personal beliefs of individuals prepared to die for a spectrum of 
heterodoxy from Lollardy to Lutheranism. However, it is regrettable that Wickins does not 
engage with some of the more recent scholarship on the reign of Mary Tudor, such as Eamon 
Duffy’s Fires of Faith (2009) and some of the more recent work of David Loades (like his 
chapter in Reforming Catholicism in the England of Mary Tudor (ed. John Edwards)). Duffy’s 
Saints, Sacrilege and Sedition (2011) probably appeared too late for Wickins to consider it, 
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but has much light to shed on the Marian restoration in East Anglia, arguing that Mary was 
less interested in restoration than Wickins suggests. Wickins’s analysis is certainly stronger 
when dealing with the heretics themselves than with the motivations and processes of their 
persecutors. 

The religious history of early modern East Anglia has been the object of intense attention 
from some of the most formidable historians of the last twenty-five years, including Patrick 
Collinson, Diarmaid MacCulloch, Eamon Duffy and John Walters, yet Wickins’s book is 
evidence that there is still new material and new perspectives to be elucidated. Even if 
Wickins’s research and conclusions on the early modern period are not entirely original, his 
comparison of the real beliefs of early modern radicals with perceptions of those beliefs in late 
nineteenth-century Britain offers a fresh synthesis, and it is to be hoped that there will be 
further studies of historical perception in Victorian East Anglia. 


FRANCIS YOUNG 
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RULES OF THE SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY 


1. The Society shall be called the ‘Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and History’. 


2. The objects of the Institute shall be for the advancement of the education of the public: 

a. To collect and publish information on the Archaeology and History of the County of Suffolk, 

b. To oppose and prevent, as far as may be practicable, any injuries with which ancient monuments 
of every description within the County of Suffolk may from time to time be threatened and to 
collect accurate drawings, plans and descriptions thereof. 

c. To promote interest in local Archaeological and Historical matters. 


3. The Institute shall consist of Ordinary, Associate and Honorary Members. 


4. The subscriptions to be paid by Ordinary Members, Associate Members and such other categories of 
membership of the Institute as may be prescribed by the Council shall be at the rates determined from 
time to time by the Council. Every Member shall be considered to belong to the Institute until he 
withdraws from it by notice to the Secretary in writing or is more than twelve months in arrears with his 
subscriptions, in which case he shall be deemed to have resigned. 


5. Each Member shall be entitled to free admission to the General Meetings of the Institute; he shall also 
be entitled to receive a copy of the Proceedings and Newsletters of the Institute. Members shall be entitled 
to attend Excursions and to bring not more than two friends, except where otherwise notified, on 
payment of whatever fees may be decided by the Council from time to time. 


6. Honorary Members shall pay no subscription and shall not be entitled to vote but they shall receive 
a copy of the Proceedings and Newsletters of the Institute and shall be entitled to all other privileges of 
membership. Honorary Members shall be elected at the Annual General Meeting only. Associate 
Members shall not be entitled to vote nor to receive a free copy of the Proceedings and Newsletters. 


7. The Officers of the Institute shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Chairman (who shall remain in 
office for a term of four years), a General Secretary, a Financial Secretary, such additional Secretaries as 
may from time to time be required, and an Editor, who shall, if necessary, be assisted by an Editorial 
Committee made up of the Officers and any persons co-opted by them. The Officers, with the exception 
of the Chairman, shall be elected at the Annual General Meeting to serve for the ensuing year. 
Nominations of new candidates for office must reach the General Secretary at least two weeks before the 
date of the Annual General Meeting. 


8. There shall be an independent examiner, elected at the Annual General Meeting to serve for the 
ensuing year. 


9. The general management of the affairs and property of the Institute shall be vested in the Council, 
consisting of the Officers, two ex officio members representing the Suffolk Archaeological Service and 
the Suffolk Record Office, and twelve members elected from the general body of the Subscribers. The 
ordinary members of the Council to be elected to serve for four years, being then ineligible for re-election 
for a year. No Officer or Member who has been absent from all the Council Meetings during the previous 
year shall be eligible for re-election at the next Annual General Meeting, with the proviso that the Council 
may waive this where special circumstances have prevented an Officer’s or Member’s attendance. 


10. The Council shall meet to transact the ordinary business of the Institute. They shall have power to 
appoint Committees and Local Secretaries, recommend Hon. Members for election at the Annual General 
Meeting, supply vacancies which may occur during the year in their own body or among the Officers and 
to make arrangements for excursions and other Meetings. They shall also annually prepare a report and 
a statement of accounts for submission to the Annual General Meeting. At the Meeting of the Council 
six Members shall be a quorum. 
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11. The Annual General Meeting shall be held if possible before the end of April. 


12. A Special General Meeting, apart from and in addition to Annual General Meeting, may be called at 
any time on the demand of the President, or of the Chairman, or of the Council, or of not less than five 
Ordinary Members of the Institute, who shall signify their demand to the Secretary in writing, At least 
one week’s notice of such Meeting shall be given to all Members of the Institute, together with a 
statement of the proposed agenda. 


13. At all Meetings, both of the Institute and of the Council, and of any Committee thereof, the 
Chairman shall have a casting vote in addition to his own vote. 


14. All papers accepted for publication in the Proceedings shall thereby be considered its property and 
the decision of the Editorial Committee shall be final. 


15. Should any dispute or difference arise concerning the interpretation of the foregoing rules the decision 
of the Chairman for the time being shall be final. 


16. No alteration shall be made in these rules by way of addition, omission or otherwise except at a 
General Meeting and after at least one week’s previous notice of such proposed alteration has been sent 
to every Member of the Institute. No such addition, omission or other change shall be made to any rule 
which would have the effect of causing the Institute to lose its status as a charitable institution. 


27th April 2002 
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EXCURSIONS 2012 


Report and notes on some findings 


21 April. Clive Paine and Edward Martin 

Eye church and castle 

Eye, Church of St Peter and St Paul (Clive Paine) (by kind permission of Fr Andrew Mitchell). 
A church dedicated to St Peter was recorded at Eye in 1066. The church was endowed with 
240 acres of glebe land, a sure indication that this was a pre-Conquest minster church, with 
several clergy serving a wide area around Eye. The elliptical shaped churchyard also suggests 
an Anglo-Saxon origin. 

Robert Malet, lord of the extensive Honour of Eye, whose father William had built a castle 
here by 1071, founded a Benedictine priory c. 1087, also dedicated to St Peter, as part of the 
minster church. It seems that c. 1100-5 the priory was re-established further to the east, at the 
present misnamed Abbey Farm. It is probable that at the same time the parish church became 
St Peter and St Paul to distinguish itself from the priory. 

The oldest surviving piece of the structure is the splendid early thirteenth-century south 
doorway with round columns, capitals with stiff-leaf foliage, and dog-tooth carving around 
the arch. The doorway was reused in the later rebuilding of the church, a solitary surviving 
indication of the high-status embellishment of the early building. 

The mid fourteenth-century rebuilding was undertaken by the Ufford family of Parham, 
earls of Suffolk, who were lords of the Honour of Eye 1337-82. Under their patronage the 
church was largely rebuilt and enlarged. The fourteenth-century work survives in the nave 
arcades, the chancel arch which has similar capitals and bases to the nave arcades, the 
canopied tomb recess in the north aisle, and the chancel east window opening which has later 
tracery. All this evidence suggests that the church had a chancel and a nave with side aisles. 
There is no evidence for a fourteenth-century tower, porch, or chancel chapels. 

The five-bay arcades have octagonal piers and almost identical bases and capitals. There are 
hood-moulds around the arches on both the nave and aisle sides, an indication of the lavish 
expenditure on the construction. However, a different design was used in the hood-mould on 
either side. Those on the south side spring from corbel heads above the capitals, those on the 
north rise from the capitals. This may be just a matter of different design, or may mean that 
the north side and aisle was built before the more elaborate south. The corbel heads were all 
recarved or renewed in the 1868 restoration. The aisle windows originally had the more 
elaborate tracery of the Decorated style. 

The tomb recess in the north aisle was probably constructed for a member of the Ufford 
family, who had financed or coordinated the reconstruction of the church. The ogee arch is 
flanked by columns with crocketted pinnacles topped with foliage. There are leaf crockets 
above the arch and below is a series of elaborate cusps carved with flowers and leaves, four 
of which once had small heads attached, of which only two remain. In 1976 this recess became 
the shrine of Our Lady. 

The chancel east window opening is Decorated, although Perpendicular-style tracery was 
inserted in the fifteenth century and renewed in 1856. 

The de la Pole family of Wingfield, earls and dukes of Suffolk were lords of the manor of 
Eye from 1398 to 1513. During this period major further additions and alterations were 
carried out, including a tower, south porch, a clerestory stage over the nave and chancel, new 
aisle windows, and a north chancel chapel. There is no evidence of an earlier tower, and the 
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request of a parishioner in 1451 to be buried ‘in the church yard before the west door’ may 
indicate there was no tower. However, bequests were made to the new tower 1453-79. 
Impetus was given to the building work and fund-raising in 1454 by Alice, widow of William 
de la Pole (d.1450), duke of Suffolk and lord of the Honour of Eye. Alice granted £13 6s 8d 
‘to the new work of the tower there [Eye], to have a perpetual memorial among the tenants 
of the Lord there, for the soul of her Lord William late Duke of Suffolk, late her husband, and 
for the good estate of the said Duchess and John their son’. 

Between 1453 and 1469 at least £18 was bequeathed specifically for the new tower by the 
duchess of Suffolk and the townspeople of Eye, plus twelve cartloads of flints, and malt and 
wheat for a church-ale. A mid sixteenth-century note in Eye Town Book ‘Z’, records details 
from a now lost churchwarden’s account, made in 1470 during the final phase of fund raising 
and construction. In 1470, the churchwardens, having only £1 6s 2d in hand, raised over £40 
‘partly with the plowgh [collections made on Plough Monday in January], partly on church- 
ales [similar to church fetes], partly in legacies given that way [amounting to at least £5 10s 
in the period 1470-79], but chiefly of the frank and devoute hartes of the people’. With this 
income the churchwardens ‘dyd byld up the steple and wer at charges with the bells there’. Mr 
Hynnyngham had provided most of the flints, and the prior had lent the churchwardens 2514 
hundredweight of lead. 

All the evidence points to a period of twenty to twenty-five years of building work, which 
would have been quite usual for a church tower. The work probably started in 1454 with the 
grant of the dowager duchess, and the belfry stage with flushwork decoration, bells and roof 
was started in 1470. The work seems to have been completed by 1479 when Robert Anyell, 
a benefactor of Eye and a churchwarden in 1470, requested to be buried in the tower. The 
result of the fund-raising and bequests was what Pevsner describes as ‘one of the wonders of 
Suffolk, 101 feet tall and panelled in flushwork from foot to parapet’ (for the heraldry of the 
tower, see the separate note below). 

It seems most probable that the new porch was also constructed by the de la Pole family, 
which would explain why no mention is made of it in local wills. The porch has facetted 
buttresses, similar to the tower, there were vertical panels of flushwork, now fitted with brick, 
and the south face is entirely of stone. This all emphasises the high status of the construction 
and links the porch to the de la Pole family, whose arms with three leopards’ faces appear on 
the south-west five-sided buttress and in the spandrils of the west window (for a more detailed 
description of the heraldry, see below). The leopards’ faces are also carved in the spandrils of 
the west window. 

Either side of the porch door on the buttress is the crowned IHS for Jesus to the left and the 
crowned M for Mary. The base course has a series of panels once filled with flushwork. On 
the west side, starting against the porch staircase is a chalice and the monogram Tg (for Sir 
Thomas Golding, vicar 1489-1529; below the window are a shield and two quatrefoils. 
Around the south buttress are the monogram Su; a shield; P with cross keys for St Peter; O: 
the monogram JB for St John Baptist. On the south-east buttress G; a chalice; N; E; possibly 
for St Edmund; a shield and a quatrefoil. On the east side there are mainly geometric patterns 
except for a lily pot for St Mary. The initials of Sir Thomas Golding and his priestly symbol 
of a chalice must have been added after the construction in the 1470s as he did not arrive here 
until 1489. His name also appears later on the chancel parapet. 

Bequests in local wills show that work was being carried out on the nave and aisles 1470- 
87. A clerestory stage and new roof were added to the nave and chancel. The aisles had new 
Perpendicular windows inserted, probably keeping the spacing of the earlier Decorated 
windows, with new arches and tracery. Outside, the window arches have a brick surround. 
Between 1470 and 1487 at least £22 was bequeathed to this new work. In 1477 William 
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Cakyrmoll left £3 6s 8d to purchase lead for the north aisle roof, and in 1487 John Callyng 
gave a massive £13 6s 8d to pave the church with marble. The north chancel chapel is part of 
this fifteenth-century work, superficially it appears to match the north aisle, but the parapet 
is lower and there is a ‘kink’ in the external string course where the join was made. However, 
internally it seems the two-bay arcade was rebuilt in the sixteenth century. 

A chapel was added at the east end of the north chapel after 1501, following the bequest of 
Sir John Porter, priest, who ordered his executors to sell property ‘to make ... a chapel in the 
worship of Sancta Maria de Populo within the churchyard’. This may indicate that Porter had 
been to Rome and seen the church there, with the same dedication, rebuilt 1472-77. He may 
have gone to Rome at the request of a parishioner, in order to pray for their soul at the holy 
places. 

Finally the south chancel chapel was added in the 1540s and is constructed of a mixture of 
rubble stone, flint and brick. The walls and windows are shorter than the aisle, only these 
windows have drip-stones and matching tracery. The doorway is covered by an arched 
buttress, almost forming a porch, other instances of which are at Blythburgh and 
Grundisburgh. Internally the two-bay arcade is distinctly sixteenth-century with high bases, 
made of reused stone. There are terracotta and brick plaques in the brick parapet that are 
more fully discussed below. The chapel has long been known as the Abbey Chapel and 
maintained by the owners of Abbey Farm as part of their property. Everything indicates that 
material from the priory, dissolved in 1537, was used to build the chapel. It is probable that 
Nicholas Cutler (d. 1568) was the builder, he was buried in the chancel, but his daughter and 
son-in-law were buried adjacent to him in the chapel. The terracotta plaques set into the 
parapet could have come from a display at Eye Priory of which Brandon was patron, and 
where there was a room called ‘The Queen’s Chamber’. 

Outside, between the south chancel clerestory windows, are a series of shields and five 
initials which were originally nine, as recorded by Tom Martin in the 1740s. The inscription 
then read [s = shields] O [s]; P(ro) [s]; r [s]; v [s]; a hatched area [s] S; Y [s]r; T [s]g. this can 
be extended to ‘Orate pro reverendii vicari [hatched area] Syr Thomae Golding’ or ‘Pray for 
the reverend vicar Sir Thomas Golding’. He was vicar of Eye 1487-1527 and was responsible 
for establishing the priest’s service here in the 1490s. His name also appears to have been 
added to the base of the porch as noted earlier. 

The interior before the Reformation would have been dominated, as now, by the 
magnificent rood screen, with its painted saints, loft and rood figures. Over the chancel arch 
was a painting, discovered in 1868, of the Last Judgement (or Doom) incorporating the 
coronation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Local wills show that there were images of St Peter, St 
Paul and St Mary at the high altar and chapels, altars and images of St Mary and St Thomas 
Becket. It is most probable that these were in the north chapel and the east end of the south 
aisle. An additional chapel of ‘St Maria de Populo’ was built after 1501, and is the present 
vestry. In 1510 John Kempnan left £2 for painted altar cloths for ‘all three altars in Eye 
church, with a remembrance of my name thereupon written’. There were also gilds of St Mary 
and Thomas Becket which may have had their own images. The unpainted area at the south 
end of the rood screen, and the scar on the adjacent pier, could be evidence of another altar, 
perhaps for the gild of St Peter. Three other images are mentioned in the will of Margaret 
Folks in 1465 of St Paul, St John and St Ann. Early sixteenth-century wills mention the image 
of St Saviour, in addition to the rood with Jesus crucified flanked by St Mary and St John on 
the rood beam. 

The late fifteenth-century rood screen is original from the floor to the vaulting supporting 
the rood loft, which with the figures were designed by Sir Ninian Comper 1923-25. This work 
was commissioned by Sir Thomas Tacon in memory of his daughter Bertha (d. 1918) and the 
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fifty-two men of Eye who died in World War One. In the fourteen panels that can be identified 
are eight female saints, seven of which are martyrs; six English male saints, two of which are 
local; and an apostle. Working from left to right they are: 

(1) an unidentified king (2) St Helen holding the True Cross (3) St Edmund, king of East 
Anglia (d. 869) holding an arrow and sceptre (4) St Ursula sheltering virgins (5) Henry VI (d. 
1471) (6) St Dorothy with a basket of flowers (7) St Barbara with a tower (8) St Agnes with 
a sword and lamb (9) St Edward the Confessor (d. 1066) with a sceptre and ring. On the south 
side of the archway (10) St John with the devil in a chalice (11) St Katherine with a sword and 
tiny wheel (12) St William of Norwich (d.1144) with cross and nails (13) St Lucy with her 
eyeballs laid on a book (14) St Thomas Becket (d. 1170) (15) St Cecilia with a sword. There 
are two blank panels, which were probably masked by a nave altar. 

The figures are placed in pairs facing each other and the colour scheme is of alternating red 
clothes against a green curtain, and green clothes against a red curtain. The heads of the 
figures all have haloes set against the golden light of heaven. The clothes, background curtains 
and golden light are all powdered with flowers. The figures were cleaned, but not restored, by 
Pauline Plummer FSA, 1960-65. The entire structure is decorated with gesso designs and 
painted decoration. The original vaulting under the loft was repainted when the loft and 
figures were added by Comper. On the vaulting, on the south side, is an inscription ‘Pray for 
the soul of John Gold[ing]’, the last three letters were painted over in 1923-25. John Golding 
(d. 1539) was the nephew of Thomas Golding, vicar 1489-1529, and was recorded in 1524 
as a warden of the gild of St Peter. 

There are three earlier will bequests to the candle beam on the loft. In 1504 Joan Busby alias 
Surgeon, widow, left money ‘to the middle panne [panel] of the new candle beam, on which 
should stand the image of Our Lord, to be painted’; in 1514 Thomas Eyir of Moore Place gave 
£3 ‘to the gilding of the candle beam, at the discrecion of my wyff’; and in 1516 William 
Seaman left ‘to the painting of the candle beam, as much money as will gild one panne’. 

Two of the images on the dado, St Thomas Becket and St Cecilia, have coats of arms, 
probably for the donors (for a more detailed discussion of this, see below). At the Reformation 
(1547-53) the loft and rood figures were removed, and the images on the dado painted over. 
The rood figures would have been replaced in the reign of Mary (1553-58) and finally 
removed again in 1558 under Elizabeth. The rood beam, however, survived until the 1868 
restoration. This was situated at the level of the roof corbels, just above the height of the 
clerestory window sills. The two square roof corbels against the east wall could be the ends of 
the beam. The original rood group would have stood on this beam, rather than the loft as in 
Comper’s reconstruction. The beam was painted with a text from Cranmer’s bible (1538) from 
Matthew Chapter 16, verses 26-27: ‘And Jesus said unto his desciples, what doth it profet a 
man yf he wynne all the whole world, and lose his owne soule, or what shall a man geve to 
redem his soule agayne withal’. At the 1868 restoration Sir Edward Clarence Kerrison 
proposed moving the screen to the north arcade of the chancel. Local newspapers supported 
his view that the screen was a ‘relic of superstition and popery’. However James Colling 
managed to argue in favour of its retention, but the rood beam was not so fortunate and was 
taken down. 

The Comper reconstruction of the loft and figures was based on his detailed knowledge of 
medieval church interiors and furnishings. The figures are almost identical to an earlier group 
created for Lound church in 1914. The arms of the cross, on which Jesus is sacrificed, has 
signs of the evangelists at the ends; a pelican in piety, a symbol of selfless love, at the base; 
while two demons in the form of dragons are falling at His feet. Mary stands to the left and 
St John to the right, based on St John Chapter 19, verses 26-27. The two cherubim on wheels 
are based on descriptions in Ezekiel chapter 10. 
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An extensive restoration took place 1868-69 under the supervision of James Colling, 
architect of London. He later restored the Guildhall in 1875 and designed the Kerrison 
memorial in 1888. The contractors were Daniel Day, builder, and Henry Vine, stonemason, 
both of Eye. In the nave the roof was restored including new hammerbeam figures, corbel 
heads, and angels with outstretched wings on the cornice. A report of 1854 shows the canopy 
of honour in eight panels at the east end. This was now repainted and extended to all sixteen 
panels in the eastern bay. The Royal Arms of George III (1760-1820) over the chancel arch 
were moved into the tower. A Doom painting incorporating the coronation of the Virgin was 
discovered, recorded and covered over. 

At the west end an organ gallery, erected by Lord Cornwallis in the mid eighteenth century, 
was removed, the tower arch opened up and the west window, which had been partly blocked 
up, was reopened. A stone balustrade was built in front of the stone gallery in the tower. The 
box pews, pulpit, reading desk, dating from 1840, and the medieval font were all removed. 
James Colling designed new benches, with carved foliage on the arms, which are still in use 
in the nave. A carved Caen stone pulpit, which was given by Revd Page-Roberts the vicar, was 
removed in 1967. A new lectern was made from parts of the former rood beam, which had 
been removed from above the screen. A stone font, carved with signs of the Evangelists and 
crown of thorns, was given by Messrs Vine and Day the contractors. The clerestory windows 
in the nave and chancel were repaired and reglazed with tinted cathedral glass, which was 
replaced with clear glass in 1969. The south aisle roof was replaced and that in the north aisle 
extensively restored. Both roofs retain the original design with arch braces and bosses. The 
Abbey chapel was restored by Sir Edward Kerrison, owner of the Abbey or Priory Farm. The 
chancel restoration was also financed by Sir Edward Kerrison as lay rector and patron of the 
living. The roof was repaired and the eastern bay painted as a canopy of honour. Around the 
arch of the east window, William Short of Eye designed and painted a text ‘Worthy is the 
lamb that was slain’ with a central angel and two flanking angels holding the scroll. Mr 
Cornish of North Walsham, Norfolk, carved the oak communion rails and choir benches, 
designed by James Colling. A medieval stone altar mensa, discovered in the north chapel, was 
reset in the chancel floor and the communion table set over it. In the vestry the former chapel 
of St Maria de Populo, the floor of an upper chamber was removed, and a window between 
this chapel and the north chancel chapel was blocked. 

Two monuments were relocated during the restoration, and all the floor ledger stones 
moved from the chancel and rearranged with existing stones in the nave, aisles, vestry and 
south chapel. The monument to John Brown (d. 1732) with a carving of the Good Samaritan, 
was moved from the north aisle to the south side of the sanctuary. The tomb of Nicholas 
Cutler (d. 1568) was moved from the south side of the chancel to the blocked door of the 
north aisle. The tomb chest on the north side of the sanctuary of the south chapel, is for 
William Honyng, clerk to the Privy Council and MP for Orford (d. 1569) and his wife 
Frances (zée Cutler d. 1571). This is a copy of the tomb of Nicholas Cutler (d. 1568) his 
father-in-law. Unusually the Latin inscriptions begin on the Cutler and continue on the 
Honyng tomb. 

Inside the porch against the west wall is a stone-topped red brick ‘table’. The front has the 
griffin’s head of the Cutler family, and the Latin inscription records that it was erected by 
Henry Cutler in 1601, in memory of his father Nicholas (d. 1568), who was buried in the 
chancel. An English inscription also shows that this is where legal agreements, mortgages and 
loans were agreed, signed and repaid. It was the custom to pay legacies, bequests and loan 
repayments in the church porch as a guarantee of honesty. This structure is certainly not 
a ‘dole table’ for giving out parish charity, as has often been stated, an idea first in print in 
1913. The inscription is as follows: 
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Seale not to soone lest thou repent to late, 

Yet helpe thy frende but hinder not thy state. 

If ought thou lende or borrow, truly pay, 

Ne give, ne take advantage, though thou may, 

Let conscience be thy guide, so helpe thy frend, 

With loving peace and concord make thy end. 
1601. 


The early to mid twentieth century was a period of change at Eye, when the patronage was 
acquired by Sir Thomas Tacon and his daughter Mary Maud Tacon. The ‘churchmanship’ 
became increasing Anglo-Catholic, which tradition is strongly maintained today. Sir Ninian 
Comper was commissioned to design the rood loft and figures 1923-25; the sanctuary and 
east window glass, in memory of Revd Polycarp Oakey, vicar 1917-27; the north-west 
window glass in 1930 and the font cover in 1932; together with many minor works including 
colour schemes and candlesticks. In 1969 the Sanctuary was extended, the altar was moved to 
a central position and limed-oak screens were placed in the two north bays of the chancel. This 
reordering was designed by the architect Stuart Milner. In 1973 the present shrine of Our Lady 
was created in the former fourteenth-century tomb recess, in memory of Canon Donald Rea, 
vicar 1934-60. The figures of Mary and Jesus were carved by Lough Pendred of Milton, 
Cambridge. The former north chapel was dedicated as the ‘Abbey Room’ in 2009. This has a 
meeting room, kitchen and loos on the ground floor, and the organ will eventually be rebuilt 
on the first floor. 


Heraldic notes (and some signed flushwork) around Eye Church (Edward Martin). 
1. The tower and south porch. 
On both the south porch and the tower there are shields displaying the arms of the de la Pole 
family (azure, a fess between three leopards’ faces or) quartered with a lion rampant with a 
double tail (Fig. 45). Strictly, this quartering should represent the offspring of a marriage 
between a de la Pole and a member of the baronial Burghersh family of Burwash in Sussex. 
But there was no such marriage, though there was a less direct Burghersh link through Alice 
Chaucer (c. 1404-75), the wife of William de la Pole, first duke of Suffolk, whose mother was 
Maud de Burghersh, daughter and heiress of Sir John de Burghersh of Ewelme in Oxfordshire. 
On first appearances, it would seem that the arms were heraldically incorrect in omitting an 
intervening quartering for the Chaucer family, but in fact, by a three-stage process of 
aggrandisement, the Burghersh double-tailed lion had actually come to represent the Chaucer 
family. Alice’s grandfather, the poet Geoffrey Chaucer, had married Philippa, the daughter of 
Sir Payne Roet, and their son Thomas had substituted his father’s original arms (per pale 
argent and gules, a bend counterchanged) for those of his mother (gules, three Catherine 
wheels or), as can be seen on his tomb in Ewelme church in Oxfordshire. This preference was 
no doubt occasioned by the fact that his father’s father was a mere vintner, whilst his mother’s 
sister was Katherine Swynford, first the mistress of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and then 
his wife. On Alice Chaucer’s tomb, also in Ewelme church, her parents’ marriage is 
represented by the impaled arms of Roet and Burghersh,' but her own marriage is represented 
by the impaled arms of de la Pole and Burghersh, showing a continuing process of eclipse for 
the original Chaucer identity as Alice assumed her mother’s heraldic identity. On her tomb 
(and in the stained glass at Wingfield) the Burghersh arms are those of the junior, Ewelme, 
branch of the family (argent, a chief gules, overall a lion rampant with a double tail or), but 
at Eye the horizontal line that should represent the chief is omitted, implying a claim to 
represent the senior, baronial, line of the Burghersh family, which had died out on the death 
of that celebrated veteran of Crécy and Poitiers, Bartholomew, third lord Burghersh, in 1369 
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FIG. 45 — Arms of the de la Pole family on the top of Eye church tower 
showing the quartering with the double-tailed lion rampant. 


(arms: gules, a lion rampant with a forked tail or). The same is true on the fine seal dating 
from 1484-85 of Alice’s grandson, John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, that bears near identical 
arms to those on Eye church, with the addition of a label to indicate that his father was still 
living.’ Lincoln’s seal is inscribed: S’: iohis comit’: lincoln: nepot’: rici: t’cii: reg: angl’ + 
locutenet’: tre: sue: hib’nie — trumpeting that he was the nephew of King Richard III and Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland; but his closeness to the throne ended in tragedy at the Battle of Stoke 
in 1487. 

Also carved on the porch are goat-like creatures with collars and chains that are in fact 
mythical creatures called yales (Fig. 46). They also appear as supporters of the shield on the 
earl of Lincoln’s seal. Yales were also, and more famously, used as heraldic supporters by the 
powerful Beaufort family, the quasi-royal descendants of Duchess Katherine of Lancaster. The 
use of yales by the de la Poles may have arisen initially through the brief child marriage 
arranged by William de Pole, duke of Suffolk, between his seven-year-old son John and his 
five-year-old ward, Lady Margaret Beaufort, the daughter and heiress of John Beaufort, duke 
of Somerset. This took place early in 1450, but by May 1450 the duke had been executed and 
the marriage was dissolved by March 1453 when Margaret’s wardship was granted to her 
future husband Edmund Tudor, earl of Richmond. Although the marriage was dissolved, there 
was still a kinship between the two families through a shared descent from the Swynfords that 
it may have been useful to emphasise. 

The quartered arms of de la Pole and Chaucer/Burghersh would first have been borne by 
Alice’s son, John de la Pole, second duke of Suffolk (1442-91) and she is known to have made 
a bequest towards the work on the tower in 1454. 

2. The plaques on the parapet of the south chapel 
Set into the parapet of the south chapel is a series of fired-clay plaques that bear moulded 
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FIG. 46 — Carving of a yale on the porch of Eye church. 


heraldic badges. The plaques are of 
two types -— a buff-coloured 
terracotta lozenge bearing a 
crowned lion’s head, and a square 
red-brick plaque with a moulded 
circle inset with a four-legged beast 
with a crown above its back (Fig. 
47). The first has long been 
identified as the badge of Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk (c. 1484- 
1545) and the fabric is similar to 
that of other moulded terracotta 
ornaments found on the site of his 
mansion at Westhorpe,* but the 
other has not previously been 
identified with confidence — the 
beast being variously identified as a 
boar or even possibly as a water 
buffalo. However a close inspection 
reveals faint traces of spines on the 
beast’s back, leading to the 
realisation that it is in fact a 


porcupine. This identification also explains the choice of the two plaques, for a porcupine 
surmounted by a crown was the badge of King Louis XII of France — a badge that is profusely 
displayed at Blois, his favourite chateau. Louis and Charles were both, of course, husbands of 
Mary Tudor, the sister of King Henry VIII. The plaques therefore seem to commemorate Mary 
through her husbands’ badges. As she retained her status as Queen of France after her 


FIG. 47 — Moulded red-brick plaque on the parapet of the 
south aisle of Eye church depicting a porcupine surmounted 
by a crown — the badge of King Louis XII of France. 


remarriage to Brandon, it possible 
that the porcupine badge was meant 
to mean Mary herself, as well as her 
late husband. The choice of a 
distinctly red fabric for the 
porcupine plaques is interesting 
because red and yellow were King 
Louis’s livery colours.’ It is not 
impossible that the porcupines were 
originally gilded, which would have 
given the plaques a very striking 
gold and red colour. 

The plaques are most likely to 
have been manufactured in the 
period 1514-38, when Brandon 
was lord of the Honour of Eye, and 
most probably before Mary’s death 
in 1533 and Brandon’s remarriage a 
few months later (Mary was buried 
initially in Bury Abbey, but was 
transferred after the dissolution of 
the abbey to St Mary’s in Bury St 
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Edmunds). A date in the 1520s or early 1530s would also fit with the production period of 
the Westhorpe terracottas. 

3. The shields on the rood screen 

Two panels on the south side of the rood screen bear small coats-of-arms beside the faces of 
the saints (Fig. 48). On the panel thought to depict St Thomas Becket there is a shield with 
quartered arms that has been over-painted over an earlier set of impaled arms (Fig. 49). 
Neither arms is totally clear, but the quartered arms can perhaps be blazoned as: 

1. (PArgent) on a chevron sable three cinquefoils, in the dexter chief a crescent sable. 

2. (?Argent) three roundish red objects with projections at their tops (?escallops) gules. 

3. (?Argent), three dark-coloured fleurs-de-lis sable, 2 and 1. 

4. Chequy azure and a metal, overall a crescent sable. 

The underlying impaled arms are less clear, but could be: 
Dexter half (husband): Darkish colour (?azure or vert), three fleurs-de-lis or 
Sinister half (wife): Gules, a chevron cotised or between three objects, (?escallops) or 
The adjacent panel depicting St Cecilia has a shield with impaled and semi-quartered arms 
(Fig. 50): 
Dexter half (husband): (?Argent) a fess between two crosses botonny sable. Sinister half 
(wife): Divided horizontally into two halves in a way that is not normal heraldic practice, 
the upper part bearing the same arms as in quarter 1 of the shield on the St Thomas Becket 
panel, and the lower half bearing the arms as in quarter 3 of that shield. 
The repeats suggest that the person commemorated on the St Cecilia panel married the 
daughter of the person commemorated on the St Thomas panel. 

The nearest parallel for the husband’s arms on the St Cecilia panel are those of the Everton 
family: argent, on a fess between three crosses botonny sable, three fleurs-de-lis argent. There 
is, however, no sign of the fleurs on the narrow painted fess and one must presume that the 
artist found it easier, in the restricted space of half a shield, to just paint one cross above and 
below the chevron. The Everton family recorded its pedigree at the Heralds’ Visitation of 
Suffolk in 1561 and this recites that John Everton esq. of Newton married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Thomas Eyre esq. of Eye.’ The Eyre arms — argent, on a chevron sable three 
quatrefoils or — are a near parallel for those on the wife’s side of the shield (though the painted 
arms have cinquefoils rather than quatrefoils). If the shield on the St Cecilia panel can be seen 
to commemorate the marriage of George Everton and Elizabeth Eyre, it is likely that the shield 
on the St Thomas panel commemorates Elizabeth’s father, Thomas Eyre (the one Thomas 
being perhaps a devotee of the other). 

Thomas Eyre (or Eyir) of More Place in Eye made his will in 1514 and mentions his daughter 
Elizabeth. He requested burial in the ‘church of saint Petur of Eye before saint savyour’. He also 
made bequests to the gilds of Our Lady and St Peter and bequeathed ‘to the guylding of the 
candelbeame iii li. [£3] at the discrecion of my wyff’. He also stated that ‘I wyll have a seculer 
preest to syng for me and all my ffrendys wthin the church of Eye by the space of a yere and 
he to have for his stipend viij marcs’.* Thomas’s two sons, Robert and John, have not previously 
been identified, but both became significant figures in East Anglian society. Robert moved to 
Great Yarmouth where he became the town’s Customer and its member of parliament, dying 
in 1558/9. John became the royal Receiver-General in the eastern counties and a Master of the 
Court of Chancery. He was noted as a ‘a great purchaser of religious houses that were dissolved 
by King Henry VIII’, his acquisitions including the site of Bury Abbey, Walsingham Priory and 
several friaries in King’s Lynn.’ John married the widow of John Spelman of Narborough in 
Norfolk and was buried there in 1561. His monument in the north aisle of the church bears 
brasses with images of him and his wife and shields with their arms. 

Robert claimed descent from the Eyre family of Hope in Derbyshire and had quarterly arms 
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FIG. 48 — Part of the rood screen in Eye church with the painted images of St Thomas Becket and St Cecilia. 


and a crest confirmed to him in 
1558.8 These quartered arms are 
probably the same as those that 
appear on his brother John’s 
monument in Narborough church. 
This has shields with Eyre (argent, 
on a chevron sable three quatrefoils 
or) quartering Townsend (azure, a 
chevron ermine between three 
escallops argent). This exact 
quartering does not appear at Eye, 
but there are quarterings of arms 
that do seem to incorporate three 
escallops. Quarterings with three 
fleurs-de-lis also occur at Eye, and 
these have some similarity to the 
arms of the Padesley/Patesley family 
of Norfolk (argent, three fleurs-de- 
lis azure, each charged with an 
annulet or).’ Is it sheer coincidence 
that the Derbyshire Eyre family 
quartered the arms of the similarly 
sounding but unrelated Padley 
family (arms: argent, three horse 
barnacles sable)? 

The fourth quartering of the 
shield on the St Thomas panel 
(chequy azure and a metal, overall a 
crescent sable) appears to be a 
version of the arms of the Warenne 
family, the medieval earls of Surrey 
and lords of Castle Acre in Norfolk. 
However, quite what they signify 
here is uncertain. 

4. Signed flushwork at the east end 
(Fig. 51) 

At the east end of the church, around 
the new east window of 1856, there 
are some flints that have been 
‘signed’ using a punch, eg. ‘H.C. 
1856’, ‘A.G.’ and ‘B’. These seem to 
be the work of flint knappers from 
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FIG. 49 — Detail of the heraldic shield beside the head of 


St Thomas Becket. 


FIG. 50 — Detail of the heraldic shield beside the head of 
St Cecilia. 


Icklingham — H.C. can be identified as Henry Curson or Carson, who was born in Brandon c. 
1822 and is recorded as a gunflint manufacturer in High Street, Icklingham in 1851 and 1861, 
but returned later to Brandon, being listed there as a gunflint merchant in 1881. Similar signed 
flushwork is recorded at Icklingham St James church." The flint mines at Icklingham have also 
recently been identified on heathland to the north of the village, the pits now just showing as 
slight depressions. The mines apparently produced very good quality flint." 
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Eye Castle (Edward Martin) (Mid 
Suffolk District Council). This has 
the distinction of being the only 
castle in Suffolk that is recorded in 
Domesday Book (1086). The 
compilers of Domesday Book do 
not seem to have been particularly 
interested in castles and it is not 
under Eye, but Hoxne, that it is 
mentioned. The reason for this was 
a complaint by the bishop of 
Thetford that William Malet had 
‘made his castle at Eye’ (fecit suum 
castellum ad Eiam) and had 
established a Saturday market in his 
castle (mercatum in suo castello) 
which had led to the decline of the 
bishop’s own Saturday market at 
Hoxne, so that it was now ‘worth 


FIG. 51 — Flushwork at the east end of Eye church signed little’. 
by the Icklingham flint-knapper Henry Curson in 1856. The builder of the castle, 


William Malet, was a Norman lord 
from Graville-Sainte-Honorine (now in Le Havre) in north-east Normandy, who had fought 
beside King William at Hastings in 1066 and is credited in early sources with having 
undertaken the task of burying King Harold afterwards. The early sources also indicate that 
he was half English and that he held land in Lincolnshire before the Conquest. King William 
appointed Malet as sheriff of Yorkshire and castellan of the royal castle at York in 1068, but 
a year later he was defeated and captured by an invading Danish army sent by King Swein. 
He was later freed but lost his Yorkshire posts; his last military activity was in the fens around 
Ely in the campaign against Hereward the Wake, where he seems to have died around 1071." 
But before his death he had been endowed with a huge East Anglian estate centred on Eye that 
came to be known as the Honour of Eye. This was the largest non-royal lay estate in Suffolk 
and was one of the dozen or so largest Norman estates in England.’ In 1086 it was in the 
hands of his son Robert and his widow Esilia. Robert was sheriff of Suffolk c. 1071-80, but 
disappeared for an unknown reason in the reign of William II, and his Honour passed into the 
hands of Roger of Poitou, a Norman aristocrat with a greater estate in Lancashire.’* Robert 
reappears at the accession of Henry I in 1100 and held the high office of chamberlain under 
him. He also regained his Honour and appears to have served as sheriff of Suffolk again, 
before finally disappearing c.1105-7. The history of the Malet family is universally admitted 
to be extremely confusing, however it seems likely that Robert was succeeded in the family’s 
Norman lands by his brother William, but the Honour of Eye escheated to the Crown. 

The castle built by William Malet has been taken to be the large motte and bailey castle that 
still dominates the town of Eye (Fig. 52). An irregular oval, 340 x 150m, defined by Castle 
Street (south), Broad Street (west) and Church Street (north) is believed to have been 
determined by the line of the outer bailey to the castle, but anomalous kinks in the circuit, one 
of the south side at the junction with Buckshorn Lane and the other between 13 and 15 Broad 
Street, make it look as if this oval contains two different baileys: an oval eastern one seeming 
to partly overlie a western more circular one. The eastern bailey is the more substantial, being 
an elevated area of 125 x 77m with a strong scarp of up to 4.5m on its north and west sides 
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FIG. 52 — The town of Eye as surveyed for the tithe map of 1839 (SROI, FB135/C3/1). 


and up to 2m on the south side. This abuts, at its eastern end, on a 12m-high earthen motte 
that has a basal diameter of about 57m. There is also some surviving medieval flint rubble 
walling on the north-west side of the motte and on the north edge of the bailey. The top of the 
ditch of the western bailey may have been observed in a sewer trench in the yard of the White 
Lion Hotel in 1989." If so, it suggests that the western bailey had a diameter of about 122m. 
The tithe map of 1839 shows a mound with a basal diameter of about 25m within the 
southern half of this circuit, at TL/1457 7375." This has a spiral path ascending it, in the 
fashion of a post-medieval prospect mound, however there is no obvious context for an 
ornamental feature here. A house named The Mount was built over the site of this mound in 
the later nineteenth century, but a rise in the ground level of 2 to 3m is still discernible in this 
area. Corroboration for the existence of two mottes at Eye comes from documents of the 
period 1313-17 which refer to Jez mottes (plural) here." 

Double mottes are only known from a couple of sites in England: at Lewes in Sussex and, 
less certainly, at Lincoln. At Lewes the two mottes sit at either end of a roughly D-shaped 
bailey, with one, Brack Mount, being smaller (c. 55m basal diameter) than the other (c. 75m 
basal diameter) and thought to be earlier — but in fact although there was a castle at Lewes by 
1086, the exact chronology of building is not known.” At Eye, a case could similarly be made 
for considering the smaller motte with its circular bailey, reminiscent of an early Norman 
ringwork, to be earlier, and perhaps to be the castle built by William Malet. But there is an 
alternative possibility. 

Malet’s predecessor at Eye, and for most of his estate in East Anglia, was Edric of Laxfield. 
Although he was one of the greatest landowners under the rank of an earl in England in 
1066,” very little is known of Edric’s history, but Malet’s choice of Eye as the caput for his 
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Honour was almost certainly because Edric had previously been seated on this raised island 
(Old English eg) surrounded by rivers and marsh. There is growing evidence for the close 
positioning of the halls and churches of Late Saxon thegns in ‘hall-and-church complexes’ that 
could be ditched around to form rudimentary burhs.” The proximity of the larger motte to 
Eye church could mean that it was built over the Saxon hall (perhaps even with a symbolic 
intent) and was therefore the earliest Norman construction on the site. The situation at Lewes 
mirrors that of Eye, with the larger motte straddling the edge of the churchyard. 

An excavation in 1978 on the western edge of the western bailey demonstrated a 
construction sequence of first an encircling bank and then the raising of the whole bailey 
interior by 2 to 3m with layers of imported soil.’* An Early Medieval Ware cooking pot rim 
was found in one of the bank layers, which would suggest an eleventh to twelfth century 
construction date for the bailey — this unfortunately does not solve the question as to which 
motte is earlier, but it does raise the certainty that the larger bailey was built before 1200. 

Around 1113 King Henry granted the Honour of Eye to his nephew Stephen of Blois, Count 
of Mortain. Stephen seems to have remained as the lord of Eye for a short time after he 
became king in 1135, but around 1139 the lordship passed to the husband of his illegitimate 
daughter, Hervey of Léon (son of Guiomar III, vicomte of Léon in Brittany), whom Stephen 
made earl of Wiltshire in 1140. Hervey, however, withdrew back to Brittany in 1141 and Eye 
passed to Stephen’s steward William Martel and then, briefly, 1156-57, to Stephen’s son 
William of Blois, count of Boulogne and Earl Warenne. But in 1157 King Henry II confiscated 
it as part of his manoeuvres to curtail the power of his rival for the throne. As a royal 
possession, the accounts in the Pipe Rolls now usefully give details of expenditure on the 
castle: in 1163-64 £32 10s was spent on the castle and bridge at Eye, with an additional £6 
in 1164-65 and £8 15s in 1166-67 on the castle alone. In 1172-73 there was an expenditure 
of £20 8s 4d on repairing old bretasches (wooden defences, probably palisades) and on two 
new bretasches, ditches and an unquantified amount of stone (petra). The stone is lumped in 
with carriage and ‘other small works’ and has been taken to be a small quantity for auxiliary 
work.” 

This was a period of tension between the king and Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk, which 
exploded in 1173 when Hugh joined the rebellion of Henry ‘the Young King’, aided by the 
earl of Leicester, against his father, apparently with the enticement of the Honour of Eye as his 
reward.” After Leicester’s defeat at the Battle of Fornham in October 1173, Hugh managed 
to arrange a truce until May 1174, but in June he attacked Norwich and made an attempt on 
Dunwich before finally surrendering to the king at Syleham on 24 July. Hugh also attacked 
Eye in this period, for the Pipe Roll for 1174-75 details expenditure of £19 18s 8d on three 
new bretasches, on raising walls, works on two bridges, and other works in the castle of Eye; 
£6 7s 8d on replacing stock ‘lost through war’; 40s on repairing divisions in the fishpond; 22s 
10d on repairing three burnt barns and two cattle-sheds; 6s on purchasing sixty lances; and a 
note of £94 income lost ‘for waste by war of corn in the demesnes burnt and carried off by 
Earl Hugh in this year and last year’.2” And from 1177 through to 1180 there is annual 
expenditure on the repair of the houses of the castle (19s 8d in 1177-78, 66s 8d in 1178-79 
and 25s in 1179-80); in 1181-82, 20s on repairs to the palisade, a fishpond sluice and the 
houses; in 1182-83, 27s on the houses, a bridge and a sluice; in 1185-86, 14s 7d on the 
palisade of the castle; and in 1186-87, 45s 8d on repairs to the castle and a fishpond. 

On Richard I’s accession in 1189 the Honour passed to Prince John and in 1192 the castle 
had a garrison of six knights, twelve foot sergeants and seven horses. John subsequently 
forfeited his lands and in 1198 Richard, as a piece of diplomatic manoeuvering, granted the 
Honour to Henry, duke of Lotharingia (Lower Lorraine) and Brabant, whose wife had a feint 
claim to the land as the granddaughter of King Stephen. Duke Henry installed his half-brother, 
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Godfrey of Louvain, as seneschal of the Honour and Godfrey augmented his standing by 
marrying the heiress of the Hastings family, lords of Little Easton in Essex and Bildeston in 
Suffolk. Duke Henry’s possession of Eye continued until 1229, but was interrupted by brief 
periods of forfeiture due to inter-state wrangling. In 1229 King Henry II granted the Honour 
briefly to Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, who already possessed the Honours of Haughley and 
Rayleigh, but in 1230 it was regranted to the king’s younger brother, Richard, earl of 
Cornwall. Richard’s vast estates, great wealth and wide interests — not least in Germany, where 
he secured election as King of the Romans in 1257 — probably meant that Eye was not of great 
significance to him, though he may have been there in March 1242 when his brother, King 
Henry, appears to have visited or stayed on the 19th and 20th.” Richard at that time had only 
just returned from a crusade and was shortly to be off on a campaign in France! 

It is frequently stated that Eye Castle was sacked in 1265 during the Barons’ War, but it is 
difficult to find evidence to corroborate this. Richard was captured at the Battle of Lewes on 
14 May 1264 and was subsequently imprisoned by the de Montforts in London and then in 
Kenilworth Castle, only being released in early September 1265 after the defeat of the de 
Montforts at the Battle of Evesham. In this period his East Anglian estates appear to have been 
administered by Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, or Sir Hugh Despenser, on behalf of the de 
Montforts.”” Bigod seems to have been very much a reluctant participant in the Barons’ War 
and there is little evidence of him being involved in military action — he was notably absent from 
both the crucial battles at Lewes and Evesham.* In this context, violent conflict at Eye seems 
unlikely. So far the only evidence of disturbance comes in November 1265 when Nicholas le 
Spigornel and Adam de Bedingfeld were commissioned to find the persons who ‘after the 
proclamation of the peace in those parts [Norfolk and Suffolk] came to the woods of his 
[Richard’s] manors in Hawell [?Haughley], Eye, Horsford [Nfk] and Buketon [Boughton, Nfk] 
... and cut down, consumed and carried away a great part of them’. 

Richard died in 1272 and was succeeded by his son Edmund, who died in 1300. The Honour 
was then assigned to Edmund’s widow, Margaret de Clare, who died in 1312. In 1315-16, 
while in the king’s hands, repairs were carried out to a room in the gaol at Eye that had been 
damaged in a gale which had also damaged the gate and walls of the castle and buildings in the 
bailey.” In 1316 the Honour was granted to another Margaret de Clare, niece of the first and 
widow of Edward II’s murdered favourite, Piers Gaveston, earl of Cornwall, but in 1319 she 
exchanged it with Queen Isabella. In 1330 Isabella regranted it to the Crown and it was given 
to her younger son, John of Eltham, earl of Cornwall, who died, aged only 20, in 1336. In 
February 1337, as promised by the earl before his death, John de Tokevill was granted, for life, 
the custody of the gate of the castle of Eye and of the gaol and warren there — his fees being a 
robe worth a mark, or a mark in money, every year, and for the custody of the gate half a mark, 
for the gaol 20s, and for the warren a quarter of wheat for his food every ten weeks.* 

In August 1337 the Honour and castle of Eye was granted to Robert de Ufford on his 
creation as earl of Suffolk.** Robert died in 1369 and the castle was apparently recorded as 
‘worthless’ in 1370.*° Robert was succeeded by his son William, who died childless in 1382, 
when the Honour again reverted to the Crown. William’s inquisition post mortem mentions 
that he held the castle, a park with deer and a fishery at Eye.** Richard II then granted the 
Honour to his wife, Anne of Bohemia, for life, and in 1385 he granted the reversion, after her 
death, to Michael de la Pole, the newly created earl of Suffolk. Queen Anne died in 1394, but 
Michael had already (in 1388) suffered a forfeiture of his estates and honours, so the Honour 
reverted to the Crown and was not restored to the de la Poles until 1398. In 1394 Robert 
Bucton, ‘king’s esquire’ (and formerly esquire to Queen Anne) was granted the constableship 
of the castle for life.*” Bucton was still constable and ‘keeper of the king’s gaol in it’ in 1401, 
when he was pardoned for the escape of an imprisoned felon named John Benteley.** From this 
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time onwards the castle fades away, but the prison within it contained to function until the 
early seventeenth century, possibly located in the chambers and square tower that survive as 
flint-walled ruins on the north side of the bailey.*” Archaeological excavations to the south of 
these ruined structures in 1987 found a 0.4m-thick destruction layer that was provisionally 
dated to the fourteenth century, which may suggest that these structures were already 
disintegrating in Bucton’s time.*’ In the 1530s John Leland the antiquarian noted that Eye had 
had ‘a noble castle’, but ‘now there is only a watchtower and ruins of walls in some places’.*! 

Whatever was left of the keep on the top of the motte was dismantled in 1561-62 when a 
windmill was erected there by Nicholas Cutler.” This or its successor features in an 1804 
painting by John Sell Cotman (1782-1842) and in an engraving of the castle published in 1819 
(Fig. 53);* it is also indicated on the 1839 tithe map. In June 1844 David Elisha Davy, the 
antiquarian, visited Eye and observed that ‘Passing the Castle Hill, I found a lofty scaffold 
erected & operations going on, which upon enquiry, I heard were the building of a castle on 
the top by Sir Edward Kerrison: the structure was to be of white brick formed in moulds for 
the purpose & to cover the whole top of the hill: about 12 or 14 feet seemed to be all then 
finished.“ Sir Edward, of Oakley Park in Hoxne, was the then lord of the manor and was also 
an army general who had fought at Waterloo. The small dwelling built within the sham shell 
keep of ‘Kerrison’s Folly’ had its own miniature tower and is said to have been occupied by 
Sir Edward’s batman, who had saved his life at Waterloo (Fig. 54).° This became ruinous after 
the miniature tower collapsed in a storm in 1965 (Fig. 55). 
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FIG. 53 — 1819 engraving from T. Cromwell’s Excursions through Suffolk 
showing the motte of Eye Castle surmounted by a windmill. 
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The Castle and Thatched Cottages, Eye. 


FIG. 54 — Postcard of 1905 showing the motte of Eye Castle with the folly keep 
and miniature tower built by Sir Edward Kerrison in 1844. 


A ‘very ruinous and decayed’ workhouse in the western two-thirds of the castle bailey was 
replaced in 1794, and considerably altered and enlarged in 1835-39 as the Hartismere Union 
Workhouse, with further additions in 1854. This institution was moved to a new site in 1916 
and the redundant buildings were converted into council houses. In 1979 the entire site was 
cleared and a new range of twenty local authority houses were erected on a plan that echoed 
the shape of the bailey.“* A school had been erected in the eastern third of the bailey by 1839. 
This was closed in 1979 and demolished in 1987. 


23-28 April. Tony Redman and Edward Martin 
An Excursion Exraordinaire! The Saxon villages and fortified churches of Transylvania 
An intrepid group of members went on what must be the farthest-flung and most exotic 
excursion in the Institute’s 164-year history, travelling to Transylvania, the land of vampire 
legends to the north of the Carpathian Mountains in central Romania. However it was not 
Dracula that they sought but the cultural and visual richness of a traditional farming landscape 
that has escaped many of the changes that swept through Europe in the twentieth century. 
The main focus was the villages established by ‘Saxon’ colonists from the lower Rhineland 
who were invited to settle in the region by the Hungarian kings from the mid twelfth century 
onwards as a bulwark against invasions from the east by Mongols and later by Turks. The 
Saxons established themselves in self-governing farming communities with farmsteads 
frequently grouped systematically around linear greens that still offer communal facilities such 
as water and serve as droveways for the morning and evening processions of cows going to 
and from their pastures. The churches rise above the villages and acted as defensive refuges 
for the communities, who transformed them into virtual peasant castles, replete with 
accommodation and storage facilities. The churches are now Protestant and Lutheran, but 
retain much of their medieval character, decorations and fittings. 
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FIG. 55 — The motte of Eye Castle with the ruins of the 19th-century folly keep. 


FIG. 56 — The fortified church of Viscri — one of the iconic views of Transylvania (photo: Edward Martin). 
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The villages and towns visited included: Apold, Archita, Biertan, Bradeni, Bran, Brasov, 
Cris, Crit, Harman, Malancrav, Mesendorf, Mosna, Prejmer, Rasnov, Richis, Sighisoara and 
Viscri. Four of these, Biertan, Prejmer, Sighisoara and Viscri (Fig. 56), have been enrolled as 
World Heritage Sites by UNESCO. Since the fall of the Ceausescu regime in 1989, a large 
number of the ‘Saxons’ from these places have emigrated to Germany and the future of their 
historic settlements hangs in the balance. Prince Charles has taken an active interest in this 
problem and actually owns property in some of the villages that were visited (for more 
information, see the work of the Mihai Eminescu Trust at www.mihaieminescutrust.org). He 
has commented that ‘the area represents a lost past for most us — a past in which villages were 
intimately linked to their landscape. The culture, traditions, art and architecture of the Saxons 
in Transylvania are a truly remarkable survival.’ 

Many thanks are due to the staff of DiscoveRomania for their help with organising this 
unforgettable excursion. 


26 May. James Bettley, Amicia de Moubray and Edward Martin 

Thorpeness — A Centenary 

In 1912 the first part of the world’s first fantasy holiday village was opened here. The 
brainchild of Glencairn Stuart Ogilvie, it was trumpeted in the Guide to Thorpeness (1912) as 
‘The Home of Peter Pan’ and boasting a ‘Children’s Paradise’ of ‘sixty acres of safe and 
shallow water and ornamental islands’ — in short, a Neverland world with hideouts for Peter 
Pan and Wendy, pirates and even a concrete crocodile! (Figs 57-58) 


The village (James Bettley). Thorpeness is entirely a creation of the twentieth century. White’s 
Directory of Suffolk for 1891-92 makes no mention of Thorpeness. It does, however, include 
under Aldringham a brief entry for Thorpe, ‘hamlet and fishing station’. Of Aldringham itself, 
it states simply that ‘the parish belongs to Mrs Margaret Ogilvie’. Her husband, Alexander 
Stuart Ogilvie (1812-86), a Scottish railway engineer, had bought the estate in 1859.*” He and 
his family lived at Sizewell House (later Sizewell Hall) at the very northern tip of the parish. 
Mr and Mrs Ogilvie were philanthropic by nature: in 1871 they built a convalescent home for 
27 adults at Thorpe, and later a home for 40 children a little way inland on the heath, in 
memory of one of their sons who had died in 1873 (now Shellpits Cottages). After A.S. 
Ogilvie’s death his widow built two sets of almshouses in his memory, erected in 1888-90: one 
next to the church at Aldringham, the second on the road to Leiston just within the 
Aldringham parish boundary. None of these buildings is particularly distinguished and it is not 
known who designed them.“ 

After Margaret Ogilvie’s death in 1908 her son Glencairn Stuart Ogilvie (1858-1932) 
assumed responsibility for the estate, and embarked upon the process of turning Thorpe into 
Thorpeness, a venture for which there seems to be no precedent; the only remotely comparable 
enterprise was the construction of Portmeirion, Wales, which was not started until 1925. In 
1908 Thorpeness comprised, in addition to the convalescent home erected by Ogilvie’s parents, 
a coastguard station, a farm, a pub (The Crown) and a few cottages. There were also the 
remains of the medieval St Mary’s chapel, on a site very near the present almshouses. The 
vision of the holiday village was Ogilvie’s, and to help him realise it he engaged Frederick 
Forbes Glennie (1872-1950), an architect about whom very little is known, but who practised 
in London and Selsey, Sussex. Ogilvie formed a development company, Seaside Bungalows Ltd, 
and building work began. The first significant milestone was the opening of the Kursaal, or 
club-house, in May 1912, a two-storey, weatherboarded building overlooking the sea and with 
tennis courts and other recreational facilities in the grounds behind. It suffered from military 
occupation during the First World War and was rebuilt (as the Country Club) in 1921, with 
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FIG. 57 — Plan of Thorpeness ‘The Children’s Paradise’ from W.H. Parkes’s Guide to Thorpeness, 1912. 
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FIG. 58 — Thorpeness: 1930s postcard featuring a painting by Charles Thomas Howard (1865-1942) 
of ‘The Mere & Boathouse’ at Thorpeness. 


additions of 1925-26. Even more significant, because it has become such an iconic feature of 
Thorpeness, was the opening of the Meare on 11 June 1913. The Meare was a large inlet, 
formerly a harbour, that had as a result of the shifting coastline ceased to be tidal and was 
eventually drained. Ogilvie bought it in 1912 and reflooded it by damming the river Hundred, 
but limited the depth to only 2ft 6ins. It was always central to Ogilvie’s vision that Thorpeness 
should be a place where children could play freely and safely, and where Peter Pan would have 
felt at home. A weatherboarded boathouse was built, with a little tower, as well as an estate 
office and ‘motor park’. The Crown was renamed the Dolphin; it was largely rebuilt in 1914, 
extended in 1930, and rebuilt again (by Simon Merrett) following a fire in 1995. 

The first new houses were built in 1911-14: the Benthills Bungalows, the Dunes Bungalows, 
the Haven Bungalows, and the Whinland Bungalows, forming an arc running south from the 
Kursaal, turning west and then north. This followed the line of an existing track which already 
contained a few cottages, including ‘Alnmouth’, that were retained. ‘Bungalow’ did not at this 
time necessarily mean a single-storey dwelling, but conveyed the idea of a modest yet 
picturesque house, usually built of timber rather than anything more substantial. Some of the 
houses were weatherboarded, others were half-timbered, although little was what it seemed 
structurally. The Dunes Bungalows were built of asbestos slabs supplied by Machin and 
Koenig of London (‘fire, damp and rot proof’), and Ogilvie was enthusiastic in his 
experimental use of concrete, having a ready supply of shingle for the purpose. By contrast to 
the dark weatherboarding of the Benthills Bungalows, the Haven Bungalows, which faced the 
Meare, were intended to be ‘as gay and polychromatic as the houses in an Italian street’, their 
timbers treated with ‘Solignum wood preserving stain’ (Fig. 59).°° Other early houses were The 
Bays, facing the Meare from the north: still referred to as bungalows, but more substantial. 
Along the north shore of the Meare, in Lakeside Avenue, provision was made for larger 
detached houses, the first two of which belong to the earliest phase of development; the second 
was originally thatched. 
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Some early schemes did not progress 
far. At the south end of the village was to 
be ‘The Netherlands’, on drained 
ground protected by dykes, with a row 
of fourteen houses of which only the 
first (‘Tulip Cot’, now Tulip Cottage) 
was built (Fig. 60). This was quite 
different in design, with two upper 
storeys under a mansard roof, balconies 
and shutters, somewhere between Dutch 
and Swiss in style. At the north end of 
the village, the old convalescent home 
was converted to six houses and beyond 
it beach bungalows were proposed. 
Grandest of all was a scheme for the 
centre, inland from the Kursaal, of an 
arcade of shops modelled on The Rows 
in Chester, and including a hotel, The 
Mermaid." 

The First World War placed a 
temporary halt on the development of 
Thorpeness. By 1920, however, Ogilvie 
was conducting further experiments 
with concrete, with the help of WE 
Crittall, whose company had recently 
built some experimental concrete houses 
in Braintree, Essex. An Australian 
concrete slab machine was purchased, 
and various recipes were tried that 
included asbestos in the concrete mix. A 
factory was set up behind the 
Almshouses. As well as being used 
extensively at Thorpeness, Ogilvie also 
used concrete for rebuilding his own 
house, Sizewell Hall, after the old house 
was destroyed by fire in 1921. 

The architect for the new Sizewell 
Hall was William Gilmour Wilson 
(1856-1943), a Scottish architect who 
set up a London office after the First 
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FIG. 59 — Design by F. Forbes Glennie for ‘A Cottage 

at Thorpeness’, of the type to be seen in The Haven 

facing the Meare (Parkes 2001, 32). Note the quaint 
room names ‘House Place’ and ‘Frater’. 
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FIG. 60 — Design by F. Forbes Glennie for “Tulip Cot’, 
now Tulip Cottage (Parkes 2001, 27). The shutters and 
tulip decoration, if executed, have not survived. 


World War. He now worked alongside Forbes Glennie on certain schemes, but Glennie 
continued to have oversight of development in the village and was the resident architect; 
Glennie and Ogilvie between them ensured that the character of Thorpeness was maintained. 
Wilson was a more eminent architect than Glennie, and seemed able to turn his hand to a 
variety of styles, but did not have Glennie’s artistic flair, or his lightness of touch. The first 
priority was to rebuild the Country Club, for which Wilson was nominally the architect, 
although as with many buildings Ogilvie took an active part in the design process. The Golf 
Club was another important building for the continuing success of Thorpeness; it was built in 
1925-30, to designs by Glennie, with bizarre corner towers topped with giant golf tees. 
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Nowhere is Glennie’s and Ogilvie’s sense of whimsy more apparent than the House in the 
Clouds, Thorpeness’s most famous building. It was one of the selling points from the earliest 
days that Thorpeness had a proper water supply, and before the War a wind pump supplied 
large reservoir tanks.” In 1923-24 a steel-framed water tower was erected on high ground to 
the north of the Meare. Water was pumped to it by an early nineteenth-century post mill that 
was moved from Aldringham for the purpose. The steel frame was clad with timber to provide 
a house below the tank, which itself was clad to look like a tile-hung cottage. In 1977-79 the 
tank was removed and a large galleried room created in its place by Eric Sandon.* 

Wilson was responsible for some of the more monumental buildings in the village. The 
Workmen’s Club (later Ogilvie Hall) of 1925, in the half-timbered style but on a much larger 
scale than Glennie’s pre-War bungalows, was of symbolic and social importance in that it 
catered not for the affluent visitors but for the permanent residents who lived and worked in 
the place all the year round. The same can be said for the Ogilvie Almshouses, 1925-28, 
which are Wilson’s masterpiece, an amalgam of Tudor elements with some half-timbering and 
an impressive gateway in the centre of a long symmetrical facade. Both buildings were 
constructed largely of concrete, with oak half-timbering, old hand-made Suffolk tiles, and 
carefully selected facing bricks.** For Westbar, 1928-29, Wilson chose something closer to the 
Norman style, building a massive, toy-fort-like tower that contained another water tank. The 
picturesque street leading up to it, Westgate, was designed by Glennie, who occupied No. 5. 
The picturesqueness is due to the variety of styles, materials, and heights of the individual 
houses, many of which are based on buildings elsewhere: No. 1, on the north side, with its 
outside stairs, is clearly inspired by the Moot Hall in Aldeburgh, while Turret House, opposite, 
is based on the demolished Dogs Head in the Pot Inn, Ipswich.** No. 2, with its exposed 
concrete ‘stonework’ that extends haphazardly into the plastered upper floor, seems to be 
pretending to be a house built out of the ruins of medieval city walls. 

Some of the later developments in Thorpeness lack the charm of the earlier buildings. 
Ogilvie himself designed Greyfriars in 1927 as model for the development of North End 
Avenue. As elsewhere the half-timbering is false, but here it is not even applied timber, but cast 
in concrete and painted black. Less successful also are two of Wilson’s later projects: The 
Headlands, 1936, a shallow crescent of seven three-storey houses overlooking the sea, and St 
Mary’s church, neo-Norman, of 1936-37, now converted to housing. 

Ogilvie died in 1932 and Thorpeness continued in family ownership until the death of his 
grandson Alexander Stuart Ogilvie in 1972. Following death and consequent death duties the 
estate was broken up, and magazine articles in 1976 and 1982 expressed increasing concern 
about the long-term future of the village and the preservation of its character.*° By 1982 the 
Country Club was empty, being vandalised, and an application for its demolition had been 
submitted: ‘it is an appalling augury for the future’.*” An indication of the growing awareness 
of the importance of Thorpeness is that in 1984 the Suffolk Preservation Society published a 
booklet on the village, only the second in a series devoted to exploring Suffolk’s heritage.* 
Thorpeness had been designated a conservation area in 1972 and was redesignated in 1991, 
but until 1995 only the post mill was listed. In that year, however, eleven of Thorpeness’s 
buildings were added to the statutory list (all Grade II): St Mary’s church, the Almshouses, 
House in the Clouds, Westbar, and houses in Westgate and The Whinlands. Welcome though 
this is, it still leaves some of Thorpeness’s earliest and most important buildings unprotected, 
including the former Workmen’s Club, which at the time of the excursion was the subject of 
a planning application for conversion to flats — something that would mean the loss of the 
village’s only remaining public amenity. 
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16 June. Stephen Podd and Clive Paine 

Helmingham Park and Framsden Church 

Helmingham Park (Stephen Podd). The evolution of Helmingham Park is a complex story 
which Stephen Podd’s article published in the Proceedings in 2009 attempted to unravel. 
Despite much evidence gleaned from the Tollemache archives, many questions still remain 
unanswered, not least the founding date of the first park. This short walk through the park, 
accompanied by Glenn Buckingham, farm manager for Lord Tollemache, used public 
footpaths and a permissive route granted for the visit by Lord Tollemache. We looked 
primarily at the evidence on the ground and attempted to relate the visible features to the 
known geography and history of the park. Many of the earliest known boundaries within the 
park are now reduced to very subtle, at times invisible, features and would be impossible to 
interpret without the maps of 1729. The eighteenth-century view of the park from the church 
tower shows the park area divided by pale fencing, so maybe the principal early park 
boundaries were never very prominent earthworks. Four or five areas of ploughing, some 
dating from c. 1650, the others from no later than about 1730, are suggested by aerial 
photographs, but they are invisible on the ground. Such datable cultivation is rare in Suffolk; 
one hopes that funding may become available one day for a LiDAR survey of the park, with 
the potential to yield invaluable information about seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
ploughing styles, as well as revealing other lost boundaries, including some which may pre- 
date the first park. More tangibly, some possible tree alignments were observed, these perhaps 
representing former boundary trees or the remains of ‘rows’, a characteristic feature of the 
pastoral landscape of Woodland High Suffolk; certainly Tom Williamson’s general 
observation that trees in parks tend to be relicts from the preceding agricultural landscape 
rather than deliberate landscaping seems to hold true at Helmingham. The topography of the 
park is interesting. The first park, effectively the NW quarter of the present park, would have 
been virtually invisible from the Hall. Subsequent additions were largely areas which were 
visible from the Hall, so that ultimately the view from the Hall was parkland in all directions, 
with (apart from the church) little or no intrusion by elements of the outside world. From the 
Mount, once a pleasure garden but now just a grassy mound topped by its iconic brick 
obelisk, we pondered the earlier, extremely modest, formal landscaping in the park. A few 
gnarled hawthorns represent the remains of the eighteenth-century Thorn Walk which led 
from the Hall to the Mount. The gentle, curving valley in front of the Hall would have lent 
itself to a long serpentine lake, but instead there are two rectangular fish ponds; pragmatism 
often seems to have overruled fashion at Helmingham. On reaching the front avenue, with its 
double rows of oaks planted around 1680, it was gratifying to see a third row in place which 
will one day take over the formal function when the current oaks reach the end of their lives. 
At the same time it was sobering to learn that Oak Sudden Death Syndrome (phytophthera 
ramorum) has recently been detected in the park. One can only hope that from the point of 
view of both historical integrity and of biodiversity the disease can be contained. 

Thanks are due to Lord Tollemache; Glenn Buckingham; the churchwardens and others 
who provided refreshments in the Sunday School room; and to Ms Fairweather for allowing 
us access through her garden, thus enabling us to avoid the dangerous blind bend by the 
rectory. 


Framsden, St Mary’s Church (Clive Paine) (by kind permission of Revd Patrick Cotton). A 
church with thirty acres was recorded here in Domesday Book. Three carved stones survive 
from the Anglo-Saxon or Norman period. In the jamb of the north-west chancel window is a 
carving of the eleventh or twelfth century, of what is probable a saint under an arched niche, 
with an inscription, possibly indicating an apostle. Loose in the church is a slab of pre- 
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Conquest barley-twist moulding. In the south wall of the tower is a fragment of Norman 
zigzag decoration. 

The present building has a chancel, nave and south aisle dating from the fourteenth-century 
Decorated period, with a fifteenth-century tower and south porch. The nave was heightened 
with brick clerestory and double hammer beam roof in the early sixteenth century. In the 
chancel the side windows, south door and piscina are Decorated, the latter having a cusped 
crocketted ogee arch. Wills of 1476, 1485 and 1496 leave bequests to ‘making anew’ the 
tabernacle of St Mary. A later will in 1523 describes the painting and gilding of the tabernacle 
of the Assumption of Mary — could this be the dedication? 

The east window and reredos, with the Creed, Lord’s Prayer and Commandments on metal 
plates, are Victorian. The communion table is dated 1628 and when Davy saw it in 1806 it 
was railed on three sides. 

Against the north wall are six stalls with misericords. Davy does not mention them on his 
visits in 1806, 1833 or 1844, but they are recorded by Parker in 1856, so it seems that they 
were brought into the church c. 1844-56, possibly by the rector or the patron, John 
Tollemache, Lord here 1837-90. The central carvings represent a kneeling donor holding a 
Decorated-style church; the lower half of an Annunciation; an archangel; and two crouching 
grotesques with animal bodies and human heads. These carvings are flanked by pairs of 
dragons or beasts whose ‘heads’ are hands holding foliage. From the architectural details of 
the donor’s church Pevsner dated them as early fourteenth-century, but they are most probably 
mid to late fifteenth-century. 

The nave has a Decorated chancel arch, north door and south arcade. Tall two-light 
Perpendicular windows were inserted into the north wall, a clerestory was added and the gable 
of the east wall over the chancel arch rebuilt in brick. A double-hammerbeam roof, with king- 
posts above the collars and carved spandrils, completed the new work. The scar of the earlier 
lower roof-line shows above the tower arch. It is most possible that all this work was carried 
out in the late 1520s. In 1528 John Ablet made a large bequest of £6 13s 4d towards the 
fabric, and in 1529 13s 4d was left for the roof of the church. 

The font is from the workshop of Master Mason Hawes of Occold. The bowl has 
alternating lions and seated angels, one of whom holds the implements of the Passion. There 
are angels below the bowl and seated lions against the stem. The pulpit, lectern and reading- 
desk were all carved by Revd Leonard Staniforth (1898-1904), who also built the lych-gate 
in 1899. Over the chancel arch, tower arch and south door are Victorian texts. 

The south aisle has Y-tracery south windows of c. 1300, three stepped and cusped lancets 
in the east window, and an ogee-headed piscina with round side shafts. The aisle was re-roofed 
in 1456 when two parishioners left money to the work. The roof was repaired with new 
inscribed tie-beams in 1620, 1676 when William Stebbing gent was churchwarden, and again 
in 1775 when Peter Kersey and William Last were churchwardens. Cautley recorded these 
names in his Suffolk Churches in 1935. This has been repeated in all subsequent editions, 
despite the fact that Cautley re-roofed the aisle in 1948 with new tie-beams without 
inscriptions. 

The south porch was nearing completion in the mid 1450s. Two parishioners gave 13s 4d 
in 1456 ‘to the roofing of the aisle and porch’; earlier in 1454 a large bequest of £3 6s 8d was 
left to the use of the church, which may have been for the same purpose. The western 
battlemented parapet of the porch continues over the earlier west wall of the aisle, linking 
them as part of the same project. The south face of the porch has flushwork panels, three 
niches around the entrance, and carvings of a dragon and a man with a club, similar to Yaxley, 
in the spandrils. The lion dripstones may indicate a Hawes workshop design. 

The Perpendicular tower was used as one of the models for Helmingham tower, described 
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in the contract with Thomas Aldrych of North Lopham in 1488. Helmingham was to have 
the same breadth, width, stages and wall thickness as Framsden. The square-headed west 
window is flanked by niches and has shields with the arms of St Edmund and implements of 
the Passion in the spandrils. Over the doorway were three shields, two of which survive with 
the arms of Bocking and Morley. The latter were lords here c. 1335-1418; the third shield may 
have been for Radcliffe, as Margaret (d. 1460) heir of Sir Thomas Morley (d. 1418) married 
Sir Geoffrey Radcliffe. In 1456 money was left to consecrate the great bell which, taken with 
the above, dates the tower to the early fifteenth century. The parapet has flushwork quatrefoils 
with standing figures at the corners. 


14 July. James Bettley, Edward Martin and Tom Williamson 

Somerleyton Hall and Gardens 

The early seventeenth-century gardens. Sir John Wentworth (c.1570-1651) created some 
extraordinary gardens here that drew praise from contemporary writers: Matthias Candler, 
c.1657, noted that Wentworth ‘bestowed a great deale of cost in waterworkes, walkes, woods, 
and other delights’ here, resulting in ‘one of the most delightful dwellings in England’, and 
Thomas Fuller (in The History of the Worthies of England, 1662) was amazed ‘for here 
Sommer is to be seen in the depth of Winter in the pleasant walks, beset on both sides with 
Firr-trees green all the year long’. An article on these unique gardens is being prepared by 
Edward Martin and Tom Williamson. 


Somerleyton Hall (James Bettley) (by kind permission of Lord Somerleyton). Somerleyton 
Hall is one of the most flamboyant and best-preserved Victorian country houses in England. 
It is one of only two Suffolk houses included in Mark Girouard’s definitive study of Victorian 
country houses,” and was celebrated in its own day: it was written up enthusiastically in the 
Illustrated London News,® was the only Suffolk house in Jewitt & Hall’s two-volume work 
The Stately Homes of England,’ and one of only six Suffolk houses in EO. Morris’s six- 
volume A Series of Picturesque Views of Seats. The Victorian character of the house has 
tended to obscure its earlier origins: Pevsner begins his description by saying that it was ‘built 
by John Thomas for Sir Morton Peto’ and ‘begun in 1844’, and does not refer to its ‘C17 core 
and Queen Anne additions’ until much further into his entry.** However, it is apparent from a 
volume of plans preserved at the house that a great deal of the original fabric was preserved, 
with much of the layout unaltered, and it seems likely that the walls of the old house remain 
behind the nineteenth-century facade. 

Samuel Morton Peto (1809-89)" began his meteoric career as a building contractor in his 
uncle’s firm, and with his cousin and partner Thomas Grissell had been responsible for some 
of London’s major buildings, including Hungerford Market, Nelson’s Column, the Reform 
Club, and the greater part of the Houses of Parliament. He bought Somerleyton in 1844 from 
Lord Sidney Godolphin-Osborne, a descendant of Admiral Sir Thomas Allin Bt (died 1685), 
who had acquired the estate in 1672.° The house had changed little since it had been built in 
the early seventeenth century. The date traditionally ascribed to it is 1610, and the builder was 
probably Sir John Wentworth, son of a successful Ipswich-born lawyer (also John) who had 
been living at Somerleyton since at least the 1580s. Wentworth’s house was of two storeys and 
attics, with a thirteen-bay front facing west. The central bay was a three-storey pedimented 
frontispiece, and at either end were slight three-bay projections with shaped gables that had 
scrolly ends. On the east side of the house were wings of unequal length that also had shaped 
gables. No pictures of the east side of the house are known, but from a survey plan made in 
about 1844 it would appear that the service range had been extended, perhaps in the early 
eighteenth century, and that a parallel range had been built between the wings, behind the 
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main range, to provide additional 
servants’ accommodation as well as a 
grand staircase.” 

To carry out the remodelling Peto 
appointed not an architect, but an 
architectural sculptor, John Thomas 
— an indication, perhaps, that this 
was to be more of a face-lift than a 
fundamental rebuilding. Thomas was 
in his own way as remarkable as 
Peto. He had been discovered by Sir 
Charles Barry, architect of the new 
Houses of Parliament, who engaged Seen 
him to work on that building, and he North-east View, 
became a protégé of Prince Albert. 
However, Thomas did employ a 
properly qualified architectural 
assistant, Henry Parsons, who later 
claimed much of the credit for 
Somerleyton.* The greater part of 
the work was completed by 1851. 
The exterior was clad in local red 
brick (see below) with dressings of 
Caen stone, and although the basic 
form of the west front was retained, 
the centre bay was turned into a 
three-storey porch with superimposed 
orders of variously enriched 
columns, and the ends were raised to The Front 
three storeys and given canted bays 
(Fig. 61). The result is somewhat top-heavy. The 
main entrance was moved to the east side 
(Fig. 62). The two projecting wings remained, 


TOP 

FIG. 61 — View from the north-east of the remodelled 
house, with the water tower on the right and winter 
garden on the left (Jewitt 1874-77, II, 211). 


MIDDLE 

FIG. 62 — The new entrance front, on the west side 
of the house, with the water tower on the left, and 
on the right the clock tower over the archway to the 
stable yard (Jewitt 1874-77, II, 207). 


BOTTOM 

FIG. 63 — A view in the winter garden, showing 
‘Spanish Dancers’ by Anton Hautmann. Although 
the setting has changed, the figures can still be seen, 
as well as much other statuary in the gardens by 
John Thomas, Joseph Durham, J.N. Bystr6m and 
others ( J ewitt 187 4-77, Il, 21 3). In the Winter Garden. Spanish Dancers, Hautmann, 
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but that on the south side was enlarged, with the addition of a prominent water tower.” On 
the north side of the new entrance court a stable yard was built, entered by an archway with 
its own little tower and a clock (by B.L. Vulliamy) that had been made as a model for the clock 
on the Houses of Parliament. A little later, between about 1853 and 1856, Thomas added an 
enormous winter garden to the north side of the house, over 100ft square with a domed glass 
roof. The I]lustrated London News wrote that the exterior had ‘something fairy-like about it’, 
while the interior, especially ‘when lighted by its well-arranged gas jets, is quite a scene of 
enchantment’ (Fig. 63).” It was dismantled during the First World War, but the outer walls 
remain. 

Inside the house, the basic plan was unaltered. The hall, to the north of the entrance on the 
west front, became a double-height dining hall, with a massive chimneypiece carved by 
Thomas, as well as paintings by Daniel Maclise, J.C. Horsley, and others. South of the old 
entrance a library was created out of two or three small rooms, with fittings by J. Morris 
Willcox of Warwick, but the breakfast room at the south-west corner remained just that, and 
the room at the north-west corner (drawing room, later music room, now Oak Parlour) is 
panelling with very bold and deeply moulded garlands over the fireplace and doorcases in the 
style of Grinling Gibbons that was kept from the old house. Some of the panelling in the 
staircase hall may also be eighteenth-century. The dining room at the east end of the north 
wing became a billiard room (now Old Dining Room), and a new drawing room (now 
Ballroom) was created between the old drawing room and the old dining room. The room that 
is most evocative of the nineteenth century is the entrance hall, with an elaborate floor of 
Minton tiles and walls lined with Devonshire marble, top-lit with a dome of stained glass 
depicting local game birds. The glass was probably made by James Ballantine, who also did 
work at the Houses of Parliament. 

Professional commentators expressed reservations about Peto’s remodelling. Professor 
Robert Kerr considered the design to be ‘characterised by a good deal of pretentiousness, and 
that of an unsuccessful kind’. He criticised many aspects of the layout, drawing attention to 
the inadvisability of entrusting such an undertaking to one who, although ‘an extremely clever 
artist’, was not ‘a legitimate architect’. He very possibly did not appreciate the extent to which 
Thomas was constrained by the existing plan. Kerr did, however, like the winter garden, and 
the arrangement of the entrance court, which are precisely those parts of the building where 
Thomas was not constrained.” The Builder commented: ‘Probably if Mr Peto had seen then 
what he sees now, he would have cleared all away, and started again: this, indeed, is the 
opinion that most have arrived at who have tried the same experiment.”” 

Peto did much in addition to remodelling the house. The gardens were laid out by W.A. 
Nesfield, notably a great parterre on the west side of the house, designed in 1850,” with 
boundary walls, urns, and statuary by Thomas (Kerr thought that ‘the landscape-gardener ... 
is entitled to much praise’).“ Thomas was also responsible for rebuilding St Mary’s church, 
south of the hall, in 1854, retaining only the lower part of the tower (chancel extended 1871). 
In view of what he did to the house, it is a model of restraint. Thomas and Peto also laid out 
a new estate village, with a group of picturesque cottages arranged round a green in the 
manner of Nash’s Blaise Hamlet neat Bristol, with a school on the north side. South-west of 
the green are more estate cottages, including a terrace of seven widows’ cottages, and beyond 
them, conveniently close to the Waveney, was the Somerleyton Brickworks: established in 
1790, acquired by Peto in 1849, and managed from 1854 by Lucas Bros, contractors who had 
begun as employees of Peto and carried out the remodelling of Somerleyton. The works 
prospered, aided by the opening of the railway in 1847, and Somerleyton bricks were 
thereafter widely used, particularly for railway stations including York and Liverpool Street, 
London. The brickworks closed in 1939, but the workers’ cottages remain.” 
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By 1851 Peto was better known as a railway contractor, having entered into a new 
partnership with his brother-in-law E.L. Betts, constructing lines throughout England and 
Wales as well as in Australia, Canada, Russia, and elsewhere, not least 122 miles of the 
Eastern Counties Railway and the line to Lowestoft, a town for whose successful development 
he was responsible. He was elected M.P. for Norwich in 1847, was one of the guarantors of 
the Great Exhibition, and was created baronet in 1855. But one particular railway led to 
financial problems, resulting in his bankruptcy in 1866, as well as the collapse of his bankers 
Overend, Gurney & Co. Somerleyton had already been sold, in 1863, to Sir Francis Crossley, 
a carpet manufacturer from Halifax, great-great-grandfather of the present Lord Somerleyton. 

Besides the dismantling of the winter garden, significant alterations to the interior of the 
house were made in 1920, when a floor was inserted in the double-height dining hall, which 
then became the library; the old library became the dining room. The surviving lower part of 
Thomas’s fireplace was moved from the dining hall to the billiard room (now Old Dining 
Room). Otherwise remarkably few changes have been made to the house since 1857. 


1 September. Clive Paine 

Thorndon Church and Thankgiving Service for the Revd Harold Harris (1865-1957) 
Thorndon All Saints Church (Clive Paine) (by kind permission of Revd Tiffer Robinson). 
There was a church here in Domesday with fifty acres of land. The earliest features of the 
present building are the north and south nave doorways in the Early English style, which date 
from the early 1200s when the nave was rebuilt. The tower was added and the chancel rebuilt 
in the early Decorated style of c. 1300-50. The south chancel buttresses flanking the doorway, 
and the north-west buttress of the nave have a shield with the arms of the Ufford family, earls 
of Suffolk and lords of the manor here 1337-83. Both Robert Ives in the eighteenth century 
and David Davy in 1809 recorded the Ufford arms on a stall in the chancel, in addition Davy 
saw the Ufford arms in glass in the east window and in stone in a circle at the east end outside. 
Outside the chancel below the south-west window is a fourteenth-century tomb recess, 
possibly for a priest who co-ordinated or contributed substantially to the rebuilding. Robert 
Ives described the opening of the tomb in 1734 and suggested it was probably that of Nicholas 
of Bockland, rector 1333-69. In the fifteenth century the six window openings in the nave 
were enlarged, and new windows in the Perpendicular style with stepped transoms inserted. 
This was then carried out by the Hawes stone-mason’s workshop of nearby Occold, who also 
made the west door with lion dripstones, hanging shields in the arch, and shields with the 
Trinity and Passion and his standard font in the nave at the same time. There are parallels with 
work carried out by Hawes at Gislingham and Debenham. 

Bequests were made between 1511 and 1528 towards a new rood loft and candle beam; one 
in 1526 identifies the start of the work, specifying that the money was to be paid ‘in three 
yeres that the kerver is in makynge thereof’. In 1530 a massive bequest of £3 6s 8d was given 
towards the painting of the candle beam. Rood stairs were constructed in a turret on the north 
side. There were also two statues of St Mary in the nave, one depicting Mary as ‘Our Lady of 
Pity’ with the dead Jesus in her lap. There was a parish gild dedicated to Mary and another to 
the Holy Trinity, whose symbol is outside the west door. The Holy Trinity was the major gild 
in the parish, with bequests being made to support its religious and social work between 1396 
and 1540. There must have been a statue and possibly an altar to the Trinity in the nave for 
the use of the gild. 

The seventeenth-century pulpit was altered from a double-decker in the 1870 restoration, 
when it was lowered and given new stairs and a base. Two brass inscriptions were removed 
from Rishangles church in 1972. Unfortunately they were not reset in the right order. The 
right-hand shield belongs to Edward Grimstone, the father (d. 1599) and the other to Edward, 
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the son (d. 1610). The lectern was presented by Revd Dr Thomas Faulkener Lee, rector 1872- 
75, in June 1873. In 1874 he told visitors from the Institute that it was a copy of the lectern 
at Shipdham Norfolk dating from c. 1500. Pevsner describes the original as ‘one of the finest 
wooden lecterns in England’. The double book-rest has circles of pierced tracery, the stem has 
three buttresses with three lions in procession around the base. There is an inscription and the 
date 1851 on the base. As this is such an outstanding piece of gothic furniture, could it have 
been made for the Great Exhibition of 1851? 

The chancel was rebuilt in the fourteenth century and has four side windows with moulded 
arches, internal hood-moulds and drip-stones. These features, which are also around the east 
window, are indications of the expense and high quality of the work undertaken by the Ufford 
family. Only the two windows on the north side retain fourteenth-century tracery and ogee- 
headed lights. Those on the south were replaced by fifteenth-century tracery, which is shown 
on Isaac Johnson’s drawing in 1818 and was much renewed in 1866. In the south-east corner 
is a fourteenth-century ogee arched piscina under a square headed top, with flower decoration 
in the corners. The adjoining window has a lower sill to form a sedilia. The medieval glass 
was collected and re-set in the north-west window 1872-75. The fragments include part of an 
Annunciation, the head of Mary Magdalene, kneeling angels and borders of heraldic lions and 
castles. Foreign glass includes a Flemish roundel of c. 1525 depicting Jesus being nailed to the 
cross, and a German eighteenth-century roundel showing the crucifixion. 

The church was restored in two stages. The first, in 1866, concentrated on the chancel and 
was undertaken by Revd William Glover, vicar 1861-72. The architect was Richard Phipson 
of Norwich, whose report of 1866 showed the chancel to be in a bad state. The gable roof 
shown on Isaac Johnson’s drawing of 1818 had been replaced by a ‘nearly flat rough deal roof, 
which blocks up a considerable portion of the upper part of the east window’; the stone 
mullions of the east window had been replaced with cast-iron, and the tracery had been 
bricked up. The brick floor was uneven, the walls inside were very rough and required re- 
plastering, and there were no seats fit for use. During the restoration the walls were heightened 
to the level of the nave, and a new roof was constructed over both the chancel and nave with 
a ‘chancel arch’ supported by angel corbels. The roof, which was a copy of the earlier nave 
roof, was made of yellow deal. The east window was renewed in stone and the south windows 
heavily restored, but all based on the original designs. The floor was laid with Minton’s tiles. 
Benches for a choir were introduced for the first time. Lighting was provided by means of 
metal standing candelabra and wall brackets. The magnificent reredos, communion rails and 
Biblical texts completed the sanctuary. 

The bequest of the reredos is recorded on a plaque below the piscina: “To the Glory of God. 
The Altar and Reredos were erected by Julia, Mary and Robert Bridges in holy memory of 
their brother Edward Bridges who died in the faith of Christ Crucified February 6 1866 aged 
19 years. At the time the chancel was restored by Revd William Glover, Rector. R.M. Phipson 
FSA Architect’. Robert Bridges (1844-1930) was Poet Laureate 1913-30; his aunt married 
Revd William Glover and Robert spent some of his vacations from Eton and Oxford at 
Thorndon Rectory. Richard Phipson designed the reredos in three arched and canopied 
compartments in the fourteenth-century style. The central panel was carved by Mr Abaoos of 
Louvain and depicts the Last Supper. Jesus is blessing the meal, the disciples all ask ‘Is it I?’ 
and Judas with the money bag over his shoulder is making his exit to the right. The table 
slopes forward to show the plates, vessels and food in wonderful detail. To the left is the 
Agnus Dei, to the right is the Pelican in Piety. 

Following the 1866 restoration of the chancel Revd Glover had two photographs taken of 
the finished work. These both show the nave before its restoration in 1870 and give a rare 
opportunity to reconstruct the layout of an almost eighteenth-century interior (see 
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Proceedings, 21 (1933)). The double-decker pulpit stood between the first two windows on 
the north side. The pulpit was raised high above the reading-desk and had an elaborate tester 
over it. The seating was a mixture of high box pews or benches with oval finials instead of the 
usual poppy-heads. There were also children’s benches and forms in the brick-floored aisle. At 
the west end a gallery covered almost the same area as the new screen and facilities. It was 
supported by four large round columns, with a staircase on the south side. After the 
establishment of the Thorndon Reformatory in 1856 by Sir Edward Clarence Kerrison, the 
boys also sat in the gallery. The west window over the gallery was blocked up, except for the 
tracery in the top of the arch. The font with a seventeenth-century pyramidal cover stood in 
front of the gallery, off centre to the north. 

The restoration of the nave was co-ordinated by the churchwarden William Notley of Red 
House. Richard Phipson was again the architect and George Grimwood of Weybread was the 
contractor. The pulpit was moved to its present position, minus the reading desk and tester. 
New uniform poppy-headed benches, matching those placed in the chancel in 1866, filled the 
length of the nave. The gallery was removed; the west window unblocked and restored. The 
font was heavily restored and placed in its present position, between the north and south 
doors. Tall candelabra, as in the chancel, were added to the benches so that evening service 
could be held during the winter months. A heating system was installed by Mr Gedney of East 
Dereham. As a result of the restorations the communion table; communion rails dated 1685; 
the eighteenth-century pulpit tester; reading desk; the western gallery; and all the seating, 
including a bench with the arms of Ufford and Beauchamp of c. 1375-81, were removed from 
the church. On the positive side the rood stairs, the chancel piscina and the holy-water-stoup 
in the tower were discovered. 

In 2008 the church celebrated the completion of a kitchen and toilet at the west end of the nave. 


Following the tour of the church, members gathered for Choral Evensong. The service was to 
commemorate the Revd Harold Harris, rector 1904-45; Secretary of the Institute and editor 
of the Proceedings 1921-46, and Vice President from 1946 until his death in 1957. 

The service was conducted by Clive Paine, the Excursions Secretary, and the Address given by 
our President, Professor Diarmaid MacCulloch. The grandchildren of Mr Harris were present 
and the choral sections of the service sung by his great-grandchildren. The afternoon ended 
with a sumptuous tea provided by church members. Almost the ‘cold collation’ of pre-war 
excursions that Mr Harris would have known so well. 


The text of our President’s address is reproduced here: 


The Revd Harold Harris (Diarmaid MacCulloch) 

First, let me thank Clive Paine for his fascinating introduction to this church and for leading 
Evensong for us, and also may I warmly thank Mrs Adeline Kuzan, whose inspiration this day 
was. 

The Revd Harold Augustus Harris was born just short of 150 years ago, in 1865, and he 
was ninety-two when he died at Woodbridge in 1957. It all seems long ago, yet here we are 
welcoming his family back to the parish church which he served for more than forty years, 
and remembering the long service which he gave to our beloved Suffolk Institute of 
Archaeology, which still flourishes in a way which I think would give him enormous pleasure. 
I speak to you from his lectern in the name of us all, doubly qualified, I feel. First as your 
President, successor to the Presidents alongside whom Mr Harris served as General Secretary 
and Editor of the Proceedings; but besides that, I am just old enough to have glimpsed the last 
days of the intimate rural East Anglian world which Mr Harris would have known. 
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Like Harris, I come from a clerical dynasty, and my clerical grandfather was born only three 
years after Harris. When my father took his parish in Suffolk in 1956, a year before Harris’s 
death, almost every little parish in the county still had its own parson, nearly all of them living 
in the vast parsonages which the Church of England then foolishly sold off in the 1960s and 
1970s. Harris records that Thorndon Rectory had twenty-two rooms; my own childhood 
home started out with twenty-one. When my father arrived in Wetherden, he was a mere 
stripling at fifty-three years old, but all his clerical neighbours in all the parishes around were 
clergy only slightly less elderly than Harris, still soldiering on their decaying mansions, though 
nearly all without the servants and the money which had made those great houses work 
properly. It was the end of an era; but emphatically it was not the end of the Church or indeed 
of the Church of England. All the care lavished on this lovely church in the last few years 
proves that; Thorndon has kept the beauty which Mr Harris would have known, but the 
changes which the village has made, help it to serve its community better for this very different 
age. 

Harold Harris’s father was a parson in the Fens when the boy was born in 1865; his mother 
Emily Cooper was the daughter of a Suffolk parson, from Occold. He did not bother with 
University, but evidently he had little thought other than to become a clergyman, for he was 
ordained deacon almost as early as you legally can be, at the age of twenty-four in 1889. His 
service as curate was at first dutifully in the Lincoln diocese where he had trained for the 
ministry, but after only five years he was back in the diocese of Norwich, and by 1904 he had 
come to Thorndon, which was to be his headquarters until his retirement. Already he had 
made a more than usual name for himself in East Anglia while still a curate in Diss, as we can 
judge from the enthusiastic account of his wedding in the Diss Express and Norfolk and 
Suffolk Journal for 18 August 1899. I’m most grateful to Clive Paine for unearthing this 
enjoyable snippet. 

The paper reported on Harris’s keen interest in athletics and parish work, particularly his 
secretaryship of an institution which would have given much scope for muscular Christianity: 
the Young Men’s Friendly Society. But much of the interest for a sleepy Norfolk market town 
must have come from the exotic nature of the bride: Adelina Antonia Bohuslav: a lady from 
Vienna whose father may or may not have been a count, but regardless of that, she was 
definitely not your average parson’s wife. She had been living in Russia when she had become 
friendly with a prominent lawyer of Diss, and it was clearly on a visit to Diss that she got to 
know a flamboyant young curate with a snappy dress sense. The newspaper records that Diss 
church was packed, there was a large crowd to shower confetti, and there were 150 people at 
the garden-party reception at the lawyer’s home. It would have given everyone a thrill that 
the honeymoon couple were immediately afterwards on the train which would take them to 
London, but bound much further afield, for Riga in the Russian Empire: that was probably a 
first for Diss as a honeymoon destination. 

Once installed at Thorndon, Mr Harris became a larger-than-life version of the clergy 
familiar from the novels of Agatha Christie. He was obviously comfortably off, because he 
kept servants appropriate to the size of the rectory and its grounds and he was good to them; 
he gave his chauffeur/gardener and wife a house in Thorndon on their retirement. He never 
lost his interest in physical activities, being an expert shot, and into old age he kept a 
reputation for being able to vault over a five-barred gate with ease. He was a lover of 
collecting all sorts of things, taking particular pleasure in his butterfly collection, which he 
kept in one of his twenty-two rooms at the rectory, christened ‘the Bug Room’ for the purpose. 
And of course there was history, and the Institute: surviving letters from him show how 
learned he became in the antiquarian study of Suffolk. One of my Oxford students, Robert 
Cashmore, who is here today, recently bought Harris’s copy of Munro Cautley’s Royal Arms 
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and Commandments in our churches, with notes from the rector still tipped inside it. 

Mr Harris was one of those people of whom one says tactfully in a reference that ‘they do 
not suffer fools gladly’, but that was probably a necessary quality in his years as secretary and 
editor to the Suffolk Institute. There were formidable characters in the Politburo of the 
Institute in those days: you only have to open the Proceedings in those years and read the 
articles of the Revd Edmund Farrer or the particularly exuberant literary style of Claude 
Morley to appreciate that; let alone a President like Sir John Wood of Hengrave Hall, or rank 
on rank of titled Vice-Presidents such as the earl of Stradbroke, lord de Saumarez, and 
viscount Ullswater, to say nothing of the celebrated M.R. James. Harris, with a wife who 
might be reckoned as a Countess, could outface them all. Toughness would have been very 
necessary if the giants were not going to pull the world apart. 

Thanks to Adeline, I have gained some fascinating glimpses of Mr Harris at Thorndon as 
the Second World War began to overwhelm the rural world which he had known all his life: 
letters from 1939 and 1940. One of the most tragicomic comes from a month after the 
declaration of war, in which he describes situations which come straight out of the novels of 
Evelyn Waugh, particularly his trials with evacuees. There had arrived at the rectory ‘five 
women from the East End of London ... a most outrageous injustice, as I have no women in 
the house to look after them, and no personal knowledge of housekeeping, and had to provide 
everything for them, as they had no luggage with them — nor had IJ any time to put away any 
of my better house fittings ... I have two excellent Servants but they naturally cannot stay in 
what is now a sort of doss house for casuals’. The rector himself retreated to his book-lined 
study and yearned for a smaller cheaper place to live. All over the land, similar culture shocks 
were occurring, but it must have been a sore trial for a man who was then in his mid seventies. 

In the same letter, Harris nevertheless showed his fighting spirit in another direction which 
would alone justify the Institute honouring him today. An equally Evelyn Waugh-like tragedy 
of incompetence and wartime vandalism was unfolding in Ipswich, as the warehouse of the 
Ancient House was commandeered by the ARP as an air-raid shelter. The Ancient House was 
not merely a bookshop, but the HQ of W.E. Harrison’s, who printed the Institute’s 
Proceedings. The air raid warden ordered the entire stock of Institute back-numbers and 
books to be thrown out of the warehouse into the yard so that it could be taken away and 
burned to make space for those sheltering. Harris was tipped off with a phone call from one 
of the shop assistants, and in the midst of all his domestic worries, he hired a lorry and a 
couple of men and collected about three tons of Institute books, which spent the rest of the 
War in safety in the Thorndon rectory hayloft. Only a few books had suffered from the rain; 
and we were spared much ruinous loss. 

This may seem a small thing beside the worldwide destruction of the following five years, 
but out of such small acts of initiative and sanity is our civilisation built. Equally symbolic was 
Harris’s determination to go on with the printing of the Proceedings for 1939-40, complete 
with pictures, amid all this confusion and the possibility of German invasion. There is 
something deeply admirable in this dogged effort to keep normality alive. The glimpse of him 
shooting game on Lord Henniker’s estate in January 1940 may not appeal to everyone, but 
the rector must have been a reassuring sight as he still habitually walked around with a 
shotgun, to threaten pheasants and rabbits rather than Germans. And what he does not tell us 
in these letters is that he was the local Officer of the Home Guard. This was at least one 
Captain Mainwaring who knew how to shoot. 

We will not see the like of Harold Augustus Harris again. There will be other people equally 
extrovert, energetic and talented, equally ready to take on leadership and seize initiatives, but 
his era has passed into history, with all the social configurations which gave it shape. It is the 
delight of this Institute to preserve the links to all such past ages in our county. It is good that 
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we can honour his memory here today, in the place which he knew and served so well, and 
which he would still recognise - I am sure he would be pleased to find this church so well 
cherished, and I suspect that he would not show any false modesty about our celebration of 
his long and productive life. 


Correction 
In the report on the 2011 AGM at Haughley in Proceedings XLII (4), the date of the annual 
fair at Haughley was given as 15 September. This should have been 15 August. 


Clive Paine, 
Hon. Excursions Secretary 
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The same impaled arms can be seen in the spandrel of the south door of Syleham church. 

The seal is now in the British Museum, acc. no. 1838, 1232.16. 

Anderson 2003. 

Baumgartner 1994, 64; Potter 2008, 120. 

Corder 1984, II, 239-41. 

Will proved 1515, TNA PROB 11/18. 

Blomefield 1807, VI, 153. 

Rylands 1915, 85. 
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church in Norfolk in 1460: see Blomefield 1807, X, 27. 

10 See the excursion report in Proc. Suffolk Inst. Archaeol., XLII (2011), 393. 
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12 Morris 1986 (Domesday Book), section 18.1. 
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14 Newman 2000, 261-78. 
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16 Keats-Rohan 1999, 409-10. 
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20 Salzman 1940, 19-31. 

21 Clarke 1994, 283-304; Wareham 2005, 101-2. 

22 Martin 2012, 230-34. 

23 Suffolk Historic Environment Record no. EYE 018. 
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25 Armitage 1912, 155. 

26 Stubbs 1867, 45. 

27 Pipe Roll 21 Henry Il, 126. 

28 Fine Roll, 26 Hen. Il: TNA C60/38, m. 7. 

29 Cal. Patent Rolls, Henry III, vol. 5, 360-61: in this enrolled mandate dated 2 July 1264, addressed to 
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2 Paine 1993, 5. 
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Cal. Inquisitions Post Mortem, Richard II, no. 599. 

Cal. Patent Rolls, Richard. I, vol. 5, 495. 

Cal. Patent Rolls, Henry IV, vol. 1, 540. Bucton (d. 1408) acquired an estate in nearby Brome and Oakley 
that passed by marriage to the Cornwallis family, who came to dominate Eye from the 17th to the early 
19th centuries. 

Paine 1993, 5. 

Suffolk Historic Environment Record no. EYE 023. 

Leland 1774, 24: Eya olim nobile castellum habebat paludibus adjacens, cujus nunc tantum specula & 
murorum in aliquot locis ruin extant. 

Paine 1993, 5. Nicholas Cutler Esq. died in 1568 and his tomb is in Eye church. 
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(1951.235.256.F) and Peckover House, Cambs. (National Trust inventory no. 781347); the engraving is in 
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Davy (ed. Blatchly) 1982, 234. 
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Guards, Cross St.), John Hursam (62, Back Lane), William Ruffles (71, Back Lane) and Thomas Garrard 
(80, Back Lane). 

Paine 1993, 30-31. 

Proc. Institution of Civil Engineers, LXXXVI (1886), 373-74. Ogilvie was contractor for, amongst others, 
the Colchester and Ipswich, and Ipswich and Bury St Edmunds railways. 

Percy G. Stone published a design for almshouses ‘in the course of erection for the labourers on Mr Ogilvie’s 
estate at Leiston’ in 1884, but it does not correspond to any surviving building (Architect, XXXI (24 May 
1884), 339). 

Parkes 2001, 23, 124. 

Parkes 2001, 33, 121. 

Parkes 2001, 20; de Mille 2012, 16. 

Parkes 2001, 53-55. 

SROI, HD 402. Sandon built a house for himself in The Sanctuary, Thorpeness, 1975-76 (now known as 
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Builder, CXXIX (6 November 1925), 665. 

de Mille 2012, 13, 23. 

Darley 1976, Aslet 1982. 

Aslet 1982. 

Coleman 1984. 

Girouard 1971, 188. The other house included is Eleveden. Girouard used the 1861 sale particulars for 
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Illustrated London News, 10 Jan. 1857, 24-26. 

Jewitt & Hall 1874-77, I, 203-23. 

Morris 1866-80, IV, 71-72. 

Pevsner 1974, 421-22. 

Port 2011. 

Musson 2007. 

Watercolour view at Somerleyton Hall, reproduced in Brooks 2003, 17 and Anon 2003, 1; print by 
H. Davy, 1826. 

Undated survey plan at Somerleyton Hall. 

Girouard 1971, 188. 

According to Builder, [IX (1851), 355, the top part of the tower was fitted up as an observatory. 
Illustrated London News, 10 Jan. 1857, 25. 

Kerr 1871, 473-75. 

Builder, 1X (1851), 355. 
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Kerr 1871, 473; Hellyer 1982. 

Brooks 2003, 17. 
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LECTURES 2012 


All lectures were held at the Blackbourne Hall, Elmswell 


14 January ‘Recent Multi-period Excavations at Hartismere Academy, Eye’, 
by Jo Caruth. 


11 February ‘Research at Landguard Fort, Felixstowe: post 1750’, by Paul Pattison. 


10 March ‘The Howard Tombs at Framlingham and the Thetford Priory Connection’, 
by Dr Philip Lindley. 


10 November ‘Suffolk Toll Houses’, by Patrick Taylor. 


8 December ‘Lavenham Wool Hall, and other Moving Tales of Suffolk Buildings’, 
by Dr James Bettley. 


CONFERENCE 


THE WINGFIELD 650™ ANNIVERSARY HISTORY SYMPOSIUM 
9-10 June 2012 at Wingfield Barns 


This two-day symposium, organised by Peter Bloore of Wingfield College, supported by the 
University of East Anglia (UEA)’s School of History and in association with the Suffolk 
Institute of Archaeology and History and the Centre for East Anglian Studies, was held to 
celebrate the 650th anniversary of the foundation of Wingfield College and to explore the 
history of Wingfield parish, and the Wingfield and de la Pole families. 


In 1361 Sir John Wingfield left money in his will to establish a chantry college and on the 
8th June 1362, the bishop of Norwich put his seal to the foundation charter of Wingfield 
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College. This collegiate church came to house the splendid tombs of the Wingfields and their 
successors, the de la Poles, earls and dukes of Suffolk. At the same time, the Wingfields’ manor 
house was turned into a castle for the de la Poles. These buildings and their landscape remain 
a remarkable survival from a distant and colourful period of East Anglia’s history. 


Day One: Purgatory and the Dukes of Suffolk: the History of Wingfield and the de la Poles. 


e Professor Mark Bailey, Professor of Late Medieval History at UEA: ‘The Black Death in 
England c. 1348-c. 1381, and the death (and life) of Sir John Wingfield’. 


e Professor Eamon Duffy, Fellow of Magdalene College Cambridge: ‘Wingfield College 
and Purgatory’. 

e Screenings of two digital reconstructions of the medieval appearance of Wingfield 
College and Castle, created by the Virtual Past team at UEFA. 


¢ Dr Rowena E. Archer, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford: ‘Ruling East Anglia in the 
fifteenth century: the role of Alice Chaucer, duchess of Suffolk’. 


e Professor Diarmaid MacCulloch, Professor of the History of the Church at Oxford 
University and President of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and History: ‘The Wars 
of the Roses and the downfall of the de la Poles’. 


Evening commemoration concert in Wingfield Church: ‘Sacred music from the Wingfield 
Tudor Organ and the Amici Choir’. The Wingfield Organ is a reconstruction of a Tudor 
organ, based on the genuine Tudor organ soundboard that was found at Wingfield. 


Day Two: Wingfield: Landscape and Architecture (Church, College, and Castle). 


Latin Requiem Mass for Sir John Wingfield and the de la Poles celebrated in Wingfield church 
by Father David Standley and Professor Duffy. 

e Edward Martin, Archaeological Officer with Suffolk County Council and Chairman of 
the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and History: ‘From hall-and-church complex to 
castle green — a landscape history of Wingfield’. 

¢ Dr Robert Liddiard, Senior Lecturer in History at UEA, and Peter Bloore, Senior Lecturer 
in Creativity at UEA: The digital reconstructions of the medieval appearance of the 
college, castle and deer park and the research and creative processes that went into them. 


e Sally Badham, President of the Church Monuments Society: ‘Medieval monuments to the 
de la Pole and Wingfield families’. 


¢ Dr John Goodall, Architectural Editor of Country Life: ‘Castle, College and Church: The 
Architectural Context of Wingfield’. 

e Andrew McCrea, Director of Academic Development at the Royal College of Organists: 
‘Tudor Organs and the way they were used’. 


Evensong in the church, accompanied by the Wingfield Organ 
MEMBERS ELECTED DURING 2012 


During the year 39 members were elected, of which 21 were single members and 18 were joint 
members. After taking into account resignations and lapsed members, the membership at the 
end of 2012 stood at 822, a net increase of 11. The total comprised 451 single members, 300 
joint members, and 71 institutions and societies. 
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NORMAN SCARFE, MBE, MA, HONLITTD, FSA 
(1923-2014) 


NORMAN SCARFE, who died on 2 March 2014 aged 90, was born in Felixstowe on his 
father Norman’s birthday, May Day 1923. He was educated at Felixstowe Grammar School, 
and King’s School, Canterbury, and despite the War was able to enrol in 1942 for a services 
short course in Philosophy, Politics and Economics at Magdalen College, Oxford. Soon, with 
the encouragement of the great medievalist R.B. McFarlane, he turned to studying History, his 
lifelong passion and vocation. But war service made its call. Norman was with the Royal 
Artillery in their landing on Sword Beach in Normandy on 6 June 1944; his promotion to 
Captain followed. His first success as a writer was Assault Division, 1947, an arresting account 
of the 3rd Division’s role in the momentous events which led up to the surrender of Germany. 
This was written during his return to the tranquillity of Magdalen and his studies in medieval 
history, which led to a lectureship in Leicester University. It was the perfect environment for his 
future career, for Leicester was a pioneering beacon of local history treated seriously as an 
academic subject, thanks to the great historian of place, W.G. Hoskins. It was also here that he 
met Paul Fincham, the partner with whom he shared the rest of his life. 

In 1963 Norman and Paul moved from Leicester to Shingle Street in Suffolk; their final move 
was to Woodbridge in 1981, a house and garden of much beauty and the scene of much 
hospitality. For both of them, settling in Suffolk was a homecoming. Norman would have 
appreciated that Tudor and Stuart usage which speaks of one’s county as one’s ‘country’: for 
the next half-century, Suffolk was Norman Scarfe country. Already by the time Norman arrived 
back in Suffolk, he had published its superb Shell Guide. But his further Shell Guides to 
Cambridgeshire and Essex were a proof of what he brought to the study and enjoyment of local 
history: a wide and generous vision. 

Norman became the Suffolk Institute’s Director of Excursions, leaping athletically into 
pulpits or commandeering venerable mounds of mortared flint as makeshift platforms for 
magnificent flights of oratory mercifully audible as well erudite, revelling in the connections, 
eccentricities and repeated patterns of a single place over centuries, if not millennia. He 
delightedly quoted kindred spirits from the past, one of his favourites being the seventeenth- 
century parson-antiquary of Coddenham Matthias Candler, whose austere Puritan theology 
was tempered by a love of antiquities and a greed for gossip. Norman clearly forgave the 
Puritanism in return for the antiquities and the gossip. 
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Norman’s history was always local, but it was never parochial. It made comparisons between 
places so that one can see a bigger picture which is in turn part of a national, even international 
story. It happily ranged over centuries, so that Norman could engage and intrigue us as much 
on antiquity from the Roman Empire as on two inquisitive young Frenchmen in Georgian 
England, or his own military experiences in the Second World War, and on so many different 
subjects, from fonts to Festivals to farm equipment. This eye for the exquisite detail against 
history’s wide sweep was surely sharpened because he was of that generation who were given 
the dubious privilege of helping to make history in the Second World War. He is to be placed 
in the company of other hugely talented historians such as Sir Michael Howard and Hugh 
Trevor-Roper, Lord Dacre of Glanton. For all of them, the depth and gravitas of their later 
achievements in the writing of history sprang from their first-hand involvement in that ghastly 
tragedy: great events were not a hobby for them, but inscribed on their lives. 

Norman once reminisced to me about his feelings as his Division rode into the devastated 
German city of Munster in 1945. He saw how the destruction of so much stately beauty 
summed up the ruin which Adolf Hitler had brought on a great nation, but he also felt pain 
and shame that we British had been the immediate agents of this ruin. War had corrupted us 
all. So much of his later career was devoted to preventing further ruin, to rescuing the beauty 
and fragility of the past for future generations to enjoy. Those of us in later generations who 
have been lucky enough to avoid such a formative experience should not forget the roots from 
which his achievements had sprung, and I hope that the memory enriches our enjoyment of 
them. 

If that dark picture of the ruin of one of Europe’s great cities sharpened Norman’s resolve to 
preserve beauty and history elsewhere, we have all gained the benefit by the range and variety 
of his enterprises. There was not just the Suffolk Institute (of which he enjoyed the longest 
membership in the last hundred years at least), but his founder chairmanship of the Museum 
of East Anglian Life with its marvellously appropriate home at Abbots Hall, Stowmarket; there 
was his historical work for the Aldeburgh Festival, and perhaps his most outstanding 
achievement, the foundation of the Suffolk Records Society in 1958. There are now many local 
record societies for publishing local primary sources of history, but few have such a record of 
regular publication, high standards and wide range as the SRS. Once more it is possible to feel 
Norman hastening with all his energy and verve to redress a long-standing lack in Suffolk: the 
absence of any comprehensive, manuscript-rich county history publication from the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth century, the first golden age of English antiquarianism, the sort 
of enterprise for which Norfolk can be grateful in the many volumes of the Revd Francis 
Blomefield. Thanks to Norman’s vision, the gap has been filled in many ways, and he would 
be pleased that there is a prospect of a modern version of published Suffolk county history in 
planning once more, thanks to the latest generation who steer the Suffolk Institute. 

Of the many qualities which I admired in Norman over half a century, it is worth singling 
out enthusiasm, wit, a wonderful, precise literary style, an acute aesthetic sense, a divine 
curiosity, a capacity for friendship. Above all, the quality which united them all was generosity. 
There is the literal generosity of the Scarfe Charitable Trust, but there was the generosity of 
time and of spirit, expressed in all that he gave to history, to his friends and to this eastern part 
of England which he loved so much. He cherished many gifts in his life, not least his long happy 
years with Paul: and both of them in return have given so much to others, not least in showing 
us what love and faithfulness can mean in human relationships through good times and bad. 


Diarmaid MacCulloch 
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PX Kosch 


Presentation to Norman on his retirement as President, AGM at Haughley Church, 7 May 2011: 
I+t, Paul Fincham, Norman Scarfe, Diarmaid MacCulloch (the new President) (photo: Timothy Easton). 
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LATER PREHISTORIC SETTLEMENT 
AT DAYS ROAD, CAPEL ST MARY 


by JONATHAN TABOR 


with contributions by Katie Anderson, Sue Anderson, Lawrence Billington, 
Matt Brudenell, Vida Rajkovaca, Simon Timberlake and Anne de Vareilles 


INTRODUCTION 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS AT Days Road, Capel St Mary have identified a 
hitherto unknown and well preserved later prehistoric and medieval settlement site to the 
north of the modern-day village. Significant archaeological remains dating to the Late Bronze 
Age, Middle Iron Age and the twelfth to fourteenth centuries AD represent a remarkable 
chronological sequence of occupation punctuated by a settlement hiatus of over a millennium. 
The excavation results and the recovery of significant artefactual assemblages have provided 
a rare opportunity to examine the character and economy of a rural settlement site and its 
development from the later prehistoric period through to the present. This, the first of two 
papers, details the later prehistoric remains as well the more limited evidence of Early Roman 
period activity. 

The excavation was undertaken in 2009 by Cambridge Archaeological Unit (CAU) on 
behalf of Orwell Housing Ltd in advance of a residential development. The development area 
(centred on TM 0875 3855) comprised 1.2ha of former agricultural land to the east of Days 
Road and was located approximately 300m to the north-east of the historic core of Capel St 
Mary, some 7km to the south-west of Ipswich (Fig. 64). Situated at a height of around 47m 
AOD, the site lies on the transition between two topographical zones determined by geology: 
the central Suffolk clay uplands and the glacial and river terrace gravels of coastal Suffolk. The 
underlying geology is London Clay, overlain by drift deposits of Till.! 


Archaeological background 
Recorded later prehistoric sites in south-east Suffolk are not uncommon although published 
excavations are few. Known sites tend to cluster along the major river valleys with lighter 
soils, while a scarcity of recorded sites on the clay ‘uplands’ to the north and west has been 
interpreted as evidence that this area was still heavily wooded well into the Bronze Age.* The 
lighter soils of the river valleys continued to be favoured during the Iron Age although 
expansion of settlement and field systems into the clay uplands is also recorded during this 
period.’ 

While a number of excavated Iron Age sites such as Darmsden and Foxhall,* occur within 
a 15km radius of Capel St Mary, evidence of later prehistoric activity in the immediate area 
is limited. Prior to the excavation at Days Road the only Bronze Age remains recorded in the 
village comprised fragments of three Collared Urns recovered from an unknown context 
during building work. Evidence of Iron Age activity was restricted to three ditches containing 
probable Iron Age pottery sherds which appear to represent elements of a more extensive field 
system in the area.° 

Roman remains are much more widespread in Capel St Mary and the surrounding area, 
indeed prior to the initial trial trenching at Days Road‘ the major archaeological potential of 
the site was considered to be Roman. The route of Pye Road, the Roman road connecting the 
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forts/settlements at Colchester and Baylham (Margary 3c),’ before continuing to Caistor St 
Edmund, is thought to follow approximately the course of the A12 to the east of Capel St 
Mary, and areas of associated settlement are recorded along its course. The most significant 
Roman remains, however, comprise a villa site on Windmill Hill to the south-west of Days 
Road. The site was first investigated in 1927 following the discovery of a pair of bronze lion 
figurines in a garden, and was subsequently further excavated in 1946-48 and 1966.° 
Investigations have yielded finds including first and second century AD pottery, painted wall 
plaster and glass tesserae which, alongside unsubstantiated reports of traces of hypocaust and 
walls, indicate a site of considerable status. In addition, reused Roman building material 
incorporated into the wall fabric of the nearby church of St Mary provides further evidence 
of a once substantial Roman building in the vicinity. 


THE EXCAVATION 


The CAU’s excavations at Days Road, which followed trial trench evaluation of the site in 
2008-9’, comprised two phases of work. Prior to the open area excavation, nine 2m-wide 
trenches were excavated in order to better define the extent of archaeological activity in the 
south of the site where the initial trial trench evaluation had identified few remains. The 
trenching confirmed that this area was of limited archaeological potential, allowing further 
investigations to focus on the archaeology to the north. Machine stripping of topsoil and 
subsoil in this area exposed a relatively high density of archaeological features concentrated 
in the northern half of the site (Fig. 64). The subsequent excavation identified remains 
associated with three main periods of occupation: the Late Bronze Age, the Middle Iron Age 
and the twelfth to fourteenth centuries AD, as well as evidence of more limited activity during 
the Early Roman period. 

With a settlement hiatus of up to a millennium between the Early Roman and the medieval 
occupation of the site, the archaeological remains are best discussed as two separate sites. 
Consequently this, the first of two papers, is restricted to later prehistoric and Early Roman 
remains, while the second paper details the twelfth to fourteenth century farmstead." 

Although finds and residual material in later features — including a fine Late Neolithic to 
Early Bronze Age flint scraper and two sherds of Beaker pottery recovered from Iron Age pit 
F.1360 — indicate earlier prehistoric activity at Days Road, no firm evidence of occupation 
prior to the Late Bronze Age was encountered. 


Late Bronze Age occupation 
A total of 27 Late Bronze Age features — all pits and post-holes — were recorded (Fig. 65). The 
most significant of these, located in the east of the excavation area, was pit E1670, which 
yielded a total of 528 sherds of Post-Deverel Rimbury Plainware pottery. The pit was sub- 
circular and measured 2.58m in diameter by up to 0.65m in depth (see Fig. 66). The majority 
of the pit’s finds assemblage, which also included small quantities of animal bone and 
structural daub, was recovered from a rich charcoal primary fill containing large amounts of 
burnt stone and flint. Given the quantities of heat-shattered stone and flint, the feature could 
easily be interpreted as a cooking pit; however the nature of the infilling deposits, and 
particularly the large quantities of pottery and charcoal recovered from the fills, suggest this 
is not necessarily the case. Rather, it seems more likely that a nearby midden was cleared into 
the pit, as alluded to by the varying states of abrasion and fragmentation evident in the pottery 
assemblage and noted by Brudenell below. 

Pit 1670 was part of a cluster of features (Feature Group 1), which also included a second, 
smaller, Late Bronze Age pit (F.1665) to the north-east and a group of 17 post-holes, three of 
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FIG. 65 — Late Bronze Age features. 


which yielded Late Bronze Age pottery. Eight of the post-holes formed a convincing alignment 
and, while this could be interpreted as simply a fence line or windbreak, the possibility that, 
along with other nearby post-holes, they represent the remains of a structure (perhaps 
measuring c. 6m by c. 3m) should also be considered. The ‘domestic’ finds assemblage from 
E1670, particularly the structural daub, is a clear indication of Late Bronze Age occupation 
and the presence of contemporary structural remains on site should be expected. 

A second loose cluster of Late Bronze Age features was located c. 20m to the north of pit 
F.1670. The feature group comprised a post-hole (F.1539) and two intercutting pits (F1552 
and F.1553), which produced Late Bronze Age pottery and were truncated by the roundhouse 
gully of Iron Age Structure 2. In addition, a short gully or ‘slot’? (1612) contained a burnt 
fill, which also yielded Late Bronze Age pottery. To this group can be added two features — a 
short gully and a post-hole — recorded during the 2008-9 trial trench evaluation (F.1020 and 
F.1031).'' Two isolated post-holes (F.1565 and F.1625) were the only other features which can 
be assigned a Late Bronze Age date at present, although residual Late Bronze Age pottery was 
recovered from later features including the Middle Iron Age enclosure ditch and the 
roundhouse gully of Structure 1. The relatively large quantities of residual burnt stone and 
worked flint recovered from later features is also of note and potentially indicates more 
extensive Late Bronze Age activity than the individual ‘feature count’ suggests. 
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The Middle Iron Age enclosed settlement 

Evidence of Iron Age occupation at Days Road included the remains of two roundhouses, as 
well as settlement-related pits and post-holes, located ‘inside’ a substantial enclosure ditch 
(Fig. 67). The projected course of the enclosure ditch, which extended beyond the edge of 
excavation to the north-west and north-east, suggests that a large proportion of the Iron Age 
settlement remains unexcavated to the north of the site. 
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FIG. 66 — Later prehistoric feature sections: Late Bronze Age pit E1670 (top), 
Middle Iron Age enclosure ditch (bottom). 


The enclosure ditch (E1669 and E1295) extended across the site, from north-east to north- 
west, in a broad curve, defining the extent of the Iron Age features to the north. The ditch was 
between 2.7m and 4.64m wide by between 0.72m and 1.86m deep, and contained up to 12 
largely clayey silt fills (see Fig. 66). The ditch profile, although variable, was characterised by 
steep sides and either a rounded or narrow tapered base. An entrance was recorded to the 
south-west, although only one ditch terminus (F.1295) was recorded due to the truncation of 
the terminus of the eastern arm of the enclosure ditch (F1669) by a medieval quarry pit. A 
substantial post-hole set into ditch terminus F.1295 suggests that a gate structure of some kind 
may have existed over the entrance. A total of nine sections were excavated across the ditch, 
which yielded a total of 514 sherds of largely Middle Iron Age — with smaller quantities of 
Late Iron Age pottery — as well as animal bone, worked flint and occasional fragments of 
triangular clay loomweight. A clayey silt deposit observed in the excavated sections of the 
enclosure ditch, which appeared to have washed in from the ‘inside’ of the ditch, is potentially 
significant and can be interpreted as evidence of an internal bank. 

In the northern corner of the excavation area penannular gullies marked the site of two Iron 
Age roundhouses: 


Structure 1. This, the larger of the two roundhouses, was marked by a penannular gully 
measuring c. 14m in diameter with a south-east facing entrance (Fig. 68). The gully itself 
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FIG. 67 — Plan of Middle Iron Age features showing projection 
of settlement enclosure (star indicates location of human bone). 
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measured between 0.57m and 0.81m wide by between 0.14m and 0.31m deep. Alternate 1m 
segments (15 segments in total) of the feature were sample excavated and produced a finds 
assemblage comprising 160 sherds of Middle Iron Age pottery, animal bone and a number of 
fragments of triangular clay loomweights. On the interior of the roundhouse gully, three post- 
holes/pits — two of which produced Middle Iron Age pottery — seem likely to be associated 
structural components, probably roof supports. 

In the vicinity of Structure 1 — both ‘inside’ and just ‘outside’ the roundhouse gully — a 
further six post-holes were recorded, one of which yielded a single sherd of Middle Iron Age 
pottery. While these post-holes could be associated with Structure 1 either as structural 
components or — in the case of four post-holes — a fence line, it is also possible that at least 
some represent an earlier building. Taking into account possible truncation by Structure 1’s 
roundhouse gully it can be speculated that at least one four-post structure exists within the 
post-hole arrangement. 


Structure 2. A smaller roundhouse, Structure 2, was located approximately 5m to the south 
of Structure 1. The horseshoe-shaped roundhouse gully measured c. 7m in diameter with an 
entrance to the south-east. Once again, alternate 1m segments of the gully were excavated (a 
total of eight sections), which measured between 0.33m and 0.64m wide by between 0.05m 
and 0.2m deep. The fills of the roundhouse gully yielded 50 sherds of Middle Iron Age pottery 
and a small assemblage of animal bone. In the interior of the gully a ‘square’ arrangement of 
five post-holes (c. 2.5m across) was recorded. Whether this post-hole arrangement represents 
a separate phase of building from the roundhouse gully, or whether the two components were 
part of the same structure is open to debate, although the position of the post-holes compared 
to the roundhouse gully perhaps suggests the former. 


The majority of Iron Age houses excavated in Suffolk comprise annular and penannular 
trenches/gullies and in this sense Structures 1 and 2 are typical of the region. It has been 
argued that, given a lack of evidence for internal structural posts in many of Suffolk’s Middle 
Iron Age house plans, in these instances the gullies themselves may be structural rather than 
‘eaves-drip gullies’. However, the fact that the fills of Structure 1’s ring gully were 
characterised by a gradual accumulation of silt and relatively large amounts of domestic 
material culture — most notably pottery and loomweight fragments — suggests that that it was 
‘open’ during the building’s occupation and is more likely to represent a drip gully. In this 
sense the roundhouse gullies are perhaps more comparable to those excavated at St Osyth in 
Essex where, as at Days Road, no evidence of the gullies functioning as foundation trenches 
was encountered.” 

Aside from the structures, 24 pits and post-holes within the enclosure have been attributed 
to the Middle Iron Age, either from finds assemblages or by association with dated features. 
Of the well-dated features two main feature groups were recorded: 


Feature Group 2. A cluster of five pits and one post-hole was located in the north-east of the 
excavation area. Three of the pits yielded Middle Iron Age pottery, however, aside from 
F.1360 with its redeposited Early Bronze Age material (see above), only pit 1424 is worthy 
of individual mention due to the large amounts of burnt clay/daub recovered from its fills. 


Feature Group 3. Located just ‘inside’ the enclosure ditch, a group of five pits and eight small 
pits/post-holes was recorded. Generally much smaller than the pits in Feature Group 2, six of 
the pits produced Middle Iron Age pottery whilst a number also contained frequent burnt 
stone fragments. While the high incidence of burnt stone indicates the use of ‘hot rocks’, 
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probably for cooking as with Late Bronze Age pit F.1670, the features themselves are not 
interpreted as cooking pits per se. Pits within this group also yielded re-fitting fragments of a 
triangular clay loomweight and a possible stone rubber. Finally, pit F.1698, located to the west 
of Feature Group 4 and more comparable in size to those in Feature Group 3, yielded 55 
sherds of Middle Iron Age pottery as well as two fragments of adult-sized human skull." 


No direct evidence of the function of the pits was encountered, although the most obvious 
interpretation is perhaps that the larger pits, such as those in Feature Group 2 and pit F.1698, 
were utilised as storage pits. All of the pits would appear to be broadly contemporary with 
the enclosure, although the location of Feature Group 3 in an area which is likely to have been 
occupied by the enclosure’s presumed bank is notable, as is the fact that pit F.1232 was slightly 
truncated by the enclosure ditch. Consequently, although speculative, it is possible that many 
of the pits in Feature Group 3 belong to an ‘early’ phase of unenclosed settlement. 

Beyond the enclosure, the only evidence of further Iron Age activity was ditch F.1150, which 
was encountered during additional trenching to the south of the main excavation area and 
yielded two fragments of Middle Iron Age pottery. The ditch is considered too small (1.35m 
wide by 0.39m deep) to be an outer enclosure ditch, although at first glance its course does 
seem to suggest this, and is potentially evidence of the ‘Iron Age’ field system identified 
elsewhere in Capel St Mary extending into the Days Road area.'’ The chronological 
relationship of this possible field system to the main enclosure — namely whether or not it was 
contemporary — could not be established. 


Early Roman activity 

It would appear that the settlement foci shifted away from the site in the Late Iron Age. 
Nevertheless, despite a lack of evidence for contemporary activity, it seems likely that the site 
saw continued ‘use’ throughout this period and into the Early Roman period, when significant 
landscape reorganisation took place with the establishment of a clearly defined rectilinear field 
system (Fig. 69). The truncated remains of the field system comprised six ditches, of which 
four yielded small quantities of Roman pottery, and was aligned on a dominant north-east to 
south-west axis. Although ‘gaps’ in the system are apparent, this appears to be largely as a 
result of truncation by elements of the later medieval enclosures, which clearly adhered to the 
Early Roman layout.'* 

Located in the south-west of the excavation area, an arrangement of 30 truncated post- 
holes marked the site of a rectangular building (Structure 3). The structure, measuring c. 8.5m 
by c. 5m, occupied a slightly different (east-west) alignment to the Early Roman field system 
and while this may cast some doubt on their contemporaneity, an assemblage of mid to late 
first century AD pottery from the structural post-holes strongly suggests it is of Early Roman 
date. In the interior, close to the west end, a post-hole/pit (1195) which was significantly 
larger than the other structural post-holes, measuring 0.85m in diameter, contained a 
relatively large quantity of Roman brick and tile fragments, which had potentially been used 
as packing material. Other finds from Structure 3’s post-holes included a fragment of worked 
bone, possibly part of a knife handle.'’ 

To the west of Structure 3, a cluster of 14 post-holes, three of which yielded Roman pottery, 
were almost certainly associated with the building. To the west of this, a possible six-post 
structure occupied the same east—west alignment as Structure 3. While this suggests that the 
two were potentially associated, pottery recovered from two of the post-holes — two sherds 
dated to the thirteenth to fourteenth, and nineteenth centuries AD respectively — does cast 
doubt on its Roman attribution. To the south-east of Structure 3, two pits produced small 
assemblages of mid to late first century Roman pottery. 
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RADIOCARBON DATING 


are shown in Table 1, below. 


Samples from two later prehistoric features - Late Bronze Age pit F.1670 and Iron Age 
roundhouse gully E1382 (Structure 1) —- were submitted for radiocarbon dating. The results 


Laboratory Feature Material 13C/12C — Radiocarbon Calibrated Date 
code (o/oo) Age (BP) (95% confidence) 
Beta-296835 E1670 Carbonised -27.4 2750 +/- 30 970-820 BC 
pot residue 
Beta-296834 E1380 Carbonised -26.4 2150 +/- 30 350-100 BC 
pot residue 
TABLE 1 — Radiocarbon dating results. 


THE FINDS 


The later prehistoric and Early Roman finds assemblage is dominated by pottery, with other 
artefact types present in only limited quantities. The lack of metal finds or evidence of metal 
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working is particularly notable with only 11 small (broken) fragments of slag recovered from 
one section of the enclosure ditch." 


The worked flint (Lawrence Billington) 
A total of 180 worked flints (2160.4g) were recovered. The worked flints were generally 
found in low densities as a residual component in the fills of later features. The majority of 
the flintwork appears to represent a later prehistoric industry, and several Iron Age features 
contained assemblages that are probably broadly contemporary with the features. Raw 
materials appear to derive exclusively from the abundant flint available in the local boulder 
clay. This takes the form of generally good quality nodular flint, sometimes of large size. 
The assemblage is dominated by an expedient, ad hoc, flake-based technology, probably in 
part a response to the abundance of local raw material, but also reflecting technological traits 
typical of later prehistoric (Middle Bronze Age and later) flintwork.”? Alongside this irregular 
flake-based material are occasional pieces that show rather different technological traits and 
probably represent earlier activity. These include a fine bladelet collected as a surface find, 
which is the sole representative of Mesolithic or earlier Neolithic blade-based technology, and 
a later Neolithic/Early Bronze Age sub circular scraper recovered from Iron Age pit E1360. 
Although the later prehistoric flint is not closely dateable, its frequent occurrence in Iron 
Age enclosure ditch F.1295/E1669 and in the roundhouse gully of Structure 2 suggests it 
relates to the Iron Age settlement of the site. It is only in recent years that the use of flint in 
the Iron Age has received sustained attention.” It is clear that, whilst some communities at this 
time were not making use of flint, others as at Capel St Mary continued to make extensive use 
of lithic resources. At Capel St Mary it can be argued that the continued use of flint is at least 
partly linked to the abundance of local raw material. 


Later prehistoric pottery (Matt Brudenell) 

The excavations yielded an assemblage of 1648 handmade sherds of prehistoric pottery 
(14499¢), with a mean sherd weight (MSW) of 8.7g. Apart from three residual earlier 
prehistoric sherds (a single early Neolithic T-shaped rim (7g), and two sherds of rusticated 
Beaker (99g)),”! all the pottery was dated either Late Bronze Age or Middle Iron Age. The 
material was recovered from a total of 71 features, though 33 of these were Roman or post- 
Roman in date. All pottery, including the residual sherds, has been fully recorded and 
quantified following the recommendations of the Prehistoric Ceramics Research Group.” In 
general, the pottery was in a fair condition, but sherd sizes were predominantly small (71% 
measuring <4cm in size). 


The fabric series: 


Burnt flint tempered fabrics 

F1: | Sparse to common coarse to very coarse burnt flint (mainly 2-4mm, with some pieces 
to 6mm in size). 

F2: | Moderate to common finely crushed burnt flint (mainly <1mm in size). 

F3: Sparse to moderate finely crushed burnt flint (mainly <1mm in size). 

F4: Small sherds with burnt flint inclusions too fragmented or abraded to assign to a more 
specific fabric category. 


Burnt flint and voids fabrics 
FV1: Moderate medium flint (mainly 1-2mm) and moderate medium voids (mainly 1-2mm) 
in a sandy clay matrix. 
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Burnt flint and sand tempered fabrics 

FQ1: Sparse to common medium flint (mainly 1-2mm in size) in a dense sandy clay matrix. 
Some sherds contain rare sub-rounded quartz grains (up to 1.5mm in size). 

FQ2: Sparse to moderate coarse flint (mainly 2-3mm in size) in a dense sandy clay matrix. 

FQ3: Sparse to moderate finely crushed flint (mainly <1mm in size) in a dense sandy clay 
matrix. 


Voids and sand fabrics 
V1: Moderate coarse and very coarse sub-oval voids (mainly 2-4mm) and rare medium and 
coarse flint (mainly 1-3mm in size) in slightly sandy clay matrix. 


Burnt flint and grog fabrics 
FG1: Sparse to moderate medium to coarse flint (mainlyl—3mm in size) and spare to 
moderate medium to coarse grog (mainly 1-3mm in size). 


Burnt flint and quartz gain fabrics 
FQI1: Common coarse to very coarse burnt flint (mainly 2-4mm), with moderate 
sub-rounded quartz grains (mainly 1-3mm in size). 


Sand tempered fabric 

Q1: Moderate to common quartz sand. Some sherds contain rare sub-rounded quartz 
grains (up to 1.5mm in size) and/or rare linear voids from burnt-out organic matter. 

Q2: Sparse to moderate fine quartz sand with sparse to moderate mica in clay matrix. 

Q3: Sparse to moderate quartz sand with sparse to moderate linear voids from burnt-out 
organic matter. 

Q4: Sparse to moderate quartz sand with sparse to moderate sub-rounded chalk inclusions 
(up to 2mm in size). 


Sand and quartz grain fabrics 
QI1: Moderate quartz sand with sparse to moderate sub-rounded or sub-angular quartz 
grains (mainly 1-2mm in size). 


Grog and sand fabrics 

G1: Sparse to common fine (mainly <1mm in size) grog in a slightly sandy clay matrix. 

G2: Moderate medium grog (mainly 1-2mm in size) in slightly sandy clay matrix. Some 
sherds contain rare to sparse mica. 

G3: Moderate coarse grog (mainly 2-3mm in size), slightly sandy clay matrix. Some sherds 
contain rare to sparse mica. 


A total of 660 sherds (7035g) of Late Bronze Age pottery were identified in the assemblage, 
with a MSW of 10.7g. The pottery belongs to the Plainware phase of the Post-Deverel 
Rimbury ceramic tradition, conventionally dated c. 1100-800 BC.*? The ceramics were 
recovered from 26 separate features, although only ten were of Late Bronze Age origin; the 
contemporary contexts yielding 583 sherds (6328g). These included a series of pits, post-holes 
and a short length of gully, most of which clustered towards the eastern side of site in an area 
undisturbed by later features. 

Burnt flint gritted sherds dominated the assemblage, notably coarseware fabric F1 (Table 2). 
The addition of crushed burnt flint is characteristic of the Late Bronze Age PDR tradition in 
Suffolk and most parts of eastern England; the grade and density of the inclusions varying 
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along a spectrum of coarse to fine and common to sparse, linked largely to the quality of ware 
and vessel size. By weight, 70% of the pottery had burnt flint; 12% displayed a combination 
of burnt flint and sand, and 10% had burnt flint and voids (possibly dissolved calcareous 
inclusions). The remaining 8% was shared between sherds with burnt flint and grog; voids; 
burnt flint and quartz grains, and sand inclusions. Most of the clays and tempering agents 
used in the production of the site’s prehistoric pottery (including the Middle Iron Age 
ceramics) could have been obtained from the immediate local landscape. Flint would have 
been available from the site’s own subsoils, whilst sands and suitable potting clays may have 
been extracted from alluvial deposits flanking the small tributary of the River Stour, less than 
1km east of the site. 


Fabric No./vt. (g) % of fabric No./Avt. % of fabric MNV MNV 
sherds (by wt.) sherds burnished burnished 
burnished (by wt.) 
F 9/17 0.2 - - 1 - 
“F200 «14107, — STD He 
F3 10/75 1.1 5/51 68.0 1 1 
FG1 10/95 1.4 - - 1 - 
FQ1 50/389 5.5 - - 5 - 
FQ2 32/444 6.3 7/133 30.0 3 1 
FQ3 2/31 0.4 1/21 67.7 - - 
FQI1 2/122 1.7 - - 1 - 
FV1 66/688 9.8 - - 2 - 
Qi 1/2 <0.1 : : : i 
Vi §2/329 4.7 - - 1 - 
Total 660/7035 99.9 17/267 3.8 40 3 


TABLE 2 — The quantified Late Bronze Age assemblage. 
MNV = minimum number of vessels calculated as the total number of different rims 
and bases identified (excluded is the early Neolithic sherd in fabric F1 (7g) 
and the two Beaker sherds in FG1 (27g) and G2 (72g)). 


Based on the total number of different rims and bases identified, the assemblage represents 
a minimum of 40 vessels, with an Estimated Vessel Equivalent (EVE) of 3.38 (28 different 
rims, 12 different bases). However, few forms could be established, owing to the small size of 
the assemblage and the fragmented condition of the sherds. Overall, only 14 vessels could be 
classified, including a total of 46 plain sherds (1028g) representing 7% of the Late Bronze Age 
assemblage by sherd count or 15% by weight. Unburnished coarseware jars were the most 
numerous (11 examples). The forms included ellipsoid jars with upright or slightly in-turned 
rims (Form B; six examples, Fig. 70: 1, 7, 10-13, 15); ellipsoid jars with ‘hooked’ rims (Form 
C; 2 examples, Fig. 70: 4); barrel- or tub-shaped vessels with a slight change in wall profile 
creating a distinct neck-zone (Form D; two examples, Fig. 70: 3, 6); and a jar with relatively 
long inward sloping neck and short everted rim (Form F, Fig. 70: 2). Where measurable, the 
jars displayed rim diameters of 18-28cm. Four sherds (92g) belonging to the largest vessel (a 
Form C jar) had carbonized residue adhering to their interior rim-edge, which was 
subsequently sampled for radiocarbon dating (see discussion). Elsewhere in the assemblage, 
only three other sherds (98g) retained similar deposits. 
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centimetres 


FIG. 70 — Late Bronze Age pottery (nos 1-19, pit 1670; no 20, pit F.1667; vessel class categories after 
Barrett 1980): 1. Form B, Class I, Fabric F1 (5% rim of circumference). 2. Form E, Class I, Fabric FV1 
(23% of rim circumference). 3. Form D, Class I, Fabric F1. 4. Form C, Class I, Fabric F1 (13% of rim 
circumference). 5. Fabric F1, burnt and warped vessel rim. 6. Form D, Class I, Fabric F1 (9% rim 
circumference). 7. Form B, Class I, Fabric F1. 8. Form J, Class IV, Fabric F3 (15% rim circumference). 
9. Fabric F2, vessel rim (10% rim circumference, form uncertain). 10. Form B, Class I, Fabric F1 (8% rim 
circumference). 11. Form B, Class I, Fabric FG1 (7% rim circumference). 12. Form B, Class I, Fabric F1. 
13. Form B, Class I, Fabric FQ1. 14. Form S$, Class V, Fabric F2 (5% rim circumference). 15. Form B, Class 
I, Fabric V1 (16% rim circumference). 16. Fabric F1, vessel with fingertip impressed rim-top and pre-firing 
perforation hole on neck (form uncertain). 17. Fabric F1, shoulder sherd with fingertip impressions. 
18. Fabric F1, cordon with fingertip impressions. 19. Fabric F1, cordon with fingertip impressions. 
20. Form K, Class IV, Fabric FQ2 (17% rim circumference). 
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The remaining form-assigned vessels included an unburnished ellipsoid cup (Form §; Fig. 
70: 14), and two burnished fineware bowls. These comprised a small but broadly 
hemispherical bowl (Form J; Fig. 70: 8); and one round-bodied bowl with an everted rim 
(Form K, Fig. 70: 20). With the exception of this latter vessel (residual in Middle Iron Age pit 
F.1667), all the form-assigned pots were recovered from pit F.1670. 

Burnishing was rare in the assemblage, with only 17 sherds (267g) treated. This represents 
just 2.6% of the assemblage by sherd count or 3.8% by weight. Such low frequencies are not 
uncommon. Patterns now emerging from Cambridgeshire and other parts of East Anglia 
suggest that coarseware-dominated assemblages are the norm in this region.* In this context 
burnishing was restricted to sherds from just four of the 12 different fabric groups identified, 
principally those with the finer, better-sorted inclusions which facilitated smoothing (i.e. F2, 
F3 and FQ3). 

Decoration was limited to six sherds (187g) in the assemblage, potentially relating to just 
two different vessels. This was exclusive to the coarsewares, and included two fragments of a 
fingertip-impressed neck cordon (86g); three shoulder sherds with fingertip impressions (67g), 
and one fingertip impressed rim-top (34g, see Fig. 70: 16-19). Also, the decorated rim and 
one of the shoulder sherds each had a pre-firing perforated hole on their neck (probably being 
part of the same vessel), neither of which penetrated all the way through the vessel wall. 

The only Late Bronze Age feature assemblage worthy of comment derived from pit E1670. 
This yielded a total of 528 sherds (5853g) of Late Bronze Age pottery, accounting for 80% of 
the period assemblage by sherd count, or 83% by weight (91% of non-residual pottery by 
sherd count/92% by weight). The pottery was recovered from contexts [2863] (131 sherds, 
1319g) and [2864] (397 sherds, 4534g), with 13 refitting sherds identified between them (86 
refitting sherds from the feature as a whole, including joins between burnt and unburnt 
sherds). Combined, they comprised a mixed dump of ceramics, with a minimum of 33 
separate vessels represented, each varying in terms of its level of abrasion and overall 
fragmentation. Though the deposit stands out for its size in this context, the general character 
and composition of the assemblage is fairly typical for the Late Bronze Age, and was probably 
derived from a surface rubbish heap/midden.”® 

The Middle Iron Age assemblage, dated c. 350-50 BC, comprised 985 sherds (7358g). The 
pottery was recovered from a total of 57 features, of which around half (27) were Middle Iron 
Age in origin; contemporary contexts yielding 915 sherds (7004g). These included pits, post- 
holes, hollows, enclosure ditches, roundhouse eaves-gullies and other linear features. The 
assemblage was more fragmented than the Late Bronze Age one, displaying a slightly lower 
MSW of 7.5g, and a higher frequency of small sized sherds (77% measuring <4cm, as oppose 
to 67% in the Late Bronze Age). 

Although a range of Middle Iron Age fabrics were identified, the bulk of the assemblage 
could be divided into sherds in sandy fabrics (Q1-Q4), and sherds with flint and sand 
(FQ1-FQ3). As is characteristic of ceramics in this period, sandy wares dominated, 
accounting for 62% of pottery by weight, prominent amongst which was fabric Q1 (Table 3). 
The mica in fabric Q2 was a natural inclusion in the clay matrix, suggesting that the site’s 
sandy wares were made with clays from at least two different (but probably still local) sources. 
The chalk in fabric Q4 is also likely to be a natural inclusion, probably derived from the local 
Boulder Clay tills. 

Flint and sand fabrics accounted for 30% of the pottery by weight. In appearance, some of 
the sherds in this group were very similar to the Late Bronze Age ones, though on the whole 
the burnt flint inclusions in the Iron Age pottery were more uniform in size, and tended to be 
evenly sorted throughout the clay matrix. Nevertheless, the similarities did present problems 
for the identification of residual material, possibly resulting in the misassignment of some 
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sherds (though not enough to affect the dating of individual feature assemblages). In general, 
the use of burnt flint as a tempering agent had a long currency in later prehistoric potting 
traditions in East Anglia. This is particularly so in Norfolk, Suffolk, and areas of south Essex, 
where it continued to form a major component of fabric recipes throughout the Middle Iron 
Age period. Frequencies at Days Road are possibly quite normal for the area, though there is 
a scarcity of published data from the county with which to compare it. Figures from Barnham 
and Great Bealings reveal sherd count frequencies between 40 and 45%, but both are very 
small assemblages with fewer than 200 sherds.” 

The remaining 8% of the pottery was split between sherds with sand and quartz grains 
(4%); grog (3%); and flint and voids (15). Grog tempering is commonly associated with the 
region’s Late Iron Age wares, but also occurs in small quantities in Early and Middle Iron Age 
assemblages. In the absence of any diagnostic ceramics of the ‘Belgic’ tradition, there is no 
reason to suppose that these sherds are Late Iron Age in origin. 


Fabric No./wt. (g) % of fabric No./t. % of fabric MNV MNV 
sherds (by wt.) sherds burnished burnished 
burnished _(by wt.) 

FQ1 206/1439 19.6 7/129 2.0 8 1 
FQ2 51/549 7 1/7 1.3 4 - 

FQ3 53/245 33 3/12 4.9 6 1 

FV1 3/57 0.8 - - - - 

G1 16/113 1.5 - - 2 - 

G2 10/64 0.9 - - 2 - 

G3 2/9 0.1 - - - - 

Ql 429/3070 41.7 19/243 7.9 40 7 

Q2 120/760 10.3 26/273 35.9 3 

Q3 59/655 8.9 2/23 3.5 9 - 

Q4 11/94 1.3 1/22 23.4 3 - 

Qi 25/303 4.1 - - 1 - 
Total 985/7358 100.0 59/609 8.3 84 12 


TABLE 3 — The quantified Middle Iron Age assemblage. 
MNV = minimum number of vessels calculated as the total number of different rims and bases identified. 


Based on the total number of different rims and bases, the assemblage is estimated to 
include a minimum 84 different vessels, with an EVE of 4.06 (65 different rims; 18 different 
bases; 1 complete profile). In total, 24 vessels were sufficiently intact to ascribe to the form 
(Table 4). These included 65 sherds (982g) representing 7% of the period assemblage by sherd 
count or 13% by weight. The forms were typical of Middle Iron Age-type assemblages in East 
Anglia, and have been classified using the type-series developed by J.D. Hill.?” Half the form- 
assigned vessels were ovoid jars with either slack (Form A; eight examples) or high rounded 
shoulders (Form E; five examples) with short upright necks; most ending in flat-topped rims 
(Fig. 71: 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 12, 14-16). These were accompanied by a more varied range of squat 
jars, bowls and tub-shaped vessels in Forms K (five examples, Fig. 71: 6, 10-11, 13) and L 
(five examples, Fig. 71: 4, 8). Other vessels in the assemblage included fragments of two S- 
shaped jars (Form G), and the partial profile of a globular vessel, probably a bowl, with a 
beaded rim. 
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FIG. 71 — Middle Iron Age pottery Middle Iron Age pottery (nos 1-3, 15-16 enclosure ditch; nos 4-5, 
7-14 eaves-gully of Structure 1; nos 6, 14 pit E1360): 1. Form E, Fabric Q3 (10% rim circumference). 
2. Fabric FQ1, vessel with slashed rim-top . 3. Form A, Fabric FQ1, fingertip impressed rim-tip. 
4. Form L, Fabric QI. 5. Form A, Fabric Q1 (10% rim circumference). 6. Form K, Fabric G2 (14% rim 
circumference). 7. Form E, Fabric Q3 (18% rim circumference; residue sample form radiocarbon dating) 
8. Form L, Fabric Q1 (8% rim circumference). 9. Form A, Fabric Q1, tool impressed rim-top (12% rim 
circumference). 10. Form K, Fabric Q1 (20% rim circumference). 11. Form K, Fabric Q1 (20% rim 
circumference). 12. Form A (waster, burnt), Fabric Q1 (13% rim circumference). 13 Form K, Fabric G1 
(18% rim circumference). 14. Form A, Fabric Q3 (6% rim circumference). 15. Form E, Fabric Q1 (burnt, 
13% rim circumference). 16. Form A, Fabric Q1, fingertip impressed rim-top (20% rim circumference). 
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functions.** Direct evidence for use was found in the form of soot and carbonised residues 
adhering to the rims of two of the forms-assigned pots, and a total of 16 sherds in the period 
assemblage overall (345g). A thick food crust was present on a Form E jar (Fig. 71: 7) 
recovered from the eaves-gully of Structure 1, which was sampled for radiocarbon dating (see 
discussion). 

Burnishing was present on 59 sherds (609g), representing 6.0% of the assemblage by count 
or 8.3% by weight. These frequencies are fairly low, but another 50 sherds had wiped smooth 
exterior surfaces (500g), both treatments being most common on pottery in fabric Q2. 
Decoration was identified on a total of 36 sherds (365g) from a maximum of 18 different 
vessels. Applications included tool impressions, finger-tipping and slashing on the rims of 
vessels (27 sherds, 309g; 14 vessels); scoring or heavy wiping on the body (eight sherds, 50g; 
three vessels), and light grooving on the neck of one pot (one sherd, 6g). 


Form Description MNV MNV No.Mt. Rim diameter 
burnished (g) sherds range (cm) 
A Slack shouldered jar with a 
short upright neck and rim 8 - 26/387 13-18cm 
E High round shouldered jar 
with a short upright neck 3 - 14/303 12-18cm 
G S-shaped jars with concave 
neck and everted rim 2 2 3/34 20cm 


K Open profiled jars, tubs and bowl 
with no neck. The rim is essentially 


where the vessel wall ends. 5 - 10/18 5-16cm 
L Squat jars with no distinct neck, 

but a clearly defined rim 5 3 10/130 14cm 
M Globular ‘fish-bowl’ shaped 

vessel with beaded rim 1 - 2/10 - 
Total - 24 5 65/982 5-20cm 


TABLE 4 — Quantification of vessel forms. The lettered form series relates to that developed by J.D. Hill 
which is widely employed in northern East Anglia. The descriptions are a simplified version of those 
fully published by Hill and Horne and Hill and Braddock.” 

MNV = minimum number of vessels. In total 16 form-assigned rims could be measured. 


Leaving aside the residual pottery (70 sherds, 354g), the vast majority of Middle Iron Age 
feature assemblages were small, yielding less than 250g of pottery (Table 5). These deposits 
were primarily derived from pits and post-holes, containing between 1 and 27 sherds per 
feature (median, two sherds) with MSWs ranging from 1.0 to 19.5g (mean 6.7g). In general, 
the features contained small fragmented sherds. These probably derived from surface scatters 
of pottery unintentionally caught in dumps of soil during backfilling. The only noteworthy 
assemblage was from pit FE. 1360 which contained the complete profile of a grog tempered 
bowl (Form K, Fig. 71: 13). 

The two features yielding medium-sized assemblages were pit E1167 (76 sherds, 428g) and 
the roundhouse eaves-gully of Structure 2, E1458 (47 sherds, 340g). The pottery from both 
features was highly fragmented, and consisted of small sherds belonging to a range of different 
vessels. The bulk of the period assemblage, however, derived from the three features yielding 
large pottery groups: pit E1698 (55 sherds, 586g); the roundhouse eaves-gully of Structure 1, 
F1382 (140 sherds, 1204g), and enclosure ditch F1295/F.1669 (491 sherds, 3766g). 
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Combined, the pottery from these contexts accounted for 70% of the total period assemblage 
(76% by weight). The material from pit E1698 was in much the same condition as that from 
features yielding medium-sized assemblages. So too was pottery from the enclosure ditch. This 
was stratified throughout the fill sequence, with most individual contexts yielding less than 
100g of ceramics. Importantly, no differences were observed in the character or content of the 
material in these stratified deposits. Even the fabric frequencies were broadly similar between 
the lower, middle and upper ditch silts: sandy wares being numerous in all three instances. The 
pottery from eaves-gully of Structure 1 contained fragments of least 18 different pots, 
including the partial profiles of eight form-assigned vessels. Amongst these were large refitting 
fragments of a Form E jar (Fig. 71: 7), and parts of a burnt and slightly warped vessel which 
appears to be a waster (Form A, Figure 71: 12). The latter are quite unusual in later 
prehistoric contexts, and probably suggest that pottery was being fired on the site. 


Feature type/pottery 


deposit size Small Medium Large 

(by wt. category) <100g 101-250¢g 251-500g 501-1000g >1000g 
Ditch 1 - - - - 
Enclosure ditch - - - - 1 
Eaves-gully - - 1 - 1 
Hollow 1 - - - 

Pit 9 1 1 1 - 
Pit/post-hole 1 - - - - 
Post-hole 9 - - - - 

Total (27) 21 1 2 1 2 


TABLE 5 — Number of Middle Iron Age feature assemblages by pottery deposit size category 
(excluding residual pottery from later features). 


By contemporary standards, neither the Late Bronze Age nor Middle Iron Age assemblage 
can be considered substantial. However, since few groups of later prehistoric pottery have 
been published from Suffolk in the last three decades, this modest sized assemblage is of some 
importance, particularly as it is associated with radiocarbon dates. Perhaps of greatest 
significance is the Late Bronze Age component, as pottery definitively dated to this period is 
still relatively scarce in the county. This material belongs to the Plainware phase of the Post- 
Deverel Rimbury (PDR) tradition, but includes only a narrow range of the vessel forms known 
to characterise the Plainware repertoire. The vast majority recovered from this context are 
convex walled jars ending in upright, in-turned or short everted rims. On typological grounds, 
these recall the bucket and barrel-shaped urns of the antecedent Deverel Rimbury tradition, 
and are potentially points of continuity in the ceramic series. Similar observations have been 
made by Nigel Brown with regard to the Late Bronze Age pottery from Broads Green, Essex, 
which closely parallels the Days Road assemblage.* 

Given these connections, it was initially thought that the Days Road assemblage might 
constitute an ‘Early’ Plainware ware group, dating to the late second millennium BC. This, 
however, has not proved to be the case. Instead, the radiocarbon date associated with the main 
pottery assemblage from pit F.1670 (derived from carbonized residue) delivered a 20 (95.4% 
probability) determination of 970-820 cal. BC. This fits perfectly within the known currency 
of the Plainware tradition, but was slightly later than that anticipated on purely typological 
grounds. In many respects, this serves to highlight our imperfect understanding of the finer 
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details of typo-chronological development within the Plainware series. It also suggests that 
variability in assemblage composition may result from factors other than date alone such as 
differences in the character of consumption activities. This topic requires further investigation, 
but should encourage a more critical approach to thinking about the role played by certain 
pots in the PDR tradition. 

The Middle Iron Age assemblage is fairly typical for Suffolk, displaying a range of 
shouldered jars and globular bowls, and a series of tub-shaped vessels, most made in dense 
sandy fabrics or a combination of sand and crushed burnt flint. The vessel forms, which 
constitute fragments of typical domestic repertoire, can be widely paralleled with published 
groups from Great Bealings, West Stow and some of the handmade pottery at Burgh.*' This 
potting tradition appears to have continued throughout the Late Iron Age in Suffolk, 
persisting alongside the introduction of wheel-made ceramics and grog tempered ‘Belgic’ 
pottery from c. 50 BC in some contexts.** However, no Late Iron Age wares were identified at 
Days Road, suggesting the settlement was abandoned sometime before this point. This 
conclusion is supported by the radiocarbon date associated with pottery from the eaves-gully 
of Structure 1, which delivered a 20 determination of 350-100 cal. BC. 


Roman pottery (Katie Anderson) 

A small assemblage totalling 112 sherds (467g) was recovered. The assemblage comprised 
primarily small sherds, with a mean sherd weight of just 4g. Fine sandy greyware fabrics, 
which were often micaceous, were the most common, followed by coarse sandy greywares, 
which is typical of Roman rural assemblages. Although no definite sherds from known kiln 
sites were identified, it is likely that most of these fabrics would have been made locally. The 
exception to this was a single sherd of South Gaulish Samian which broadly dates to the mid 
to late first century AD. This sherd was residual in a later feature and comprised a very small 
and abraded fragment, therefore the vessel form could not be identified. 

Much of the Roman pottery was residual within later features. Exceptions to this include 
18 sherds (50g) which were recovered from field system ditches. These were Early Roman in 
date (mid to late first century AD), and comprised fine and coarse sandy greyware sherds, 
including one angular beaded rim jar. Also, 30 sherds of Early Roman pottery were recovered 
from the post-holes of Structure 3. Some caution is required given that this is not a large 
quantity of material, however the pottery was recovered from several different post-holes (in 
the case of F.1195, associated with fragments of Roman brick and tile) and it seems likely that 
the structure is Early Roman. The sherds were primarily of fine, micaceous sandy greyware, 
and were mostly non-diagnostic. 

The pottery implies that Roman activity did not continue beyond the mid/late first century 
AD, while the comparatively small size of the assemblage suggests that occupation was not as 
intensive as it had been during the Middle Iron Age and that the focus of the settlement had 
moved elsewhere. 


Roman ceramic building material (Katie Anderson and Sue Anderson) 

A total of 71 pieces (3596g) of tile and 47 pieces (456g) of brick or tile were recovered from 
a single post-hole (E1195), the only Roman feature to contain significant quantities of ceramic 
building material. The assemblage includes pieces of floor tiles, imbrex tiles and tegulae, all of 
which were small and fragmented although there were several re-fitting pieces. 

Fourteen fragments (357g) of ceramic building material of Roman date were also recovered 
from four ditches within the Early Roman field system, as well as a post-hole of Structure 3 
and a pit to the south of the structure. Fragments were generally heavily abraded and not 
identifiable or measurable, although there was one fragment of imbrex. A much larger 
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assemblage of Roman ceramic building material was recovered from medieval contexts and is 
discussed alongside the medieval assemblage.*° 


Worked and burnt stone (Simon Timberlake) 
A stone rubber (1.205kg) recovered from an Iron Age pit (E1232) appears to be part of a 
quern/rubber pair. This is interesting as rubbing stones are less frequently found (or 
recognised) than saddle querns. Its identification remains slightly ambiguous given that, 
although in size and shape it resembles a ‘bun-shaped grain rubber’,* its flat underside or 
rubbing surface is very slightly concave (not dissimilar to a saddle-quern) and seemingly not 
at all polished. The underside of the stone is also much more irregular than one might expect. 
Differential weathering following extreme exposure, or perhaps exposure to fire, might 
account for this and it is interesting therefore that the stone was found associated with the 
burnt stone fill of an Iron Age pit, perhaps suggesting its reuse as a pot-boiler or as an oven 
stone. A possible fragment of sandstone quern was also recovered from the gully of Structure 
1. One other potentially utilised stone, a cobble recovered from a medieval pit, appears to 
have been used as a hammerstone and is probably prehistoric, having been redeposited in a 
later feature. The only worked stone recovered from a Roman context comprised ten small 
fragments of Niedermendig lava quern recovered from a pit to the south of Structure 3. 
Some 29.86 kg of burnt stone and flint was recovered from the site both as primary deposits 
in prehistoric features and — assuming that the majority of burnt stone derives from prehistoric 
activity — as residual material in later features. The widespread distribution of burnt and 
fractured pebble/cobble stone (so typical of prehistoric cooking places) across the site might 
indicate that the actual level of Iron Age and particularly Late Bronze Age activity was higher 
than the number of dated features suggest. 


Worked and burnt clay (Simon Timberlake) 

The later prehistoric worked clay assemblage consisted for the most part of fragments of 
baked clay loomweights (total weight 5.9kg). The majority of the assemblage (4.05kg) was 
recovered from the roundhouse gully of Structure 1, although re-fitting fragments of most of 
a single loomweight were also recovered from Iron Age pit F.1167. These large ‘brick-like’ 
triangular loomweights are fairly typical of Iron Age contexts, and this marks a distinct 
change from the earlier Bronze Age forms. Appearing at the beginning of the Iron Age, this 
form continues in use well into the Romano-British period. A large assemblage of similar 
loomweights was recovered from Middle Iron Age contexts at Lodge Farm St Osyth, Essex,** 
while recent excavations by the CAU at Morland Road, Ipswich also yielded a number of clay 
loomweights of this type.*° 

Burnt clay and daub was distributed quite widely across the site and recovered from Late 
Bronze Age, Iron Age, Roman, medieval and post-medieval features. The majority (c. 75%) 
of the burnt clay comprised clay with a dominant inclusion of crushed chalk, with lesser 
amounts of flint and organic material such as straw. Smaller amounts of up to five other 
‘fabric types’ with varying inclusions were identified. Little association between fabric type 
and period was recorded. 

A small assemblage of burnt clay/daub (weighing 303g) was recovered from Late Bronze 
Age pit F.1670. It included fragments of structural daub with wattle impressions of round rods 
and split wood; impressions of wood grain were also visible on several pieces.*” An assemblage 
weighing 4.64kg was recovered from Iron Age contexts, mainly the enclosure ditch and a 
single Iron Age pit (F.1424). The majority of the burnt clay/daub almost certainly derives from 
floors or walls of structures, although it is possible that in some contexts loomweights could 
have become so highly fragmented that they could have been mistaken for burnt daub. It is 
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also possible that the burnt clay recovered from pit E1424 derives from the lining of a hearth 
or oven. 


ECONOMIC AND ENVIRONMENTAL EVIDENCE 


The site produced only modest assemblages of animal bone and carbonised plant remains, 
evidently as a result of poor preservation. 


Faunal remains (Vida Rajkovaéa) 

Four pits dated to the Late Bronze Age yielded 45 assessable fragments of bone, the 
preservation condition of which was largely quite poor. The majority of identifiable bone 
specimens (21 fragments) were cattle or cattle-sized mammal, with three sheep/goat specimens 
also present in the assemblage. Both cattle and sheep/goat were represented by mandibular 
and tooth elements only. 

The Middle Iron Age sub-set was recovered from 16 different features (pits, ditches, post- 
holes and gullies) and comprised 367 bone specimens, 326 (89%) of which were possible to 
identify to element and a further 135 (37%) to species. The material showed an overall 
moderate state of preservation. 

Cattle were the prevalent species when both the Number of Identified Specimens (NISP=64) 
and Minimum Number of Individuals (MNI=3 individual animals) methods of quantification 
are taken into account (Table 6). Horse was the second most frequent species, although this 
animal was represented by loose teeth and tooth fragments only. This was followed by the two 
‘food species’, ovicaprids and pig, as well as dog and cat. Red deer was positively identified 
based on a humerus and a calcalneum and roe deer was represented by a mandible and 
metatarsus. 


Taxon NISP %NISP MNI 
Cattle 64 47.4 3 
Ovicaprid 24 17.8 2 
Horse 25 18.5 1 
Pig 15 11.1 2 
Dog 2 LS 1 
Cat 1 0.7 1 
Red deer 2 1.5 1 
Roe deer 2 1.5 1 
Sub-total to species 135 100 - 
Cattle-sized 129 - - 
Sheep-sized 76 - - 
Mammal n.f.i. 27 - - 
Total 367 - - 


TABLE 6 — Number of Identified Specimens and Minimum Number of Individuals for all species from 
Iron Age contexts. The abbreviation n.f.i. denotes that the specimen could not be further identified. 


Analysis of distribution of taxa and skeletal elements by feature type showed a pattern 
previously observed on similarly dated sites across East Anglia.** Ditches and other peripheral 
features contained relatively large quantities of faunal material identified as cattle and horse, 
whereas contexts associated with domestic activities such as post-holes and gullies contained 
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smaller quantities of sheep and sheep-sized mammal bone fragments. The roundhouse gullies 
of Structures 1 and 2 generated different quantities of bone. The former produced a total of 
51 bone specimens, the majority of which were sheep, and the latter contained a single pig 
specimen. This could indicate that these two structures were built to serve different purposes, 
Structure 1 being a dwelling and Structure 2 a storage place. 

Butchery was observed on 24 specimens (c. 7% of the sub-set), the majority of which were 
cattle and cattle-sized fragments and the actions include disarticulation, meat removal and, in 
one instance sawing. Gnawing was observed on eight specimens only, implying quick 
deposition of the material. Material was highly fragmented with no complete specimens 
available for measurement. 

A detailed discussion of the economy of the site is limited by the nature of the assemblage, 
and interpretation is largely restricted to species ratios. Unlike in sheep-dominated central 
southern Britain, cattle appear to have been the favoured species across East Anglia 
throughout prehistory. In that respect, the findings from Capel St Mary fit well with broader 
regional and period patterns of cattle dominance and, in terms of contemporaneous 
assemblages from the region, West Stow would offer an appropriate comparison with its 
dominant cattle cohort.” Whether brought about by environmental factors particular to the 
area or by a cultural preference, the predominance of cattle clearly shows that beef played a 
major part in the diet of local Iron Age populations. 


Charred plant remains (Anne de Vareilles) 
All plant remains recovered were carbonised. A full methodology and comprehensive 
tabulated results are included in the archive report.” 

A single sample from Late Bronze Age pit F1670 generated a very large flot of 300ml of 
charcoal, some hulled barley (Hordeum vulgare sensu lato), emmer wheat (Triticum dicoccum 
L.), possibly spelt (Triticum spelta L.) and a possible grain of naked barley. Goosefoots 
(Atriplex patula/prostrata) and wild grass seeds make up the majority of the wild plant 
assemblage and are likely to have been collected with the crop. Seeds and grains did not occur 
in sufficient quantities to clearly represent a specific processing or cooking event, although the 
near complete absence of chaff suggests the remains accumulated after most of the processing 
was finished, perhaps during cooking sessions. The charcoal’s condition is good with many 
large pieces (>4mm across) still surviving; it is therefore likely that charcoal was discarded into 
the pit relatively soon after use. 

A total of seven Iron Age samples taken from the roundhouse gullies of Structures 1 and 2, 
the enclosure ditch and two pits were processed. The enclosure ditch samples were almost 
completely sterile, and only two or three grains associated with no more than six wild plant 
seeds were recovered from the roundhouse gullies of Structures 1 and 2. Pit E1360 [1803] had 
the largest assemblage, with 18 cereal grains — including a naked barley grain demonstrating 
the continued use of this early prehistoric crop — as well as a little hulled wheat chaff and 20 
wild plant seeds. 

Burnt waste from the final stages of crop cleaning and cooking appears to have been 
accidentally incorporated or ‘swept’ into the roundhouse gullies of Structures 1 and 2. 
Potential differences in the function of the two roundhouses could not be ascertained from the 
samples although, interestingly, the sample from the smaller roundhouse contained several 
clumps of agglomerated phytoliths, burnt plant fibres (possibly straw), very fine charcoal, 
calcite and possibly clay. These remains could point to intensive burning of sedge/reed/grass 
straw. The expected change from Bronze Age emmer wheat to Iron Age spelt wheat is nicely 
demonstrated by the presence of spelt chaff and seeds.*! Free-threshing wheat grain (Triticum 
aestivum sl.), and four stinking chamomile seeds (Anthemis cotula) were also found in Iron 
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Age contexts. These species are more commonly associated with the Roman period and the 
associated technical advances achieved in the production and processing of crops.” Indeed, 
stinking chamomile is a typical weed of heavy clay soils, and has been used to demonstrate 
the introduction of heavy mouldboard ploughs, enabling agriculture to expand onto clay-rich 
soils. 


DISCUSSION 


The later prehistoric and Early Roman remains at Days Road provide evidence of activity 
spanning some 1000 years. However, during this period, far from being continuous, 
occupation appears to have occurred in just two relatively short-lived episodes during the Late 
Bronze Age and Middle Iron Age. Furthermore, the absence of residual Early and Late Iron 
Age pottery suggests that the area saw no significant activity during the intervening periods 
and that the Early Roman field system utilised an area that had long since been abandoned as 
a settlement site. 


Late Bronze Age 

The Late Bronze Age remains excavated at Days Road, although comparatively few in terms 
of number of features, are of increased significance largely due to pit 1670 and its associated 
pottery assemblage. As discussed above, although the function of the pit remains unknown, 
the evidence suggests that pit E1670 was not necessarily a cooking pit and that the burnt fills 
probably reflect the disposal of accumulated midden material into the pit rather than in situ 
material. The environmental and faunal remains from the pit, although limited, reflect a mixed 
farming economy, with evidence of processing and consumption of grain recovered together 
with fragments of cattle and sheep/goat bone. Of more significance is the assemblage of over 
525 sherds of Post-Deverel Rimbury pottery, particularly as it came from a single feature. 
Comparable assemblages of Late Bronze Age pottery in the region, in terms of sherd count, are 
few, and within Suffolk are limited to sites such as Barham (307 sherds from a single pit) and 
Ipswich (965 sherds from six pits). The features were interpreted as an oven, in the case of 
Barham, and as ritual features associated with cremated bone and an undated inhumation at 
Ipswich. In this sense the features from both sites appear very different to pit F1670. 

While no definite structures were recorded — although the group of post-holes (Feature 
Group 1) to the north of pit E1670 can easily be interpreted as such — the significant 
‘domestic’ assemblages recovered, particularly the fragments of structural daub, suggest that 
the site can be defined as a settlement and as such it is a site of considerable significance. As 
Brudenell (above) notes, a shortage of Late Bronze Age radiocarbon dates in Suffolk generally 
makes that obtained from pit E1670 (970-820 cal BC) particularly important. Unfortunately 
the context of the site and its place within the wider Late Bronze Age landscape remains 
somewhat ambiguous. That no contemporary ditches were encountered during the excavation 
appears to rule out that the site was enclosed — like for example, the broadly contemporary 
enclosed settlement at Lofts Farm in Essex* — and the site would appear to have been an ‘open 
settlement’ (it has been considered that the Iron Age enclosure ditch may have had Late 
Bronze Age origins, but since it yielded only one sherd of residual Late Bronze Age pottery, 
and with no evidence of any ‘re-cuts’ or modifications, it must be considered a purely Iron Age 
feature). To what extent the settlement remains were situated within an organised landscape, 
perhaps with field systems as seen at Game Farm, Brandon, is also unclear.’ Fragmentary 
evidence of Bronze Age field systems has been recorded to the south of Capel St Mary at 
Vince’s Farm, Ardleigh in Essex, with possible field systems also identified to the north-east at 
Wherstead and at Ipswich airport.*’7 However, it seems likely that these field systems, 
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particularly the Vince’s Farm system, which was associated with Middle Bronze Age 
cremations, predate the settlement at Days Road. 

In terms of the wider environmental and landscape setting, the Days Road site provides 
further evidence that although the lighter soils of the Breckland and coastal areas may have 
been preferred,** by the Late Bronze Age expansion of settlement into the claylands was taking 
place. Similar settlement patterns have been recorded in Essex, where work along the route of 
the A120 between Stansted and Braintree bisected a landscape that is in many ways the 
equivalent of the Suffolk clay uplands.” Evidence of Late Bronze Age settlement has also been 
recorded at Stansted Airport,” while the closest regional parallel to the Days Road site is 
probably the Late Bronze Age site at Broad’s Green to the north of Chelmsford. Similarly 
located on the periphery of a boulder clay plateau, the site comprised the remains of a small 
rectilinear structure and associated pits.*' Brown speculates that the site was related to the 
more extensive settlement along the nearby river valleys yet also specifically located in order 
to exploit the clay uplands to the north. The same could be said for Days Road which, located 
on the transition between clay uplands and the lighter soils of the river valleys, was ideally 
placed to do this. 


Middle Iron Age 

The site’s pottery indicates that the enclosed settlement phase belongs entirely to the Middle 
Iron Age, with radiocarbon analysis of material from roundhouse gully F.1382 dating 
Structure 1 to 350-100 cal BC. The settlement is an important addition to the growing list of 
Iron Age settlement sites in Suffolk that are providing new evidence for a region which, until 
as recently as the early 1990s, was considered something of a ‘blank’ area in terms of Iron Age 
studies.” Both in terms of settlement type and distribution, the evidence from Days Road is 
significant. 

While there is some evidence of a preceding ‘open’ phase of settlement — particularly the 
location of Feature Group 3 in relation to the enclosure ditch and presumed bank — any notion 
of multiple phases of Middle Iron Age settlement is to some extent speculative and the vast 
majority of remains are almost certainly associated with the enclosure. The full extent of the 
enclosed site remains unknown, and neither aerial photographs nor topography provide any 
clue as to the likely extent of the enclosure. Nevertheless it is reasonable to say that at most 
half of the enclosure was exposed within the excavation area and even a conservative estimate 
of size and form (see Fig. 67) suggests it was substantial, measuring a minimum of 120m 
across and with an internal area certainly in excess of 1ha. Taking into account the dimensions 
of the enclosure ditch itself (up to 4.64m wide by 1.86m deep) it is clear that considerable 
labour would have been required in excavating the ditch and constructing the (presumed) 
bank, which must be considered to have had a ‘defensive’ aspect and resonates with ‘defended 
sites’ such as Wardy Hill and the ‘ringworks’ of the East Anglian fens.* 

Of the structures present, both the relative size and the finds assemblages recovered from 
each, as well as their apparent contemporaneity, suggest that while Structure 1 was almost 
certainly a domestic dwelling, Structure 2 was probably an ancillary building of some 
description. While it can be argued that post-hole arrangements may represent multiple phases 
of structure on the sites of both Structures 1 and 2, we can be confident that no more than 
two structures existed at the same time. Consequently, the structures would appear to 
represent a single household, which both the limited size of the pottery assemblage and a lack 
of ‘prestige’ items within the finds assemblage suggest was not of particularly high status and 
was possibly relatively short-lived. Whether or not more structures may exist within the 
enclosure is currently impossible to predict, especially given that potentially less than half of 
the enclosure was exposed. However, it is clear that within the excavation area the well- 
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defined ‘domestic space’ is tucked away to the side of the enclosure (away from the entrance), 
leaving a large open area — aside from the two clusters of pits/post-holes — that would allow 
for the gathering of either people, or perhaps more likely, livestock. It is also interesting to 
note that, as at sites such as the Haddenham V enclosure, rather than facing the open space 
of the enclosure interior, the roundhouse doorways adhere to a strict eastward orientation.™ 
In effect, both the enclosure entrance and its interior space were situated ‘behind’ the 
roundhouses. As such, it is clear that while the position of the enclosure entrance may well 
have been influenced by many factors, and was probably a purely pragmatic choice, the 
roundhouses clearly adhered to a rigid and widespread building tradition.* 

Environmental samples and animal bone suggest the settlement subsisted on a mixed 
farming economy during the Middle Iron Age. Cattle bone was prevalent in the animal bone 
assemblage, with smaller amounts of horse, sheep/goat and pig as well as wild species such as 
red deer and roe deer. The quantity of plant remains recovered from Iron Age features was 
relatively low but does indicate the continued use of the early prehistoric crop naked barley, 
while the presence of stinking chamomile appears to confirm that cultivation of the local 
heavy clay soils was taking place. Once again, although the lighter soils of the river valleys 
were probably favoured during the Iron Age, as in the Bronze Age, this clearly did not prevent 
the further expansion of settlement on to the claylands. 

In terms of the material culture and faunal and environmental assemblages, the Days 
Road settlement can be considered fairly typical and it fits in well with current 
understanding of the rural farming economy during the Iron Age in Suffolk.*° However, in 
terms of settlement morphology the site is in marked contrast to the predominant settlement 
pattern of open villages and farmsteads identified across the region. The Days Road site, 
with its substantial enclosure ditch clearly defining an interior settlement area, appears to be 
an anomaly in the proposed model of ‘wandering villages’ with non-permanent boundaries.” 
Indeed, enclosed or ‘defended sites’ in Suffolk appear to be the exception rather than the 
rule, with sites such as the oppidum at Burgh and the probable ritual enclosure at Barnham 
generally being considered of special status and dated firmly to the Late Iron Age,** while 
the Middle Iron Age enclosed farmstead at Foxhall to the north-east of Capel St Mary 
appears much smaller in scale.” Potential parallels are, however, recorded as (largely 
undated) cropmarks in Essex, indeed a cluster of broadly similar enclosures is recorded 
overlooking the Stour estuary c. 10km south-east of Capel St Mary. 

Whilst lacking the defensive architecture of a ‘fort’ (although in size it is potentially 
comparable to East Anglian sites such as Wardy Hill, Cambridgeshire and Narborough, 
Norfolk)" the Days Road site is clearly more than a ‘domestic compound’ like Foxhall, for 
example.® In some respects — particularly the size and morphology of the ditched enclosure — 
the closest parallels are the classic enclosed farmsteads of Wessex: sites such as Little 
Woodbury.® However, the Days Road settlement appears to lack both the longevity and/or 
density of activity recorded at these sites, as well as the apparent wealth — with its limited 
artefactual and faunal assemblages, the settlement clearly cannot be seen as the home of a 
wealthy individual/member of the elite, as the Wessex sites are commonly interpreted.“ 
Neither does the evidence suggest a place of communal gathering as at Wardy Hill, for 
example, where extensive midden deposits potentially reflect ‘group feasting’.® Generally, the 
apparent low status of the settlement, together with the fact that it appears to have been 
relatively short-lived and occupied by a single household, does not sit comfortably with the 
size of the enclosed site, the impressive dimensions of the ditch, and the fact that some 
‘communal’ effort (i.e. more labour than the single household recorded could provide) seems 
likely to have been required to construct it. How then does the Days Road enclosed settlement 
fit into the local social and economic landscape during the Middle Iron Age and what sets it 
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apart from the predominant ‘open settlements’? 

To some extent we must accept that an investigation on the scale of the Days Road 
excavation cannot answer such questions without associated landscape-scale projects. 
Nevertheless, the Days Road site suggests that enclosed sites occur alongside more open 
settlements, as has been observed in Essex, and that a relatively diverse range of Iron Age 
settlement morphology probably exists, certainly within the south of the county. It seems 
highly likely that the enclosed settlement at Days Road existed within a wider landscape of 
field systems, and the presence of probable field boundary ditches dated to the Iron Age — 
albeit broadly — is recorded immediately to the south of the enclosure (ditch F1150) and 
elsewhere in the Capel St Mary area.” Given that neither the site as a seat of a member of the 
elite nor as a place of communal gathering seems credible, perhaps the settlement is best 
interpreted as a relatively modest enclosed farmstead, albeit — considering the amount of ‘open 
space’ within the enclosure — also with a function associated with the gathering of livestock. 
This could potentially be connected with the need to protect herds and/or with livestock 
management and corralling. As discussed by Evans in relation to Wardy Hill, ‘defensive’ 
architecture represents a reaction to possible threat rather than necessarily war or conflict, 
and the enclosure may well reflect a potential need for refuge at certain times.“ Furthermore, 
that the enclosure may have been used, indeed relied upon, by an extended family or small 
community is perhaps indicated by both the its scale and the communal effort required in 
constructing it, which contrast markedly with the limited settlement evidence within it. 


Early Roman 

Following the apparent abandonment of the Middle Iron Age settlement, the mid to late first 
century AD saw the establishment of a field system and the reorganisation of the landscape. 
The Early Roman ditches truncated the preceding Middle Iron Age settlement enclosure 
without reference to its boundary, and would appear to be part of an extensive Roman field 
system in the Capel St Mary area, which has been recorded on the same alignment in a 
number of small scale building projects in the village.” 

The Days Road site was undoubtedly part of an extensive agricultural landscape, probably 
belonging to the estate of the first- to second-century AD villa at Windmill Hill to the west. 
As such, Structure 3 is best interpreted as an agricultural building such as a barn: little 
evidence of occupation was recovered from the Roman features and a pottery sherd count of 
c. 100 largely small, abraded sherds is not suggestive of a domestic context. Further indirect 
evidence of Roman activity in the landscape is provided by the relatively large quantities of 
Roman tile, which appear to have been brought to the site and reused in the medieval period. 
The source of this material is unknown, but the nearby villa site must be a good candidate. 

Virtually no evidence of activity during the later Roman and Early to Middle Saxon periods 
was encountered at Days Road and, while the land no doubt continued to be farmed — 
apparently utilising the same basic field divisions established during the Early Roman period 
— contemporary settlement was clearly located away from the site. It was not until the twelfth 
century and the establishment of the medieval farmstead, detailed in the forthcoming paper, 
that the site was once again inhabited. 
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REFINING SUFFOLK’S LATER PREHISTORIC 
CERAMIC SEQUENCE: IRON AGE POTTERY AND 
SETTLEMENT REMAINS AT MORLAND ROAD, 
IPSWICH 


by MATTHEW BRUDENELL and SHANNON HOGAN 


INTRODUCTION 


THE CURRENCY AND absolute chronology of later prehistoric potting traditions in Suffolk 
are arguably less secure than for the neighbouring counties of Essex and Cambridgeshire. 
Although Suffolk now boasts a number of substantial pottery assemblages, largely as a 
consequence of developer-funded excavations in the past two decades, there is still a dearth of 
published, high-precision radiocarbon dates to help anchor the county’s ceramic sequence. 
These problems are particularly acute for the Iron Age, where there are currently fewer than 
five pottery-associated dates in print,' most of which are low-resolution determinations based 
on unspecified charcoal. Responding to this need to refine the ceramic sequence, and publish 
more stratified groups of later prehistoric pottery generally from the region, this paper takes as 
its focus a well preserved but relatively modest-sized assemblage of pottery (430 sherds, 4.5kg) 
recovered from an Iron Age settlement site on land adjacent to Morland Road, Ipswich 
(IPS617, centred on TM 1790 4170). Excavated by the Cambridge Archaeological Unit in 2010 
(on behalf of Orwell Housing Association Ltd), and summarised below, the limited exposures 
revealed a scattering of pits, post-holes, gullies and a single post-built roundhouse. Of greatest 
significance were a series of refuse-rich pits, yielding many partial vessel profiles, loomweight 
fragments and botanical remains. Two accelerator mass spectrometry (AMS) radiocarbon dates 
achieved for the site’s largest pit assemblages serve to secure the ceramic chronology, placing 
the bulk of pottery, and the pits groups themselves, firmly in the Middle Iron Age. 


Setting and site summary 

Located some 3km south-east from the historic centre of Ipswich, and occupying a prominent 
hilltop position overlooking the River Orwell (c. 400m to the west), the small development 
plot defining the main excavation area off Morland Road covered just 0.05ha (Figs 72-73). 
The site was formerly home to a tarmacked car park and council depot, with the underlying 
subsoils falling between 36.0 and 7.5m AOD, upon glaciofluvial drift deposits of sands and 
gravels. Although nothing but a thin ploughsoil/subsoil horizon survived beneath the concrete 
and hardcore levelling layers, mainly in the south of the site, most of the cut archaeological 
features had suffered only moderate truncation. Some areas of the site were pockmarked by 
modern disturbance and tree-throws, but on the whole, the preservation was surprisingly 
good considering the circumstances. 

In view of the objectives of this paper, only a summary of the site’s sequence and its principal 
feature groups are provided, though for details of all the archaeological deposits the reader is 
referred to the assessment report.* Of obvious concern in this context is the Iron Age 
archaeology, but mention should also be made of the series of shallow, parallel running 
Romano-British ditches in the north of the site (width range: 0.41-1.05m; depth range 
0.05-0.48m), one of which (F.28) yielded fragments of pottery dated c. AD 50-70. Also 
worthy of mention is the beam slot located towards the centre of the excavation area (F.26), 
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FIG. 72 — Site location. 


presumably attesting to a small rectilinear structure. The date of this setting is uncertain, 
though its alignment sits awkwardly with the ditches to the north, perhaps implying a later 
post-Roman origin. 
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FIG. 73 — Site plan. 


Whilst some ambiguity must also surround the phasing of the site’s other sterile pits and 
post-holes (numbering 41 in total), the character of their fills was in keeping with those more 
securely dated to the Iron Age on ceramic grounds (27 features). Broadly speaking, the 
features assigned to this period formed a scattered swathe of pits (17 features), post-holes (48) 
and short lengths of gully (four features), defining part of what appears to be an unenclosed 
settlement focus straddling the hilltop. Indeed, in terms of both general site morphology and 
location, the remains are entirely typical for the Iron Age in Suffolk.? Obviously, in this 
instance, the occupation scatter extends beyond the boundaries of the excavation area itself, 
preventing any detailed discussion of site development, settlement scale, or potentially, any 
broader comments on socio-economic status (this also being curtailed by the poor 
preservation of the bone — only 18 assessable specimens recovered from three features: cow, 
sheep/goat, pig, and bird represented). That being said, some nuancing is possible on the basis 
of ceramic dating, and the spatial zoning of features. 

Certainly, at a basic level, a distinction can be drawn between the northern, higher end of the 
excavation area, where a series of the site’s largest pits were located, and the southern, lower 
slopes characterised by clusters of post-holes and small pits. In the case of the latter, it is possible 
to identify at least one structure amidst the post-hole scatter: a c. 7m in diameter post-built 
roundhouse with south-east facing porch structure (Fig. 73A). Defined by a group of ten 
surviving post-holes (diameter range: 0.25-0.57m; depth range: 0.10-24m), the form of the 
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‘ Dimensions: : 
Fie | jength/width/depth (m) Mus 
2.11kg pottery; 0.04kg burnt clay; 0.76kg triangular loomweight frags; 78 
calcined mammalian animal bone frags; arable weed seeds (knotgrass, black- 
4 1.8/1.5/0.3 bindweed, sheep’s fescue, meadow-grass, black-grass, rye brome and sterile 
aaa brome), cereal grains (barley, emmer/spelt wheat and free threshing wheat), 
wild plant food seeds (hazelnut and blackberry), and seeds of wetland plants 
(common spikerush and true sedge) 
35 1.6/1.0/0.3 0.31kg pottery; 0.02 burnt clay 
37 1.1/1.1/0.2 0.14kg pottery; 0.08kg burnt clay; 1 burnt flint 
0.83kg pottery — one largely complete jar, inverted towards base of pit; 0.07kg 
38 1.5/1.2/0.9 burnt clay; 9 animal bone frag. (pig & cow identified); arable weed seeds (gorse, 
ae elder, henbane, chickweed, sheep’s sorrel, dwarf mallow, clover, and cleavers) 
and cereal grains (barley and emmer/spelt wheat) 
5] 2.0/1.5/0.4 i pottery; 0.25 kg burnt clay/oven lining; 0.67kg triangular loomweight 
58 1.7/0.5/0.1 0.52kg pottery; 0.03kg burnt clay/structural daub 


TABLE 1 — Principal finds from the site’s larger pits 


structure is reminiscent of buildings dating to the earlier rather than later first millennium BC, 
with the closest published parallel from Suffolk being the Early Iron Age roundhouse at Barham.’ 
Although finds were not forthcoming from the Morland Road example, it is not inconceivable 
that this building also had its origins in the earlier Iron Age, since non-residual sherds in Early 
Iron Age-type fabrics (essentially burnt flint-and-sand tempered wares) were recovered from 
several adjacent features, including post-holes E14 and E18, and pits F.1 and E32. 

The rest of the site’s pottery and diagnostic artefacts, however, were unequivocally Middle 
Iron Age: the most substantial finds assemblages deriving from the larger pits perched on the 
higher contours, some 10m north of the main post-hole scatter. These six features (F.24, E35, 
E37, E38, E51 and E58) were broadly oval in plan, displaying dark charcoal-rich fills, the 
contents of which are summarised in Table 1. Notable from pits F.24 and E38 (Fig. 74) is the 
range of charred cereal grains (barley, emmer/spelt wheat, and more unusually free threshing 
wheat and rye), wild seeds, and arable weed species.’ These hint at a diverse arable economy, 
with the presence of common spikerush and true sedge seeds suggesting some cultivation of 
seasonally damp land and/or the collection of wetland plant resources. At a more general level 
— and notwithstanding caveats about differential feature preservation — it seems likely that the 
primary function of the northern pits was storage, whereas the settings in the south were 
mainly structure-related. 


THE POTTERY 


The excavations yielded 430 sherds (5483g) of pottery, with a mean sherd weight (MSW) of 
12.8g. The material was recovered from a total of 33 features, with the largest assemblages 
deriving from four pits in the northern half of the site: 24, F38, E51 and E58. Each 
contained over 500g of Middle Iron Age pottery, and together they account for 59% of sherds 
in the overall assemblage, or 76% of the material by weight. In total 400 sherds of Middle 
Iron Age type-pottery were recovered from Morland Road, with 21 of the remaining 
fragments dating to the Early Iron Age (287g - mainly from the southern half of the site), and 
nine to the early Roman period (77g, all from ditch F.28). This report focuses on the Middle 
Iron Age component, but provides a quantified characterisation of the whole assemblage, fully 
recorded following the recommendations of the Prehistoric Ceramic Research Group. 
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FIG. 74 — Sections of pits E24 and F.38, with photograph of pot in situ. 


Fabrics and vessel forms 

Six principal fabric types were distinguished macroscopically (Table 2). These may be 
subdivided further on the basis of inclusion density, but in the absence of a petrological 
analysis, a simple series was deemed appropriate for this report. In general, most of the sherds 
(95% by weight) contained a mix of quartz sand, chopped vegetable matter and/or mica in 
their matrix (fabrics Q, QVE and QM) - subtle shifts in the balance of these ‘ingredients’ 
giving rise to the spectrum of fabric variability. The only clearly unassociated fabric types were 
FQ and FQVE, distinguished by their inclusions of crushed burnt flint. These sherds are 
thought to be of Early Iron Age origin, c. 600-350 BC, with non-residual sherds deriving from 
pit E1, post-holes E14 and E18, and pit/post-hole F.32. 

Overall, fabric type QVE dominated the assemblage, accounting for 66% of the pottery, 
followed by fabric Q with 19% — both typical of Middle Iron Age assemblages from Suffolk 
and neighbouring counties. The remaining 15% of the pottery was shared amongst fabric 
types QM (9%), FQ (4%), FQVE (1%) and QI (<1%). In each instance the clays and 
tempering agents could have been obtained from the local landscape within a kilometre of the 
site. Flints and sands were readily available from the site’s own subsoils, whilst suitable 
potting clays could have been extracted from the River Orwell’s foreshore. This does not 
preclude the possibility that some vessels were acquired from further afield. Indeed, the 
character of the quartz grains in some FQ and Q sherds is remarkably similar to those 
observed at the Early Iron Age site off Whitehouse Road, Ipswich (IPS247), c. 7km to the 
north-west. 
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Pabite No./wt. (g) % of fabric No./wt. sherds % of fabric MNV MNV 
sherds (by wt.) burnished burnished (by wt.) burnished 
Q 147/1059 19.3 20/115 10.9 16 2 
QM 17/469 8.6 11/211 45.0 4 5 
QI 3/30 0.5 - - 1 - 
QVE 243/3641 66.4 20/273 75 38 6 
FQVE 6/70 1.3 - - - 
FQ 14/214 3.9 - - 1 - 
Total 430/5483 100.0 51/599 10.9 60 11 


TABLE 2 — Fabric frequency and the relationship to burnishing and vessel counts. 
MNV = minimum number of vessels, calculated as the total number of different rims and bases. 


Quartz sand fabrics (Q): Sparse to common quartz sand. Some sherds contain coarse rounded 
and sub-rounded quartz grains (mainly 1—-2mm in size, with some up to 4mm), rare mica, 
and/or very rare linear voids from burnt out vegetable matter. 

Ouartz sand and mica fabrics (QM): Sparse to common quartz sand and moderate mica. 
Fabric may also contain rare rounded and sub-rounded quartz grains (mainly <1.5mm) and/or 
very rare linear voids from burnt-out vegetable matter. 

Crushed quartz and quartz sand fabric (Ol): Sparse to moderate fine or coarsely crushed 
angular quartz (<2.5mm), and moderate quartz sand. Fabric may contain rare mica and rare 
voids from burnt-out vegetable matter, normally appearing at the vessel surface. 

Ouartz sand and vegetable tempered fabrics (OVE): Sparse to common quartz sand and spare 
to common linear voids from burnt-out vegetable matter. Voids are visible on the sherd surface 
and/or the sherd section. Some sherds contain rare rounded and sub-rounded quartz grains 
(mainly <1.5mm) and/or rare mica flecks. 

Burnt flint, sand and vegetable tempered fabrics (FOVE): Sparse to moderate fine to medium 
crush burnt flint (<2mm), sparse to moderate voids from burnt-out vegetable matter, and 
moderate to common quartz sand. 

Burnt flint and quartz sand fabrics (FQ): Sparse to common fine to coarse burnt flint (up to 4mm), 
with moderate quartz sand. Some sherds contain coarse sub-rounded quartz grains (mainly 2-3mm). 


ar MNV No./wt. (g) Rim diameter 
Form Descupuon mY burnished sical range (cm) 
ye Slack shouldered jar with a short upright 2 1 21/395 10-22 
neck and rim 
Jar with a pronounced rounded shouldered 
B and short off-set upright neck. Constricted 2 - 2/53 18-24 
mouth 
D Slack shouldered jar with outwardly flared 3 2 4/74 24 
neck 
J Jar with a marked almost angular 1 7 1/20 ; 
shouldered and out turned neck 
F S-profile bowl or squat jar 2 2 2/37 - 
Globular or ovoid bowl/squat jar with no 
L distinct neck zone, but a clearly defined 5 2 9/584 11-16 
rim 
P Straight sided or slightly convex walled 7 7 93/729 21-28 
jar with no distinct neck zone 
Misc. _ Bipartite jar with short in-turned neck 1 1 1/28 - 
Total 28 8 63/1920 10-28cm 


TABLE 3 — Quantification of vessel forms. The lettered form series relates to that developed by J.D. Hill 
which is widely employed in northern East Anglia. The descriptions are a simplified version of those fully 
published by Hill and Horne (174) and Hill and Braddock (155-56). MNV = minimum number of vessels. 
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FIG. 75 — Vessel rim diameters (21 different rims, only three from non-form assigned vessels). 
All are dated to the Middle Iron Age except one Roman vessel (14cm in diameter) and one 
Early Iron Age vessel (16cm in diameter). 


Based on the total number of different rims and bases identified, the assemblage is estimated 
to include a minimum of 60 different vessels (47 different rims, 12 different bases and one 
complete profile). Most displayed squared-topped rims with expanded, rounded, or lipped 
exteriors, whilst the majority of bases had simple flattened feet. In total, 28 vessels were 
sufficiently intact to allow form ascription; all of Middle Iron Age origin. These included a 
total of 63 sherds (1920g), representing 15% of the assemblage by count or 35% by weight. 
The identifiable forms comprised a variety of slack- and round-shouldered jars, and a series 
of slightly globular bowls/squat jars (Table 3 and Fig. 75). As is typical of Middle Iron Age 
assemblages in East Anglia, slack-shouldered jars of Form A dominate the group. These are 
always found in a range of sizes, and seem to have fulfilled a variety of cooking and serving 
functions.° Forms B, D and J are closely related, as are the slightly globular pots of Form L, 
which are normally of small size. The burnished vessels in Form L and F are more bowl-like 
in profile, and possibly functioned as table-wares. The presence of carbonized residues also 
indicates that some pots were used for cooking. These survived on 13 sherds (703g), relating 
to a maximum of ten vessels — food crusts from two of which were successfully sampled for 
radiocarbon dating (see below). 


Surface treatment and decoration 
Surface treatment ranged from rough wiping through to careful burnishing and polishing. The 
burnished/polished sherds constitute the ‘fineware’ component, and comprise vessels 


Laboratory : Radiocarbon Calibrated Date (% confidence) 
Feature Material 
Code Age (BP) 68.2% 95.4% 
SUERC-40149 F.24 Carpanised pat 2210 +/- 30 360-200 BC 380-200 BC 
residue (internal) 
SUERC-40150 F.38 ae onieed Be 2250 t/- 35 390-230 BC 400-200 BC 


residue (internal) 


TABLE 4 — Radiocarbon dating results. 
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potentially capable of holding liquids and beverages. In total 51 sherds (599g) were burnished 
representing 12% of the assemblage by sherd count or 11% by weight. Most vessels finished 
in this manner had been fired in a reducing atmosphere to produce a deep, even black or dark 
grey colour. On the whole, this finish tended to be reserved for vessels made with fine sandy 
clays and sparse inclusions, particular sherds in fabric QM, and forms F and L. 

The assemblage also included 21 decorated sherds (797g) relating to a maximum of 14 
vessels, none of which was burnished. The repertoire was restricted to fingertip/nail 
treatments (nine sherds, 674g), tool impressing (one sherd, 2g), scoring (eight sherds, 77g), 
and the moulding of cordons on a Roman vessel (three sherds, 41g). With the exception of 
one sherd (26g), all the fingertip/nail impressions were found on rim-tops, and were associated 
with forms A, D, L and P jars/bowls, with rim diameters of 11-24cm (five different vessels 
with decorated rim-tops). 


Date, assemblage affinities and key ceramic groups 

The pottery from Morland Road constitutes a fairly modest sized prehistoric assemblage, 
albeit one in which a number of partial vessel profiles can be reconstructed. Elsewhere in 
eastern England, this group might not have attracted such attention, or been deemed worthy 
of publication in its own right. Yet since few Iron Age assemblages have made it to print in 
Suffolk, this becomes a valuable and much needed addition to the county corpus. Indeed, its 
significance is enhanced further by the fact that two high-precision AMS radiocarbon dates 
have been obtained for the pottery. These not only serve to anchor the dating of the site’s key 
feature assemblages, but help in the processes of securing an absolute chronology for Suffolk’s 
later prehistoric ceramic sequence. 

On conventional grounds of typo-chronology, the vast majority of the site’s prehistoric 
pottery can be given a general Middle/later Iron Age date, c. 350-50 BC, with the group 
finding parallels with pottery from Barnham, Burgh, Spong Hill and West Stow.’ However, the 
two radiocarbon determinations from pit E24 and F.38 refine the dating resolution, placing 
the bulk of the assemblage in the earlier part of the Middle Iron Age, prior to the second 
century BC (Table 4 and Fig. 76). Given the importance of these dates, both assemblages will 
be briefly described, along with the site’s two other key groups from pit F.51 and E58. 

The largest single assemblage derived from F.24, which yielded 125 sherds (2109g). Based 
on the total number of different rims and bases present, the pit is estimated to have contained 
sherds from a minimum of 29 separate pots, all in varying states of fragmentation and 
abrasion. Most were represented by small, partially abraded sherds, mixed amongst the 
occasional large piece, including 19 refitting fragments. The deposit was therefore 
characterised by a mixed ceramic refuse, with sherds from different pots displaying diverse 
post-breakage histories. In overall composition this was quite similar to the assemblage from 
pit E51 (67 sherds, 714g), the only major distinction being the size of the groups and the 
number of vessels represented (ten in total). Smaller still was the group from pit F.58, which 
comprised only 16 sherds (517g), most of which belonged to the lower walls and base of a 
single unburnished jar. 

The assemblage from pit E38 (37 sherds, 834g) was also dominated by fragments of a single 
vessel, but in this instance the pot was in a near complete state. This was found toward the 
base of the pit, in an upturned position (Fig. 74). On these grounds it is tempting to view this 
as a formal/structured deposit. However, the question of what logic guided this act is more 
difficult to discern. On the one hand, complete pots are fairly unusual in Middle Iron Age 
contexts, suggesting the vessel may have been specially selected and careful placed. On the 
other, detailed inspection reveals that the vessel was functionally redundant, after what 
appears to be a failed attempt to repair an old crack in the lower wall — the two repair holes 
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FIG. 76 — Pottery from radiocarbon dated contexts. 1-3, pit E38; 4-17, pit E24. 1. Form L, Fabric QVE, 
fingertip impressions on rim-top and two repair holes (rim 78%) residue sampled form C14 dating); 


2. Form D, Fabric QVE, burnished; 3. Form A, Fabric QVE, fingernail impressions on rim-top (rim 8%); 
4. Form P, Fabrics QVE (rim 36%); 5. Form B, Fabric QVE (rim 5%); 6. Form A, Fabric QVE, burnished; 
7. Form L, Fabric QVE, repair hole (rim 10%); 8. Form A, Fabric QM (rim 10%); 9. Form A, Fabric QVE 


(rim 13%); 10. Form F, Fabric QVE, burnished; 11. Form A, Fabric QM, burnished (rim 10%); 
12. Form D, Fabric Q, fingertip impressions on rim-top (rim 8%); 13. Form B, Fabric QVE (rim 8%); 
14. Form A, Fabric Q (rim 10%); 15. Form misc., Fabric QVE, burnished; 16. Form A, Fabric Q; 


17. Form A, Fabric QVE (rim 18%). 
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being clearly visible. It may therefore be the case that this pot was simply regarded as refuse, 
and was discarded in a less considered manner alongside other ceramic fragments (whose 
composition was similar to that from F.24 and E.51). 

Ultimately the status of this deposit is somewhat ambiguous, so various interpretations 
might be forwarded. By contrast, the ceramic compositions in the surrounding pits appear to 
constitute a generalised pottery-rich detritus, presumably relating to more routine refuse 
management practices (albeit ones informed by specific cultural attitudes towards rubbish). 
That being the case, it is notable that no refitting sherds were identified between these major 
pit deposits, despite their close proximity and an intensive search for cross-joins. This may be 
a small detail, but it is one that offers clues to the nature/temporality of depositional practice 
on the site. Crucially, it implies that ceramic refuse was not being pooled for long periods on 
a single common midden source prior to interment. If this was the case, then we would 
anticipate cross-feature joins, as acts of deposition would have drawn upon the same mixed 
source of detritus, with sherds from the same vessels entering different pits. As such, the 
absence of these connections implies that refuse was managed rather differently, perhaps with 
localised accumulations being generated and deposited on a more regular basis. Of course, our 
understating of these dynamics is extremely hazy, but it is clear that the practices responsible 
for the formation of these pit deposits were different to those reconstructed for other materials 
at prehistoric sites including Kilverstone, Norfolk, or Broom, Bedfordshire.’ 


DISCUSSION 


With so little of the Iron Age settlement exposed at Morland Road, it difficult to draw any 
firm conclusions about the character of the site or its long term history. Based on the evidence 
at hand, however, it seems likely that the settlement was unenclosed, comprising a loosely 
agglomerated swathe of pits, post-holes and gullies. The patterning of these features is equally 
hard to interpret, although the complete plan of a post-built roundhouse was discernible at 
the southern, lower end of the site. This was uncovered amidst a scatter of other post settings, 
some presumably relating to further structures in this zone. Clearly, not all of these features 
were contemporary, as several intercut. In this instance, then, it seems probable that several 
different episodes of activity, and/or phases or structural reworking are represented. Such a 
suggestion finds support from the pottery from the area, which includes both Early and 
Middle Iron Age-type wares (the latter dominating). A degree of time depth is therefore 
implied, and on morphological grounds alone it seems wise to place the roundhouse towards 
the beginning of the settlement sequence, some time in the Early Iron Age, c. 600-350 BC. 
By contrast, the standout features in the northern half of the site were the series of oval pits, 
whose form and larger dimensions suggest that they originally served a storage role. In all cases, 
these pits were backfilled with dark, artefact-rich soils; their finds inventories including a mix of 
Middle Iron Age pottery, loomweight fragments, animal bones, pieces of structural daub or oven 
lining, and charred cereals. Such material compositions are characteristic of a generalised 
occupation ‘refuse’, implying that domestic waste was drawn from contexts such as surface 
middens. Some of these acts of deposition were no doubt conducted in response to practical 
considerations, such as the need sometimes to remove spent materials from the surface of 
occupation. However, the inversion of the semi-complete pot in pit E38 is unquestionably 
enigmatic, and though the vessel may have been functionally redundant when deposited, its 
apparent ‘placement’ invites us to view this act as something more overtly expressive or symbolic. 
On a wider note, the artefacts themselves attest to a range of activities that are typical of 
the region’s Iron Age farmsteads — evidence of food preparation and consumption, weaving, 
crop processing and animal husbandry — in short, the residues of an agrarian economy. 
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Lacking are metal finds, objects of personal adornment, or other artefacts which might invoke 
a sense of the occupants’ social standing. This need not imply that the settlement was a lowly 
farmstead, though, since it is doubtful whether ‘status’ can be inferred in such a 
straightforward way from the archaeological record. In fact, artefact repertoires appear to be 
remarkably uniform across all types of site in the Middle Iron Age in East Anglia, with 
Morland Road being no exception. 

Typical also is the unenclosed nature of the occupation. Open settlements akin to Morland 
Road have long been recognised as a characteristic feature of the Iron Age in Suffolk and 
Norfolk,’ though it is now clear that enclosures of varying magnitude also form part of the 
settlement geography (e.g. Burgh, Foxhall and Days Road, Capel St Mary).'? However, the 
nature of the relationship between these different types of site is far from understood. Some 
form of social/settlement hierarchy might well be envisaged, but it is equally likely there is a 
chronological dimension, with enclosures potentially appearing later in the Iron Age sequence. 
Similar trends are certainly evident elsewhere in eastern England and the east Midlands," 
though whether or not these patterns are relevant to Suffolk remains to be seen. Clearly, 
dating will be critical to answering this question, particularly the radiocarbon dating of 
pottery assemblages, since these are the artefacts most commonly relied upon for phasing. 

Superficially, Middle Iron Age potting traditions seem to change relatively little over the 
course of the mid fourth to first century BC, meaning that ceramics (at present) are quite a 
blunt typo-chronological instrument. But if truth be told, there have been few attempts to 
examine the possibility of change by tracing subtle variations, especially within the larger 
assemblages recently unearthed.’ Further refinement may therefore be possible, especially if 
dates are routinely obtained for key groups. The Morland Road determinations are important 
in this respect, for they serve to identify a group of earlier Middle Iron Age pottery which 
unequivocally predates the second century BC. The lower limits of the dating bracket also help 
to clarify the chronological endpoint of the region’s Early Iron Age ceramic traditions, which 
now seem not to extend beyond the early to mid fourth century BC.'’ Combined, this places 
Suffolk’s Iron Age ceramic sequence on a much firmer footing, though further programmes of 
dating will still be required to properly secure the chronological framework. 
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NOTES 


Martin 1999, 62, 82; Tabor 2014, 186-95. 

Hogan 2011. 

Martin 1988, 68; 1993, 56; 1999, 51. 

Martin 1993, 27, Fig. 15. 

Rye was introduced during the first millennium BC, but is only found sporadically in Iron Age contexts in 

Southern Britain. For further discussion see Cunliffe 2005, 410; and Jones 1996, 33. 

6 Hill and Braddock 2006, 169-75. 

7  Barnham: Martin 1993, 14-16, particularly Fig. 10, nos. 11-18; Burgh: Martin 1988, 38-39, particularly 
Figs. 19-20, nos. 1-28; Spong Hill: Gregory 1995, 90-94: West Stow: Martin 1989, 65-68; West 1989, 
60-65, particularly Fig. 46. 

8 Kilverstone: Garrow et al. 2006; Broom: Brudenell and Cooper 2008. 
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9 eg. Clarke 1939, 16. 

10 Burgh: Martin 1988; Foxhall: Martin 1999, 58, Fig. 3.8; Days Road: Tabor 2014, 181-85, 200-2. 
11 Bryant 1997, 28. 

12 Though this is now being studied by Sarah Percival as part of her PhD. 

13 Brudenell 2012. 
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MEDIEVAL ROOD SCREENS IN SUFFOLK: 
THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND PAINTING DATES 


by SIMON A. COTTON, HELEN E. LUNNON AND LUCY J. WRAPSON 


THE INTERIOR OF the medieval parish church in Europe was dominated by the Rood, 
bearing the figure of the crucified Christ. In many places, including England, the Rood 
surmounted a screen, usually with associated loft, which together with screens in minor 
chapels fulfilled the role of dividing areas of sacred space.' Perhaps the closest Continental 
parallels to the British screens are to be found in Brittany.’ 

The screens of England and Wales have long been studied,’ and several recent regional 
studies betoken a reawakening of interest in them.* More late medieval wooden rood screens 
survive in the churches of Norfolk and Suffolk than anywhere else in the country, and their 
figure paintings are of particular interest, in some cases influenced by contemporary European 
models.’ The screens and their imagery have been seen as evidence of the vitality of late- 
medieval Catholicism.’ The woodwork is also noteworthy,’ not least at Wyverstone, where, 
uniquely, the figures on the rood screen are carved in relief, a feature more usually associated 
with stalls and benches. Though the woodwork is essential to the construction of the screen 
and to both support and contextualise the painted images, it has received less attention than 
the paintings, which have a more immediate impact. 

In some cases, it has been possible to use design features in the carpentry to link screens into 
groups as with the Norfolk examples of Buxton, Tacolneston, Fritton, Seething, Lessingham, 
Yelverton and Beeston S Mary. Recent research on Suffolk screens has suggested a number of 
links in the woodwork between screens in churches close to each other, notably Eye and 
Yaxley; Sudbury All Saints, Sudbury St Peter, Great Cornard, Clare and Kersey (Suffolk) and 
Wendens Ambo (Essex).’ A larger group of screens with some relationships in their carpentry 
has been identified, comprising’ the Norfolk churches of Rockland St Peter (originally in 
Tottington), Great Ellingham, Saham Toney, Barnham Broom, Welborne and Scarning, and 
the Suffolk churches of Langham, Risby, Stowlangtoft, Rickinghall Inferior and Great 
Livermere, with evidence for others, notably Pakenham." 

Dating evidence, primarily drawn from late medieval wills, exists for many Norfolk 
screens,” but such evidence has only been published for a few of those screens in Suffolk." 
The purpose of this article is therefore to present collected documentary information for 
medieval Suffolk rood screens, of which some 154 survive. 

Detailed contracts for making rood screens are rare, with none in Suffolk, though there is 
evidence for agreements at Clare and Thorington, described in their Gazetteer entries. The 
1520 agreement between the parish of Great St Mary’s, Cambridge, and the Suffolk carpenters 
Roger Bell and John Nun to make a new rood loft specified the screens of Thriplow and 
Gazeley as models.* This screen no longer survives, nor does that of the chapel of St Mary- 
in-the-Fields in Norwich, made following a contract of 1501, which received a major bequest 
in a will of that year.’ 

Most of the evidence for making and painting these Suffolk screens arises from bequests in 
wills. Though this does not amount to concrete proof that the work was actually carried out,'° 
where both dated screens and bequests survive there is a good correlation. The one Suffolk 
screen bearing a date (1530) is that at Coddenham, where there is a substantial bequest to 
making the candlebeam in a will of 1525. Similar correlations are found in Norfolk, examples 
being Burlingham St Andrew, Ludham, Trunch and Wellingham.” 
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As a new rood screen was often provided as part of a greater building campaign,'* we have 
given fabric bequests for a number of Suffolk churches. In several cases, such as Boxford, Bury 
St Mary, Clare, Combs, Glemsford and Long Melford, there is a clear association between 
major works and making a new rood screen, but elsewhere (e.g. Bardwell, Bungay St Mary) 
the new screen was installed considerably later. 

The word candlebeam appears frequently in Suffolk wills, and appears to be used 
interchangeably with rood loft and perke, the latter being the most frequent Norfolk word 
(which is seldom encountered in Suffolk). 


Abbreviations 
S indicates surviving screenwork. 


BW = Suffolk Record Office, Bury St Edmunds, Sudbury Archdeaconry Court will register 
(IC/500/2/) 

CCA Canterbury Cathedral Archives and Library, Canterbury Sede Vacante wills. 
(CCA/DCc/) 

ERO. Essex County Record Office, Chelmsford 

IW Suffolk Record Office, Ipswich, Suffolk Archdeaconry Court will register (IC/AA2/) 

LPL Lambeth Palace Library 

NCC Norfolk Record Office, Norwich Consistory Court wills 

PCC The National Archives (TNA), Prerogative Court of Canterbury wills (PROB 11/) 


Indexes for the Norwich Consistory Court, Sudbury Archdeaconry Court and Suffolk 
Archdeaconry Court wills are available as follows: 


Index of Wills proved in the Consistory Court of Norwich, 1370-1550, Norwich, Norfolk 
Record Society, 16 (3 parts), 1943. 

Index of the Probate Records of the Court of the Archdeacon of Suffolk 1444-1700, vols. I 
and II, British Record Society vols 90 and 91, 1979 and 1980 respectively. 

Index of the Probate Records of the Court of the Archdeacon of Sudbury 1354-1700, vols. 
I and II, British Record Society, vols 95 and 96, 1984. 


GAZETTEER 


Akenham. 1468, 6s 8d to making a candlebeam (Thomas Heryng, IW 2/169). 

Alderton. 1524, 20s to making a new rood loft with Mary and John (Edmund Blownffeld, 
IW 9/35). 

Aldham. 1525, ‘I bequeath I will have the rood there upon the candlebeam set up higher 
and Mary & John and two new angels and the breast under the rood korvyn and when that 
is done I will have all this painted and gilt whatsoever the cost. I will have bought two 
standards of brass to stand in the choir and I will my executors bestow therein 40s. I will my 
executors shall buy four candlesticks of brass for the candlebeam, I give six kine [cows] unto 
the church of Aldham to keep my obit with as long as the world stand’ (Robert Clifford, PCC 
Ti/22): 

S. Bardwell. 1498, 20s to candlebeam (Thomas Cage, BW 13/89); 1503, 20s to making new 
candlebeam (John Doo, BW 12/55); 1503, 6s 8d to the new candlebeam (Robert Banyard, BW 
13/138); 1504, 20s to paint candlebeam (William Seffrey, BW 13/112). 

Fabric bequests: The main building campaign at Bardwell seems to predate the candlebeam by 
some while, viz: 1409, 6s 8d to the fabric of the tower (Reginald Payn, BW 1/124); 1440, to 
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the new work of the church, 3s 4d; to the new work of the church all the mass pence coming 
from the brothers and sisters of the guild of St Peter (John North, BW 9/13); 1454, 20s to 
buying lead (to the ‘emendation’ of the church) (William Atherene, BW 9/177); 1460, 2s to 
reparation of the porch (William Ingland, BW 9/246). The roof bears the date 1421.” 

S. Barking. 1464, 5 marks to the reparation of the rood loft, viz: ‘ad imaginis Crucifixi ste 
me s Johis Evangelisti @ duobz Archangelorum’ (John Cole, TW 2/152). 

Fabric bequest: 1473, 15s 8d to a fodder of lead (sign of roofing) (John Flegg, IW 2/284). 

Barnby. 1524, 6s 8d to gild perke (William Seman, IW 9/59). 

S. Barningham. 1469, 3 acres of land at ‘Alfatysmer’ to be sold to aid the making of the new 
beam called [the] ‘candlybem’ in the said church (Adam Berweham, BW 10/454). 

Fabric bequests: 1431, 10s to tower (Robert Meller, NCC Surflete 71); 1439, 3s 4d to tower 
(Mary Onge, BW 9/23); 1440, 8s 8d to new tower (John Agas, BW 9/29). 

S. Bedfield. The screen is inscribed on the north side to ‘Elys and Isabella (i.e. Elizabeth) his 

wife’; on the south side to ‘Robert Mayhew and Robert and Alicia Din’. 
Bequests: 1522, 6s 8d towards painting the candlebeam (Elizabeth Kerych, IW 8/268); 1529, 
26s 8d towards gilding the candlebeam (John Elyse (he had a wife named Elizabeth), IW 
10/43). Robert Din may refer to Robert Denny, whose will of 1533 was proved in 1535 (IW 
12/63). 

Benhall. 1525, 6s 8d to paint candlebeam (Alice Houteman, IW 9/68). 

S. Blythburgh. 1506, reference to two archangels with rood group (John Wulsy, IW 4/226). 
Terminus ante quem for screen and rood. 

Fabric bequests: 1442, 20 marks to fabric of chancel if they wish to rebuild (John Greyve, IW 
1/1). Further bequests to chancel continue to 1478, e.g. 1463 to glazing a window on the 
south side of the new chancel (John Aleyn, IW 2/62). 

Boxford. 1494, 9 marks to ‘reparation’ of rood loft (John Ffen, BW 13/71); 1496, 4 marks 
to new rood loft (John Glaswk, BW 13/96); 1502, 40s to new candlebeam (Anne Smith, BW 
12/62); 1504, 5 marks ‘to the payntyng of the new candellbeme’ (Richard Smyth, PCC 
14/329); 1515, 20s to the ‘gyldyng of the rodeloft’ (John Clerk, PCC 18/146); 1515, 5 marks 
to painting of the rood loft (John King, PCC 18/212); 1517, £6 13s 4d to painting the rood 
loft (Henry Steruppe, PCC 18/536). 

Fabric bequests: 1469, 6s 8d to new porch; 6s 8d ‘ad opus le ele de novo ibm edificand’ 
(Robert Wasscher, BW 10/450); 1476, buried in new porch, and leaves 40s to its reparation 
(William Cowper, BW 11/133); 1496, ‘new yele’ referred to (John Glaswk, BW 13/96). 

Bradfield. 1500, bequest to make new images on rood beam (Alex Syr, NCC Cage 141). 
There is no internal evidence identifying the precise Bradfield parish. 

S. Bramfield. No bequests to screen. 

Fabric bequest: 1509, ‘to the reparation of Bramfield church 4 pecs tymber ther beyng and 
33s 4d in money unto the seelyng of the said church’ (Edmond Clerke (of Walberswick), NCC 
Spyltimber 7) (Figs 77-78). 

Bredfield. 1558, 6s 8d to the rood loft (Robert Hoye, rector, NCC Jerves 325). Will made on 
19 August; Mary I died on 17 November 1558, so this bequest may not have been executed. 

Bromeswell. 1526, 6s 8d to gild candlebeam (Robert Marsh, IW 6/133). 

S. Brundish. 1495, 40s to paint new candlebeam (Roger Brodhok of Horham, NCC Typpes 
93); 1504, 20s reparation of candlebeam (William Baldry, IW 4/142); 1506, 13s 4d to paint 
candlebeam (William Goche, IW 5/6); 1507, 20s paint candlebeam (John Nycoll, IW 6/13); 
1509, 3s 4d paint candlebeam (Henry Crokelyng, IW 5/120). 

Bungay St Mary. 1500, 10s to candlebeam (Thomas Skete, NCC Craford 87); 1500, £10 to 
candlebeam (Thomas Chapelyn, NCC Cage 144); 1503, ‘toward the gilding of the newe perke 
which shall stand in the said churche xxs’ (Richard Welles, NCC Spyltymber 85); 1504, 16d 
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FIG. 77 — Bramfield rood screen (photo: Lucy Wrapson). 


to sustain and emend rood loft (John Bothe, IW 4/90); 1504, 6s 8d to making new perke (John 
Jaye, NCC Ryxe 133); 1508, ‘Itm I will that myn executors paye to the gildyng of the 
candilbeme ... for to pray for the sowlys of Thomas Skete and Thomas Smyth as soon as it 
may conveniently be don iij li. ii s. viij d.’? (Richard Hunne, IW 5/70). 
Fabric bequests: the tower is mentioned in nine wills of 1441-73, e.g. 1444, 20s to new tower 
(Reginald Cakebread, NCC Wylby 17); 1473, 2s to new tower (John Beton, NCC Hubert 37); 
1457, 3s 4d to paint the image of St Christopher (Roger Coppyng, NCC Neve 41); 1460, 8d 
to making new image of St Christopher (John Hyll, NCC Brosyard 197); 1461, 20d to 
painting the reredos of the high altar and 12d to painting the new image of blessed Mary 
called ‘le pytee’ (Elene Couple, NCC Brosyard 243); 1462, 20d to painting the reredos of the 
high altar (John Skeet, IW 2/72). 

Bures. 1442, 20s to make new candlebeam (John Wendens, NCC Doke 183). 

S. Burgate. 1474, 6s 8d to make rood loft (William Underwood, BW 10/552); 1496, 6s 8d 
paint candlebeam (John Wareys, BW 13/90). 

Burgh by Grundisburgh. 1508, 13s 4d to make candlebeam (Robert Broke, IW 5/29); 1525, 
13s 4d to make new candlebeam (Thomas Aterold, IW 9/70). 

S. Burstall. 1515, 3s 4d to rood loft (Thomas Hawys, IW, 7/131). 

S. Bury St Mary. 1436, 1 mark to make new rood sollar (solari crucifixi) (Edmund Ocle, 
BW 1/223). 
Fabric bequests: 1393, 20d to the work of the tower, and 12d to the new retable (tabula) of 
the high altar (Lawrence Goldyng, BW 1/70); 3 more bequests to the tower follow up to a 
1397 bequest, 6s 8d to tower (Alice Abbot, BW 1/88); 1424, £10 to building new church 
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FIG. 78 — Detail of St Matthew, FIG. 79 — Dado tracery head from 
Bramfield rood screen Thomas Gooch’s workshop, rood screen, 
(photo: Lucy Wrapson). Clare (photo: Lucy Wrapson). 


(John Pyrye, BW 1/175); 1425, £10 to paving and making new church (John Bowre, BW 
1/174); four wills of 1432-33 refer to the new church, e.g. 1432, 3s 4d to new building (John 
Gurney, BW 1/203); 1437, £20 towards building new porches (John Nottingham, BW 1/245); 
1443, 5 marks to making battlements (Thomas Hyne, BW 2/10). 

S. Butley. 1465, 3s 4d, fabrica partico (John Kenn, IW 2/156). 

Capel St Mary. 1525, £3 6s 8d to gilding rood loft and candlebeam (Robert Skete, IW 9/119). 
Fabric bequests: 1508, 20s to the reparation of the ‘body of the church’ (Robert Hawtyn, IW 
5/56); 1509, 20s to the ‘byldyng of the church of capell’ (John Parstall, IW 5/103). 

Carlton by Kelsale. 1500, 10 marks to the new candlebeam (William Peche, IW 4/51). 

S. Charsfield. 1515, 33s 4d to paint candlebeam (Edm. Goolde, IW 7/84). 

Chelmondiston. 1528, 6s 8d to gild the candlebeam (William Harries, IW 10/11). 

Fabric bequest: 1509, making ‘stolys’ (John Hayle, IW 5/94). 

S. Chilton. 1500, income from tenements over six years to provide for ‘the making of a 
roodloft and the stools in the church of Chilton’ after the discretion of his executors (Robert 
Crane (of Waldingfield Hall), CCA-DCc-Register/F 118-19).” 

S. Clare. 1462, 20 marks to making a new vault before the cross (Richard Pumpey als 
Tylney, NCC Brosyard 286); 1465, £10 to rood loft (Agnes Hucton, BW 10/394); 1466, 10 
marks to rood loft (John Hengystman, BW 11/27); 1478, make new rood loft after the pattern 
churchwardens order, indenture made between them and Thomas Goche, carver of Sudbury 
(John Horold, PCC 6/35); 1502, £5 to paint and gild candlebeam before the rood (John Fen, 
CCA-DCc-Register/F 169 D). 
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Fabric bequests: the 1465 will of Agnes Hucton also makes a bequest of 5 marks to new 
benches; 1478, 2s 6d to fabric of new chancel (Walter White, BW 11/154) (Fig. 79). 

Claydon. 1465, 3s 4d reparation of rood loft (John Taylor, IW 2/151). 

Cockfield. 1469, 13s 4d reparation of candlebeam (Henry Halle, BW 10/467); 1483, 3s 4d 
to ‘the steyer making of the rodelofte’ (Henry Hyldereyd, BW 11/316). 

S. Coddenham. 1525, ‘Item I geve and bequeath to the candilbeme ... toward the making 
xls’ (Joan (Johanne) Coke, IW 9/153). Related bequest: 1528, ‘I will have a tapyr of waxe of 
10/27). Screen bears date 1530. 

S. Combs. 1462, 20d to new candlebeam (John Jour, BW 10/414); 1472, 12d to the making 

of the steps by which to get onto the beam of the candleloft (per quos ascendetur super trabem 
candelabrum) (Nicholas Rodys, BW 10/463); 1488, 40s paint candlebeam (John Sparke, BW 
11/397); 1488, 6s 8d paint candlebeam (Robert Bole, BW 11/403). 
Fabric bequests: 1447, 20s to new aisle (John Hasard, IW 1/56); 1448, 6s 8d to making of a 
window in the aisle of the Holy Trinity (John Adgor, BW 9/130); 1449, 12d to the making of 
an aisle (Ed. Dryver, BW 9/138); 1472, 12d towards new window in east end of south part, 
12d (Nicholas Rodys, BW 10/463). 

S. Cookley. 1532, bequest toward a new candlebeam (John Cary, NCC Alpe 25-27). 

Corton. 1504, 20s to paint candlebeam (Henry Barker, IW 4/207); 1506, 40s paint perke 
(Edmund Hustyngge, IW 5/9); 1509, 6s 8d to gild candlebeam (Joan Clerk, IW 5/154). 

Cotton. 1485, 3s 4d to the reparation of the new candlebeam (John Grene, BW 11/344). 
Fabric bequests: 1471, bequest made to the reparation and building of the new roof of Cotton 
church of a close called Garlekis in Cotton (Thomas Cook, BW 10/700); 1477, bequest to 
seating (novo scabelle = bench/stool) (Richard Thurbern, BW 11/172). 

Covehithe. 1501, bequest to painting ‘Marye and John by the crucifyxe ovyr the 
candilbeme’ (Beatrice Bekker, NCC Multon 126).” 

Cransford. 1513, 20s to candlebeam (John Derneford, IW 7/45). 

S. Cratfield. 1460, 6s 8d to paint candlebeam (John Flyntard, IW 2/53); 1461, 40s. to the 
candlebeam (John Fyn, NCC Brosyard 258). 

Creeting St Peter. 1505, bequest to carve and gild new rood, Mary and John (Robert 
Reydon, NCC Ryxe 243).” 

Dallinghoo. 1508, 6s 8d to paint candlebeam (Robert Ffoldyk, TW 5/62); 1508, 13s 4d to 
paint Dallinghoo candlebeam (Robert Arnold (of Rendham), IW 5/74); 1510, to paint 
candlebeam (John Emfry, IW 5/162). 

S. Denston. No fabric bequests, but bequest in 1472, 20s to buying and the preparation of 
a new image of St Nicholas (William Wyburgh, BW 10/579). This suggests that building work 
was complete. College founded by John Denston, who d. in 1473 or 1474. Patent letters 
issued for the chantry in 1475.” 

Dunwich St Peter. 1515, 20d to rood (Agnes Scharparow, IW 7/92). 

Fabric bequest: 1512, 6s 8d to new building of chancel (Robert Sharperew, IW 5/ 296). 

Earl Stonham. 1526, 6s 8d to rood loft (Matilde Waters, IW 6/133). 

Easton Bavents. 1473, 20s make candlebeam (John Cooke, NCC Hubert 32). 

Edwardstone. 1462, wishes to be buried in new aisle and leaves £3 to a new parclose 
(Thomas Cros, BW 9/ 339); 1465, 12s to the making of the image of the new cross, and for 
the painting of that cross and image (Agnes Bogays, BW 10/417). 

S. Elmswell. 1447, fragmentary bequest to the painting of the image of ... on the perk(?) 
(rood?) (Alice Bakere, BW 9/86). 

S. Eye. 1504, to the ‘medylpanne’ of the new candlebeam in which shall stand an image of 
Our Lord if it may be borne (Joan Busby alias Surgeon, NCC Garnon 16); 1514, £3 to gilding 


FIG. 80 — St Ursula on the rood screen at Eye 
(photo: Lucy Wrapson). 
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candlebeam (Thomas Eyir, PCC 18/8); 1516, 
to painting the candlebeam as much money as 
will gild one pane wholly (William Seman, 
NCC Briggs 231). The loft bears the name of 
a donor, John Gold. 

Fabric bequests: money was left for the tower 
between 1453 (6s 8d to reparation of the tower 
(John Grey, NCC Aleyn 191)) and 1469 (40s to 
the reparation of the new tower of Eye church 
(John Carment, BW 10/431)). 1487, 10 marks 
to new glass window in the east or in the new 
aisle on the south side of the church (Sir John 
Sulyard, PCC 8/21); 1487, 20 marks to 
pammenting of the church with marble (John 
Cullyng, BW 11/376); 1501, executors to make 
a chapel in the worship of Sancta Maria de 
Populo within the same churchyard, ((Sir) John 
Porter, priest, NCC Popy 59 and 80) (later wills 
make it clear this was in the church); 1516, 40s 
to the leading of the church of Eye (William 
Seman, NCC Briggs 231) (Fig. 80). 

Eyke. 1511, a cow to the candlebeam 
(Thomas Fowler, IW 5/213). 

Falkenhbam. 1496, 10s paint candlebeam 
(Richard Maryt, IW 3/197); 1496, 20s to 
candlebeam (John Margause, IW 4/8); 1526, 
20s to ceiling above the candlebeam (John 
Cook, NCC Grundisburgh 175 (also in IW 
6/51)). 

Felixstowe St Peter. 1509, bequest to paint 
candlebeam (Robert Coolkempte, IW 5/101); 
1526, bequest to paint rood loft (William 
Fflynte, IW 6/121). 

Flowton. 1510, 6s 8d to paint candlebeam 
(John Ryver, IW 5/190). 

Fabric bequest: 1526, 13s 4d ‘toward the 
makyng of a new ruff’, (John Rever, IW 
6/139). 

S. Fressingfield. 1449, 10 marks to paint 
rood loft (Elizabeth Brown, NCC Wylby 37). 

Fabric bequests: 1487, 13s 4d to the 
reparation of the roof ‘when they repair it 
new’ (Robert Fix, NCC A Caston 330); 1511, 
10 marks to building ‘ile’ on the 
north side of chancel (John Bohn, NCC 
Johnson 61). 

Glemsford. 1462, 6s 8d to new crucifix 
(James Sweyn, BW 10/358); 1466, 6s 8d to 
paint rood (John Fuller, BW 10/390). 
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Fabric bequests: 1447, 40s to make window on south side (Thomas Ffrothe, BW 9/77); 1454, 
executors to make new window on north side (John Baxter, BW 9/175); 1474, bequest to 
make clerestory windows on the south side (Richard Roote, BW 11/114); 1474, 6s 8d ‘fabrico 
corpus ecclie’ (John Holden, NCC Harsyk 563). 

S. Gosbeck. 1523, 13s 4d to paint candlebeam (Margaret Harman, IW 9/8). 

Great Bricett. 1519, ‘I give & bequeath toward the heytynng off the candelbeme’ 20s. 
(William Haddock, IW 9/1). 

Great Glemham. 1473, bequest to make candlebeam (Robert Knytes, NCC Hubert 32). 

Hartest. 1447, ‘to the making of the rode loft in the church of Hartest all the debt that 
Robert Wellys of Hartest owes me for some years back, by estimation 13s 4d and more’ 
(Thomas Struth, BW 9/101). 

Haughley. 1537, ‘I geve to the gyldyng of the ij angels on the candelbeme xxvijs viijd And 
more yf need be’ ((Syr) Robert Cooke, vicar, BW 20/24).° 

Haverhill. 1439, make vice to rood loft (William Claydon, BW 9/5). 

S. Hawkedon. 1472, ‘to the crucifix Mary and John (crucifixio Marieque Johanne)’ of 
Hawkedon, 6s 8d (Thomas Howton, BW 10/534). 

Fabric bequests: 1452, 10s to bells to be newly bought (John Hucton, BW 9/153); 1472, 13s 
4d to buying a new bell (John Andrew, BW 10/577); 1505, 5 marks to ‘ledyng’ and ‘sealing’ 
(William Coksall, BW 13/162). 

S. Hawstead. 1477, ‘ad depiccoem de le rodeloft ... xijs’ (Thomas Pye, BW 11/129). 

Helmingham. 1497, 5 marks to paint rood loft (John Holme, NCC Typpes 136). 

Henstead. 1500, 20s to paint ‘pulpiti voc perke’ (Robert Bandees, NCC Cage 206). 

Heveningham. 1522, executors to pay £20 to the church of Heveningham towards a 
‘candilbeme’ (Robert Dowsing als Smith, IW 9/145). 

Fabric bequest: 56s 8d towards the leading of Heveningham church in that same will. 

S. Hollesley. 1487, 6s 8d to paint rood beam (trabem crucifixi) (John Warde, IW 3/68); 
1504, 5 marks to paint the candlebeam (Christian Gernon, IW 4/215). 

(Great) Horringer. 1485, £10 to new rood loft of Horringer church (William Edward, BW 
11/333). 

Fabric bequests: 1464, 6s 8d to porch new made (Simon Custe, BW 10/335); 1470, 20s to 
reparation of porch (Walter Noble, BW 10/447). 

Huntingfield. 1510, John Wade to paint candlebeam (also two tabernacles and three other 
images) (Robert Barker, NCC Spyltymber 303). 

Tken. 1500, 13s 4d to paint rood, Mary and John (John Comberland, IW 4/17). 

S. Ilketshall St Andrew. 1491, ‘ad pictura facienda ... ibu cristi cora crucifix’ (John Bungay, 
IW 3/120). 

Ipswich St Clement. 1472, 4s to candlebeam before the great cross (Nicholas Swan, IW 
2/280); 1473, £4 to making candlebeam (John Byles, NCC Hubert 59); 1476, 6s 8d to making 
candlebeam (Thomas Bower, IW 2/297). 

Ipswich St Margaret. 1453, 10s to new candlebeam (Galf. Shryd, WW 1/128); 1453, 6s 8d 
to new rood beam (Robert Cady, IW 2/79); 1454, 20s to new candlebeam (William Selnett, 
IW 1/705); 1479, 20s to make cross on candlebeam (Thomas Medewe, IW 3/38). 

Ipswich St Mary Le Tower. 1470, 40s to new candlebeam (Robert Smyth, IW 2/222). 

S. Ipswich St Matthew. 1494, 13s 4d to paint the candlebeam when they begin to work 
(John Mey, IW 3/158). 

Ipswich St Nicholas. 1447, bequest ‘ad opus’ candlebeam (Robert Forthe, IW 1/56). 
Fabric bequest: 1473, 40s to leading south side of church (Nicholas Burston, IW 2/300). 

Ipswich St Stephen. 1508, 1 comb of wheat and 2 combs of malt to paint candlebeam 
(Robert Rede, IW 5/51). 
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S. Ixworth. 1490, 10 marks to paint candlebeam (John Leman, BW 13/116); 1496, 10 
marks to paint north side of candlebeam (John Gentylman, BW 13/45). 

S. Kersey. 1463, 15 marks to paint the candlebeam (John Puske, BW 10/337). 
Fabric bequests: 1430, first bequest to tower ‘ad opus nove campanile de Kersey xls’ (Robert 
Sket, chaplain, NCC Surflete 54); 1434, 6s 8d to building the tower (William Tye, NCC 
Surflete 161); 1443, 20s to bells, 20s ‘pur le battlement’ (Robert Kent of Stowmarket, BW 
9/70); 1445, 20s to the building of the tower ‘pur le batelement’ (John Gybbe, BW 9/70b); 
1446, 6s 8d to bells (Rose Waryn, BW 9/84); 1447, 10 marks to new bell (John Pusk, BW 
9/85); 1454, £4 to bell (John Sybry, NCC Neve 47); 1464, Indulgence granted by Pope Pius 
II to those giving alms for the enlargement and restoration of the church.” 

Kessingland. 1467, 13s 4d to paint 1 pane of the candlebeam (Margery Whyte, IW 2/196). 

S. Langham. 1464, ‘a cow to find a light on le candylbeme’ (Robert Shukford, BW 10/371). 

S. Lavenham. 1520, £100 to candlebeam (and £40 to building of steeple) (Agnes Sexten, 
PCC Ayloffe 31). 
Fabric bequests: 1486, 300 marks to building of bell tower (Thomas Spring II, PCC 19/25); 
1498, £10 to new making and reparation of church (Thomas Braunche, PCC 11/32); 1502, 
£10 to new building of the church (Joan Sexton, PCC 13/20); 1506, burial in the new aisle 
(Agnes Braunche, PCC 15/23); 1513, £20 towards the making of the aisles of Lavenham 
church (13th Earl of Oxford, PCC 17/11); 1523, £200 to finishing of steeple (Thomas Spring 
III, PCC 21/11) (executors spent a further £847 on the church and its furnishings).* 

S. Laxfield. 1472, 5 marks to the painting of the candlebeam (William Markaunt, IW 
2/244), 
Fabric bequests: bequests to the tower occur between 1444 (£10 to fabric of new tower 
(Godfrey Kempe, IW 1/10)) and 1476 (6s 8d to making tower (Hugh Arteys, IW 2/332)). The 
Seven Sacrament font is described as new in 1503 (3s 4d to painting new font (Simon Cowper, 
IW 4/88)) whilst lead was left for the chapel of Our Lady in 1506 (Robert Dowsyng, NCC 
Ryxe 339); 1510, 13s 4d to a glass window (William Sancroft, TW 5/244); 1510 to ‘the 
pathing of Mowbillston in the church’ (John Fiske, NCC Coppinger 72); 1516 ‘the porch to 
be pammented with such stone as lieth between the steeple and the font’ (William Smythe, IW 
7/155). 

S. Layham. 1441, 3s 4d to paint rood loft (Thomas Palmer, BW 9/36). 

Levington. 1524, bequest to reparation of the rood loft (Thomas Hill, IW 9/40). 

S. Lindsey. 1462, 20s to the candlebeam before the crucifix (William Grene, BW 9/292). 

Little Waldingfield. 1458, 20s to the painting of the candlebeam called ‘rodeloft’ (John 
Sheldrake, BW 9/238). 

S. Little Whelnetham. 1538, £9 to the painting of the rood loft in ‘Lyttell Whelton’ (Clement 
Ladyman, BW 20/59). 

S. Long Melford. 1487, £10 to paint rood loft (John Farman, BW 11/390). 
Fabric bequests: 1467, 6s 8d to the new fabric of the church, now begun (John Brokhole, BW 
10/420); 1469, £10 to new fabric of church (Robert Sparrow, BW 10/576). Construction of 
nave 1460-95; chancel ‘advanced if not finished’ by 1479.” 

S. Lound. 1502, bequest to gild rood beam (Alice Man, NCC Popy 144).*° 

Market Weston. 1460, 40d to candlebeam to be newly made (Matilda Crask, BW 9/251). 

Marlesford. 1473, 40s to make new candlebeam (John Coppyng, NCC Hubert 33). 

S. Mettingham. 1473, 6s 8d to paint the candlebeam (John Shuddey, NCC Hubert 3). 

Mildenhall. The churchwardens’ accounts record the following payments: 1505, 8s given by 
the vicar, Paul Geyton, towards painting the canopy above the rood; 1505-6, the ‘alabaster 
man’ was paid £1 6s 2d to paint the rood loft; 1506-7, £1 9s Od was spent on painting the 
rood loft.*! 
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Monewden. 1474, 13s 4d to the new beam [trabis] to be made (John Dey, NCC Hubert 64); 
1483, 33s 4d to the candlebeam of the same church (John Halle, IW 3/15); 1487, £5 to the 
candlebeam in Monewden church (John Fayrefax,‘parson’, NCC Wolman 6). 

S. Newbourne. 1516, 6s 8d to paint candlebeam (Robert Downs, IW 7/159). 

S. Offton. 1515, bequest to paint ‘half candlebeme’ (Richard Takon, IW 7/86). 

Old Newton. 1457, bequest to paint candlebeam and roof, to make celures over the altars 
of St John and St Mary of Pity; also boards to be provided for a reredos at the back of the 
crucifix (unum reredos ad dorsum crucifixi) (John Jenowr, BW 9/187). 

Fabric bequests: 1444, bequest to the church of ‘eldenewton’ towards new roof (novo tectu) 
(William Friend, NCC Wylby 25); 1471, 3s 4d to reparation of a buttress on north side of 
church (William Kevyll, BW 10/495). 

Peasenhall. 1508, 13s 4d to paint the candlebeam (Amys Alard, IW 5/51). 

Rede. 1469, 20s to make candlebeam (Thomas Potter, BW 10/433). 

Rickinghall Superior. 1448, 6s 8d to new candlebeam (John Rampoly, BW 9/142). 

Ringshall. 1511, bequest to paint candlebeam (John Scott, IW 5/259). 

S. Risby. 1436, 2 marks to make new rood solar (solari crucifixi) (Edmund Ocle, BW 
1/223). 

Rougham. 1498, 10 marks to make candlebeam (Edmund Stantion, BW 4/63). 

Shimpling. 1485, 13s 4d to fabric of rood loft (Simon Pryke, BW 11/329). 

Sizewell. 1476, 40s reparation of rood loft (William Baste, IW 2/321). 

S. Somersham. 1516, 40d to rood loft (John Blacksaule, IW 7/153). 

Somerton. 1479, 29s 4d to the new solar called the rood loft (William Cobbe, BW 12/4). 

S. South Elmham St Margaret. 1509, 10s for new candlebeam (Thomas Brend, NCC 
Spyltymber 174). 

South Elmham St Peter. 1510, 5 marks for new rood loft (John Tasburgh, NCC Spyltymber 
322), 

S. Southwold. 1459, £20 to making the new candlebeam (John Colton or Golcorn, IW 
2/30); 1459, 20s ‘ad trabem’ (John Taylour, IW 2/14); 1461, 20d ‘ad factur particw’ (William 
Grantham, IW 2/67); 1470, 22s to decorate rood (Robert Scolys, NCC Betyns 83); 1474, 
paint reredos behind rood (i.e. tympanum) (Thomas Sewell, NCC Gilberd 28); 1481, 40s to 
painting candlebeam (Henry Burgese, IW 3/2). 

Fabric bequests: 1456, £20 to building tower (John Busshop, NCC Brosyard 13); 1470, 
bequest of tiles to work of church, also an alabaster tabula, a vestment for requiems (Robert 
Scolys, NCC Betyns 83) (Figs 81-82). 

Sproughton. 1520, 20s to gild rood loft (John Flogate, IW 6/26). 

Stoke by Clare. 1475, 20s to new rood loft (John Dyke, BW 11/60); 1476, 20s to new rood 
loft (Richard Whyte, BW 11/62); 1477, 13s 4d to making a new solar, called ‘le Rodlofte’ to 
be newly made (Agnes Dyke [widow of John above], BW 10/586). 

Fabric bequest: 1477 Agnes Dyke leaves 13s 4d to provision of new stools. 

S. Stoke by Nayland. 1476, 6s 8d to paint rood loft (John Joye, BW 11/60); 1476, 6s 8d to 
paint rood loft (Adam Gunning, BW 11/61); 1500, 4s to paint candlebeam (Robert Fynche, 
BW 13/131). 

Stowmarket St Mary. 1491, 10 marks to make new candlebeam (John Key, BW 13/99). 

Stratford St Andrew. 1545, bequest to the ‘ceiling of the candlebeam’, Richard Fryer, IW 
15/235). 

S. Stratford St Mary. 1500, make and paint ‘a new crucifix upon the candelbeme with Mary 
and John and archaungyllis after dedham’. Any residual money from the sale of plate to go to 
painting the candlebeam (John Beylham, PCC 12/13). 

Fabric bequests: 1467, 35 marks towards making an aisle (John Smith, PCC 5/25); 1501, 
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burial in north aisle he made new, ‘residue to building the body of the church in Stratford as 
in making of the cleristory with windows and glasing convenient to the rofe of the same’ 
(Thomas Mors, CCA-DCc-Register/F 157 B; see also NCC Cage 203); 1510, 40s towards 
making porch (Margaret Mors, PCC 16/35); 1523, 3s 4d to making porch (John Norcott, IW 
9/6); 1526, executors to make up north aisle in same form as other aisle on south side 
(Edward Mors, PCC 22/14). 

S. Sudbury St Gregory. 1457, 20s to paint candlebeam (William Herward, BW 9/217). 

S. Sutton. 1506, 2s to paint crucifix (Thomas Marsh, IW 5/132). 

Swilland. 1502, 53s 4d to new candlebeam (Thomas Pitte, IW 4/111). 

S. Thorington. Agreement c. 1460 between Henry Chestan, churchwarden of Thorington, 
and William Alcock, a carpenter from Blythburgh, that Alcock would place a candlebeam in 
Thorington church for under £3.” 

Thorndon. 1511, to the making of the ‘rodeloft’ or the churchwork (Joan Haywode, BW 
original will IC 500/1/9/35); 1523, 6s 8d to the making of a candlebeam (William Busshop, 
NCC Briggs 133); 1526, 6s to making of the new rood loft to be paid in the 3 years that the 
carver is in making thereof (Robert Clerke, NCC Briggs 227); 1528, 6s 8d to the making of 
the new candlebeam (John Schorth, BW 18/30); 1530, 5 marks to the painting of the 
candlebeam in Thorndon church (William Chuttoke, NCC Attmere 142). 

Thorpe Morieux. 1465, ‘the debts that I owe[d] to John Pypere my father ... to dispose for 
the said John’s soul, as in making a new candelabro |candlebeam| in the said church’ (Thomas 
Pypere, BW 10/382); 1480, 3s 4d to paint candlebeam (Robert Thurmod, BW 11/274); 1481, 
4 marks to paint candlebeam (John Chastyng, BW 11/249). 

Thorpe St Peter. 1507, 20s paint candlebeam (John Nycoll, IW 6/13). 

Trimley St Mary. 1487, 3s 4d to new construction of candlebeam (John Rycheman, IW 
3/67); 1488, 20s to new build candlebeam (William Forthe, IW 3/69). 

S. Troston. 1459, 6s 8d to ‘le candlebem’ to be newly made (Matilda Roungtun, BW 9/234). 

Tuddenham St Mary. 1530, 3s 4d to make rood loft (John Whyte, BW 19/16). 

S. Walberswick. 1498, candlebeam called new, and 1499 make vice to rood loft;** 1524, ‘I 
geve to the makyng off a candlebeme off oure ladys chapell £3’ (Thomas Church, IW 9/32). 
Fabric bequests: tower contract 1426; bequest to new tower, 1432 (Thomas Bangot, NCC 
Surflete 89); bequests to new aisles from 1473 (John Stevenson, NCC Hubert 43) to 1512 
(Thomas Chapell, IW 7/157); apparently south aisle came first as a will of 1509 (John 
Blythburgh, NCC Multon 122) refers to new ‘ele upon the north syde’. 1512, 15 marks to 
church roof and £6 13s 4d to ‘making of the chauncell’ (Robert Poty, NCC Fetyplace 17); 
1515, bequest to make new chancel (John Blokke, IW 7/157). 

S. Walsham le Willows. 1441, bequest to new rood beam (John Brock, BW 9/31); 1448, 6s 
8d to make new rood beam (John Cowper, BW 9/140). 

Fabric bequest: 1465, 6s 8d to the carpentry work (opus carpentarii) of Walsham church and 
[amount not stated] towards glazing a clerestory window (John Swyftt, BW 9/258). 

Wenhaston. 1489, 12d to the new candlebeam (John Townsende, IW 3/84). This gives a 
good terminus post quem for the Doom. The Doom would have been constructed as part of 
the same campaign as the rood screen and within a very short space of time, as its style 
indicates (Fig. 83).°° 

S. Westhall. The screen there bears the inscriptions: ‘... Margaret his wife. Pray for the soul 
of Thomas Feltom’ and ‘Pray for the soul of Richard Love and the good estate of Margaret 
Alen widow who [had this made]’. Richard Love’s will was written in 1509, probate granted 
in 1512 (NCC Johnson 214).* 

Weston. 1465, 40s to new rood beam (Thomas Muryell, NCC Cobald 83). 

Whepstead. 1482, 6s 8d to rood loft (John Smyth, BW 11/281). 
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ABOVE: FIG. 83 
Originally over the chancel arch, the Wenhaston Doom shows the 
ghosts of the rood cross and figures (photo: Edward Martin). 


S. Wingfield. 1452, 2s to new candlebeam (John Deye, 
IW 1/174); 1456, 20d to candlebeam (Thomas Cork, IW 
1/164). 

Fabric bequest: 1450, 13s 4d to making porch (John Bury, 
IW 1/161). The collegiate church was extended c. 1430.” 

S. Woodbridge. 1448, £10 to paint rood group (John 
Albred, IW 1/52); 1456, 6s 8d to paint new screen (Galf. 
Hyll, NCC Neve 23); 1458, 10 marks to paint 
candlebeam (Agnes Albred, IW 2/21). 

S. Woolpit. 1466, 20 marks (£13 6s 8d) to make a 
candlebeam (trabem candelarum) (William Geoffrey, 
NCC Betyns 80). 

Fabric bequests: 1420, 12d to fabric of nave (Richard 
Howden, NCC Hyrnyng 67); 1430, 5 marks to ‘fabrico 
porticus’ (John Brumpton, rector, NCC Surflete 66); 
1439, 13s 4d to fabric of new porch (John Turner, BW 


RIGHT: FIG. 84 
The Annunciation on the rood screen at Wyverstone 
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FIG. 85 — The rood screen at Yaxley FIG. 86 — St Mary Magdalene on the rood 
(photo: Lucy Wrapson). screen at Yaxley (photo: Lucy Wrapson). 


9/10); 1442, 2s to porch (John Welde, BW 9/49); 1442, 20s to emend new porch (John Petyr, 
NCC Doke 205); 1444, ‘Also I beqwethe to ye body of ye same church xxd’ (John Walsham, 
BW 9/54); 1451, 13s 4d to building new porch (John Stevynesson, BW 9/105); 1451, 6s 8d to 
building new porch (Margaret Koo, BW 9/132); 1462, 13s 4d to emend church on north side 
(John Skepper, BW 10/317); 1473, £20 to five statues (to fill niches) in new porch (Robert 
Lynton, NCC Gelour 93); 1477, 20s to paint image of Our Lady of Pity (Amy Fen, BW 
11/158); 1500, 10 marks to making the north aisle if William Abrey of Woolpit makes it 
within 2 years (John Cooke, NCC Cage 42); 1501, ‘the stooll weche I did make colored & 
garnyshed wt scallopps and other signs of St James’ (John Bawde, BW 13/136). 

S. (Great) Worlingham, 1509, 26s 8d to paint and gild candlebeam (William Lybberd, IW 
5/154); 1510, 10s to gild perke (John Premar, TW 5/194). 

Wrentham. 1464, bequest to new candlebeam (Robert Idle, IW 2/135). 

S. Wyverstone. 1491, £5 towards making new candlebeam (Henry Munnyng, NCC Typpes 
59) (Fig. 84).*8 

S. Yaxley. No known bequests to the screen or its paintings, but the design of the structure 
closely resembles the woodwork of the screen at Eye and is therefore likely to date to the start 
of the 16th century. (Figs 85-86). 

Yoxford. 1503, 6s 8d to edify rood loft (John Baldwyn, IW 4/111); 1509, 20s reparation of 
rood loft (Richard Payn, IW 5/107). 
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Fabric bequests: 1499, bequests to his son and two daughters, if they die then such money 
should go to the making of a new aisle in Yoxford church; residue of goods and chattels largely 
to that same cause (William Drane, LPL, Reg. Morton 2/57);” 1524, 10s to leading Yoxford 
church (Agnes Noloth, IW 9/28); 1525, 20s to leading church, Thomas Brome, IW 9/92). 
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THE GRAFFITI INSCRIPTIONS 
OF ST MARY’S CHURCH, TROSTON 


by MATTHEW CHAMPION 


SUMMARY 


THE CHURCH OF St Mary, Troston, is perhaps best known for its superb series of medieval 
wall paintings, which are some of the finest in East Anglia.'! However, a recent survey 
undertaken by members of the Norfolk Medieval Graffiti Survey (NMGS) has demonstrated 
that the church also contains an unusually high number of pre- and post-Reformation graffiti 
inscriptions.” The survey revealed that the Troston graffiti were unusual both in their quantity 
and in the diversity of their subject matter, making this one of the most significant ‘graffiti 
churches’ yet discovered in the region. 


INTRODUCTION 


The study of church graffiti inscriptions has a long academic pedigree but, with a few notable 
exceptions, has been largely overlooked by modern scholars until very recent years.’ The 
reason for this lack of general interest in the subject may well be that, until very recent 
decades, the inscriptions were difficult to identify and even more difficult to record accurately. 
However, the advent of digital photography, image manipulation software and specialist 
lighting has now made the discovery and recording of such inscriptions far easier. Such 
techniques represent a considerable advance upon the traditional methods of taking a rubbing 
of the wall surface, and allow a relatively rapid and non-invasive survey to be undertaken in 
a wide variety of light conditions. Although the revival of interest in the study of church 
graffiti inscriptions has been made possible by the development of new technology, it has also 
begun to attract scholarly interest for the potential it has shown in illuminating a previously 
shadowy area of church history: the study of aspects of lay piety during the later Middle Ages. 

For the vast majority of the inhabitants of the medieval parish the church building was the 
focus for both their social and religious life. It was a symbol of local pride, of Church 
authority and religious salvation. Whatever its geographical location within the parish, the 
church building formed the central core of parish life. Despite this centrality, we actually know 
very little of how these individuals, the lower orders of the congregation, interacted with the 
church as both a building and an institution. In some cases considerable written records do 
survive, but these are largely associated with traditional ‘rites of passage’ such as birth, 
marriage and death and, as such, can be regarded as atypical.* They reflect the unusual rather 
than the commonplace, and give few hints as to how the parish inhabitants interacted with 
the building that played such a large part in their spiritual and social life. It has been shown 
that surviving church buildings can provide some indications of this relationship. However, in 
the vast majority of cases the medieval survivals that grace our places of worship were created 
for the parish elite. The stained glass, monumental brasses and alabaster effigies do not 
commemorate the lower orders that made up the bulk of the medieval population. Instead 
they are the elite monuments to the very highest levels of local society. 

It is this recognition that traditional studies of church architecture, fixtures and fittings, can 
only be regarded as representing the piety and devotional practices of a small percentage of 
the medieval congregation that has contributed to the revival in the study of church graffiti 
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inscriptions. These inscriptions can, and do, take many forms and, as yet, the function and 
intended audience for many of them remain unclear and contested. However, what has 
become apparent is that these inscriptions may well have been created by all levels of the 
medieval congregation. Whilst it must be accepted that a graffiti inscription written in Latin 
and executed in a practised hand is unlikely to have been made by any other than the elite or 
clerical classes, such inscriptions remain in the minority. The vast majority of the inscriptions 
discovered to date could have been created by almost any member of the medieval 
congregation and, as such, they represent an opportunity to shed light upon a number of areas 
of lay piety that have left few material records elsewhere. Such inscriptions have the potential 
to be the windows into the souls of the medieval parishioners. 

The Norfolk Medieval Graffiti Survey (NMGS) was established in January 2010 with the 
aim of undertaking the first systematic large-scale survey of pre-Reformation graffiti 
inscriptions in the country. The project is run as a volunteer-led community archaeology 
project and records all its findings with the county Historic Environment Record. The success 
of the initial project has led to the development of a number of similar groups, which all 
operate with the guidance and support of the NMGS and utilise its established infrastructure. 
In the summer of 2011 the NMGS undertook a small number of surveys in Suffolk with a 
view to the establishment of a sister organisation within the county, which was begun in 
January 2014. Rather than attempting to catalogue all of the findings made at Troston, many 
of which were badly eroded and largely indecipherable, this article presents a short summary 
of some of the more significant and evocative discoveries. 


ST MARY’S, TROSTON 


Although St Mary’s was heavily 
restored in 1869, when the 
original thatch was removed 
from both nave and chancel, the 
work was relatively sympathetic 
for the period, leaving much of 
the church generally undisturbed 
(Fig. 87). The earliest section to 
survive largely intact is the early 
thirteenth-century chancel, with 
its original lancets and _ three- 
light east window. In about 1300 
the tower was erected, with the 
nave connecting tower to 
chancel being added shortly 
afterwards. This unusual 
building chronology is actually 
evidenced in the structure today, 
most notably where the nave 
connects with the tower, actually 
wrapping its fabric around the 
form of an already extant 
buttress. Finally, the magnificent 


FIG. 87 — The superb 15th-century porch of the church south porch, decorated with 
of St Mary, Troston. flushwork, was added in the 
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fifteenth century. The interior of the church was much altered during the nineteenth-century 
restoration. Most notably the roof was provided with a timber ‘wagon’ ceiling and the walls 
of the nave were panelled to a height of approximately 1200mm.° However, the restoration 
left much of the original pre-Reformation plaster intact and thereby preserved the medieval 
wall paintings. Indeed, it is assumed that the paintings were actually rediscovered at this 
period — thus ensuring the original plaster surface survived. Unusually, large areas of the porch 
interior also appear to contain the original plaster surface. 


METHOD 


The survey of the church interior was undertaken in a variety of light conditions over a period 
of three visits during the summers of 2011 and 2012. The church was chosen for the survey 
simply because graffiti inscriptions were already known to be present within the structure, and 
the soft construction material of the chancel and tower arches made it likely that further 
graffiti were present. Initial identification of graffiti inscriptions was undertaken visually using 
a variety of raking light sources. Each identified inscription was then recorded using digital 
imagery, with each example being photographed on at least four occasions using a different 
angled light source for each image. The final scaled survey was undertaken using offset 300- 
watt halogen lamps. The resulting images were then overlaid with each other, using computer 
imaging software, resulting in a ‘complete’ image of each inscription. These inscriptions were 
then recorded using traditional techniques. 


GRAFFITI INSCRIPTIONS 


The most notable feature of the graffiti inscriptions discovered at Troston is their location 
within the church building. In the vast majority of East Anglian churches that contain 
significant pre-Reformation graffiti inscriptions, the bulk of these are invariably located upon 
the arcade piers. However, St Mary’s has no aisles and, perhaps as a direct result, almost all 
the graffiti are located on the tower and chancel arches. These two arches are constructed of 
a relatively soft stone, perhaps also making them naturally attractive sites for inscriptions — a 
phenomenon that has been noted at a number of other East Anglian sites.‘ The only other area 
within the church that contains significant graffiti survivals is the interior of the porch, where 
large areas of surviving medieval plaster have been heavily inscribed with a number of images 
and motifs. Although unusually large areas of medieval plaster also survive within the nave, 
being largely responsible for the survival of the medieval wall paintings, no early graffiti 
inscriptions have been indentified in these areas by either the graffiti survey or wall painting 
conservation teams. However, the wall paintings survive only in the upper sections of the nave 
walls, the lower sections having been covered with wooden panelling during the nineteenth- 
century restoration. In common with other sites, most notably the Prior’s Chapel at Durham 
Cathedral, any graffiti inscriptions would most likely have been located in these lower areas.’ 
Whilst medieval wall paintings have been noted as acting as focuses for devotional graffiti 
inscriptions, such as the fourteenth-century St Christopher image at Swannington, Norfolk, 
any such distribution pattern at Troston has been obscured by the insertion of the wooden 
panelling. How much medieval plaster surface remains in place behind the panelling is a 
matter of speculation. 

Although tower arches attracted graffiti in a large number of East Anglian churches, such 
as Sedgford (Norfolk) and Lidgate (Suffolk), the sheer quantity found at Troston is worthy of 
note. In addition, Troston also contains a large number of inscriptions located upon the 
chancel arch, which has been shown to be a far rarer practice within East Anglian churches, 
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FIG. 88 — The ‘daisy wheel’ on the face of the 


chancel arch facing the nave. 


being recorded at only a handful of sites such 
as Ludham and Brisley (Norfolk). The 
division between chancel and nave is well 
attested within medieval church records, with 
the nave being the domain of the parish whilst 
the chancel was the responsibility of the priest 
or patron, and this avoidance of the chancel 
area may well indicate that graffiti were most 
usually created in areas that might be 
considered ‘public’. This boundary between 
public and elite space within the building, 
delineated by the insertion of chancel screens 
throughout the later Middle Ages (usually at 
the cost of the congregation or individual 
members thereof) would appear to have been 
a spiritual as well as physical division.‘ 
However, at Troston this boundary appears 
unusually to have been crossed, and the way 
in which the graffiti are distributed on the 
chancel arch is more unusual 
still. Although, as previously 
stated, graffiti inscriptions are 
occasionally recorded upon 
chancel arches, they are most 
usually located upon the western 
face, the nave or ‘public’ side, of 
the stonework. At Troston the 
nave side of the arch contains 
only one single motif, a 
compass-drawn six-petal rosette, 
commonly known as a ‘daisy 
wheel’ (Fig. 88), whilst the 
eastern, or chancel, side of the 
arch is an overlapping mass of 
graffiti that is so dense that 
much of it now _ defies 
interpretation (Fig. 89). Whilst it 
is tempting to speculate that 
such inscriptions in the chancel 
might represent an attempt to 
place the graffiti in closer 
proximity to an area of 
heightened spiritual value, as has 
been recorded at sites such as 


FIG. 89 — A detail of a section of 
the east face of the chancel arch, 
south side, illustrating the mass of 
overlying graffiti inscriptions that 
cover the surface. 
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Blakeney on the north Norfolk coast, there is no direct evidence that this was the case at 
Troston.’ 


FIGURES 


Troston church appears to contain an unusually large number of full-length figures, with at 
least four complete and reasonably high quality examples being recorded during the survey, 
as well as numerous less well executed and more discrete examples. At least two of these 
higher quality examples, one from the tower arch and another from the chancel arch, contain 
enough detail in the way their clothing is depicted to date them firmly to the late fourteenth 
or early/mid fifteenth century. These two examples, one male and one female, are both 
depicted in attitudes of prayer and are associated with a number of ritual protection symbols 
and ‘apotropaic’ markings. The clear implication is that these full-length figures were created 
with a religious or ritual purpose and may well be regarded as pictorial prayers in their own 
right. 

The female figure is located on the north-western face of the tower arch, in an area of 
heavily concentrated graffiti inscriptions that make it difficult to determine if the figure was 
meant to be seen alone, or as part of a larger and more complex scheme (Fig. 90). In the 
immediate vicinity can also be made out at least three other depictions of faces, two deer, and 
a number of early text inscriptions as well as numerous symbols and apotropaic markings. 
Most prominent amongst these markings is a five-pointed star, which sits directly behind the 
figure and appears likely to be associated with the image itself. The woman is shown in 
profile, with hands raised up before the face in an attitude of prayer, and is depicted wearing 
a full-length kirtle, wide belt and distinctive headdress.'’* A second probably medieval figure is 
located on the north side of the chancel arch (Fig. 91). This image, which appears to show a 
man dressed in short pleated gown, pointed shoes and hat or hood, is depicted facing in the 
direction of the altar and with hands raised in prayer. This inscription has suffered far more 
damage than that recorded on the tower arch, with the face badly eroded and scored out. It 
is unclear if such defacement was deliberate. 

The two other high quality full-length figures of note are located in close proximity to each 
other on the northern side of the tower arch. Both are deeply incised into the fabric and, from 
the form and shape of their clothing, may well date from the second half of the sixteenth 
century (Fig. 92). However, beyond the outlines and basic shapes no detail appears to be 
present. It is assumed that they were designed to represent adult male figures. 


TEXT INSCRIPTIONS 


Compared to other East Anglian churches that have so far been surveyed, Troston contains an 
unusually large number of textual inscriptions. The vast majority of post-Reformation 
examples, as found elsewhere, are largely confined to initials and dates. In all but a few very 
notable examples, the inclusion of dates in graffiti inscriptions does not begin to appear until 
the middle decades of the sixteenth century, only becoming a commonplace phenomenon in 
the opening decades of the seventeenth century. Whilst this may just be the result of changing 
conventions and traditions, in particular the move away from dating by regnal year also 
paralleled in documentary records, it does suggest that for many of the earlier creators of 
inscriptions the actual date was of little importance or relevance to the inscription itself. The 
pre-Reformation text examples at Troston, somewhat unusually, display a high proportion of 
full and recognisable or partly recognisable names. Although none of these is accompanied by 
a convenient date, the palaeographic evidence, combined with external documentary sources, 
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FIG. 90 — Tower arch, north side. Full-length figure of a 
woman shown with hands raised in prayer. This image 
clearly shows the multiple images that have been inscribed 
on the surface, making individual interpretations extremely 
challenging. 


TOP RIGHT: 
FIG. 91 — Chancel arch, north side. Full-length figure of a 
man again shown with hands raised in prayer. 


BOTTOM LEFT: 
FIG. 92 — Tower arch, north side. One of the two unusual 
full-length figures tentatively dated to the late 16th century. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: 
FIG. 93 — The name ‘Sarsted’ on the east face of the chancel arch. 
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clearly places many of them in the latter half of the fifteenth century. Many of these names are 
now fragmentary and defy accurate transcription, but it is still clear that almost all were 
originally executed in a neat and practised hand. The conclusion is that the individuals who 
made these inscriptions were well used to the writing arts. Indeed, the similarity of the text in 
these inscriptions is such that, in many cases, it suggests that they may well have been executed 
by the same individual. Of the numerous text inscriptions on the east face of the chancel arch 
the name ‘Sarsted’ can still be clearly made out (Fig. 93). However, all around it other text 
inscriptions were once clearly present but are now too degraded to fully transcribe. Their 
location within the chancel, and the neatness of these text inscriptions, may suggest that they 
were created by someone of the clerical class. Similar inscriptions made by clerics have been 
discovered in several other churches, including Lidgate (Suffolk) and Ludham (Norfolk), 
suggesting that this practice was relatively common. The famous graffiti church of Ashwell in 
Hertfordshire contains numerous examples of graffiti most probably created by the clerical 
community."' Similarly, at Wood Norton in Norfolk Robert Foulsham, who is recorded as 
parish priest in the opening decade of the fifteenth century, inscribed his name into the 
stonework of the newly built south porch. 

At Troston the pre-Reformation textual inscriptions are not all confined to the chancel arch. 
On the west side of the tower arch several well executed inscriptions are still clearly visible. 
Alongside the more usual ‘IHS’ monograms and merchants’ marks one inscription in 
particular is noteworthy. On the north side of the tower arch, inscribed at eye level, is the 
name ‘Joh[ann]es Abthorp’ (Fig. 94). The inscription is neatly executed in a very well 
practised hand and, given the hardness of the stone surface in this area, would have taken 
some time to create. Intriguingly, this is one of the few graffiti inscriptions found anywhere in 
the region that can be directly linked via documentary evidence with one family, and perhaps 
one individual. The Abthorpe family (also recorded as ‘Clare alias Abthorpe’, Applythorpe, 
Alwthorpe and Althorpe) appear in a number of surviving wills associated with the parish. A 
John Applthorpe appears in the will of his wife Isabel in 1455; Richard Clare alias Abthorpe’s 
own will was dated a few years earlier in 1448; and in 1472 another John Apylthorpe, this 
time referred to as ‘esquire’, is listed as witness to the will of Agnes Playford.’* Indeed the 
family appear to have held the manor 
of Althorpe’s alias Bovills in the parish 
between 1315 and 1499, after which 
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FIG. 94 — The name Joh[annJes Abthorp on FIG. 95 — The Litcham cryptogram, All Saints church, 
the north side of the tower arch. Litcham, Norfolk. This well-known inscription is securely 


dated to the middle of the 15th century. 
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time a lack of male issue saw it pass to John’s 
daughters and co-heirs. It would appear from 
the style of the lettering, which shows 
remarkable similarities to that of the 
cryptogram from All Saints, Litcham, in 
Norfolk, that one of the earlier Johns may 
well have been the author of the inscription 
still seen in the church today (Fig. 95).' 
However, exactly why such an individual, 
who was clearly amongst the more prosperous 
local inhabitants and parish elite, decided to 
inscribe his name on the tower arch must 
remain a mystery. 

Although many of the inscribed names that 
have been recorded at Troston may well be 
either memorial or territorial in nature, as 
evidenced by John Abthorpe’s name on the 
tower arch, a number of the textual 

FIG. 96 — Chancel arch, north side. The name of _ inscriptions are also clearly devotional. On 

God inscribed into the fabric of the church. the north side of the tower arch is a very clear 
IHS monogram, a traditional Christian motif 
derived from the first three letters of Christ’s name written in Greek, which was frequently 
used as both an invocation and a protection, and is even today still referred to as the ‘holy 
monogram’. Similarly, on the north side of the chancel arch, amidst a mass of inscribed lines 
and overlapping inscriptions, the monogram DEO, Latin for God, clearly stands out (Fig. 96). 
These Christian monograms clearly suggest that these text inscriptions were applied to the 
stonework with a devotional intent. However, exactly what the intended function was, 
whether seeking protection, asking for aid or in thanksgiving remains unclear. Similarly 
ambiguous inscriptions have been identified in numerous East Anglian churches, such as at 
Litcham, Swannington, Worlington, Lidgate and Ludham, where their lack of clear context 
has meant that any attempts at interpretation, beyond the fact that they are devotional in 
nature, have been severely limited. 


COMPASS-DRAWN DESIGNS 


In common with most other churches in which pre-Reformation graffiti inscriptions are to be 
found, Troston contains a number of compass-drawn motifs. Such compass-drawn designs 
can take a number of forms, of which the simplest is a single circle in the church fabric." 
Other extremely common variations include the six-petal flower motif, a series of concentric 
circles resembling a bulls-eye, and a circular compass-drawn cross — or any combination of 
the above. At Troston examples of all these variations were discovered, with a pair of 
particularly complex designs located facing each other on opposite sides of the tower arch 
(Fig. 97). 

These various compass-drawn motifs represent the single most commonly recorded type of 
inscription in medieval churches, with many hundreds of individual examples recorded in the 
churches surveyed by the NMGS. At present there are three theories that present possible 
explanations for this phenomenon, although no single theory can be regarded as explaining 
the presence of all these inscriptions.'’ One of the earliest theories, put forward by T.D. 
Atkinson as early as 1905, suggested that these circular images might have been related to the 
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sites of consecration  crosses.'* 
Although evidence from surviving 
consecration crosses, such as those 
at Great Walsingham, Redenhall, 
Little Dunham and_ Colton 
(Norfolk), clearly shows that many 
of them were laid out using 
compasses or dividers prior to 
painting, the sheer number of 
examples of inscribed circular 
designs identified by the NMGS and 
others, and their diverse locations 
within churches, has now largely 
disproved this theory (Fig. 98)."” 
However, in a number of specific 
cases this theory may well have 
some validity. 

Until recently a number of 
academics strongly argued that the 
compass-drawn designs were solely 
the work of the medieval masons 
themselves. It was argued that these 
designs, in particular the ‘daisy 
wheel’, were used by the masons to 
teach their apprentices the basic 
geometric principles behind their 


craft. Whilst the design is indeed Teh > Sas 
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devices that are undoubtedly the FIG. 97 — Tower arch, north side. Complex compass-drawn 
work of masons, this theory has design that may be related to the site of a former consecration 
1 cross. The surface has also become the focus for numerous 


most generally fallen out of favour Sob pucenaicabs. 


as an explanation for the vast 
majority of such inscriptions. In the first instance the sheer number of compass-drawn 
inscriptions recorded to date, with several dozen examples appearing in churches such as 
Litcham, Lidgate and Bedingham, would suggest that the phenomenon was far more 
widespread than it would be if confined to a single craft guild. In addition, many of the motifs 
are far more complex than the simple ‘daisy wheels’, such as the elaborate compositions found 
at South Elmham, Ludham, Bedingham, Norwich Cathedral, Swannington, Sedgeford and 
Lidgate, and would have required a good deal of practice to produce — and yet would have 
been of far less practical use in demonstrating any geometric principles than the far simpler 
and easier to produce designs. Lastly, and perhaps most tellingly, medieval masons used a 
number of similar variants to demonstrate the basic geometric principles, as evidenced by a 
number of surviving manuscript works, and yet these designs are not recorded in church 
graffiti.'® 

The third possible interpretation of these symbols, and one that has become generally 
accepted as explaining the vast majority of them, is that these compass-drawn designs were 
created as ‘apotropaic’ or ritual protection marks. Designed to ward off the ‘evil eye’ and 
protect from malevolent forces, these symbols have recently become the subject of increased 
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study, particularly examples 
recorded in post-medieval 
vernacular buildings.'’? One 
theory behind their function 
is that they act in a similar 
manner to the Solomon’s 
Knot, whereby an endless 
line entraps the evil forces 
within the symbol. At sites 
such as Swannington, where 
concentrations of — such 
compass-drawn designs have 
been recorded around the 
original location of the font, 
the symbols may be linked to 
the baptism ceremony that 
specifically spoke of driving 
out evil from the unbaptised 
child. In certain churches, up 
until very recent times, it was 
FIG. 98 — Raking light detail of the consecration cross from Colton the tradition to leave the 

Die Norfolk. Not only is the cross formed in the style of a north door ajar during 

aisy wheel’, but the compass-drawn marking-out lines are still 


clearly visible in the medieval plaster. baptisms to allow the evil 
spirits to exit the building 


unhindered, and several churches contain small openings or doors on the north side still 
known as ‘Devil’s Doors’.”” Although such a concentration around the font has so far been 
recorded at only a few sites in East Anglia, such an interpretation is perhaps supported by the 
number of surviving early fonts, such as the examples from Sculthorpe (Norfolk), Combe-in- 
Teignhead (Devon) and Buckland-in-the-Moor (Devon), that include the ‘daisy wheel’ symbol 
as a central part of their formal decoration.” 

The number of compass-drawn designs recorded at Troston is not unusually high. Some are 
located on both the chancel arch and tower arch. However, the two most notable compass- 
drawn designs are to be found on the tower arch. Taking the form of a series of concentric 
circles, with a compass-drawn cross in the centre, the two motifs are all but identical and sit 
facing each other across the archway. The location of the motifs, their exact mirroring of each 
other and their form, would strongly suggest that they are indeed related to the sites of 
consecration crosses. Given that the church also contains several surviving painted 
consecration crosses it would appear likely that these inscribed designs were also originally 
painted as well. Intriguingly, beneath the motif on the north side of the arch are the remains 
of a much larger, although now incomplete, compass-drawn design. This too appears to 
originally have taken the form of a cross and may suggest multiple consecrations of the 
building, as noted at sites such as Great Walsingham. Losses to the surface of the stonework 
on the south side make it impossible to determine whether this second compass-drawn design 
was also present there. The tower arch motifs are now covered in a mass of other graffiti 
inscriptions, including a large number of apotropaic markings, which may have been drawn 
to that area by the presence of the consecration crosses themselves. 

Of the other compass-drawn designs recorded in the church, the most notable is located on 
the western face of the chancel arch. Unusually, given the quantity of graffiti inscriptions 
recorded in the church, the western face of the chancel arch is all but devoid of inscriptions. 
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However, on the south side of the nave there is a single compass-drawn motif taking the form 
of a slightly elaborated ‘daisy wheel’ motif (Fig. 88). However in this case, rather than being 
just the simple six-petal design, the motif has additional compass-drawn segments located 
around the inner perimeter of the main circle. Although this elaboration upon the standard 
‘daisy wheel’ design is by no means uncommon, the Troston example is less usual in the fact 
that one of the outer segments has been omitted. Such unfinished examples of these designs 
have been noted at numerous sites, including Wiveton and Norwich Cathedral, suggesting 
that the omission was a deliberate act rather than an oversight. The exact nature and 
symbolism of these inscriptions remains a matter of vigorous debate, as detailed above, but 
the prominence of this single example would suggest that it carried both meaning and 
function. 

Numerous compass-drawn marks are to be found elsewhere in the building. However, on 
both the chancel and tower arches these take the form of either simple compass-drawn circles, 
or compass-drawn crosses. No significant distribution pattern has been noted to date. 


MERCHANTS’ MARKS 


The presence of inscribed merchants’ marks has been recorded in many dozens of churches 
across the region. These simple symbols or monograms were used by merchants to mark their 
goods and stock, and often appeared on merchants’ seals of the Middle Ages. They not only 
identified the goods as being the property of an individual but also acted as symbols of 
authentication and quality control.” In cases such as Wiveton (Norfolk) the same merchant’s 
mark appears very prominently on each and es 
every pier of the north arcade, deeply cut into 
the stone and directly at eye level, suggesting 
that the inscription may well be territorial in 
nature. In addition, it is worth remembering 
that, to those who viewed them, whether 
literate or not, these symbols would have 
been directly associated with an individual in 
much the same way as the inscribed names 
would have been. Indeed, with such a 
symbol, which may be thought of as 
comparable with a _ personal logo or 
monogram, the need for literacy was put 
aside. Whilst the symbol itself may well 
consist of letters, as at Troston, they were 
recognisable both as an image and as a 
readable series of text letters (Fig. 99). 


MASONS’ MARKS 


It is inevitable that the search for early graffiti 
inscriptions will also identify any masons’ 
marks on the surface of the stonework, and 
the survey at Troston identified a number of 
possible examples that are repeated at 


. : ; FIG. 99 — Tower arch, north side. Probable 
various locations throughout the church.” merchant’s mark inscribed in close proximity to 


One symbol in particular stood out during the name of Johannes [John] Abthorp. 
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Se the survey due to the number of occasions it 
a% was recorded on the fabric of the tower arch. 
In form the symbol appeared to be a very well 
executed lower case letter ‘g’, and whilst it is 
similar to masons’ marks identified elsewhere, 
such as the rood loft doorway at Great 
Walsingham, those examples all appear to 
date from the very late fifteenth or early 
sixteenth century (Fig. 100). In the case of 
Troston, all the fabric of the tower arch and 
surrounding stonework is identified as being 
of a far earlier date. However, much of the 
stonework surrounding the tower arch was 
renewed or altered during the large-scale 
restoration in 1869, and it is to this period 
that this particular mason’s marks would 
appear to belong. The same mason’s mark has 
also been recorded by the NMGS as being 
present at the west end of St Peter Mancroft 
church, Norwich, which underwent a similar 
large-scale restoration in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. It is apparent that the 
same mason worked on both Troston and St Peter Mancroft, although it has not yet been 
possible to identify the individual responsible. 

Despite close examination of all the stone surfaces within the church, no possible masons’ 
marks from the pre-Reformation period could be identified. Whilst it might be the case that 
such earlier markings have been obscured by the wealth of later graffiti inscriptions, it has 
been noted that churches with clear and recordable individual masons’ marks actually 
represent a minority in the sites surveyed to date. Whereas some churches, such as Wighton, 
Salle and Litcham, may contain numerous examples of masons’ marks, other sites with almost 
identical construction histories appear to contain no visible markings. Exactly why this should 
be the case remains unclear. 


~ 


FIG. 100 — This clearly and precisely cut lower 
case ‘g’ is repeated all across the tower arch. 


HANDS/FEET/SHOES 


Although inscriptions of hands, feet and shoes are relatively common in East Anglian churches 
such as Litcham (Norfolk), Ludham (Norfolk), Morston (Norfolk) and Cowlinge (Suffolk), 
the sheer quantity, and identifiable distribution patterns, present at Troston make the site 
worthy of note and further study. The phenomenon has been linked to the physically similar 
representations of many of the votive offerings left by pilgrims at the major medieval shrines 
of the period.™ Such votive gifts to medieval shrines are well attested in a variety of forms. 
These offerings, known as ‘ex-voto’ items, were most often recorded as being models made of 
wax. By far the most common forms of offering, still seen in Catholic countries to this day, 
were images and models of parts of the body — often of the area that had been cured, or for 
which a cure was being sought.?* Duffy, giving numerous accounts and instances of these ex- 
voto items, describes them as ‘a standard part of the furniture of a shrine’. As well as acting 
as offerings and prayers of thanksgiving, these items served to advertise the particular saint’s 
efficacy and power. 

The number of inscribed outlines of shoes recorded during the surveys is suggestive of a 
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widespread practice that, 
whilst clearly having 
origins in the medieval 
period, continued well into 
the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Such 
shoe images, whilst 
commonly recorded in 
church buildings, are also 
to be found inscribed into 
early bridges, gravestones 
and funerary monuments. 
At sites such as 
Canterbury Cathedral, the 
area of the cloister has 
been recorded as 
containing many dozens of 
separate shoe and foot 
inscriptions that continued to be created until 
relatively recent decades. Whilst many of these 
may simply be the result of graffiti attracting other 
graffiti to a specific area, it is clear that the original 
inscriptions were placed there with deliberate 
intent. Whilst Gilchrist notes the medieval 
connections between shoe symbolism and the 
wedding ceremony, where brides were presented 
with shoes, or their fathers presented a shoe to the 
groom, symbolising the ‘transfer of male 
authority’, it is unclear whether any of the graffiti 
examples might have had a similar relationship to 
matrimony.” 

At Troston these inscriptions of shoes and hands 
were recorded in distinct concentrations in three 


TOP LEFT: 
FIG. 101 — One of three clear hand inscriptions 
located on the tower arch (north side). 
Approximately 1/8 actual size.. 


TOP RIGHT: 
FIG. 102 — Chancel arch, south side. A clear depiction 
of a medieval shoe deeply incised into the fabric. 
Its relationship to the demon’s head is uncertain. 


MIDDLE: 
FIG. 103 -— Porch, west side. One of a number of 
hands inscribed into the medieval plaster. 


BOTTOM: 

FIG. 104 — All Saints church, Litcham, Norfolk. 
A very clear hand inscription located in the south 
aisle, which appears to have been created by a 
right-handed individual. 
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separate parts of the building. On 
the tower arch was discovered a 
collection of hand impressions, all 
of which were far smaller than 
actual size, and located on both 
the north and south sides (Fig. 
101). On the chancel arch were 
two clearly identifiable 
inscriptions of shoes which, from 
their design, were clearly late 
medieval in origin. On the south 
side of the chancel arch, one of 
these inscriptions was cut 
unusually deeply into the stone 
surface and was located in close 
proximity to, and_ perhaps 
associated with, a small demon’s 
head (Fig. 102). On the north side 
of the chancel arch a second shoe 
outline was recorded. However, 

FIG. 105 — Chancel arch, south side. The Troston demon, one the mass of graffiti inscriptions on 

of the most artistic and enigmatic graffiti recorded to date. this surface made the identification 

of individual inscriptions difficult, 

and it is unclear if this second shoe inscription was associated with other elements. Indeed, the 

surface is so heavily inscribed that it is also unclear whether other shoe inscriptions may once 
have been present upon the surface. 

The third, and by far the largest, concentration of these markings was recorded in the porch, 
where a great deal of the early plaster surface still survives. Close examination of this surface 
identified numerous outlines of human hands inscribed into the plaster (Fig. 103). Several of 
the hands depicted are clearly life-sized, and this suggests that they were created by inscribing 
around the outline of a real hand, such as that recorded at Litcham (Norfolk) (Fig. 104). 
However, many of the others, like those found on the tower arch, were clearly too small or 
stylised to have been traced around a real hand. Such a strongly identifiable concentration of 
imagery is unusual. It may simply be the result of the unusual survival of the medieval plaster 
surface, leaving visible at Troston what was once common elsewhere. However, Troston is 
already well known for the survival of medieval wall paintings in the nave. These too have 
been so well preserved because extensive areas of the medieval plaster surface have also 
survived on the nave walls, but close examination of the surface shows no signs of any other 
imagery inscribed into this plaster, in direct contrast to sites such as Swannington or the Prior’s 
Chapel at Durham Cathedral. The suggestion, therefore, must be that the concentration of 
graffiti hand imagery was a deliberate act, and that the location within the porch was deemed 
significant. 


THE TROSTON DEMON 


One the south side of the eastern face of the chancel arch is one of the most unusual and 
striking pieces of graffiti to be found at Troston. Located approximately two metres above the 
present floor surface, and above the vast mass of graffiti that adorns this area, is the elegantly 
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carved head of a demon or devil (Fig. 105). Executed in profile, the head is shown with mouth 
gaping wide to reveal an array of sharp teeth and with its long tongue lolling out grotesquely. 
Across the whole image, and set within the confines of the head itself, is a large and deeply 
carved five-pointed star or pentangle. In close proximity to the demon’s head are several short 
textual inscriptions, all now badly eroded, that appear most likely to have originally been 
personal names, in keeping with the other text inscriptions located in this area of the church. 
Whether these inscriptions were originally intended to relate to the demon’s head is unclear. 
The demon’s head is only lightly inscribed into the stonework, in contrast to the deeply etched 
pentangle, and the text inscriptions, whilst apparently respecting the space around the 
demon’s head, show no particular affinity to either. 

The location of the graffito demon on the eastern face of the chancel arch is particularly 
intriguing. To date all other graffiti surveys of East Anglian churches suggest that this area is 
one of the least likely within a church to contain significant graffiti inscriptions. It has been 
assumed that this scarcity is accounted for by the fact that the chancel was a far less public 
area of the church building, largely reserved for clerics and the parish elite. The fact that this 
area of Troston church has actually one of the densest concentrations of graffiti raises a 
number of questions both about access to this area and the nature of the graffiti located there. 
Many of the inscriptions located on the eastern face of the chancel arch are clearly devotional 
in nature, such as the kneeling figure with hands raised in prayer. However, just as many are 
clearly more general and have no obvious devotional element. It is therefore difficult to argue 
that the placement of graffiti inscriptions in this area, an area of the church that was regarded 
as being more of a sacred nature than the nave, was an attempt to imbue the inscriptions with 
additional potency by virtue of their location. 

In the case of the demon’s head however, the positioning may well have been a deliberate 
reaction to the location itself. High above the western face of the chancel arch was located an 
extensive Doom painting of which only fragments now survive. From these few fragments it 
would appear that the painting was of fairly typical East Anglian style, with a central figure 
of Christ judging the souls of the parish departed.** On Christ’s right hand the souls of the 
righteous were shown rising from the grave, hands pressed together in prayer as they were 
elevated towards heaven. In contrast, those figures depicted on the left hand of Christ were 
shown being judged, found wanting, and cast down into the pit of Hell accompanied by devils 
and demons. It is on the rear of this section of the chancel arch that the graffito inscription of 
the demon’s head is located. 

The position of the pentangle, enclosed within the head of the demon, would also appear 
to be significant. Despite its more modern negative connotations, the pentangle has a long 
history as a Christian symbol.” Thought to represent the five wounds of Christ, the pentangle 
was, according to the fourteenth-century poem ‘Gawain and the Green Knight’, the heraldic 
device of Sir Gawain — the Christian hero who personified both loyalty and chivalry.” The 
poem describes the symbolism of the pentangle in great detail, taking forty-six lines to do so. 
The symbol is, according to the anonymous author of the Gawain poem, a ‘sign by Solomon’, 
or endless knot, and was the symbol engraved upon the ring given to King Solomon by the 
archangel Michael. The ring and the seal upon it reputedly gave Solomon power over 
demons.*' This association between the pentangle and protection, or power over demons, 
would appear to be supported by many of the instances of graffiti pentangles. Although the 
symbol is a relative rarity in the surveys undertaken to date, except where it is used as a 
distinct mason’s mark, such as at Lanercost Priory in Cumbria and Field Dalling church in 
Norfolk, examples have been identified in a number of East Anglian churches. Intriguingly, in 
a large number of these cases the pentangle is to be found in close proximity to either human 
or diabolical images of heads or full-length figures.” In the case of diabolical images such as 
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the Troston Demon, the pentangle is to be found inscribed on top of the image, whilst the 
more human figures are shown with the pentangle most often inscribed either before or 
behind the figure, such as the early fifteenth-century lady with a headdress on the tower arch 
at Troston and several depictions of apparently female heads at Swannington. 

Although fewer than twenty such inscriptions have so far been identified, the relative 
scarcity of human/diabolical figures and pentangles would suggest that the correlation 
between the two is deliberate. If this is the case then it would appear to be a significant 
relationship and suggest that, drawing upon the tradition of Solomon’s ring, the pentangle was 
being used by the creators of the graffiti as a symbol of protection; in particular as protection 
from demons. In addition, the siting of the pentangle in relation to the human/diabolical 
figures may well indicate a further level of subtlety in protection sought by the author. The 
placing of the pentangle on top of the demon’s head would appear to be a deliberate act of 
laying the protection across the image of the thing that the author feared — acting, in effect, 
as a trap for the demon. Likewise, the placing of the pentangle alongside the more human 
figures would suggest that these images themselves were not the object of fear, but were 
instead the objects that the symbol sought to garner protection for. Although such conclusions 
may be based upon a very limited number of examples so far discovered, it must be noted that 
the level of correlation between the two graffiti types is high, suggesting that the relationship 
was, at the very least, highly significant to the author of the inscription. 


HERALDIC 


Heraldic graffiti, in the form of coats of arms, helmet crests and livery symbols, represent one 
of the very few types of pre-Reformation graffiti for which we have any contemporary written 
references. According to William Wey, pilgrims of noble birth travelling to the Holy Land were 
read regulations upon their arrival that epecsey Hee eace them ae carving their coats of 
arms into the fabric of the Holy Sepulchre.* Poe, rH 

The fact that such acts had to be legislated 
against clearly implies that it was not an 
uncommon practice. Indeed, visitors today to 
the ancient convent of St Catherine in the 
Sinai can still view the many hundreds of 
coats of arms inscribed into the building, 
including the actual church door, by visiting 
medieval knights and their retinues.** In 
England heraldic graffiti are a relatively 
common find inscribed into parish churches, 
with the most common type being various 
forms of shields or coats of arms. Like those 
inscribed at St Catherine’s monastery, it has 
been assumed that these English examples are 
no more than simple memorial inscriptions, 
created to commemorate a visit or symbolise 
some form of territorial ownership of the 
sacred space. It is also intriguing to note that, 
amongst all categories of graffiti recorded in 
English churches, it is invariably the heraldic FIG. 106 — Chancel arch, south side. An excellent 
graffiti that will suffer from defacement. example of heraldic graffiti neatly incised into 
Whilst surrounding clearly devotional graffiti the stonework. 
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will remain untouched and respected, the heraldic 
graffiti, by their very nature associated with 
individuals, will be clearly and in many cases 
enthusiastically defaced. 

A particularly fine example of heraldic graffiti 
was recorded as being located on the south- 
eastern face of the chancel arch at Troston (Fig. 
106). Although clearly depicting a coat of arms, 
and having suffered no defacement, it has been 
impossible to associate the arms with any 
particular family. With heraldry being strongly 
reliant upon the use of colour to differentiate one 
set of arms from another, the lack of any pigment 
on the inscription, even when viewed under 
ultraviolet light, has made any specific 
identification unlikely. Located just above this 
extremely fine example of heraldic graffiti is 
another inscription that is also clearly meant to 
be a shield form. However, this second inscription 
is crude in the extreme and contains no details, 
and it is tempting to conclude that this shield was 
simply a doodle taking the form of the finer lower 
inscription. 

On the opposite side of the chancel arch was 
identified another common example of heraldic 3 
graffiti, in the form of a poorly executed, but Fig 407 —Chanedl anch,-nowhside, 
clearly identifiable, ‘ragged staff? symbol (Fig. The ‘ragged staff’. 

107). The ragged staff is usually interpreted as 

being a simplified derivation of the bear and ragged staff, a symbol long associated with the 
earls of Warwick and, throughout the later Middle Ages, commonly used as the family’s livery 
badge.* However, such a straightforward association may well be too simplistic an 
interpretation. Examples of similar ragged staff designs have been recorded in numerous East 
Anglian churches, including Norwich Cathedral (Norfolk), St Peter Hungate (Norfolk), Little 
Brickhill (Bucks) and Anstey (Herts). Indeed, as Violet Pritchard states, ‘the ragged staff is 
found in nearly every church where there are graffiti’.*° Whilst such quantities of graffiti may 
well be argued to be the result of the popularity of the earls of Warwick in the region it is 
notable that the livery symbols of other notable regional nobles, such as the dukes of Norfolk 
and the earls of Oxford, who possessed far greater land holdings and commanded as much, if 
not more, respect in East Anglia are absent. In addition, the location of these ragged staff 
symbols, in clearly religiously significant settings and in close proximity to recognised 
apotropaic symbols, would suggest that the symbols themselves held a religious significance 
for those who created them. 


SHIPS 


The badly eroded remains of two examples of ship graffiti were identified on the south side 
of the tower arch. Although these images are in an area where so many graffiti have been 
applied to the surface that the whole has become a mass of somewhat confused inscribed lines, 
there is enough detail present to clearly identify the inscriptions as depictions of large sailing 
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FIG. 109 — A very fine example of medieval ship graffiti 
from Cley-next-the-Sea, Norfolk. Unusually, this inscription 
shows enough detail to tentatively identify the ship as a 
‘cog’, a type that would have been commonly used for 
trade in the North Sea. 


ships. Masts, rigging and hull lines can 
still be made out, albeit in too little 
detail to attempt to ascribe vessel type 
or design. Both vessels are single- 
masted with a raised stern and bow 
section. The better preserved example 
also appears to show a cross-yard with 
evidence of a furled sail and a ‘crow’s 
nest’? or ‘mast-head’ (Fig. 108). The 
presence of such a feature would 
indicate that the vessel depicted is 
meant to represent a sea-going ship 
rather than local river traffic. In 
addition, the raised bow and stern 
sections, coupled with the single 
central mast, would tentatively suggest 
a fifteenth or early sixteenth century 
date. 

Ship graffiti have long been regarded 
as a very distinct sub-type of graffiti 
found within religious and secular 
structures. Although concentrations of 
such graffiti images are often to be 
found in coastal areas, such as those 
recorded in the churches of Blakeney, 
Wiveton and Cley, Norfolk, and St 
Thomas’ church, Winchelsea, East 
Sussex, they are by no means confined 
to the coast (Fig. 109).°” Examples are 
known in England from as far inland 
as Bedfordshire and Leicestershire, and 
the phenomenon has been recorded as 
far afield as the West Indies and the 
Lebanon.* Early medieval examples 
have been recorded in many countries, 
most notably Scandinavia and Ireland, 
and later medieval and post-medieval 
examples are to be found throughout 
England and the Continent.” 

The exact meaning of ship graffiti 
remain unclear, although it has been 
linked to the phenomenon of votive 
ships that were once found in many 
churches.” What is clear is that many 
examples of ship graffiti were designed 
to have both function and meaning. 
The mass inscriptions of ships, and 
their clear patterns of distribution, 
found in both St Nicholas church, 
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Blakeney, and St Thomas’ church, Winchelsea, attest to the fact that these images were far 
more than simply idle sketches. Their concentrations around areas of heightened religious 
significance suggest that, like the many hundreds of votive ships still found in the churches of 
Demark, they functioned as some form of ex-voto offering. Whilst the position of the two 
Troston examples on the tower arch would not immediately suggest their being located in a 
religiously significant area of the church, and it may simply be a case of like attracting like, 
the fact that ship graffiti are found within the church at all must be regarded as significant. 


POST-REFORMATION GRAFFITI 


The most obvious examples of graffiti in the church date from the seventeenth century and 
they are so deeply scored into the stonework as to be unmissable. All the identifiable and 
datable examples are located on the tower arch. The most prominent of these, deeply carved 
into the south side of the arch, are a series of dates from the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Beginning in 1643, the series of dates continues uninterrupted until 1650 (Fig. 110). The dates 
are not apparently associated with any other imagery and their meaning and significance are 
unclear. However, the actual dates themselves correspond to the period of social and religious 
upheaval surrounding the period of the English Civil War. The association of graffiti 
inscriptions with times of conflict and social pressure is already a recognised phenomenon. In 
particular, graffiti studies have highlighted certain chronological ‘hot spots’ that are more 
likely to result in the creation of church graffiti than others. The most obvious of these are 
periods of social disjuncture such as the Black Death, the mid sixteenth-century religious 
reformation, the Civil Wars and the First and Second World Wars. Indeed, the quantity of 
Second World War graffiti in East Anglian churches is worthy of note in its own right. The 
assumption is that at times of social stress and dislocation, particularly at times when the 
threat of imminent death is heightened, individuals feel the need to write upon the walls, 
perhaps as a form of memorialisation. Although it is impossible to positively ascribe such 
motivations to the creator of the series of dates found in Troston church, the dates themselves 
would suggest that it must be considered a possibility. 
The other most notable 

examples of post- 
Reformation graffiti are 
also found on the south side 
of the tower arch (Fig. 111). 
Although far less heavily 
incised that the series of 
dates, three structures were 
identified that were clearly 
meant to represent 
buildings. Two of the 
inscriptions had been 
previously recorded, with a 
third, less heavily incised, 
example being identified 
during the survey work. All 
three contain inscribed 


dates, 1597, 1698 and 1699 FIG. 110 — Tower arch, south side. Deeply inscribed series of 
respectively, and the initials dates from the period of the English Civil War. Very few such 


‘TC’ or ‘TG’. According to graffiti predate the late 16th century. 
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FIG. 111 — Tower arch, south side. These graffiti appear to show 
individual buildings decorated with flags or banners — 


created over a century apart. 


local tradition, the two 
previously known inscriptions 
depict a now _long-since 
demolished windmill that was 
located nearby. Such graffiti of 
windmills are _ relatively 
common finds. Dalham St 
Mary, Suffolk, contains two 
similar depictions also located 
on the tower arch, and 
similar examples are to be 
found at King’s Walden 
(Hertfordshire), Grantchester 
(Cambridgeshire), and Lidgate 
(Suffolk).*! However, closer 
inspection of the three 
inscribed images at Troston 
would suggest that none of the 


ahs 


structures is actually meant to depict a windmill. All three show a steeply pitched roof above 
a narrow building, with projections on either side angling upwards. However, these 
projections, thought originally to be the sails of the mill, appear to depict some form of 


FIG. 112 - Norwich Cathedral. A very similar 
graffito of a building, with a steep pitched roof that 
appears to be decorated with banners of flags. 


flagpole or staff, and no matching 
projections are shown lower down on the 
structures as they would if the artist were 
depicting the sails of a windmill. Several 
stylistic and chronologically similar designs 
have also been recorded in Norwich 
Cathedral and elsewhere, where they too 
bear seventeenth century dates and initials 
(Fig. 112). Certain of the Norwich 
Cathedral examples are slightly more 
complex than those from Troston, with a 
central flag shown raised above the 
roofline, in addition to those projecting 
from the sides. However, having concluded 
that the structures are not meant to show 
windmills, it remains unclear what they are 
actually meant to be depicting. Whilst 
noting their stylistic similarity to 
continental wayside shrines, and medieval 
depictions of the Stations of the Cross, their 
clearly post-medieval date makes such 
definite associations highly improbable. 


OTHER NOTABLE GRAFFITI 


There are several other graffiti inscriptions 
in Troston church that are worthy of 
individual note but, due to their nature or 
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location, defy any attempt at accurate 
dating. Both the chancel arch and tower 
arch are a mass of intertwined 
inscriptions, making the recording of 
individual elements particularly difficult. 
Whilst a number of seemingly decorative 
patterns and crosses are located on the 
chancel arch, the tower arch appears to 
hold a number of inscriptions of fish, 
birds and animals, including at least two 
depictions of deer already noted (Fig. 
113). Also on the tower arch are a 
number of small faces and heads shown 


in profile, aaa 2 of which are overlaid by FIG. 113 — Tower arch, north side. Neatly inscribed 
text inscriptions from the seventeenth example of a fish apparently created as a stand-alone 
and eighteenth centuries. Likewise, the example. Although the fish may be regarded as a 


plaster of the porch and the stone door Christian symbol, and often appears in depictions of St 
: Christopher, the frequency with which they are recorded 
surrounds also contain further later as graffiti is notable — and unexplained. 


inscriptions, including one that appears 
to depict a gibbet (Fig. 114). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The sheer quantity of graffiti identified at 
Troston is worthy of note and may well 
be the result of the use of relatively soft 
building material for both the majority of 
the tower and chancel arches. All Saints 
church, Litcham, Norfolk, has also been 
identified as containing an unusually 
large number of graffiti inscriptions and 
the similarity between the materials used 
in the two churches is marked. However, 
whilst it is tempting to suggest that 
churches constructed of softer building 
FIG. 114 - Porch, south wall. An apparent depiction materials, such as Troston, Parham, 
of a gibbet near the south doorway. Of uncertain date, Lidgate and Litcham, are more likely to 
but the surrounding area contains inscriptions dating we 

attract large numbers of graffiti 


from the 17th and 18th centuries. : ar : 
inscriptions, it must be noted that at 


churches such as Wiveton, Blakeney, Swannington and Marsham that contain a far greater 
concentration of material, no such softer construction material was utilised. It must, therefore, 
be concluded that, whilst a softer building material may facilitate the creation of graffiti 
inscriptions, it is by no means the sole factor in either their creation or concentration. 

There are so many inscriptions at Troston that many of the surfaces are now so covered as 
to make clear interpretation of separate elements all but impossible. Whilst the survey did 
clearly identify more than two hundred inscriptions, certain areas, most notably the eastern 
face of the chancel arch, probably originally contained several hundred more individual 
markings that are today only visible as a jumbled mass of lines and curves. Of the inscriptions 
that were identifiable it is clear that a large number were devotional in nature. Although there 
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are elements, particularly amongst the textual inscriptions, that may well be simply memorial 
or territorial in nature, these are in the minority. The fact that the vast majority of these 
inscriptions would have originally been far easier to see than today, being cut through pigment 
to reveal the pale stone beneath, coupled with the fact that few individual inscriptions appear 
to have been deliberately defaced, would suggest that the creation of these markings was both 
an accepted and acceptable part of worship within the medieval parish. 

Whilst the content and quantity of inscriptions recorded at Troston clearly suggest that the 
inscriptions formed a locally legitimised aspect of lay piety within the parish, the extent of this 
legitimation is unclear. Inscriptions appear to have been created by literate individuals of high 
social standing and, it may be strongly suggested, by the illiterate lower orders as well. That 
it was a devotional activity is clear from the subject matter of many of the inscriptions. 
However, whilst the practice may have received a pragmatic acceptance at a local level, it lay 
outside the formal doctrine of the medieval church. Thus, the graffiti inscriptions at St Mary’s, 
in common with inscriptions recorded in other English churches, raise far more questions than 
they answer. 
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NOTES 


Rosewell 2008, 24-26. 
http://www.medieval-graffiti.co.uk; http://www.medieval-graffiti-suffolk.co.uk 
3. Only one-full length work has been published on the subject (Pritchard 1967) and this was recently reissued 
entirely unaltered. More recently the subject has come under closer scrutiny by scholars such as Timothy 
Easton, who has conducted a number of groundbreaking studies upon the ritual markings recorded in post- 
Reformation vernacular buildings (Easton 1998). Easton’s work on vernacular buildings has been 
supplemented by useful studies such as Meeson 2005. With the notable exception of Gardiner 2007, the study 
of church graffiti from the pre-Reformation period has been confined largely to site- or type-specific surveys. 
4 Although parish registers do not generally begin until the middle decades of the sixteenth century, details 
of individual marriages, deaths and land tenancy can be found amongst many surviving medieval manor 
court rolls, churchwardens’ accounts and wills. 
Kirkham, Paine and Heywood 2010, 385-91; Paine 2011, 11. 
Champion 2011, 199-208. 
Graves and Rollason 2010, 25-43. 
Duffy 2012, 60-63. 
Peake 2012, 148-62 
0 Stylistic dating for many graffiti inscriptions is entirely reliant upon comparisons with similar contemporary 
depictions, most notably those from manuscript illustrations, funerary brasses, wall paintings and pilgrim 
souvenirs. 
11. Pritchard 1967, 181-83. 
12 Northeast 2001, 355, 244; Northeast and Falvey 2010, 438. 
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13 The example from All Saints, Litcham, has been tentatively ascribed to the second half of the fifteenth 
century: Champion 2011, 199-208. 

14 Pritchard 1967, 25; Meeson 2005, 45-46. 

15 Compass-drawn circles, and daisy wheels in particular, continued to be inscribed in many post-Reformation 
vernacular buildings. In this context they are generally accepted as being apotropaic in nature: Easton 1999, 23. 

16 Atkinson 1906, 255-62. 

17 Rosewell 2008, 131. 

18 Erlande-Brandenburg 1995, 74-75. 

19 Easton 1998, 533-34. 

20 Tyack 1899, 154-177. 

21 Stabb 1909, 22, 31. 

22 Schechter 2000, 24; Girling 1962, 103-26. 

23 All masons’ marks identified by the NMGS are routinely passed to Dr Jenny Alexander, University of 
Warwick, for inclusion in her expanding database of UK pre-Reformation masons’ marks. 

24 Champion 2012, 114-16. 

25 Sumption 2002, 157. 

26 Duffy 1992, 197. 

27 Gilchrist 2012, 94. 

28 Kirkham, Paine and Heywood 2010, 385-91. 

29 Child and Colles 1971, 136-37. 

30 Only a single manuscript of the original fourteenth-century poem exists: British Library, Cotton MS Nero 
A.x., fols 41r-130r. 

31 LaBossiére and Gladson 1992, 722. 

32 Iam indebted to Becky Williams, formerly of the University of Liverpool, for sharing her observations on 
the significance of the distribution patterns associated with pentagram inscriptions. 

33 Mitchell 1965, 94. 

34 Forsyth and Weitzmann 1973, plate XLVIIa. 

35 A number of cast pewter examples of these badges, which would have been handed out to followers and 
retainers, have been discovered in East Anglia: Spencer 2010, 293. 

36 Pritchard 1967, 22. 

37 Champion 2012, 113-15. 

38 Turner 2004, iii-iv. 

39 Brady and Corlett 2004, 28-31. 

40 Harley 1994, 16-30. 

41 Pritchard 1967, 138-49. 
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INSCRIBED PEWS IN BARROW CHURCH 


by DAVID SHERLOCK 


THE PEWS IN the nave of Barrow church are Victorian, with the exception of two which are 
now at the east end of the south aisle. These are 7ft 6ins long and distinctive in having seating 
only 9% inches wide, making them uncomfortably narrow for sitting on, and a rear shelf 
about as wide as the seating. They have one blank pew-end and one slightly taller pew-end, 
3ft 6ins high, which is carved with blind tracery in Perpendicular style, rising to a horizontal 
rolled top (Fig. 115). The tracery does not continue to the foot of the pew-end, but there are 
slight marking-out lines on one pew suggesting it was intended to extend the tracery 
downwards. There is evidence for small repairs on one arm of each decorated pew-end. 
Running along the top of the back of one pew is carved a spiral leaf-like decoration with a 
twisted cord running through it, while beneath, on one pew only is a row of little battlements 
(Fig. 116). The decoration stops short at the right-hand end of this pew to allow for an 
inscription carved in relief which reads Jhon prok karp dor, presumably for the carpenter who 
made the pew or both pews since the decoration on their backs and ends is almost identical 
(Fig. 117). The pews stand unfixed on a Victorian pew platform, but one is now facing back- 
to-front so its blank end was presumably intended to be placed against the north wall of the 
church, where its decorated end would then be seen. 

Church pews are currently the subject of much debate for the practical reason that many 
parishes wish to move or remove them in keeping with modern forms of worship. Part of their 
significance, and therefore 
their preservation worth, 
hinges on their date, which is 
EG | mag << usually based on_ stylistic 

eS — evidence, or on the existence 
or non-existence of the pews 
in question in dated pictures 
of the interior of a church. 
For example, at Mildenhall 
(where the pews are not under 
such considerations) a 
nineteenth-century engraving 
of the church shows a 
complete set of box pews in 
the nave which were replaced 
in 1959 by pews in medieval 
style, the gift of Munro 
Cautley in memory of his 
wife. On the backs of the 
westernmost pews are, 
unusually, the initials of the 
donor and his wife and the 
names of the carver and 
makers.’ It is rare to find the 
name of a maker or a date 


FIG. 115 — Decorated ends of two pews in Barrow church. 
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ABOVE: 
FIG. 116 — Carving on the back 
of John Prycke’s pew. 


LEFT: 

FIG. 117 —- Drawing by Thomas 
Lyus of the inscriptions ‘upon 
the backs of two old seats in 

Barrow Church’ (reproduced by 


p kind permission of the Suffolk 
Sl Pik toapenet- | Record Office, Ipswich, ref. 
t wl Peer i Ita taga le HD1538/63, fol. 157v). 


carved on a pew, so can anything be found out about ‘John Prok carpenter’ and his pews at 
Barrow? 

Before the carpenter is discussed it is worth referring to a drawing of the inscription made 
by Thomas Lyus now in Ipswich Record Office. Lyus was the amanuensis of the Revd George 
Ashby FSA, rector of Barrow from 1774 to 1808, and both of them are commemorated on a 
plaque on the north wall of the chancel. Lyus’s drawing of the inscription on the pew is 
accurate. What is tantalising is his other drawing of the lost carving on the back of another 
pew, the letters of which Lyus himself could not make sense of. The whole line appears to read 
Jecdroks Thoms Plesa. But if the second letter is an e it is unlike the e near the other end of 
the line. The end of the last word is presumably missing because there is no curved end to the 
panel as at the start of the panel, so Lyus has reasonably suggested ‘Plesa’nts’. Plesance and 
variant spellings is a common name in the index of probate records in the locality of Barrow 
from the fourteenth to seventeenth centuries,> but a search through the index of probate 
records does not allow a guess to be made at the first name in the inscription. It is possible 
that the carver was illiterate and simply trying to copy what someone had given him to put 
on the benches. 

The probate index has the names of several Barrow people called Prycke with variant 
spellings, including John the elder, trade unspecified, who died in 1470 and whose two sons 
were also called John;> Alice Preke, widow of another John, who died in 1541; and John 
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Prycke, carpenter of Barrow, who died in 1551. Is he the carpenter who carved the pews? His 
son, William, was also a carpenter and died in 1567. The probate index also has a Thomas 
Plesance of Barrow who died in 1541. Is his the name on the missing pew? A search through 
the wills of the carpenters, John and William, and that of Thomas Plesance was therefore 
made to see if they had any connection with, or indeed made any bequests to, Barrow church. 

John Prycke’s short will,* which he did not sign (perhaps further evidence that he was 
illiterate), makes bequests to his sons William and John. His goddaughter, Margaret (surname 
not given), and his daughter, Agnes, are each left a ‘great hutch’ and William’s wife, Joan is 
left a ‘little hutch’. Perhaps these were hutches that he himself had made for them; but there 
is no mention of the tools of his trade, unlike the will of 1472 of Thomas Vyell of Ixworth, 
which lists twelve different carpenter’s tools.’ John Prycke’s son, William, in his will proved in 
1567, gives ‘all my working tools to Robert my son and he [is] to be good to his brother and 
to let him have some’.* Robert, one of William’s sons, may have moved to Dalham, four miles 
away, where there is a carpenter of that name in a will of 1583. There were thus at least three 
generations of carpenters called Prycke in Barrow, where the family may be traced back to the 
previous century in the will of John Pryke of 1470 mentioned above. In 1617 the Bury St 
Edmunds feoffees paid another ‘Pricke the carpenter’ £1 6s 8d for repairing Stamford Bridge 
on Out Westgate.’ In the seventeenth century there were three Prick(e) carpenters at Bury, who 
might have moved there from Barrow.’ Finally an inventory of the goods and chattels of 
Charles Pricke of Barrow dated 1675 lists a number of carpentry tools as well as agricultural 
items, suggesting that this farmer could also turn his hand to carpentry.’ He may be one of the 
four Prickes listed in the Barrow Hearth Tax returns for 1674.'° All this information 
unfortunately sheds no light on the Barrow pews. 

Thomas Plesance, whose name is on the missing pew, made a will 194 lines long, compared 
with John Prycke’s will of only eighteen lines. Judging from his will, which was proved in 
1541,'! he was clearly a man of some standing in the village and he asked to be buried in his 
family’s ‘holy sepulchre’ in the churchyard. After a gift of 6s 8d to the high altar of Barrow 
church and customary payments for prayers to be said for his soul, he makes numerous 
bequests to his family, his friends and the poor of Barrow, but no pews are mentioned. He 
does however bequeath 6s 8d to one Margaret Pricke, who could be the goddaughter 
mentioned in John Prycke’s will. Apart from this unexplained bequest, John Prycke and 
Thomas Plesance seem to have no connection. The differing status of the two is also seen in 
the subsidy roll of 1523, when the latter paid £23 in goods while John Prike, carpenter, and 
another man together paid only £2; and in the subsidy returns of 1566, when Thomas 
Plesance was valued at £20 in lands, and John Pricke at £3 in goods.” Back in 1439, however, 
William Prykes and Geoffrey Plesawns were each left a bushel of rye and a bushel of wheat in 
the will of Margaret Warner of Barrow." 

The coincidence of the names of John Pryke and his contemporary Thomas Plesance on the 
pews makes it almost certain that the former was the carpenter of the pews, originally at least 
three of them — the inscribed pew, the uninscribed pew and the missing pew with Plesance’s 
name recorded by Lyus. This is a rare opportunity to date church pews to near the end of the 
Middle Ages, in the years before John Prycke’s death in 1551, made perhaps as a memorial to 
or gift of Thomas Plesance who died in 1541. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN SUFFOLK 2013 


compiled by MATTHEW BRUDENELL and JUDITH PLOUVIEZ 
object drawings by DONNA WREATHALL 


THIS IS A selection of the new discoveries reported in 2013. Information on these has been 
incorporated into the Suffolk Historic Environment Record (formerly the Sites and 
Monuments Record), which is maintained by the Archaeological Service of Suffolk County 
Council at Bury St Edmunds. Where available, the Record number is quoted at the beginning 
of each entry. The Suffolk Historic Environment Record is now partially accessible online via 
the Heritage Gateway website (www.heritagegateway.org.uk) and most of the 
excavation/evaluation reports are now also available online via the Archaeological Data 
Service website (http://archaeologydataservice.ac.uk/archives/view/greylit/). 


A high proportion of the finds is now being recorded through the national Portable 
Antiquities Scheme, the Suffolk part of which is also based in the Archaeological Service of 
Suffolk County Council. Further details and images of many of the finds can be found on the 
Scheme’s website (http://finds.org.uk/database) and for many of the finds listed here the PAS 
reference number is included in the text. During 2013 the PAS finds in Suffolk were recorded 
by Andrew Brown, Faye Minter, Andrew Woods and Gemma Stewart. Following requests 
from metal detector users, we have removed all grid references from entries concerning finds 
reported by them. 


We continue to be grateful to all those who contribute information for this annual list. 


Abbreviations: 
Mdf Metal detector find 


PAS Portable Antiquities Scheme (see above). The Suffolk contact for this national scheme 
is Andrew Brown (tel. 01284 741236; e-mail andrew.brown2@suffolk.gov.uk) 


SCCAS Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service, 9-10 The Churchyard, 
Shire Hall, Bury St. Edmunds IP33 1RX 
(tel. 01284 741230; e-mail archaeology@suffolk.gov.uk) 


SHER = Suffolk Historic Environment Record (see above) 


Pa Palaeolithic Ro Roman 

Me Mesolithic Sx Saxon 

Ne Neolithic Md Medieval 

BA Bronze Age PM Post-Medieval 
IA Iron Age Un Period unknown 


Pr Prehistoric 
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INDIVIDUAL FINDS AND DISCOVERIES 


Alderton (ADT 018). Sx. Two copper-alloy brooches, small-long types, (SF-825BD8, SF- 
81CBA7) and a hooked tag (SF-8140E0) found close to previously recorded early Anglo- 
Saxon pottery sherds. (Mdf). 

Alderton (ADT 024). Sx. Contemporary copy of a silver coin, a Series R sceatta with 
copper-alloy core, c. 710-65 (SF-9C4823). (Mdf). 

Bacton (BAC 034). Me. Heavily patinated complete flint tranchet axe (SF-SEEBD6). (M. 
Clark). 

Badingham (BDG 012). Ro, Md. Pottery including Roman grey wares, samian, Oxford 
colour-coated and medieval coarse wares, a tessera cut from tile, copper-alloy cosmetic mortar 
(SF-9EA2B3) and 1st- to 4th-century coins. (Mdf). 

Bedfield (BED 019). Ro. Pottery including samian, 3rd- and 4th-century coins, copper-alloy 
bracelet fragment (SF-6307B6), spoon fragment (SF-623961) and a lead steelyard weight. 
(Mdf). 

Beyton (BEY 017). Sx. Two fragments of a copper-alloy equal-armed brooch of 5th century 
date (SF-770321). (Mdf). 

Braiseworth (BRA 006). Sx. Coins: a Series Qiid sceatta, c. 725-45 (SF-BD55C1), pennies 
of Eadwald c. 796-98 (SF-BCA6BS5) and Aethelstan, c. 827-50 (SF-BE27D7, SF-BE4435) and 
a silver denier of Charles the Bald, King of the West Franks, c. 840-77 (SF-BD9681). (Mdf). 

Brockley (BKY 032). BA. An incomplete copper-alloy Middle Bronze Age small side-looped 
socketed spearhead of Rowland (1976) Group 2 (SF-044416). (Mdf). 

Brome and Oakley (BRM 017). Md. Circular lead seal matrix, + SIGILU GILEBRTI 
ANGEL (seal of Gilbert Angel) (NMS-B08D51). (Mdf). 


FIG. 118 - Bronze Age copper-alloy mould for socketed axe from Sutton. 
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5cm 


FIG. 119 — Iron Age copper-alloy strap union from Fressingfield (A); Roman lead plaque from Clare (B); 
copper-alloy figurines from Little Blakenham (C) and Great Barton (D); 
brooch from Redgrave (E) and strap end from Sutton (F). 
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Bromeswell (BML 041). Ne. Complete polished flint axe (SF-E339C8). (Marc Osborne). 

Burgate (BUR 036). Sx. Copper-alloy 5th-century cruciform brooch, (SF-205BF7) and a 
wrist clasp, Hines form B18f (SF-20A577) (Fig. 120, A, C). Two fragments of copper-alloy 
Borre-style disc brooches, 10th century, (SF-1EFOD3, SF-1EE304). (Mdf). 

Burstall (BUS 009). Sx, Md. Pottery including Ipswich and Thetford-type wares. Lead seal 
matrix, pointed oval shape, SIGILLV SE[C?]R, presumably ‘secret seal’ (SF-4711F3). (Mdf). 

Bury St Edmunds (BSE 452). Ro. Copper-alloy enamelled brooch in the form of a sitting 
cockerel (SF-731AF5). (Colin Pendleton). 

Cavenham (CAM 061). Ne. A small but complete polished stone axehead of a basic igneous 
rock, almost black, probably an olivine with diorites (SF-238B75). (George Goddard). 

Cavenham (CAM 062). Sx. Silver coin, sceatta, Primary Series A, probably A2, c 680-700 
(SF-776106). (Mdf). 

Clare (CLA 066). Sx. Copper-alloy link with a gilded front decorated with an interlace 
design, probably 8th century (SF-31F506) (Fig. 120, B). (Mdf). 

Clare (CLA 083). Ro. Lead plaque with a relief design depicting a statue in a tripartite 
building, perhaps a temple (SF-301791) (Fig. 119, B). (Mdf). 


FIG. 120 — Anglo-Saxon brooch and wrist clasp from Burgate (A, C); link from Clare (B) 
and medieval plaque from Wetheringsett (D). 
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Creeting St Mary (CRM 048). Ro. Fragment of a 4th-century copper-alloy crossbow brooch 
(SF-A6SEFO) and 3rd- and 4th-century coins. (Mdf). 

East Bergholt (BNT 067). BA. A small Late Bronze Age ‘founder’s’ hoard consisting of a 
fragment of a socketed copper-alloy axe head, an amorphous fragment of copper-alloy metal- 
working debris and a fragment of a copper-alloy tanged and collared leather working tool (SF- 
A786E1). This may be one of several hoards deposited in close proximity. (Mdf). 

Foxhall (FXL 064). IA. Silver unit of the Iceni, Early Face/Horse series Bury type, as Hobbs 
nos 3524-3527 (SF-0B5123). (Mdf). 

Fressingfield (FSF 074). IA. Copper-alloy strap union with figure-of-eight plate and vertical 
bars (SF-OA04F3) (Fig. 119, A). (Mdf). 

Gisleham (GSE 088). Sx. Silver penny of Aethelstan of East Anglia, North 437, c. 827 
(NMS-8F80A4). (Mdf). 

Great Barton (BRG 047). Ro. Incomplete copper-alloy figurine depicting Mercury with 
winged cap (SF-FBCE78) (Fig. 119, D). (Mdf). 

Great Finborough (FNG 041). Ne. An incomplete polished flint axe head, missing the butt 
end, of mottled grey flint (SF-9ADC83). (P. Smith). 

Great Glemham (GLG 036). Sx. An incomplete silver sceatta, Series E, Primary phase and 
possibly variety G3 (SF-0637D8). (Mdf). 

Hessett (HTT 037). Me. A complete tranchet-type axehead of slightly patinated mottled 
grey/black flint (SF-7DC110). (K. Brett). 

Hollesley (HLY 119). IA. Copper-alloy core from a plated copy of a British J (“Norfolk 
Wolf’) gold stater, similar to Van Arsdell 610-5 (SF-15F597). (Mdf). 

Hoxne (HXN 077). Sx. A Series E (‘Porcupine’ type) sceatta, probably Secondary 
phase c. 715-50 (SF-69EE53). (C. McGregor). 

Lavenham (LVM 100). IA. Gold stater of Cunobelin, Classic Series A, as Hobbs no. 1829 
(SF-813F85). (Mdf). 

Little Blakenbam (BLL 016). Ro, Sx, Md. Copper-alloy figurine of a turtle or tortoise, 
perhaps associated with the god Mercury (SF-35D186) (Fig. 119, C). Fragment of an early 
Anglo-Saxon small-long brooch (SF-363528). Circular lead seal matrix, missing part of the 
legend due to crushing, JIUH’ISUFRAVN (reverse barred)CE[. This may have been 
[S’]JOH[ANNIISL[E]FRAUNCE, John the Frenchman. (SF-2550D2). (Mdf). 

Mickfield (MCK 018). Sx. A worn and corroded silver sceatta, probably of Series R8 type, 
c. 710-65 (SF-57D1A5). (Mdf). 

Mildenhall (MNL 142). IA. An incomplete copper-alloy La Tene I brooch, type IBc, of 4th 
to 3rd century BC (SF-A56522). (Mdf). 

Nettlestead (NTT 017). IA. A silver coin of the Iceni, boar/horse type, Van Arsdell 659 (SF- 
2E7147). (Mdf). 

Nettlestead (NTT 018). Md. A circular lead seal matrix reading *S7ROBI:DEDENE, (seal 
of Robert Dedene or de Dene). A Robert Den was taxed 10d in Nettlestead in 1327 (SF- 
8DF2A4). (Mdf). 

Newmarket (EXG 103). IA. Gold Gallo-Belgic E stater of the Ambiani, as Van Arsdell 52- 
1 (SF-CD2551). (Mdf). 

Newmarket (NKT 051). IA A copper-alloy core from a plated stater of Early Freckenham 
type as Talbot and Leins 2010, pls 5-6; (SF-CDCCC7). (Mdf). 

Old Newton with Dagworth (ONW 028). Md. Circular lead seal matrix, + SIGIV SEGALLI 
(Seal of ?Segar or ?Sewall, perhaps a variant or muddled version of either) (NMS-5DE0D7). 
(Mdf). 

Ousden (OUS 015). Md. Circular lead seal matrix that reads S TOME WARD, (seal of 
Thomas Ward) (SF-91EA23). (Mdf). 
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Poslingford (PSG 021). Sx. A worn silver sceatta, Series R8, c. 710-65 (SF-68DEB2). (Mdf). 

Redgrave (RGV 058). Ro. Coins of 1st to 4th century; copper-alloy P-shaped brooch with 
iron axis bar, spring and pin, of a form more commonly found in eastern and northern 
Europe, probably 2nd or 3rd century (SF-O6BE61) (Fig. 119, E). (Mdf). 

Shottisham (STT 051). Md. Circular lead seal matrix +SIGILL ROB’ EmELE[]A[S?], the 
letter m being Lombardic and the Es all reversed, presumably a personal seal for a Robert but 
the surname remains uncertain (SF-124126). (Mdf). 

St Andrew Ilketshall (ISA 013). Md. Circular lead seal matrix, + S’ hELLE FILII RICARDI 
PERES (Seal of Ellis son of Richard Peres) (NMS-5C19C1). (Mdf). 

Sutton (SUT 022). Ro. Incomplete copper-alloy strap end missing the terminal, which may 
have been bifurcated for use as a nail cleaner, and decorated with an incised bird, probably 
intended to represent a peacock, and punched dot and circle motifs, probably 4th century (SF- 
82ED06) (Fig. 119, F). (Mdf). 

Sutton (SUT 224). BA. One valve from a two-piece copper-alloy socketed axe mould, Late 
Bronze Age (SF-839555) (Fig. 118). (Mdf). 

Wenhaston with Mells Hamlet (WMH 005). Ro. Silver finger-ring of Henig’s Type XI with 
a D-shaped hoop and broad, flat, sub-rectangular bezel with engraved letters APL, perhaps 
the initials of a classical three-part individual’s name (SF-2E8658). Also copper-alloy brooches 
including an enamelled bird with open wings and a hooked beak (SF-4B3854) and a rabbit 
with two small enamelled cells in the shape of rabbits facing each other, probably to represent 
her young (SF-4AA7C4). (Mdf). 

Wetheringsett cum Brockford (WCB 073). Sx. A gold Merovingian tremissis of 
Dutta/Wicus, c. 600-75 (SF-F3F683) and four silver sceatta: a primary Series Clinv, 
c. 695-710 (SF-43E7C4), a primary Series F, c. 695-710 (SF-42EEB4), a primary Saroaldo 
Series, c. 705-15 (SF-437647) and a secondary phase Series E (‘Porcupine’ type) c. 710-50 
(SF-444285). (Mdf). 

Wetheringsett cum Brockford (WCB 074). Md. Incomplete copper-alloy decorative plaque 
depicting the crucifixion with the Virgin Mary and St John (SF-EADF13) (Fig. 120, D). (Mdf). 

Withersfield (WTH 038). Sx. An assemblage of 35 objects, probably from an early Anglo- 
Saxon inhumation burial, recovered whilst metal detecting on a development site; the objects 
were found together as a group on a spoil heap. The group consists of two copper-alloy 
cruciform brooches with four detached side knobs; an incomplete iron girdle hanger; a 
copper-alloy ring; a decorated bone spindle whorl; an amber bead and 21 glass beads of 
various colours; an iron blade fragment; and another iron fragment (SF-731C54). (Mdf). 

Wordwell (WRW 003). Md. A pointed-oval lead seal reading +S’°SABINE GILB’T with a 
bifuricated floral motif after the letter T (seal of Sabina Gilbert) (SF-57F441). (Mdf). 

Worlingworth (WGW 029). Sx. A very worn silver sceatta, Continental Series D, Type 2C, 
c. 700-15 (SF-CD39B7). (Mdf). 


SURVEY 


Rendlesham, Naunton Hall Estate (TM/3253; EKE 019-022, RLM 012-014, 036-046, 048- 
053, 056-058). Metal detecting survey and geophysics (magnetometry) was initiated in 2008 
after the landowner reported regular looting of arable fields on the estate. After an initial 
season it became clear that both techniques were producing good results and the project was 
extended to 2014 to cover the whole estate, with minimum publicity in order to protect the 
sites and the landowner’s privacy. 

The total area covered by the metal detecting survey is around 160ha on the E side of the 
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Deben valley. Cataloguing and recording is not yet fully complete but a general breakdown is 
possible. A low density of prehistoric finds (65 pieces including pottery, flint implements and 
occasional metalwork) was followed by several sites spanning the Roman period (around 990 
finds); in some areas however the Roman objects are likely to be pieces reused by the Anglo- 
Saxons. A further 990 items are attributed to the Anglo-Saxon period; the range and quality 
of this material, particularly in the 6th to 8th centuries, leaves no doubt that this is the vicus 
regius, a royal settlement as mentioned by Bede in his Historia Ecclesiastica in about 660. The 
early Anglo-Saxon activity covers a large area, perhaps up to 50ha, and includes evidence for 
burial (both cremations and inhumations) as well as a range of activities such as precious 
metal working and trade associated with the settlement. Over 200 coins is an exceptional 
assemblage for the period; other outstanding finds include a gold with garnet pyramid-shaped 
sword fitting, gold jewellery, and pieces with close decorative links to the Sutton Hoo 
assemblages. Although the status of the area declines in the later Anglo-Saxon and medieval 
periods, the 800 finds indicate at least one previously unknown settlement and provide an 
unusually well recorded assemblage for future study. 

Magnetometry survey has focused on the areas of Anglo-Saxon finds to cover some 46 ha. 
There is a good correlation between areas with a low density of finds and fewer potential 
features in the magnetometry results. A series of small evaluation trenches has confirmed the 
validity of the results and provided some dating evidence, including a late Iron Age enclosure, 
early Anglo-Saxon sunken featured buildings and linear systems of early or middle Anglo- 
Saxon, late Anglo-Saxon and medieval date. 

Jude Plouviez and Faye Minter, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service, 
with support from English Heritage, Sutton Hoo Society, 

Society of Antiquaries of London, Royal Archaeological Institute 

and Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and History. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 


Barrow, Land Adjacent to The Green (TL/7663; BRR 054). An archaeological evaluation and 
excavation conducted ahead of redevelopment. Previous evaluation recorded ditches in the E 
of the site containing artefacts of Romano-British date with the presence of daub, faunal 
remains, charcoal and a small quantity of ceramics suggesting nearby occupation. A second 
phase of evaluation was carried out following clearance of standing buildings from the site on 
its S boundary. This revealed very truncated structural remains of Middle or Late Iron Age date. 
The excavation of an area 30m by 30m located in the NE of the site recorded features seen 
in previous evaluation works with a further undated ditch also revealed. Small quantities of 
lava quern from one of the ditches as well as charred grains of oats, barley and wheat 
recovered by environmental sampling suggest cereal processing occurred at the site during this 
period. Cattle remains from meat consumption were also present. Two undated post-holes or 
pits might belong to this period. These ditches and artefacts are thought to represent agrarian 
settlement of Romano-British date, perhaps at the periphery of a small farmstead which went 
out of use in the 2nd century AD. The retrieval of a single sherd of Middle or Late Bronze Age 
pottery hints at possible earlier activity at the site. The influence of Roman agricultural 

practice is hinted at by the occurrence of cereal species such as bread wheat. 
David Adams, NPS Archaeology, for Hopkins Homes Ltd; report no 2014/1208. 


Bury St Edmunds, The Clock House, 109 Northgate Street (TL/8564; BSE 432). Monitoring 
of footing trenches for a small extension to the rear of the Clock House (a late Georgian 
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building located within the core of the medieval town), found a concentration of 

archaeological features that predated the current building. The features included a well, 

possible malting oven, pits and post-holes. The features were not closely dated but probably 

relate to occupation activity on the site during the medieval and post-medieval periods and are 
typical of urban backyards of that period. 

David Gill, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 

for Mr and Mrs M. Dobel; report no 2013/110. 


Bury St Edmunds, Manson House (TL/8564; BSE 381). Further excavation and monitoring, 
continuing the works carried out in 2012 during residential development, identified a series 
of medieval pits and two probable malting ovens of clay construction dating to the 12th-14th 
centuries. A small assemblage of early medieval material hinted at an earlier phase of activity. 
The W end of the site had been heavily disturbed by gravel quarrying with large pits backfilled 
with dark soil in the post-medieval period. 
Andrew Tester, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for Kier Construction; report no. 2013/070 


Campsea Ashe, Land at Ullswater Road (TM/3255; CAA 032). Three areas were investigated 
in advance of a residential development, revealing a number of archaeological features. 
Evidence for Early Bronze Age activity on the site was represented by the fragmentary remains 
of an urned cremation that was recovered during the preceding evaluation. A small 
assemblage of prehistoric flint was recovered as residual finds in later features. Two separate 
phases of Iron Age pottery were also recovered, mostly from later features. The majority of 
the dated features are from the 1st and 2nd centuries and consist of boundary ditches forming 
part of a rectilinear system. A number of pits and post-holes are also present. No buildings 
were positively identified although the quantities of pottery recovered from both the pits and 
ditches would indicate occupation in the immediate vicinity. A series of eight complete or near 
complete animal burials, consisting of a horse, a pig or boar, and six cows, were recovered 
from a line of individual pits, mostly under a ditch. Dating evidence is sparse, with only 
occasional fragments of prehistoric pottery in the pit fills, but seven of the burials are sealed 
beneath ditch fill dated to the 1st to early 2nd century. There is no indication of a cause of 
death but it is quite possible that these are sacrifices; alternatively, they may simply be farm 
stock considered unfit for consumption, and buried along a boundary. 
Mark Sommers, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for Flagship Housing Group. 


Cavenham, Marston Pit Quarry (TL/7672; CAM 058). Archaeological investigation was 
conducted on the 3.3ha site following evaluation trenching, and revealed evidence for 
prehistoric and post-medieval inhabitation. 

Prehistoric activity was largely contained within the N half of the site, with the earliest 
human presence represented by seventeen worked flints dating between the Early Neolithic 
and Early Iron Age recovered from the subsoil and as residual items within later features. Two 
pairs of pits contained refitting pottery sherds and organic midden waste and could be dated 
to the second half of the Early Iron Age. These possibly represent settlement margins from a 
timeline that has hitherto been absent from the broader landscape picture. Twenty-five 
additional pits and post-holes could not be assigned to period, although eighteen of these 
contained fills with burnt flint in proximity to the paired pits, and may also be prehistoric. 

Historic-era evidence consisted of two ditches that appear to have bounded a 19th-century 
oak plantation, perhaps in response to soil reduction resulting from long-term intensive rabbit 
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burrowing evident across the site. Lastly, wartime activities were illustrated by two large pits 
that contained clearance debris including fragments of mortar rounds. 
Marcus Brittain, Cambridge Archaeological Unit, for Allen Newport Ltd. 


Clare, Clare Castle Country Park (TL/7745; CLA 080). Five trenches were excavated by local 
volunteers as part of the Heritage Lottery funded Managing a Masterpiece project. All the 
trenches produced preserved archaeological deposits, despite the presence of extensive 
engineering works and buildings of 19th and 20th century date associated with the railway. 
These removed some of the later medieval layers across part of the inner bailey, but earlier 
deposits did survive intact beneath them, overlain by thick layers of modern ballast and 
hardcore. 

The medieval archaeological remains revealed by the excavations included a large ditch or 
pit containing domestic refuse dating to the late 12th to 14th century (near the entrance 
linking the inner and outer castle baileys); five graves dating to the mid 11th to late 13th 
centuries (in the centre of the inner bailey), one of which was complete with the head resting 
on a pillow stone; plus fragmentary human remains from a pit. A stone building was also 
found, originally part of the first phase of the castle in the 11th-12th centuries, but 
refurbished with decorated tile and glass in the 13th/14th century while Elizabeth de Burgh 
was resident, and demolished in the later 15th or early 16th century. A number of post-holes 
and remains of mortar are indicative of an earlier structure on site, possibly the remains of the 
original chapel in use prior to the construction of the priory. A Roman ditch was also recorded 
running parallel with the River Stour (between the motte and the railway line). 

Carenza Lewis and Catherine Ranson, Access Cambridge Archaeology. 


Clare, Land E of The Granary (TL/7645; CLA 079). Excavation fieldwork was carried out 
following an evaluation and geophysical survey in 2009 (Fig. 121). Significant quantities of 
Mesolithic and Neolithic to Early Bronze Age flint were recovered from the site, and were 
probably produced close by. Only small amounts of prehistoric pottery were recovered. The 
main phase of occupation appears to date from the 12th century into the early post-medieval 
period, with activity becoming more intensive towards the street. Large-scale quarrying of clay 
and an associated 16th-century brick and tile kiln (Fig. 122) were uncovered, along with four 
later medieval/early post-medieval houses with boundary ditches, with backyard post-hole 
structures and frequent large pits. An earlier large channel was recorded running the width of 
the site along the street frontage, and this may represent both quarrying of river terrace 
deposits for the construction of Stoke Road and an attempt to drain this lower-lying part of 
the excavation area. 

The finds recovered from this main period of activity include large quantities of pottery, 
animal bone and ceramic building material, as well as iron utensils and fixings, imported lava 
millstone fragments, and over one hundred small finds, consisting mainly of coins, two 
medieval keys, brooches, knives, trade tokens and garment fixings. In the NW part of the site 
agricultural activity and low levels of quarrying were recorded in the form of stock enclosures, 
and there were also several very deep medieval quarry pits. In this area later post-medieval 
quarrying on a large scale was also recorded, as well as what appeared to be mechanically dug 
test pit strips running off to the E. There was scant evidence for earlier features on the site, 
with one candidate being a stratigraphically early ditch, although this may represent a short- 
lived medieval cut prior to the site’s more intensive occupation. A limited number of Roman 
and Saxon small finds were recovered during metal-detection of the excavation area. 

Rob Brooks, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for Charles Church. 
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FIG. 121 - Clare, Land east of The Granary (CLA 079). Site plan. 
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FIG. 122 — Clare, Land east of The Granary (CLA 079). Archaeomagnetic dating in progess on the 
16th-century brick and tile kiln (photo: Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team). 


Coddenham, Shrubland Park Quarry (TM/1253; CDD 070). Further investigations were 
completed in 2013 to fully reveal the Iron Age occupation previously examined in 2010 and 
2012. An arterial drove-way, consisting of ditches spaced c. 5m apart, curved across the site 
with large areas of clay extraction pits on either side. A large circular structure with a diameter 
of 13m was located near one of the extraction pit areas. No internal posts were found, so a 
circular enclosure or activity area is suspected rather than a roofed building. Other informal 


FIG. 123 — Coddenham, Shrubland Park Quarry (CDD 070). 
Iron Age antler whistle (photo: Suffolk County Council 
Archaeological Service Field Team). 


circular and sub-square post 
and stake-hole _ settings 
adjacent might also indicate 
specialist activity areas. 
Nine four-post structures 
were recognised and these 
were widely spaced across 
the site. 

A number of medium to 
large sized pits were cut into 
the underlying clay and 
many of these were rich in 
artefacts. Perhaps the most 
interesting find was an 
antler whistle (Fig. 123). 
This is the first Iron Age 
whistle found in England, 
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the closest other example coming from the Isle of Bute in Scotland. Other antler whistles of a 
similar period have been found across Europe. 

The large amounts of clay extracted from across the site could have been used for a variety 
of purposes, such as daub for buildings. The large quantities of pottery and frequent ceramic 
loomweights recovered however might suggest that these were being manufactured on site. 

A separate area to the N of the main Iron Age activity was also investigated and a number 
of ditches, possibly of Roman date, were encountered. Four Saxon graves were unexpectedly 
encountered in this area, three of them with iron blades. These graves are c. 450m away from 
the main Saxon cemetery CDD 050 to the NW and are thus likely to be part of a small 
separate cemetery, rather than outliers from this other large and high status burial ground. 

Jezz Meredith, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for Brett’s Aggregates. 


Debenham, Cherry Tree Inn (TM/1762; DBN 132). A second phase of archaeological 
monitoring revealed the presence of 4 un-urned and one urned cremations of Middle Bronze 
Age date. These remains can be added to those found during monitoring works in 2012 (5 
urned cremations containing the remains of 7 individuals and 7 unurned cremations 
containing remains from 15 individuals) and the initial evaluation in 2010 (one urned and one 
unurned cremation, both of single individuals). The cremation burial site now occupies an 
area measuring some 30m by 70m with the likelihood that it extends still further. 
Simon Cass, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for Highland Ltd; report no. 2013/077 


Elveden, Elveden Bypass, A11 Fiveways to Thetford Road Improvement Scheme (TL/8179; 
ELV 085 and ELV 086). Excavations on the route of the new Elveden Bypass revealed 
extensive evidence for Iron Age and Roman rural settlement in an area of the Breckland 
landscape where there has previously been little opportunity for large-scale archaeological 
investigation. 

The earliest features were a group of pits containing Early Iron Age (c. 700-300 BC) 
pottery, one of which also contained a large assemblage of butchered animal bone, possibly 
feasting waste. By the later Iron Age (c. 300 BC to AD 43) the area was occupied by scattered 
small subsistence farmsteads set within a landscape of ditch-defined fields and tracks, and 
predominantly dependent on pastoral farming. Each farmstead comprised one or two 
roundhouses with associated storage and rubbish pits; a watering hole and a group of pits 
containing deliberately placed deposits were also identified. At least two such settlements were 
identified within the limits of the stripped road corridor, with other groups of pits containing 
domestic debris likely to relate to additional roundhouses just outside the excavation area. 

In the early Romano-British period (c. AD 43-150), the landscape was transformed by the 
establishment of an ordered system of rectilinear land divisions forming fields, boundaries and 
a network of trackways. The overall picture is of more intensive management of the 
landscape, possibly connected with a shift away from the subsistence-level pastoralism that 
had characterised the later Iron Age and towards the production of tradable agricultural 
surpluses. Nevertheless, the continuation of earlier boundary alignments, the retention of a 
division of the farmland into core infield and less intensively used outfield areas, and the 
location of the main domestic ‘zone’ of the farm indicate that there was not a complete break 
with the past. This Roman farm and associated agricultural landscape were maintained and 
developed over the next three centuries, with evidence recovered for numerous ancillary 
buildings, storage and rubbish pits, ovens, several burials and large assemblages of pottery 
and animal bone. Although the main domestic building was not located within the site, there 


is evidence that it was close by; a 
very large quarry pit in the core of 
the estate was probably dug to 
extract flint nodules for use in its 
construction. 

By the late Roman period 
(c. AD 250-400), the economy of 
the estate had shifted to a 
pronounced emphasis on arable 
production, indicated by six well- 
preserved corn driers (Fig. 124), a 
sizeable post-built granary and 
adjacent aisled barn, and a shift in 
the alignment of trackways to 
facilitate import and export of 
goods. Plant macrofossils suggest 
that the site was a ‘processing 
hub’, receiving batches of semi- 
processed grain for drying and 
processing from agricultural areas 
in the surrounding river valleys. 
An unusual pit containing high- 
status artefacts including fourteen 
coins, a glass bead and a jet bead, 
as well as articulated animal 
remains, also contained possibly 
the latest artefact from the site: a 
coin of Valentinian (AD 364-75). 

The Elveden Bypass 
excavations offer the first 
opportunity to study the 
agricultural economy of this 
distinctive landscape, characterised by its thin soils and lack of water, during the Iron Age and 
Roman periods. Contrary to expectations, the area does not appear to have been marginal in 
agricultural terms. 


FIG. 124 — Elveden, A11 Fiveways to Thetford Road 
Improvement Scheme (ELV 085 and ELV 086). 
Roman corn driers (photo: Pre-Construct Archaeology). 


Nick Pankhurst and Matt Lees, Pre-Construct Archaeology, 
for Birse Civils on behalf of the Highways Agency. 


Elveden, A11 Fiveways to Thetford Road Improvement Scheme (TL/8078; ELV 088). A 

further watching brief during topsoil stripping recorded two cremation burials, one of which 

was associated with sherds of a semi-complete grog-tempered Middle Bronze Age vessel with 

fingertip-impressed decoration on the rim top and a series of knobs pinched out of the vessel 
wall below the rim. 

Karl Hanson, Pre-Construct Archaeology, 

for Birse Civils on behalf of the Highways Agency. 


Felixstowe, South Seafront and Martello Tower P (TM/2933; FEX 294). An archaeological 
investigation was carried out in an area of land lying between Langer Road and the sea wall 
to the S of the town of Felixstowe in advance of land improvements associated with a 
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residential development. The investigation comprised a series of small excavations intended to 
establish the extent of a large ditch encountered during a trenched evaluation of the site. The 
ditch was exposed and found to run roughly parallel with the nearby sea-wall before 
terminating close to the junction of Manor Road and Manor Terrace. It has been interpreted 
as a defensive ditch excavated to hinder an invasion force from getting inland from the beach. 
It is thought to date from WWII although no conclusive dating evidence was recovered. 

In conjunction with the investigation, an English Heritage Level 2 recording of a series of 
concrete pads located within the military compound surrounding the nearby Martello Tower 
was undertaken. The majority of these concrete blocks are the anchor points for guide wires 
and stays that formerly supported masts and antennas mounted on the roof of the tower 
during its use as a Wireless Telegraphy Station in the early part of the 20th century. 

Mark Sommers, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for J.S. Bloor (Sudbury) Ltd; report no 2013/083 


Flixton, Flixton Park Quarry (TM/3086; FLN 091). The continuing expansion of the working 
area at Flixton Park Quarry involved soil-stripping over an area of c. 3ha during 2013 (Fig. 
125). Features relating to a number of archaeological periods were recorded. While only 
preliminary post-excavation work has been undertaken at this juncture, the principal periods 
represented are as follows: 

Early Neolithic: A rectilinear ‘long-enclosure’ measuring c. 108m NE-SW and c. 20m 
NW-SE with two entrances: one towards the N of the E end and the second towards the W 
end of the N side. While no detailed finds work has been undertaken, a moderate assemblage 
of ceramic finds and worked flint was recovered and will help to provide secure dating. 
Inclusion in this phase is currently based purely on typology and the presence in an earlier 
phase of the quarry (c. 125m 
to the NW) of a long barrow 
associated with Mildenhall 
Ware pottery with which the 
enclosure may be_ broadly 
contemporary and forming 
part of an integrated funerary 
landscape. 

Later Neolithic: A 
significant assemblage of later 
Neolithic Grooved Ware was 
recovered from a pit, mostly 
from a_ single tub-shaped 
vessel. 

Early Bronze Age: A cluster 
of small pits produced Beaker 
pottery and worked flint 
consistent with deposits 
elsewhere in the quarry which 
have been interpreted as 
domestic in character. 

Post-medieval: Features 
included two ditches forming 
part of a drove-way known 
from a late 18th-century estate 


FIG. 125 — Flixton, Flixton Park Quarry (FLN 091). Site plan. 
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map to link the former Homersfield to Flixton road to the N with the clayland pastures to the 
S. Other post-medieval features included isolated pits, probably tree-holes and a large, 30m 
long by 8.5m wide, trough marking where the stumps from the removal of a stand of trees 
were buried in the second half of the 20th century (information from the present tenant 
farmer). 

Undated: Features remaining undated included pits, post-holes and ditches, the latter 
including a series of rectilinear fields/enclosures which represent the continuation of 
previously recorded boundaries to the N. While artefactual evidence was sparse, it is thought 
that a later Iron Age to early Roman date is the most likely scenario. 

Stuart Boulter, Suffolk County Council Archaeology Service Field Team, 
for Cemex UK Materials Ltd. 


Fornham All Saints, Land to the NW of Bury St Edmunds (TL/8367; FAS 050). A two-phase 
evaluation consisting of 276 trenches was conducted at land to the NW of Bury St Edmunds, 
located close to the S edge of the large multi-phased prehistoric monument complex that 
includes the Fornham Cursus (FAS 004). 

Relatively concentrated archaeological horizons were identified in the N and S portions of 
proposed development area, whilst further activity was recorded sparsely across the remainder 
of the site. A collection of circular Iron Age pits of a form seen elsewhere along the Lark Valley 
(e.g. ERL 147, ERL 222, FSG 017) dominated the N portion of the site, although a number 
of ditches possibly relating to an earlier prehistoric landscape or later medieval field system 
were also recorded. 

A single large pit was investigated towards the central-N portion of the site and produced 
an inverse arrowhead of Late Neolithic-Early Bronze Age date. 

In the S central part of the site the evaluation revealed a boundary system that produced a 
good assemblage of Roman pottery and a number of undated ditches that appeared to be 
spatially related. Ditches to the W of this area appear to form a fragmented boundary system 
containing occasional Bronze Age and Iron Age pottery. The close proximity of an urned 
Bronze Age cremation and an unurned cremation deposit containing fragments of Iron Age 
pottery indicate that an extended period of prehistoric activity is encompassed within the site. 

Andy Beverton, Suffolk County Council Archaeology Service Field Team, 
for Countryside Properties; report nos. 2013/035 and 117 


Foxhall, Felixstowe Road (TM/2241; FXL 061). Excavation (1.25ha) prior to the 
construction of an irrigation reservoir revealed finds and features dating from the Mesolithic 
through to the post-medieval period. Significant features were limited to three principal phases 
of activity however, dated to the later Neolithic to early Iron Age, the early Iron Age and the 
later Iron Age. 

The earliest significant remains indicate that during the later Neolithic/early Bronze Age, or 
possibly the early Iron Age, a rectilinear enclosure was established at the site. Little of the 
enclosure survived to be excavated and the only finds recovered from the enclosure ditches 
were two flint flakes typologically consistent with a late Neolithic/early Bronze Age origin and 
a single small sherd of pottery of early Iron Age date. A sample of charred grain submitted for 
radiocarbon dating was found to contain insufficient carbon to produce a date. 

Following abandonment of the enclosure, a NE-SW orientated track or drove-way was 
established at the site, cutting through the earlier enclosure. It was defined by parallel ditches 
and had at least one enclosure appended to it. Access to and from the enclosure, and 
movement along the route itself, was possibly regulated by gates or barriers, the locations of 
which were represented by a series of post-holes. Finds from the ditches were limited, but in 
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total nine sherds of early Iron Age pottery along with a small assemblage of worked flint were 
recovered. The pottery compares well with a single radiocarbon determination at two sigma 
of 726-397 cal. BC (SUERC-43727) obtained from charcoal within the E ditch. 

After the drove-way fell out of use at least thirty-seven rectangular and circular pits were dug 
across the site. These were filled with charcoal-rich deposits and have been interpreted as the 
remains of charcoal clamps or other features related to charcoal production. Identifiable 
charcoal within the pits predominantly originated from oak heartwood, with lesser 
concentrations of round wood and only small amounts of other species, namely hazel and ash. 
Finds from the features were sparse and were limited to seven flint flakes and a tested flint 
nodule, a sherd of late Bronze Age or Early Iron Age pottery (recovered during the evaluation 
of the site), a piece of modern glass which is presumed to be intrusive, and fourteen pottery 
sherds from a later Iron Age storage jar. Three charcoal samples were submitted for radiocarbon 
dating. Two returned later Iron Age dates of 350 to 56 cal. BC (SUERC-43726) and 52 cal. BC 
to 66 cal. AD (SUERC-43723) at two sigma, whilst the third somewhat surprisingly returned a 
date in the Saxon period of 724-946 cal. AD (SUERC-43724). It seems unlikely that the 
construction of the pits spanned the period from the later Iron Age to the Saxon period, 
especially given the similarity of their form and their fills. On balance it seems most likely that 
the Saxon date originates from intrusive material or contamination of the sample. 

Gavin Glover, Allen Archaeology Limited, For Prime Irritation Limited. 


Friston, Barbers Point (TM/4357; FRS 001). This was the fourth and final season of 
excavations at Barber’s Point, a promontory on the N bank of the River Alde. Previous 
investigations (2004, 2006 and 2010) had shown that the site had originally been an island 
and had been occupied in the Roman and Middle Saxon periods. 

The 2013 excavations revealed a further 8 graves belonging to the Saxon settlement of 
probable 7th or 8th century date. Both male and female individuals were recognised, and 
interestingly all 9 were young: 3 infants, 1 child and 5 teenagers or young adults. 

Unlike in previous seasons, three of the graves appeared to contain grave goods. One infant 
was associated with a pierced Roman coin and a child of about 9 years old was buried with 
a blade, now highly corroded. Another individual, of about 16 years, unsexed but likely to be 
female, was accompanied by a group of intriguing objects likely to have been held in a wooden 
box or casket. Initial observation suggests that this assemblage includes a miniature Iron Age 
terret ring, fragments of Roman glass, iron hoops with glass beads attached, a spindle whorl, 
a lump of amber, a fossil and a number of items not yet identified. The largest object, and 
perhaps the most interesting, was a cowrie shell possibly originating from the Red Sea. 

All the graves were orientated W-E and were closely spaced side by side running in a line 
NE-SE. This line is parallel to the inner of three phases of large enclosure ditches identified. 
The likely 7th or 8th century date of the individuals and their location within the settlement 
point to this being an early Christian community. 

The Saxon features were cut through thick deposits containing abundant quantities of 
Roman finds; particularly pottery and salt-working debris (briquetage). No features belonging 
to this period, however, were identified. A large pit of probable prehistoric date was cut by 
one of the graves. 

Jezz Meredith, Suffolk County Council Archaeology Service Field Team, 
for the Aldeburgh and District Local History Society 
and the Heritage Lottery funded ‘Touching the Tide’ project. 


Gislingham, Oak House Farm, Mill Street (TM/0771; GSG 041). An archaeological 


excavation was conducted ahead of the construction of new dwellings. Previous evaluation 
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recorded two ditches that may have formed parts of two medieval enclosures fronting onto 
Mill Street. The results of the investigations suggest a large NW-SE aligned ditch was 
probably maintained until the 15th—16th centuries, filling up during the 17th-18th centuries 
when maintenance seems to have ceased. A clay extraction pit and pond (which may originally 
have been an extraction pit) appeared to have been excavated sometime in the 15th—16th 
centuries. This date appears to coincide with abandonment of the NW-SE aligned ditch and 
therefore may identify land-use change from perhaps stock keeping to quarrying and waste 
disposal. 
Peter Eric Crawley, NPS Archaeology, 
for Orchard Developments (East Anglia) Limited; report 3098. 


Glemsford, Land N of Lion Road, (TL/8248; GFD 044). Excavation of an area c. 0.25ha in 
extent, and monitoring were carried out in advance of the construction of a sports field. A 
large assemblage of Roman pottery dating from the mid 1st to the late 2nd/early 3rd centuries 
was produced by a series of pits and ditches and a small amount of Roman ceramic building 
material was recovered from the ditches. 

The N of the site was bounded by two post-medieval ditches which demarcated a field 
boundary shown on the First Edition OS map of 1885. Immediately to the S of this field 
boundary was a post-hole structure. This was made up 85 post-holes arranged in two double 
rows and was interpreted as being a tenter frame or drying rack associated with the local 
textile industry. 

Simon Picard, Suffolk County Council Archaeology Service Field Team, 
for Suffolk County Council. 


Haverhill, Land to the N of Ann Suckling Road (Boyton Hall) (TL/6746; HVH 065). A small 
excavation adjacent to Boyton Hall (Plot 1) revealed part of a Late Iron Age to Roman 
settlement dating to the c. 1st century BC to c. 1st century AD, with three phases of activity 
identified. Features comprised part of a probable Late Iron Age roundhouse, an enclosure and 
an early Roman boundary ditch. Within the latter there was a seemingly primary assemblage 
of domestic waste including a quantity of fine locally-made coarse ware pottery and animal 
bone. The only other features within the site were two probable medieval or post-medieval 
boundary ditches. 

Rob Atkins, Oxford Archaeology East; report no.1533. 


Haverhill, Land to the N of Ann Suckling Road (Boyton Hall) (TL/6746; HVH 083). A small 
excavation adjacent to Boyton Hall (Plot 2) revealed a continuation of the Late Iron Age to 
early Roman activity identified in Plot 1 (HVH 065). Features comprised part of a polygonal 
enclosure, a possible trackway and a small boundary ditch. Also within the site were three 
medieval boundary ditches believed to be part of a field system. 

Helen Stocks-Morgan, Oxford Archaeology East; report no.1558. 


Hoxne, ‘Story of Hoxne’ Test Pit event (TM/1976; HXN 062). An archaeological community 
event, consisting of the excavation of 29 test pits by local residents and volunteers, took place 
in Hoxne in July 2013. The event was preceded in May 2013 by the excavation of another 
two test pits by local schoolchildren. 

The principal archaeological achievement of the event has been in providing, in many 
places, the first real investigation into the archaeological potential of the settlement cores. The 
test pits frequently demonstrated that preserved archaeological layers were present, and eleven 
pits were issued an individual HER code. The test pits showed a wide variety of results, from 
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clean undisturbed soil profiles in areas evidently outside of the medieval and post-medieval 
settlement, to thick occupation soils rich with post-medieval to modern material. Several pits 
contained archaeological soil horizons, at times deeply stratified, appearing to date back as 
far as the early medieval period. 

The earliest pottery, recovered from two test pits, dates to the early medieval period, 
c. 11th-12th century. Medieval ceramics of c. 12th-14th century date were found in eight test 
pits while Late Medieval Transitional wares and other 15th-16th century ceramics were 
collected from twelve. 

Most of the test pits contained post-medieval and modern material, the quantities generally 
reflecting the location of each site in relation to the established post-medieval settlement. Post- 
medieval ceramics, including imported vessels and a wide range of industrially produced 
wares and other 20th-century ceramics, were present in 25 of the test pits and offer a snapshot 
of the everyday ceramics in use by the inhabitants of the village during this period. Ceramic 
building material, i.e. brick and tile, was recovered from 28 pits, fragments of clay pipe from 
24, pieces of glass from 27, metalwork including iron nails and other objects from 24, and 
organic material such as animal bone and oyster shell from 22. 

The event has shown that there is high potential for future fieldwork or documentary 
research to add to and enhance our knowledge of the life of the village and its development, 
particularly from the early medieval period. 

John Craven, Suffolk County Council Archaeology Service Field Team, 
for Hoxne Heritage Group and ‘The Story of Hoxne’ project; report no. 2013/118. 


Icklingham, A11 Fiveways to Thetford Road Improvement Scheme (TL/7776; IKL 194). A 

watching brief during the construction of two bridge abutments and excavation of a ‘borrow 

pit’ identified surface scatters of struck flint, predominantly of Late Neolithic date, with some 

Mesolithic and some later components. A small pit, containing burnt flint and a Mesolithic to 
Early Neolithic prismatic blade and flake core, was also found. 

Alexander Pullen, Pre-Construct Archaeology, 

for Birse Civils on behalf of the Highways Agency. 


Ipswich, Nacton Road (TM/1941; IPS 715, IPS718 & IPS719). Archaeological excavation of 
a 1.0ha area between Nacton Road and Alnesbourn Crescent was carried out in three parts. 
The earliest features revealed were a pit containing Beaker pottery dating to the Late Neolithic 
or Early Bronze Age; a pit containing burnt flint, and another pit containing two flint flakes 
and a probable hammerstone, both of which may be Late Neolithic or Bronze Age in date. A 
number of pits without datable finds may also be contemporary. These remains probably 
relate to Neolithic/Bronze Age settlement recorded to the N of the site and a barrow cemetery 
to the S. Four prehistoric field boundary ditches probably dating to the Middle or Late Bronze 
Age were also identified, adding to the growing body of excavated evidence for large-scale 
Bronze Age rectilinear field systems in Suffolk and Norfolk. 

A subsequent phase of activity was represented by a pair of parallel ditches forming a drove- 
way at right angles to Nacton Road. These ditches, which date to the Late Iron Age or Roman 
period, were also recorded during excavations at the N end of the site in 2000 (IPS 404). The 
drove-way also aligns with Late Iron Age and Roman field boundary ditches found during the 
1999-2000 Ipswich Airport excavations to the SW (IPS 405 and IPS 406). 

Thirty-nine small charcoal-filled pits with evidence of in situ burning are likely to have had 
an industrial purpose, such as charcoal burning. Small amounts of hammerscale within their 
fills suggest that the charcoal (identified as predominantly oak heartwood) may have been 
burnt for the purposes of iron smelting or smithing. Five of these pits have been radiocarbon- 
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dated to the Middle Anglo-Saxon period and it is likely that the remainder of the pits are 
contemporary, or perhaps carried on in use into the medieval period. 

Two post-medieval ditches were also identified that correlate with boundaries shown on 
historic maps. Linear marks on the E half of the site, parallel to Nacton Road, may relate to 
the WWII airfield or the civilian airport, or may be plough or scarification marks. 

Kate Clover, Oxford Archaeology East; report nos. 1464 and 1507. 


Ipswich, Land adjacent to Alnesbourn Crescent, Ravenswood (TM/1941; IPS 725). An open 
area excavation was carried out in connection with the construction of a new care home. The 
excavation identified an Early Bronze Age pit containing placed deposits of approximately 
half a Beaker vessel and a flint knife; these finds are likely to have been grave goods 
accompanying a crouched inhumation burial but no trace of bone survived in the site’s acidic 
soil. The Beaker burial was located very close to the projected centre of a cropmark ring-ditch 
which was thought to exist on site prior to the excavation. However, in the event no ring-ditch 
or burial mound was found. Instead, the burial was enclosed on three sides by natural 
channels, possibly the bases of hedges or root disturbance around the edges of a now-lost 
barrow. Later land use was represented by successive field boundary ditches. Despite 
excavating at least half of each ditch, few finds were present. However, based on shared 
alignments with field boundaries excavated at other sites in the vicinity, the ditches are likely 
to be Bronze Age and Iron Age to Romano-British in date. They formed part of a wider 
prehistoric and Roman agricultural landscape which has been revealed at other sites on the SE 
outskirts of Ipswich and on the Trimley Peninsula. Numerous undated small burnt pits were 
also scattered across the excavation area; post-excavation analysis will aim to ascertain their 
date and function. 

Tom Woolhouse, Pre-Construct Archaeology, for Castleoak Group. 


Ipswich, Former Thomas Wolsey Special School, 642 Old Norwich Road (TM/1447; IPS 

664). An archaeological excavation was carried out in advance of a residential development. 

An area of 560m? was opened revealing a single pit type feature containing sherds of Iron Age 

pottery. This is the second Iron Age feature identified on this site, which comprises an area of 
high ground overlooking the Gipping Valley. 

Mark Sommers, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 

for Persimmon Homes. 


Ipswich, Holywells Park (TM/1743; IPS 063). A small scale excavation on the suspected 
location of an icehouse within the park was undertaken by members of the Friends of 
Holywells Park. The main aim was to confirm if an icehouse was present on this site and, if 
discovered, make a basic assessment of its current condition with a view to possible 
restoration. Two roughly rectangular test pits were excavated which revealed a circular brick 
structure, approximately 4m in diameter, parts of a covering brick dome and a short brick- 
built tunnel, all of which are undoubtedly parts of a 19th-century icehouse. The structure 
appears to be complete and in relatively good condition, although a hole has been broken 
through the roof and the interior filled with soil. 
Mark Sommers, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for Ipswich Borough Council. 


Ipswich, Former Fire Station Colchester Road (TM/1846; IPS 722). An excavation over 
c. 1500m? was conducted in advance of residential development. Sparse finds of worked flint 
and prehistoric pottery attest to the earliest activity at the site. Though little can usefully be 
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deduced, such artefacts at least identify a presence at this time. 

The most informative archaeological remains date to the early Roman period when an 
apparent de novo settlement with enclosed farmsteads appears to have been occupied over 
two distinct phases. In Phase 1, dating from perhaps the mid 1st to early 2nd century, remains 
of two overlying circular structures and a rectilinear enclosure aligned on a broadly NW-SE 
axis were present. Fills of the circular structures contained fragments of storage jar but little 
else, and whether these are wholly domestic or utilitarian structures is unclear. Their form 
would seem to demonstrate the continuity of a ‘native’ building style into the early Roman 
period. The cultivation of the surrounding heavy land for wheat is hinted at by the 
environmental evidence, and a surface with remains of spelt wheat, a small hearth/oven and 
lava quern fragments is interpreted as a grain processing area. A small number of other 
structural features, perhaps of agricultural purpose, and a small number of pits also belong to 
this phase. 

In the early 2nd century a recasting of boundaries occurred with enclosure ditches now 
arranged on uniform N-S to E-W alignments. This second phase of Roman activity might 
relate to the posited early 2nd-century construction of a villa at Castle Hill. Two foci of 
activity in this phase were identified, one centred on a possible square or rectangular structure 
in the NE, and a second in the SW, its presence inferred by cultural material recovered from 
enclosure ditches. Fragments of fired clay loomweight from the site suggest weaving as a craft 
activity, and possible structured deposits were also present. 

Soil impoverishment due to cultivation might be one factor in the decline of the site from 
the mid 2nd century, when ceramic evidence indicates activity ceased. 

David Adams, NPS Archaeology, for Hopkins Homes Ltd; report no. 2014/1234. 


Lavenham, Land at Laneham Yard Church Street (TL/9149; LVM 063). Continuous 
archaeological recording was carried out in advance of the erection of a new dwelling. During 
the excavation of foundation trenches and levelling of the site, a number of features were 
encountered. These included pits from quarrying with reuse as cesspits, a brick floor and a 
cobbled surface, representing backyard activity, buildings and waste disposal dating from the 
medieval to the post-medieval periods. 

Dennis Payne, Archaeoservy, for Mr P. Barnes. 


Lavenham, The Swan Hotel (TL/9149; LVM 080). Evaluation and excavation at land to the 
rear of the Swan Hotel uncovered a series of 13th—19th-century deposits. The earliest features 
were a series of large pits, presumably used for quarrying and then refuse disposal. On top of 
these, a range of several rooms was built extending from the rear of the street frontage. These 
contained a number of furnaces associated with the textile dyeing industry and are probably 
14th- or 15th- century. Pottery, animal bone, tile and brick were the most common finds, 
although coins, a continental jetton, a Boy Bishop token and several brooches were also 
recovered. Several large channels on the adjoining plot were possibly used for rinsing fabrics 
or cold dyeing and are dated between the 15th and 17th centuries. A series of 17th—19th- 
century pits and post-holes was also uncovered, with some contexts producing an impressive 
assemblage of high quality pottery. 
Rob Brooks, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for TA Hotel Collection. 


Leiston, Leiston Abbey (TM/4462; LCS 176). A crowdfunded community-based survey and 
field evaluation focused on three defined areas at Leiston Abbey, aiming to contribute to the 
future management and presentation of the site, and make recommendations for further work. 
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The main focus of the investigation was on the unscheduled area to the NW of the surviving 
monastic complex, with four small evaluation trenches preceded by a geophysical and 
topographic survey. Two ditches and a small number of discrete post-hole features were 
identified in this area, potentially relating to an earlier, prehistoric, phase of activity. The 
numerous banks and channels visible as upstanding earthworks in this area are likely to relate 
to the monastic phase of the site. A Lidar survey has demonstrated how these earthworks 
helped to direct water away from the abbey buildings to avoid flooding or towards industrial 
activities that potentially took place further downslope. 

This was supplemented with a non-invasive survey and small-scale interventions at the edge 
and inside the scheduled area, aiming to identify missing monastic buildings (such as the 
precinct wall and gatehouse), and an earlier phase of settlement presumed to predate the 
abbey construction in the 14th century. Substantial extant drainage ditches, interpreted as the 
remnants of a moated settlement site, represent this earlier phase of activity. A trench was 
targeted across one of these features, which proved to be substantially deeper than previously 
considered. This was consistent with its interpretation as a moated feature, although logistical 
constraints meant that it was not possible to reach basal sediments or recover dating evidence. 

Two further trenches were excavated inside the scheduled area, one in the car park to the 
N of the main claustral complex, and one to the S. Both trenches were targeted on the basis 
of non-invasive survey results, including magnetometry, resistance and ground-penetrating 
radar, to help determine the function of any potential sub-surface building remains. The 
shallow foundations for a small circular structure were identified in the car park trench, 
associated with a cobbled surface and early modern artefacts dating to the later agricultural 
phase of the site. 

The final trench was positioned to the S of the main monastic complex, where geophysical 
results had indicated a substantial quantity of building rubble and potential wall foundations. 
The upper layers of this trench comprised 19th- and 20th-century rubble and levelling 
deposits associated with adjacent allotments and the later agricultural phase of the site. Below 
this, in the monastic levels, a small quantity of late medieval pottery and painted window glass 
was recovered. Of what little was visible of the original structure of the building, it was not 
possible to determine its function, but its location in relation to other upstanding buildings 
suggests that it was likely to be the kitchen. 

Brendon Wilkins, DigVentures, in association with English Heritage and Procorda. 


Little Waldingfield, Test Pit Excavations (TL/9245). Five test pits were excavated in the 
village. The results were limited but varied, with pottery found dating from the Late Saxon 
period through to the present day. A small number of generally undiagnostic flint flakes were 
also found which are likely Later Neolithic to Later Bronze Age in date. This suggests that 
there was potentially a small settlement or area of activity at this time around where the River 
Box rises. A more permanent settlement was recorded in the Domesday Book, and the Saxon 
settlement of Little Waldingfield may have been focused on the T-junction at the centre of the 
village today and close to the present church, which developed further into the medieval 
period. The village had a sole reliance on livestock species, with no evidence so far found for 
the use of any wild fauna. The limited evidence for butchery marks on the bone perhaps also 
suggests that the meat processing was being undertaken elsewhere in the village, away from 
the core of the settlement. There was little expansion of the village during the post-medieval 
period, so it did not benefit greatly from the wealth of the broadcloth industry. 
Carenza Lewis and Catherine Ranson, Access Cambridge Archaeology 
for the Heritage Lottery funded Managing a Masterpiece project. 
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Long Melford, Test Pit Excavations (TL/8645). Nine test pits were excavated in the N half of 
Long Melford by school students and local volunteers as part of the Higher Education Field 
Academy (HEFA) programme and Cambridge University’s Currently Occupied Rural 
Settlements (CORS) research into the development of rural communities and settlements in 
the past. The 2013 excavations followed on from those undertaken in Long Melford in 2011. 
The 2013 results yielded evidence for Late Bronze Age activity on Windmill Hill, the first to 
be identified through test pitting in the village. Further evidence for Roman occupation was 
recorded at the Football Ground, which is part of the main area through the S of the village 
so far identified for Roman occupation in the village through test pitting. The first evidence 
for Late Saxon activity around the church in the N of the village was also recorded, along with 
a post-hole on the green in front of the hospital, suggesting there was originally occupation 
on the green at that time. There was little change through the medieval period and later as the 
village slowly grew, so Long Melford appeared to prosper and did also not seem to be too 
greatly affected by the Black Death. 

Carenza Lewis and Catherine Ranson, Access Cambridge Archaeology. 


Long Melford, Long Melford Reservoir to Bull Lane (TL/8746; LMD194). Archaeological 
monitoring and excavation took place during groundworks associated with installation of a 
replacement main through historic landscaped parkland attached to Kentwell Hall. A group 
of ditches dating from the Mid—Late Iron Age to the mid 2nd century AD contained a 
relatively high proportion of artefacts, suggesting intensive manuring of arable fields and a 
farming settlement in the immediate area. Arable use did not appear to last beyond the mid 
2nd century. Elements of the Roman field system appear to still be evident in the modern 
landscape, suggesting that after the mid 2nd century land use reverted to stock rearing until 
the post-medieval period. 
Steve Hickling, NPS Archaeology, for Anglian Water Services Limited; 
report no. 2798. 


Lowestoft, Compass Street (TM/5593; LWT 183). Archaeological evaluation, excavation and 
monitoring were conducted ahead of redevelopment. The plot was initially evaluated with 
three trenches, all of which contained archaeological features. Trench 1 in the NE corner of 
the site revealed late medieval/early post-medieval pits and a cobbled surface, the latter 
probably the surface of a post-medieval market place. Deposits in Trench 2 were affected by 
large modern utility trenches, however a layer of dumped material survived at the base of the 
sequence here. Trench 3 contained several post-holes and pits of probable late medieval/early 
post-medieval date. 

The excavation area was located to the S of the site where a series of mostly small pits/post- 
holes and patches of clay (probably clay footings) were recorded. Several post-holes formed 
structural arrangements that, with the clay footings, appeared to represent traces of a timber- 
framed building, perhaps dismantled in the later medieval or early post-medieval period. A small 
annexe of this building seemed to be situated in the SE of the site. Metal working debris in small 
pits located within this annexe perhaps indicated a forge or specialised metal craft area. 

Monitoring of drainage trenches and a large soakaway at the centre recorded part of an 
18th/19th-century cellar in the NE area of the site. 

Mick Boyle and Peter Eric Crawley, NPS Archaeology, 
for Dove Jeffery Homes Ltd; report no. 3055. 


Mildenhall, 16 Mill Street (TL 7100 7452; MNL 674). An excavation was carried out in 
advance of a housing development, following a trenched evaluation in 2012. Significant 
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activity on this site did not occur until the medieval period. A substantial boundary ditch was 
dug into the natural chalk at the N end of the site, parallel with Mill Street. It produced small 
amounts of 12th—13th century pottery in association with charred cereal remains. The ditch 
might have been associated with a former bailey, since this part of Mill Street was known as 
‘Le Bayle’ in the 15th-16th centuries. Other medieval evidence consisted of a much smaller 
but parallel ditch and a few pits containing 12th-14th century pottery. 

Medieval features were sealed by thick deposits of worked soil, which were truncated by 
post-medieval cess/refuse pits. A large rectangular pit close to the N edge of the site might have 
been the cellar of a late medieval building fronting on the churchyard to the N. It was 
backfilled in the 16th-17th century and a sequence of three buildings was constructed on the 
same plot. The remains of these buildings were heavily truncated and their forms and 
functions are unknown. 

In the 19th century several large outbuildings were constructed around a yard to the rear of 
16 Mill Street. 

Kieron Heard, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for SEH French Ltd; report no. 2013/051. 


Moulton, Moulton Paddocks Starting Track (TL/6765; MUN 051). Excavation revealed a 
series of tree throws with no associated finds, along with a small area of colluvial soil which 
contained prehistoric struck flint. The colluvium was found within a large natural hollow at 
a low point in the central area of the field, and was overlain by recent made ground. 
Michael Green, Oxford Archaeology East; report no.1561. 


Moulton, Moulton Paddocks (TL/6765; MUN 049). An archaeological excavation was 
undertaken prior to construction of a new stamina track. The investigation recorded a modern 
quarry pit and 16 undated post-holes, a ditch and a gully. A Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age 
pot sherd and a struck flint were found within the topsoil. 
Gareth Barlow, Archaeological Solutions, 

for Godolphin Management Company Ltd; report no. 4229. 


Rede, Church Field (TL/8055; RDE 016): An archaeological monitoring was carried out during 
the excavation of footings for two houses. The excavations revealed a ditch parallel to the main 
road, suggestive of a medieval boundary and possible drainage ditch behind housing plots. 
There were also two minor E-W ditches, which had also appeared in the evaluation where they 
were found to be medieval, and several pits. These were all quite similar in general appearance, 
although varying in size, and may have been close in date. It is likely that they were dug for the 
extraction of clay for brickmaking, which is historically recorded in the area. Only one of the 
pits offered dating evidence, suggesting they were either late medieval or post-medieval. 
Andrew Tester, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for Alistair Smith. 


Reydon, Reydon Farm, Quay Lane (TM/4877; REY 072). An evaluation and subsequent 
watching brief were carried out in association with a solar farm development. The Neolithic 
period was represented by a relatively high density of human activity. A total of 26 pits, many of 
which contained Early Neolithic domestic material, were recorded at three locations in the E, SE 
and NW of the site. The pits and their assemblages suggest temporality of settlement, occupation 
and deposition. A large number of ditches were also recorded during the course of the trial trench 
evaluation and, despite remaining undated, are likely to be post-medieval in origin. 

Gareth Chaffey, Wessex Archaeology, for AEE Renewables UK29. 
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Shottisham, Saxon House, Church Lane (TM/3245; STT 060). Excavation of an area of 125sq 
mrevealed a single ditch-type feature. No finds were recovered from the fill of this ditch 
although it is possibly part of a field system of probable Bronze Age date recorded in the 
vicinity. The site is within an area of numerous ring ditches and a possible henge monument 
that are visible on aerial photographs, but no further monuments were recorded within the 
excavation area. 
Mark Sommers, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for Mr P. Bouscarle. 


Snape, Blyth Houses, Church Row (TM/3958; SNP 103). An archaeological evaluation and 
excavation was undertaken in advance of the proposed construction of a residential 
development. Three main phases of occupation were represented: Late Bronze Age/Early Iron 
Age, early Roman and Early to Middle Anglo-Saxon, although a small amount of struck flint 
and a Neolithic arrowhead were also recovered, and the fill of a single pit also contained six 
Early Bronze Age thumbnail scrapers. 

The earliest main phase feature was a pit containing 36 sherds of Late Bronze Age/Early 
Iron Age pottery, but the earlier Iron Age features were generally less coherent and did not 
provide a clear picture of prehistoric activity at the site. Significant Romano-British features 
included an enclosure system, a possible trackway, and a pottery kiln, and ephemeral evidence 
for Romano-British post-built structures was also encountered. Three Anglo-Saxon sunken- 
featured buildings (SFBs) and a contemporary post-built structure were present in the third 
main phase. The finds from one SFB were indicative of textile manufacture. Two burnt flint 
pits were also of probable Anglo-Saxon date. Limited evidence of later medieval, post- 
medieval and modern activity was also encountered. 

Laszlo Lichtenstein, Archaeological Solutions, for Hopkins Homes Ltd; 
report no. 4234. 


Sudbourne, Lodge Farm (TM/4251; SUE 113). An area of c. 1ha was excavated prior to the 
construction of a farm reservoir. The earliest evidence was a single pit containing sherds from 
a long-necked rusticated Beaker of Early Bronze Age date. Two further Bronze Age sherds 
were recovered from contexts of a later date. Early Iron Age activity was represented by small 
ditches and a pit which contained over 200 sherds of pottery likely to be derived from a 
domestic context. Loomweight fragments recovered from a further pit and a gully, albeit 
possibly residual in the latter, provide more evidence of Iron Age occupation in the vicinity. 
The most intensive activity revealed by the excavation consisted of a sequence of large 
medieval extraction pits and a series of ditches dated to the 11th—-13th century. 
Linzi Everett, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for Andrew Hawes; report no. 2013/133. 


Sudbury, 1 Bulmer Road (TL/8640; SUY 133). Archaeological monitoring was carried out 
during the excavation of footing trenches on land previously called ‘Chapel Field’. Interest in 
the site is focused on locating Ballingdon Chapel, founded during the 12th century possibly as 
part of the pilgrims’ way to the shrine of St Edmund in Bury, for which no physical remains 
have yet been found. 

The earliest evidence from the site was a series of large wide pits that were probably dug to 
extract sand for building. The pits were well consolidated and produced a small collection of 
finds suggesting a date from the 12th-14th centuries. Structural evidence above this included 
a well lined with tile, and wall footings built of tile and mortar. There was also some solid 
mortar with flint and limestone blocks. The tiles appear to have been mid-late medieval and 
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it is possible that these are fragmentary remains of buildings added to the Chapel complex in 
the later medieval period. 

Simon Picard, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team; 

report no, 2013/056. 


Walberswick, Test Pit Excavations (TM/4874). Nine test pits were excavated by Walberswick 
school students as part of the Higher Education Field Academy (HEFA) programme and 
Cambridge University’s Currently Occupied Rural Settlements (CORS) research into the 
development of rural communities and settlements in the past. The results yielded evidence for 
activity from the Roman period through to the present day. A cluster of Roman activity was 
recorded in the S of the village on the limit of the current settlement on Stocks Lane and 
overlooking the coast. It is known that the village was likely established in the Saxon period, 
particularly given the suffix ‘wic’ at the end of the village name and its location on the River 
Blyth. However, only a single sherd of Late Saxon pottery was recorded from the test pitting, 
in the NE of the village along Leverett’s Lane. The results also suggest that the village 
continued to grow through the medieval period and was not affected to any great extent by 
the Black Death in the 14th century. Only a slight decline was noted from the 16th century, 
when the village likely started to take on the characteristics of the small fishing village that is 
still seen today. 

Carenza Lewis and Catherine Ranson, Access Cambridge Archaeology. 


Wangford with Henham, Land adjacent to Little Priory, Church Street (TM/4679; WNF 028). 
A programme of archaeological excavation and monitoring took place following two stages 
of evaluation. The fieldwork identified further evidence of 12th-14th century medieval 
settlement contemporary with Wangord Priory, but suggests that the site lies to the S of the 
priory precinct and its buildings, and to the W of any medieval settlement that may have lain 
along the frontage of Church Street. 

During the medieval period the site showed limited evidence of being used for sand or gravel 
extraction, and for subsequent rubbish disposal in these extraction pits, but appears to have 
been generally agricultural in its nature, located on the outskirts of the medieval settlement. 
Two large ditches of apparent medieval date are likely to represent a broader system of 
boundaries around the priory precinct but they are at odds with the presumed spatial layout 
of the priory and village in the medieval period. The proximity of the priory to the site, and 
its relatively small size and wealth, are reflected in elements of the finds assemblage. Local 
wares dominate the medieval pottery and there is a high proportion of fish remains in the 
faunal assemblage which may reflect religious dietary patterns. 

Following the Dissolution and the closure of the adjacent priory the site appears to have 
retained a similar usage throughout the late medieval, post-medieval and modern periods. 

John Craven, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for T. and S. Clarke; report no. 2014/002. 


Worlington, Worlington Quarry (TL/6970; WGN 047). A further programme of monitoring 

was carried out at the quarry. The current stage revealed the presence of eleven undated pits, 

one possible posthole/pit, and a hearth. These produced no finds and environmental samples 
from the hearth and two pits contained limited plant macrofossil evidence. 

Rob Brooks, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 

for Frimstone Ltd; report no. 2013/053. 
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BUILDING AND STRUCTURE RECORDING 


Denham, Land at RAF Horham (TM/1873; DEN 011). An English Heritage Level 2 building 
recording was undertaken of a pair of single-storey buildings off Low Road. They once 
formed part of an accommodation area for airmen and officers of the 336th squadron, part 
of the 95th Bomb Group based at RAF Horham. Both structures appeared to be ablution 
blocks that formerly contained showers and washrooms. Text painted on two of the doors to 
the larger building indicated that it was for use by sergeants and airmen. A trio of ‘Stanton’ 
type air raid shelters were also recorded. 
Mark Sommers, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for Nicola Albrow. 


Newmarket, Palace House Stables (TL/6463; NKT 056). Historic building survey was carried 
out on all of the stable buildings associated with the Palace House. The survey comprised nine 
separate buildings arranged around two yards: King’s Yard constructed on a former stable 
yard built by Baron de Rothschild between 1857 and 1860; and Rothschild’s Yard constructed 
on the E side of King’s Yard in 1903. In addition there are another three buildings within a 
paddock on the E side of Rothschild’s Yard which include buildings dated to 1908 and 1912. 
Survey of the fabric of the buildings, combined with documentary evidence including 
architect’s plans, revealed that the layout of both yards has changed very little since their 
original construction in the mid 19th and early 20th century. Almost all of the stable boxes 
accessed contained original interior fixtures and fittings, while the Trainer’s House also 
retained a small number of original windows and fireplaces. A number of original fireplaces, 
ceiling cornices, skirting boards and chair rails have also been stored for future reinstatement. 

Taleyna Fletcher, Oxford Archaeology East; report no.1532. 


Somerleyton, Ashby and Herringfleet, Land S of Fritton Lake (TM/4899; SOL 029). Fritton 
Lake and the surrounding land was used by the 79th Armoured Division as a training and 
experimental site from 1943-47. It was used to secretly develop techniques and instruct tank 
crews in the operation of amphibious tanks known as Duplex Drive Tanks. It consisted of an 
accommodation area; workshop and maintenance buildings; dummy landing craft slipways; 
specific training structures; a large tank park; and numerous tracks and roadways linking the 
various components. Following its decommissioning the site was cleared and the majority of 
above ground structures demolished. A survey and description of all the known extant 
remains was undertaken. The survey demonstrated that significant evidence is preserved at 
this site in the form of foundations, floor slabs, trackways, and areas of hard-standing as well 
as the structural remains of landing craft slipways. There is also at least one extant building 
with significant portions of a second standing nearby. Many of these remains are relatively 
slight and are in danger of being destroyed or simply lost. 
Stuart Burgess and Mark Sommers, Suffolk County Council 
Archaeological Service Field Team, for European Interreg IV Project. 


CHURCH RECORDING 


Bungay, St Mary’s Church (TM/3389; BUN 101). Archaeological monitoring of the ground 
works for construction of a meeting room and toilets at St Mary’s Church produced evidence 
of a flint footing for the E wall of a previous version of the building together with an earlier 
clay floor. Burials that may predate the existing nave were also found, along with evidence of 
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the remedial work carried out on the church after the great fire of Bungay in 1688. The burials 
suggest that the current church encroached over part of the graveyard when it was rebuilt in 
the 15th century. 

In the graveyard an earlier perimeter wall built just inside the current boundary was found. The 
earlier wall constructed in c. 15th century was built over an existing burial without disturbing 
the skeletal remains and demonstrates how the graveyard edge has fluctuated over time. 

David Gill, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for Friends of St Mary’s; report no. 2013/054. 


Harkstead, St Mary’s Church (TM/1935; HRK 041). Monitoring of works at the church 
revealed one adult burial of unknown sex, likely to be pre-19th century in date. This was 
recorded to the N of the church, but no other features were disturbed. Removal of the material 
blocking the N door suggested that internal moulding around the doorway had been removed. 
Linzi Everett, Suffolk County Council Archaeology Service Field Team, 

for Nicholas Jacob Architects; report no. 2013/72. 


Horringer, St Mary’s Church, Ickworth Park (TL/8161; IKW 006). Monitoring of the ground 
works revealed a shallow sequence of deposits in the area of the N porch which included a 
recently infilled hollow path, cemetery soils and possible natural sandy-clay geology. Gently 
sloping deposits on the W side of the curtilage wall included natural clay below a possible 
archaic subsoil, buried below late post-medieval make-up. Two prehistoric flints in fresh 
condition were collected from the subsoil, which include a small scraper of possible Mesolithic 
date. Three sherds of medieval pottery were collected as residual finds in later soils which date 
from the 12th-14th century. Other finds amount to two musket balls and a 1953 threepence. 
Giles Emery, Norvic Archaeology, for Freeland Rees Roberts Architects 

on behalf of Ickworth Church Conservation Trust; report no. 31. 


Hoxne, Church of St Peter and St Paul (TM/1877; HXN 074). Two test holes exposed the W 
end of a brick, barrel-vaulted tomb in the N aisle and showed that any evidence of the 
medieval floor had been removed from this part of the church. The tomb was unmarked but 
aligned with floor slabs arranged on each side of the aisle at the E end. Whilst the discovered 
tomb probably postdates the 17th century, the graves at the E end of the aisle (and now set in 
concrete) are likely to be medieval. The provision for (now missing) monumental brasses 
would indicate a date of between the early 14th and late 16th century and the richness of the 
tombs (at least one is a polished Purbeck marble) help characterise the N aisle as the long-time 
burial place of the parish’s elite. 
David Gill, Suffolk County Council Archaeology Service Field Team, 
for Hoxne PCC; report no. 2013/118. 


Ipswich, St Mary-le-Tower churchyard (TM/1644; IPS 729). Two test pits were hand 
excavated in advance of the creation of a proposed garden of remembrance. The main aim of 
the fieldwork was to check if any in situ human burials existed within the top 0.7m of the 
footprint of the proposed garden. No such burials were encountered, although a large amount 
of disarticulated bone along with post-medieval brick and tile and other debris was noted. A 
small amount of pottery was recovered, which has been dated to the Middle Anglo-Saxon 
period and the early medieval period. 
Mark Sommers, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for St Mary-le-Tower PCC. 
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Mettingham, All Saints Church (TM/3689; MTT 045). An opportunity to study the S porch 
was afforded by repairs to reconnect the gable wall which had become detached and was 
falling away. The main body of the porch was added during the 15th century to the 14th 
century S aisle, but the gable wall, including the external door, was completely rebuilt as part 
of an extensive refurbishment of the church in 1898. The porch has unusually long, narrow 
proportions and the internal door into the church that it encloses is small, suggesting that the 
porch may once have had another function. This question could not be resolved, but 
indications were that the church has been much altered, prompting speculation that the 
priority of the church entrances may have changed from the S to the current N door. 
David Gill, Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service Field Team, 
for Mettingham PCC; report no. 2013/124. 


Woodbridge, Woodbridge Quay Church (TM/2748; WBG 086). A Level 1 Historic building 
survey and archaeological monitoring was conducted ahead of the demolition of the organ 
loft and ground reduction for an extension to the church. As part of these works the condition 
and location of gravestones was recorded. Following their removal, ground levels were 
reduced to formation height. Masonry tombs exposed by this reduction were recorded with 
burials remaining in situ except for one example which was lifted, and the bones interred in 
another grave at the site. A further grave was backfilled with rubble as it had become unstable. 
Previously unknown graves and steps leading into a possible cellar were also recorded. 
Rachel Cruse and Steve Hickling, NPS Archaeology, 
for Woodbridge Quay Church; report no 2959. 


Publication of these reports has been partly funded by Suffolk County Council 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Decline of Serfdom in Late Medieval England: From Bondage to Freedom. 
By Mark Bailey. ix + 373 pp., figures, maps, bibliography, index. Woodbridge: 
The Boydell Press, 2014. ISBN 9781843838906. Price: £60 hb. 


Mark Bailey, Professor of Late Medieval History at UEA, makes a bold, even revolutionary, 
statement about the economic and social history of the late medieval period. In doing so he 
has drawn on his deep and extensive knowledge of court rolls and accounts including those 
of twenty-five Suffolk manors. 

In 1300 there were two million serfs in England, in 1400 fewer than a million, and in 1500 
only a few thousand. Serfs were unfree. They had to perform menial tasks for, and make 
degrading payments to, their lord. They needed, and were charged for, his permission to move 
off the manor, get married, be educated, enter an apprenticeship, or take holy orders. They 
were the object of scorn. Their children were labelled not as ‘heirs’, but as ‘brood’. The 
prioress of Redlingfield took such a dim view of them that, although readily admitting to 
breaking her vows of celibacy by having an amorous affair, she strenuously denied that her 
lover was a serf. 

The decline of serfdom in the late Middle Ages was of ‘overriding importance’ in the history 
of pre-industrial England, and a prerequisite for agrarian capitalism and the transition to the 
modern world. The orthodox view is that serfdom declined slowly after the Black Death in 
1349. Despite the economic forces unleashed by demographic collapse, lords reacted swiftly 
to maintain land values, high prices and low wages, and so enjoyed an Indian Summer in the 
third quarter of the fourteenth century. Only after the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 did they wake 
up to the reality of a new order, and did the pace of change quicken. 

Bailey’s central tenet is that the Black Death constituted a ‘profound economic shock of 
direct and lasting impact’ which triggered ‘immediate economic and social change’. The value 
of land fell dramatically between the 1340s and 1360s, so forcing lords to offer their tenants 
new forms of tenure, and abandon demands for labour services and other servile dues. If prices 
temporarily remained high, this was due to poor harvests and the inward flow of bullion. If 
there ever was an Indian Summer it was a very turbulent one. If there was a seigniorial 
reaction, it was sporadic, and occurred in the years 1385 to 1410, in conjunction with 
parliamentary efforts to control labour, rather than earlier. So, in seeking causes of the 
Peasants’ Revolt, historians must look elsewhere. 

His conclusions are based on a ‘forensic assessment’ of the contents and language of the 
records from manors in East Anglia, Oxfordshire and western Buckinghamshire. In studying 
them, he seeks more ‘precision in the chronology and causes of decline’ of serfdom. These 
manors comprise a truly representative sample. Some were large, but most, as was typical, 
were small. In some villeinage was prominent, in others not. Some belonged to great 
ecclesiastical and lay magnates, such as the abbot of Bury St Edmunds and the duke of 
Norfolk, and others to minor lords such as the prior of Ixworth. In the aftermath of the Black 
Death, manors were managed in different ways, some in a more co-ordinated manner than 
others, but the outcome was generally the same everywhere. Villein tenure disappeared 
between 1350 and 1380 and, as an inevitable consequence, personal servility did so between 
1380 and 1400. Serfdom became ‘virtually irrelevant in fifteenth-century England’. 

While eschewing any ‘prime mover explanation’ for the decline of serfdom, Bailey 
downplays manumission (i.e. purchase of freedom), peasant resistance or migration, and 
stresses the importance of economic forces which tipped the balance of power in favour of 
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tenants. Most lords were pragmatic and realistic, accepting that it was better to earn a cash 
rent from their land, and forego services, than to have no tenants at all. When they were 
unable to find takers for large holdings on villein tenure, they offered smaller plots for fixed 
terms, and thus copyholds and leaseholds soon emerged. If they hesitated in doing so, then 
their neighbours beat them to it, causing a domino effect. This trend was accelerated when 
lords withdrew from direct husbandry and leased out their demesnes. By an evolutionary 
process, which Bailey carefully explains, copyholds of inheritance became predominant in East 
Anglia, while more precarious copyholds for a term became the norm in the south Midlands. 
This precariousness did not matter to tenants so much in the fifteenth century, but, with the 
return of land hunger in the sixteenth, it certainly did. In time successful agriculturalists would 
create larger, more compact and more rational farming units which, in turn, rendered farm 
improvements, such as proper hedging and ditching, more likely. 

Bailey revisits the “Transition Debate’, which rocked the academic world in the 1980s and 
1990s, and in which medievalists sought an explanation for the decline of serfdom in England 
and its survival in eastern Europe. He identifies key factors which pre-existed the Black Death. 
Villeinage was uneven in the obligations it imposed and the frequency with which it did so. 
English lords never enjoyed significant or arbitrary powers of ‘extra-economic’ compulsion, 
and were always limited by a combination of custom and common law. It was simply not 
worth their while clinging to, or restoring, the old order. 

On isolated manors, such as those of the duke of Norfolk, the lord used serf genealogies to 
tag and track his serfs, and demanded modest payments of chevage from any who moved 
away. Those who continued to pay such chevage often had their own reasons for maintaining 
a toehold in their home manor, such as property interests or a wish to keep the protection of 
a powerful lord. In the different economic climate of the sixteenth century, a few lords were 
able to profit from the imposition of a ‘second serfdom’ by extorting payment from their serfs 
in return for the grant of personal freedom. 

Bailey’s arguments are carefully constructed and powerfully put, and are bound to spark 
lively debate within the academic community. This makes his book one of the most important 
contributions to late medieval historiography for many years. 


NICHOLAS R. AMOR 


Elizabeth de Burgh, Lady of Clare (1295-1360). Household and other records. 
(Suffolk Records Society vol. 57). Edited by Jennifer Ward. 186 pp., 4 plates. 
Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2014. ISBN 978-1-84383-891-3. Price £25 hb. 


Elizabeth de Burgh was one of the great ladies of medieval England — a granddaughter of King 
Edward I, the widow of the son and heir of the earl of Ulster (and, in fairly rapid succession, 
of two subsequent husbands), a sister and co-heiress to the last de Clare earl of Gloucester and 
Hertford, a founder of a Cambridge college, and, most importantly for historians, the head of 
a household at Clare Castle that generated a huge amount of written records that have 
thankfully survived in the nation’s archives. 

Jennifer Ward has used her long and deep knowledge of these records to make a selection 
to illustrate various aspects of Elizabeth de Burgh’s life, her household and its activities. After 
an introduction that sets her life into its historical context, there are chapters entitled Elizabeth 
de Burgh and Clare, Autumn 1326; The Wardrobe and Household Accounts 1339- to 40; 
Clare Castle; Food, Hospitality and Travel; Estates and Lordship; Patronage and Influence; 
and finally, The Will of Elizabeth de Burgh, 1355. Although she has tried to group the 
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material, the nature of the records means that they are by no means in watertight 
compartments, and so if you are interested in the castle, for instance, you will also need to 
trawl through the other chapters for significant entries. The chapters present a dense mass of 
data that can reveal gems of information, but you do have to do a lot of your own mining. 
For instance, just one item of 1324-25 almost paints a picture of the castle and its great 
diversity of buildings and features: ‘the gutter between the Hall and the Lady’s Great Chamber 
... tiling between the Hall and the Lady’s Great Chamber ... the porch at the door of the 
Lady’s Great Chamber ... the ridge-pieces of the cloister between the Hall and Chapel ... 
6,000 tiles purchased ... 200 tiles purchased for the ridge-pieces ... 20 iron bars bought for 
the Chapel windows ... glazing the small windows of the Chapel ... plastering and 
whitewashing the Hall ... plastering, pargeting and whitewashing the cloister ... plastering 
and whitewashing the part of the wall outside the cloister ... lock bought for the door of the 
Granary ... lock bought for the door of the chamber under the Lady’s Great Chamber ... lock 
bought for the door of the little Larder ... thatcher’s pay making repairs over the Old Hall ... 
key bought for the little chamber near the Herber [garden] ... key for the door of the clerks’ 
office ... key for the door of Margaret de Courteney’s [Elizabeth’s cousin, another 
granddaughter of Edward I] chamber ... key for the Lady’s Chamber ... key for the door of 
the Buttery ... roofing above Henry de Colingham’s [one of Elizabeth’s esquires] chamber and 
the cook’s chamber and pargeting the little Chapel and the chamber behind the Hall ... 120 
blue stones bought for the Lady’s garden ... hinge bought for the castle gate ... 2 hooks and 
2 hinges bought for the door of the Poultry ... 1 hinge bought for a chamber window ... 4 
hinges with hooks bought for William de Burgh’s [Elizabeth’s son] chamber ... 1 lock bought 
for the gate of the Herber ... the chamber next to the Dernegate ... John the mason’s pay for 
making an oven in the castle ... a partition in the cellar and a wall between William de Burgh’s 
chamber and the Constable’s [Robert de Pentrich] chamber ... 30,000 tiles for laying over the 
Kitchen, part of the Esquires’ Chamber and the pentice, for the paths of the Herber, over the 
enclosure next to the Kitchen and divers other places in the castle ... a new gutter between the 
Kitchen and the dresser.’ 

There is a very useful glossary to help explain the often unusual words in the main text, but 
unfortunately no explanatory listing of the places and names that occur and re-occur in the 
entries. Overall, this is a wonderful source book, a window on to what these records contain 
— hopefully there will be more offerings from these really great records of a great lady. 


EDWARD MARTIN 


Where is St Edmund? The Search for East Anglia’s Martyr King. By Francis Young. 82 
pp. + unpaginated notes and index. Ely: East Anglian Catholic History Centre. ISBN 
978-0-9926404-1-5. Price: £7.99 pb. 


The discovery of King Richard III’s body has sparked a wave of enthusiasm for finding the 
remains of lost kings — people have excitedly waved an assumed pelvis of King Alfred at 
Winchester and now in this slim paperback Dr Young reviews the troubled evidence for the 
whereabouts of the tenth-century East Anglian king whose body was once the centrepiece of 
the abbey at Bury St Edmunds. There is no contemporary account that tells us what happened 
to the saint’s remains within its magnificent shrine - or even whether there was actually 
anything within the shrine. There was a strong tradition that the remains should not be 
viewed, which was perhaps advantageous for the body of a decapitated king whose head had 
miraculously re-attached itself to the body, a body which had also survived several moves and 
two fires in the abbey. When the shrine of the great Welsh saint, David, was opened in 1538 
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it was found to contain only ‘two heedes of sylver plate enclosing two rotten skulles stuffed 
with putrified clowtes ... two arme bones, and a worm eaten boke covered with sylver plate’.' 
Who knows what remained of St Edmund! 

Dr Young’s main new contribution to the debate is some material contained within the 
writings of Dom Ralph Bennet Weldon (1647-1713), a monk at the Roman Catholic Priory 
of St Edmund in Paris (an offshoot of the priory at Douai). Around 1697-1701 Weldon was 
speaking to another monk about the alleged remains of St Edmund then in the Basilica of 
Saint-Sernin at Toulouse? and was told that ‘it was a fake story, th[a]t F. Hitchcock’s 
Grandfather or Great Grandfather has seen H[is — i.e Edmund’s] Body put into an Iron Chest 
at the fall of Religion in England & knew w\he]re it was put’. Father William Hitchcock alias 
Nedam (1617-1711) was then prior of St Edmund’s, but Weldon does not seem to have 
pursued the matter until 1710 when the aged Hitchcock was at Douai. When he did, he got 
back this reply: ‘whatever he [Hitchcock] might formerly [have said], [he] remembers not a 
syllable of it now, nor is it any wonder, his memory being quite lost & gone, to th[a]t degree 
th[a]t he retains not the least notion of any person or thing th[a]t he actually sees not w[i]th 
his eyes’. A reply that does little to encourage much of a belief in Hitchcock’s iron chest story. 
In fact one has doubts about the sanity of both Hitchcock and Weldon, for elsewhere Weldon 
enthusiastically reports that the aged Father Joseph Frere ‘when the most Holy Sacrament of 
the Altar was given him, for his Viaticum; wherefore being troubled with phlegm and going 
to evacuate it, contrary to his expectation the Holy Eucharist came along with it on the floor; 
and R.F. William Hitchcock, a devout old monk ... with an heroical courage, a lively faith, 
and flaming charity most reverently took it up and overcoming all repugnancy swallowed it 
spittle and all; a glorious and venerable example worthy of eternal memory’. That said, one 
of the pensioned-off monks of Bury Abbey at its dissolution was called Robert Nedhm alias 
Bronyon‘ — could he be Hitchcock alias Nedam’s ancestor, and could there be, after all, a grain 
of truth in the story? 

Young’s conclusion is that it ‘can be asserted beyond reasonable doubt that the body of St 
Edmund still lies; unknown and unrevered, somewhere in the town that bears his name’. I 
suspect that the truthful answer to the question posed in the book’s title is that it is (to 
paraphrase an inscription found on many World War I gravestones) something known only 
to God. 


EDWARD MARTIN 
NOTES 


1 Wright, T. (ed.), 1843. Three Chapters of Letters relating to the Suppression of Monasteries, 184. London. 

2 For these remains, now in the FitzAlan Chapel at Arundel Castle in Sussex, see N. Scarfe, ‘The Body of St 
Edmund. An Essay in Necrobiography’, Proc. Suffolk Inst. Archaeol., 31, 1969, 303-17. 

3. Weldon, B., 1709 (published 1881). Chronological Notes containing the Rise, Growth and Present State of 
the English Congregation of the Order of St Benedict, 234-35. London. 

4 Dugdale, W. 1846. Monasticon Anglicanum, 5, 171. London. 
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ACCOUNTS 
SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2013 


The Council presents its report together with the financial statements for the year ended 31 
December 2013. 


Structure, governance and management 
The Council is elected at the annual general meeting. 


At the AGM on 20 April 2013, where the accounts for the year ended 31 December 2012 
were approved, Philip Aitkens, Dr Colin Pendleton, Revd Anthony Redman and Keith Wade 
retired. Dr Keith Briggs, Stephen Podd and Sarah Poppy were elected to the Council. The 
current members of the Council are shown on page 296. 


Objects and activities 
The objects of the Institute shall be for the advancement of the education of the public: 


a) to collect and publish information on the archaeology and history of the county of 
Suffolk, 


b) to oppose and prevent, as far as may be practicable, any injuries with which ancient 
monuments of every description within the county of Suffolk may from time to time 
be threatened and to collect accurate drawings, plans and descriptions thereof, and 


c) to promote interest in local archaeological and historical matters. 


Financial review 
The financial statements below show the state of the finances at 31 December 2013, which 
the Council considers to be sound, and allowed the development of the various activities 
during the year. 


Reserve policy 

The reserves of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and History are in a form available for 
instant use should the occasion arise. The Institute is committed to the education of the public. 
The calls upon funds may be sudden and it may not be possible to mount an appeal at short 
notice, where a considerable amount of local money is needed to trigger funds from central 
bodies. The trustees consider that the level of reserves on the Accumulated Fund should be in 
the region of two years’ subscription income, currently averaging £30,000 per annum. The 
trustees review the policy each year. 


Performance and achievements 

In shaping our objectives for the year and planning our activities, the trustees have considered 
the Charity Commission’s guidance on public benefit. The charity substantially relies on 
income from membership, publications, and to a lesser extent grants and investments, to cover 
its operating costs. In setting the level of fees, charges and concessions, the trustees give careful 
consideration to the accessibility of its activities for those on low incomes. 
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Apart from the publication of the Proceedings, Volume 43, Part 1, and two Newsletters, the 
Institute’s publications have continued to sell well. There were also the usual excursions and 
lectures during the year. 


Signed for and on behalf of the Council on 12 April 2014 
J.A. Broster 
Hon. Treasurer 


INDEPENDENT EXAMINER’S REPORT TO THE TRUSTEES 
OF THE SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY 


I report on the accounts of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and History for the year ended 
31 December 2013, which are set out below. 


Respective responsibilities of trustees and examiner 

As the charity’s trustees you are responsible for the preparation of the accounts; you consider 
that the audit requirement of section 144(2) of the Charities Act 2011 (the Act) does not 
apply. It is my responsibility to state, on the basis of procedures specified in the General 
Directions given by the Charity Commissioners under section 145(5)(b) of the Act, whether 
particular matters have come to my attention. 


Basis of independent examiner’s report 

My examination was carried out in accordance with the General Directions given by the 
Charity Commissioners. An examination includes a review of the accounting records kept by 
the charity and a comparison of the accounts presented with those records. It also includes 
consideration of any unusual items or disclosures in the accounts, and seeking explanations 
from you as trustees concerning any such matters. The procedures undertaken do not provide 
all the evidence that would be required in an audit, and consequently I do not express an audit 
opinion on the view given by the accounts. 


Independent examiner’s statement 
In connection with our examination, no matter has come to our attention: 


1) which gives me reasonable cause to believe that in any material respect the requirements 
e to keep accounting records in accordance with section 130 of the 2011 Act; and 


e to prepare accounts which according with the accounting records and comply with 
the accounting requirements of the Act 


have not been met; or 


2) to which, in my opinion, attention should be drawn in order to enable a proper understanding 
of the accounts to be reached. 


C.L. Bassett, Chartered Accountant 

on behalf of Izod Bassett, Chartered Accountants, 
105 High Street, Needham Market, Suffolk, IP6 8DO 
12 April 2014 
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STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2013 


Incoming resources 

— from generated funds: 

Voluntary income 
Legacy 
Membership income 
Grants and donations 


Activities for generating funds: 
Income from investments 

— from charitable activities 
Gross income from publications 
Excursions 


Total incoming resources 


Resources expended 
Charitable activities 
— General 
— Proceedings publication 
— Other 
Governance costs 


Total resources expended 
Net incoming (outgoing) resources 
Transfer between funds 


Net movement in funds 
Accumulated funds brought forward 


Accumulated funds carried forward 


Note 


2013 2013 2013 2012 
Total Total 

General Designated Unrestricted Unrestricted 
Funds Funds Funds Funds 

£ £ £ £ 

= 35,207 35,207 75,000 
11,369 — 11,369 13,414 
3,555 = 3,995 2,330 
190 913 1,103 To. 
1,328 473 1,801 541 
—_ = _ 214 
16,442 36,593 53,035 92.230 
(4,037) (4,037) (3,263) 
(12,753) _ (12,753) (10,462) 
= 09525) (01,925) (3,310) 
(420) _ (420) (676) 
(17,210) (21,325) (38,535) (17,711) 
(768) 15,268 14,500 74,519 
(768) 15,268 14,500 74,519 
16,509 95,788 112,297 37,778 
15,741 111,056 126,797 112,297 
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BALANCE SHEET AT 31 DECEMBER 2013 


Current assets 
Debtors and prepayments 
Cash at bank - Current Account 
— Deposit Accounts 


Less: Creditor 
Subscriptions in advance 


Net current assets 


Net assets 


Represented by 


Unrestricted funds: 

Designated funds: 
Gwen Dyke Bequest 
Research, Excavation and Publication Fund 
Anthony Wheeler Fund 

General funds: Accumulated fund 


Note 


BRA BRA 


1,640 
3,301 
153,963 


158,904 


(31,447) 
(660) 


(32,107) 


The financial statements were approved by the Council on 12 April 2014 


J.A. Broster 
Hon. Treasurer 


2013 


126,797 


126,797 


13,697 

5,577 
91,782 
15,741 


126,797 


169 
2,434 
121,215 


123,818 


(10,916) 
(605) 


(11,521) 


2012 


112,297 


112,297 


13,541 

7,243 
75,004 
16,509 


112,297 
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NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2013 


1. Accounting policies 
The financial statements have been prepared under the historical cost convention and in accordance with applicable 
accounting standards and the Statement of Recommended Practice: ‘Accounting and Reporting by Charities’ issued in 


March 2005. 


2. Incoming resources 


Anthony Gwen Dyke Research, General Total Total 
Wheeler Bequest Excavation Fund 2013 2012 
Bequest & Publication 
Fund 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Voluntary income 
Legacy 35,207 — — — 35,207 75,000 
Membership subscriptions _— — — 11,369 11,369 13,414 
Grants — — — — — 1,000 
Gift Aid — — — 735 735 1,167 
Donations — —_— — 2,623 2,623 35 
Miscellaneous income — — — 197 197 128 
35,207 _ _ 14,924 50,131 72,330 
Income from investments 
Bank interest 673 156 84 190 1,103 731 
Income from charitable activities 
Gross income from publications 
Proceedings — —_ — 1,328 1,328 258 
Decoding Flint Flushwork — — 473 — 473 16 
Suffolk Church Chests — — —_ _— — 179 
Others — — — — — 12 
Excursions —_ _ _ _ _ 214 
—_ _ 473 1,328 1,801 755 


Total incoming resources 35,880 156 557 16,442 53,035 92,230 
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NOTES TO THE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2013 


(Continued) 
3. Resources expended 
Anthony Research, General Total Total 
Wheeler & — Excavation fund 2013 2012 
Gwen Dyke & Publication 
Bequests Fund 
Charitable Activities: . = : s : 
Expenditure — General 
Newsletters — — 614 614 649 
Excursions _— — 153 153 391 
Lectures _— — 435 435 513 
Administrative expenses _— — 713 713 1,043 
Insurance — — 127 168 168 
Subscriptions oan — 245 245 239 
Grants _— — 250 250 — 
Drawing Tiles —_ —_ 1,500 1,500 —_— 
4,037 4,037 3,003 
Expenditure — Proceedings 
Printing and Postage _— _— 12,753 12,753 10,462 
Other Expenditure 
Articles in Newsletter — 702 _ 702 830 
Newsletter postage — 525 — 525 468 
Insurance —_ 254 _ 254 213 
Field Group 1,589 100 — 100 100 
Digitisation of Proceedings 17,039 — — 17,039 — 
Digital projector 424 — — 424 — 
Publications 50 — _ 50 _— 
Indexing — 382 — 382 374 
Henslow panels _— — — — 260 
Website — 260 — 260 1,325 
19,102 2,223 _ 21,325 3,570 
Governance costs: 
Independent examiner’s fee — — 420 420 676 


Total resources expended 19,102 2,223 17,210 38,535 17,711 
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NOTES TO THE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2013 


(Continued) 
4. Movement on funds 

Anthony Gwen Dyke Research, General Total Total 
Wheeler Bequest Excavation Fund 2013 2012 

Bequest & Publication 

Fund 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Opening balance 75,004 13,541 7,243 16,509 112,297 37,778 
Incoming resources 35,880 156 557 16,442 53,035 92,230 
Transfer between funds — — — — — 
110,884 13,697 7,800 32,951 165,332 130,008 
Resources expended (19,102) —_ (2,223) (17,210) (38,535) (17,711) 
Closing balance 91,782 13,697 5,577 15,741 126,797 112,297 


Purpose of funds: 


The Anthony Wheeler Bequest has been set aside from general funds in a separate designated fund. The Council are 
currently considering the exact purpose for which these funds are to be used. 


The Gwen Dyke Bequest fund is used to assist in the study of records, and the publication of research arising from such study. 


5. Summary of net assets by funds 


Anthony Gwen Dyke Research, General Total Total 
Wheeler Bequest Excavation Fund 2013 2012 
Bequest & Publication 
Fund 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Net current assets 91,782 13,697 5,577 15,741 126,797 112,297 


6. Trustees 


The charity reimbursed expenses to two trustees during the year amounting to £1,403 (2012: £134). No member of the 
council received any remuneration during the year. 
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EXCURSIONS 2013 


Report and notes on some findings 


20 April. Clive Paine and Liz Wigmore 

Long Melford, Church of the Holy Trinity (Clive Paine) (by kind permission of the 
churchwardens). The excursion concentrated on the inscriptions around the outside of the 
church, the unique Lady Chapel, and Roger Martin’s “The State of Melford Church and Our 
Lady’s Chapel at the east end, as I did know it’. The latter is the only surviving description of 
the interior furnishings and ceremonies of a pre-Reformation parish church. The excursion 
was based on the recently published book by David Dymond and Clive Paine, Five Centuries 
of an English Parish Church: ‘The State of Melford Church, Suffolk’ (EAH Press, 2012), 
which was reviewed by Charles Tracy in the Proceedings, vol. 43 (2013), 118. 

Inscriptions in ‘black letter’ and Lombardic script run around the exterior of the church and 
demand prayers for the souls of benefactors. The inscriptions at the lower level run along the 
parapet of the south aisle and porch, the Martyn chantry and the Lady Chapel. At the higher 
level they run above the clerestory windows on both sides of the nave and chancel. 

Where benefactors were deceased, the phrases ‘Pray for the soul of ...’ and ‘of whose goods 
... was made’ were used. The ‘goods’ refer to property which was donated or sold to finance 
the work. Alternatively, where benefactors were alive, the phrase ‘Pray for the good estate of 
... was used. The inscriptions record the names of nearly fifty Melford parishioners who were 
donors or executors. John Clopton of Kentwell was often an executor or supervisor, and his 
name appears five times, along with other members of his family. 

The inscriptions include dating evidence for the construction of different parts of the 
church, and refer to ‘arches’ (bays of the arcade, including windows and roof/roofs) and to 
the ‘mount’ or reredos behind the high altar. 

The letters are often interrupted by flushwork pinnacles and drainage holes. Here words are 
cramped or abbreviated through lack of space, or raised up over the drainage holes. Many 
general and academic historians have relied on Pevsner’s transcription of the inscriptions made 
in 1961. Unfortunately he mislocated some of the inscriptions inside the church and on a non- 
existent north porch. We have gladly given James Bettley our transcription to use in the new 
edition of Pevsner. 

The Lady Chapel built by John Clopton in the 1490s was originally a detached structure. A 
few years later the gap between chancel and chapel was filled with a two-storey priests’ vestry, 
and the space between the Martyn chantry and the chapel by a single-storey vestry for the 
choir. The exterior of the Lady Chapel has high-status flushwork panels and a lengthy English 
and Latin inscription. Inside, a central chapel is surrounded on all four sides by an ambulatory 
for processions. This form must have been inspired by the east ends of abbeys or cathedrals, 
although no exact precedent for this chapel has been found. 

The east end of the inner Lady Chapel has a solid wall, with an arched recess which 
originally held an image of the Virgin and Child. An inventory of 1529 listed many votive 
offerings made to St Mary and pinned to her apron. It also itemised vestments, service books, 
and clothes to dress the image in liturgical colours. The south and north sides of the chapel 
have three-bay arcades, above which are niches with vaulted canopies, flanked by blank 
panels. At the west end is a doorway, with an unglazed two-light window on either side. A 
drawing of the church in 1613 shows that the chapel was formerly lit by a clerestory, which 
has since been removed. 
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In the ambulatory an elaborate niche decorates each corner of the chapel. The low- 
cambered roof is supported by wall posts, carved with angels holding liturgical objects and 
symbols. The outer wall has a wooden frieze carved with a double trailing vine and parchment 
scroll held by a hand in the north-west corner. (A similar frieze in the Clopton Chantry has 
verses by John Lydgate painted on the scroll.) The west door into the Lady Chapel has initials 
for Jesus and Mary. Over the door is a row of blank shields which may have come from a re- 
used tomb chest. The roof above the north-west and north-east corner niches has carvings of 
the Annunciation. To the left Mary kneels at her prayer desk, with the dove of the Holy Spirit 
hovering above. Mary turns to look over her shoulder to the right, where at the south-west 
corner the archangel Gabriel is kneeling and holds the Rod of Jesse. 

Roger Martin of Melford Place wrote his description of Melford church in the 1580s or 
1590s. He had witnessed the ‘spoil’ of the church in 1547 and again in 1558. He remained a 
Catholic and was imprisoned several times for his recusancy. 

One of the most colourful parts of Martin’s account described the Palm Sunday ritual at 
Melford, and the use of the rood-stair turret on the north side of the church. The consecrated 
host was placed in a monstrance, the congregation left the church and gathered at the church 
gate or on the green. The priest, under a canopy carried by four yeomen and accompanied by 
other clergy and singers, then processed around the east end of the church towards the north 
side. Meanwhile, the congregation walked around the western tower, also to the north side of 
the church, and stopping at the doorway into the Clopton Chapel. Meanwhile a singing boy 
had been positioned on top of the rood-stair turret. When the clerical party, accompanied by 
singing and the ringing of bells, appeared around the north-eastern corner of the Lady Chapel, 
the boy pointed to them with a rod like an Old Testament prophet. He then sang in Latin 
‘Behold thy king cometh’. At this point the congregation reverently knelt at the approach of 
the blessed sacrament. Then the two groups joined up and went singing into the church. At 
the south porch choir boys scrambled for flowers and singing cakes as a reward. Note that the 
battlemented rood-stair turret, although built at the same time as the chapel, is of red brick 
which may have been designed to represent the walls of Jerusalem. This dramatic entrance 
into Jerusalem must have been re-enacted in every medieval churchyard. 

During the excursion, the Palm Sunday ceremony was partially re-enacted by members of 
the SIAH. 


11 May. Alison Taylor, Jane Carr and Bob Carr 
Cambridge Castle, St Peter’s Church, and the University Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology 
Cambridge Castle and Roman town. The Norman motte and bailey at Castle Hill were 
constructed by William in 1086, ona natural bluff above the Cam. The site had been occupied 
during the Iron Age when an enclosure of large defensive ditches was built, and was 
subsequently utilised during the Roman period with development from the early second 
century, perhaps as part of Hadrian’s plan to develop the Fens to provide food and supplies 
for troops in the north of England. A network of gravelled streets was laid out, and new 
buildings included a centrally-heated mansio to accommodate official travellers. In the early 
fourth century some nine hectares of settlement were surrounded by a wall of Barnack 
limestone, 1-3m thick and backed by a rampart and ditch, but leaving the richest areas 
undefended. The defended area contained few signs of urbanisation, and in fact unsuitable 
features such as burials, pottery kilns and quarries have been excavated here. It may be that 
it was defended as a taxation centre, collecting grain to feed the army on the Rhine. 

The walls were still in existence in 1068 when the castle was constructed. The mound, 
surrounded by a water-filled ditch, made use of the Roman ditch to the north-east and had 
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wide views from its summit. This humble but royal castle was used for two hundred years as 
a prison, for trials and executions and other official duties of the sheriff, but was useless on 
occasions when Cambridge was attacked. It was also used for accommodating royal visitors 
(who stayed in Barnwell Priory). It was therefore rebuilt in stone and on a large scale by 
Edward I, 1283-99. Its administrative and legal functions continued in much the same way, but 
it failed to serve any greater purpose, so Henry VI gave stones from the great hall to King’s 
College; Mary gave more castle stones to Sawston Hall; and Elizabeth sold most of the 
remainder for college and church building. Then, during the Civil War, it gained at last a 
military role, when Cromwell made it the headquarters for the Eastern Association. Parts of the 
Roman ditch were reused and enlarged; the motte was made suitable for cannon; four gun 
emplacements defended it; and a garrison of one thousand soldiers was housed here. After this 
excitement the site, still a royal possession, reverted to use as a prison, court and administration 
centre. The prison closed in 1915, a branch of the PRO was briefly moved here, and in 1932 
Cambridgeshire County Council acquired the site and built the present Shire Hall. 


Church of St Peter (Churches Conservation Trust). The church was in existence by 1112 when 
it was given to Barnwell Priory, but it is likely to have had an Anglo-Saxon origin. It stands 
just within the Roman walls and across from St Giles on the opposite side of the Roman road. 
In 1350 St Peter’s had a nave and chancel, south aisle, south porch and west tower with new 
spire. It was recommended for demolition in 1650, but was repaired internally in 1660 and 
was still in a reasonable state in 1743. William Cole, however, described it as a roofless ruin 
in 1772: ‘This church to my no small mortification is now dilapidated and suffered to fall to 
ruin’, although his sketch shows it still had normal proportions. An appeal led to repairs or 
virtual rebuilding in 1781, but at one-third of its original size, and it continued to be little 
used. Jim Ede of Kettle’s Yard undertook further repairs in the mid twentieth century, and 
arranged for it to pass to the Redundant Churches Fund (now Churches Conservation Trust) 
in 1973. Roman tiles and Barnack stone from the Roman town walls can be seen built into 
the church walls. Inside, the font is exceptional in Britain, ornamented with mermen in a 
Romanesque style usually to be found on the Continent (on capitals such as those at St 
Eutrope, Saintes, in Poitou-Charentes). The blocked doorway in the north wall is twelfth- 
century in date, and the example in the south wall is of the early thirteenth century. It is a 
matter of debate whether either is in situ. The glass in the east window is by local late- 
Victorian artist Frederick Richard Leach. Most other twentieth-century elements of the 
interior are by Jim Ede of Kettles Yard. 


University Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology The excursion concluded with a visit 
to the museum to see the new and innovative displays following the major refurbishment in 
2012. 


Further information concerning the castle and site of Roman Cambridge can be found in 
Alison Taylor, Cambridge: The Hidden History (Stroud, 1999). 


19 June. James Bettley, Diarmaid MacCulloch, Edward Martin and Geoffrey Probert 
Bures St Mary: Church, St Stephen’s Chapel and Great Bevills. 


Bures St Mary Church (Edward Martin) (by kind permission of Revd Canon Robin King). 
Bures is both a complicated and confusing place, being both in Suffolk and Essex: Bures St 
Mary, formerly Magna Bures or Great Bures, is on the Suffolk side, but included Bures 
Hamlet on the Essex side; Mount Bures, formerly Bures Parva or Little Bures (also known as 
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Bures St John or Bures ad montem or Sackvile Mont Buers) is on the Essex side. The 
dedication of the church in a place called Bures St Mary should be straightforward, but it is 
not! Medieval and Tudor wills give the dedication as St Mary in 1458/9, 1489 and 1498 (2), 
but as All Saints in 1445, 1465, 1487 (4) and 1532.' An explanation is suggested by a 
thirteenth-century deed in the Stoke-by-Clare Cartulary which mentions the capelle Beate 
Marie que est sita infra cymiterium matricis ecclesie de Magna Bures (the ‘chapel of the 
Blessed Mary which is within the graveyard of the mother church of Great Bures’).? This is 
supported by mentions in a number of early Tudor wills, as: ‘to the image of Our Lady in the 
chapel of Our Lady in the churchyard of Bures’ (1496/7) and more specifically: ‘Our Lady 
Chapell of Burys without the South ile of the church yerde’ (1519).’ These indicate that there 
was a separate chapel of St Mary in the graveyard, on the south side of church (Fig. 126). The 
origins of this chapel are not known, but it is possible that it was originally a twin church to 
the main one, for one of the early Norman lords of Bures, Waleran fitz Ranulf (the moneyer 
of Vains in Normandy), gave his church of St Mary in Buri (Bures) to the monastery of St 
Stephen (St Etienne) in Caen, Normandy in 1069-79, but there is no mention of it amongst 
the landholdings recorded for his son, John son of Waleran, in Domesday Book.* A church in 
Bure is however recorded in Domesday Book among the lands of Richard son of Count 
Gilbert (of Clare).* His possession of a church in Bures is supported by a confirmation, 1124- 
36, by Richard fitz Gilbert, lord of Clare, to the monks of Stoke-by-Clare Priory of the 
churches which they held in the time of his predecessors, including ecclesia de Buris.° 


FIG. 126 — Bures St Mary church, viewed from the south-west. The holly tree to the right may 
be on the approximate site of the medieval chapel of St Mary. Beyond it is the embattled 
brick wall of the Waldegrave Chapel. 


There is a further complication in that it seems there was another chapel in the churchyard 
dedicated to St Edmund. Sir William Waldegrave (d. 1528) in an early, undated, will gave 
instructions for the foundation of a chantry in Bures St Mary church, which included a 
stipulation that the chantry priest and his successors would sing mass ‘in the feast of St 
Edmund, king and martyr, in the chapel of St Edmund in the churchyard of Bures every 
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Saturday’, adding that they should also sing it ‘in the feast of the Annunciation of Our Lady 
in the chapel of Our Lady in the same churchyard’.’ Bures does, of course, have a special place 
in the story of St Edmund’s life. According to the ‘Annals of St Neots’ the coronation of the 
fifteen-year-old Edmund by Bishop Hunbeohrt took place at Christmas in AD 856 in a villa 
regia (king’s place) called Burua, which was then the royal seat (tunc temporis regalis sedes 
erat) — but these annals were actually written in Bury St Edmunds c. 1120-40 and are 
therefore not a totally reliable contemporary record.* The even later Liber de Infantia Sancti 
Edmundi by Geoffrey of Wells names the place as Burum ‘the ancient coronation place of the 
kings on the border of Essex and Suffolk on the River Stour’ (Burum villa corone antiquitus 
regia, certus limes Estsaxie et Suffolchiae, sita super Sturam).’ St Stephen’s Chapel, in a 
separate spot just under a mile away, has frequently been said to be the coronation place, but 
with very little evidence beyond the present oral tradition to substantiate it (see below). 

The church itself is sited in the village, close to the bridge across the Stour. It is a mainly 
fourteenth-century building with a substantial west tower with a base with lancet windows 
that is probably thirteenth-century. According to the early seventeenth-century antiquary 
Robert Ryece, Sir Richard Waldegrave (d. 1410) built ‘the greatest part of the Steeple’."° 
Richard Lay left three bushels of wheat ‘to the reparation of the steeple’ in 1480 and William 
Sidey left £5 in 1594 to ‘the repairing of the steeple ... when the parish do repair the same’; 
the tower was capped by a spire until 1733, when it was hit by a bolt of lightning and burnt." 
At the base of the tower there is a canopied tomb recess, the apex of which is surmounted by 
a small carved stone dolphin (about which, see more below). The fourteenth-century north 
porch is wooden and has fine bargeboards and tracery decorated with triskeles (restored 
1873). The larger and grander brick south porch has a crowstepped gable inset beneath a 
castellated parapet. It is early Tudor in style and was there in 1517 when Henry Stowr 
requested burial ‘in the churchyard of Bures next the porch on the south part of the church’.” 
Also prominent on the south side is the brick Waldegrave Chapel with an embattled parapet 
and large stone-traceried Perpendicular windows. This chapel was probably newly built when 
Sir William Waldegrave drew up instructions for the establishment of a chantry ‘to be called 
the chantry of me the said Sir William Waldegrave’ in an undated draft of a will attached to 
a document of 1514 and mentioning the souls of two people who died in 1513. The chantry 
priest was to sing mass daily at the ‘altar in Jesu’s chapel in the church of Bures’.” In his final 
will, dated 1525, Sir William Waldegrave requested burial ‘in the parishe church of saint Mary 
Bures within the Tombe which I there did doo make under the arche betwene the high aulter 
and the Chapel of Jesu’."* Sir William’s son, George, by his will dated 1528 asked ‘to be buried 
in the church of Bures Saint Mary in the aisle of Jesu there near to the tomb of my father, Sir 
William Waldegrave, knight’.’* These references make it clear that the Waldegrave Chapel was 
originally called the Jesu Chapel. 

Within the church there is the wooden effigy of a knight in a window recess on the north 
side (Figs 127 and 128), and it was in that position when seen in 1600 by William Tyllotson, 
a local cleric and antiquary: ‘In ye same north syd of ye churche infra in a slab of a wyndow 
lyeth buryed a knight croslegged an escochon of wood on his loignes. ex fama dictus Corne 
... wch knight I take to be Cornard’."* In an earlier entry, possibly dating from 1594, Tyllotson 
described it as ‘An armed knight buryed crosleged on his escocheon or target vz b. fesse enter 
2 chv[er]ons dor’.’” These arms (better blazoned as: azure, a fess between two chevrons or) are 
no longer visible on the shield but are the arms that were recorded for Sir Richard de 
Cornerthe on the Parliamentary Roll of c. 1312 and the effigy’s style of armour would fit with 
an early fourteenth century date.'* Sir Richard took his surname from the nearby parish of 
Great Cornard, but also held Cornerth Hall or Cornhall Manor in Bures (now Corn Hall in 
the north of the parish) and lands in Poslingford, Cavendish and Denston; his connection with 
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ABOVE: 

FIG. 127 — The early 14th-century 
wooden effigy of a knight in 
Bures church, here considered 

to be Sir Richard de Cornerthe 
(fl. 1298-1318). 


LEFT: 
FIG. 128 — Detail of the head 
of Sir Richard de Cornerthe. 


Corn Hall was known to Tyllotson, who noted that he ‘sould a farme called Corne hall for 
fowre pence’.” Sir Richard served in Scotland in 1298 and 1301, was knight of the shire for 
Suffolk in 1307 and was a witness to a deed concerning Bures in 1318; but by 1327 he had 
been replaced in Bures and Poslingford by his son Sir Thomas, and by his daughter Alice, the 
widow of Sir Thomas de Grey, in Cornard and Cavendish.” 

The arms of the de Cornerthe family are also displayed on one of the eight sides of the 
fifteenth-century font (surprisingly, not mentioned by Tyllotson), where they are shown 
impaled with argent, two lions passant guardant azure (probably for the Denardeston or 
Denston family). The shields on the font bear modern paint, but although a photograph in 
Munro Cautley’s Suffolk Churches indicates that there was an earlier paint scheme, 
watercolours of the shields by Ann Mills, c. 1822, show them only as a grey stone colour.” 
However there is a problem with the current painting that renders what should be red a sort 
of bluish black. This can be seen in the background to the England part of the royal arms, in 
the arms of the de Vere family, earls of Oxford, and in the arms of the Waldegrave family. The 
sequence of shields (going clockwise) is: 1. Royal arms; 2. Vere; 3. FitzRalph of Pebmarsh in 
Essex; 4. Mortimer of Attleborough in Norfolk; 5. Cornerthe; 6. Waldegrave impaling argent 
a cross sable; 7. Bures; 8. Mortimer, earls of March. The shields seem to represent significant 
families for Bures — the Mortimers, earls of March, held the Honour of Clare from 1368 till 
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1425 and were therefore overlords of a significant part of Bures; Sir John FitzRalph was a 
major landholder in the neighbouring Essex parishes of Pebmarsh and Lamarsh and married, 
before 1403, Margery, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Thomas Mortimer of Attleborough; Sir 
Richard de Waldegrave of Smallbridge Hall in Bures (d. 1410) married, by 1363, Joan, the 
widow of Robert de Bures (she d. 1406). Altogether, the associations suggest a date in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century for the font. 

In 1594 Tyllotson recorded “Ten tombes of the Walgraves in the Chauncell. 4. great highe 
tombes and 6 on ye ground’.” The only surviving ‘highe tombe’ there is set into an arched 
opening in the north wall of the chancel, close to the altar. An iron grill at the rear divides the 
opening from the adjacent vestry and the archway is flanked on either side by large stone 
brackets, ornamented with angels, for a now lost canopy. On top of the tomb is a stone slab 
with indents for lost brasses for a knight and his lady, set within an ornamental canopy. The 
shape of the knight’s indent suggests an early fourteenth century date, and there can be little 
doubt that this is the tomb ascribed by Tyllotson to Sir Richard Waldegrave and his wife 
Joan.” In his will of 1410, Sir Richard requested burial on the north side of the church beside 
his wife, and Robert Ryece asserted that ‘Hee built the chappell on the north side of the church 
of Buers, where hee lyeth buried, hee built the vestry.’ Sir Richard was an important figure 
in late fourteenth-century society — a soldier who saw service in France, Germany, Italy, the 
eastern Mediterranean and Scotland, he was also Speaker of the House of Commons 1381- 
82 and a member of the royal household under Richard II.’* 

This altar tomb was used as an Easter sepulchre, as appears from an account recorded in 
the Proceedings of the Court of Star Chamber: 


COMPLAINT, c. 1561-2, of Edward Upcher, Richard Simpson, William Turner, 
inhabitants of Bures St. Mary. 

Commissioners for a general visitation in the Diocese of Norwich in 1559, hearing that 
‘divers’ churches in the Diocese of Norwich were ‘decked and furnyshed with images, 
roodes, roodloftes and other superstitius monumentes’, gave general commandment at 
Bury St. Edmunds to the churchwardens called before them to demolish them, leaving 
‘onlie a convenyent particion beneth bitwen the body of the churche and the chauncell 
therof, and the same to cause to be brent in some open place’. The complainants 
accordingly demolished the rood loft in Bures church ‘having in it divers places 
purposely made for placing of imagery’, a sidescreen to a private chapel, and a frame 
above a tomb of the Waldegrave family ‘wherin comonly before that tyme had ben used 
idolatrus adorations and superstitious invocations and praiers not mete to be used 
among good cristians, for that frame ... comonly used to be the Sepulcre of the said 
churche and therin sometyme paste an image by a gin or devise comonly contrived 
having a singing cake in his brest ... was divers tymes shewed to the people’. 
Complainants were then indicted by William Siday of Bures and others at Bury St. 
Edmunds quarter sessions for demolishing on 29 September 1559 the rood screen, 
sidescreens and part of two tombs. 

Siday in ANSWER protested loyalty to the established Church and stated that the 
quarter sessions indictments were upheld. The tombs were ‘for the better contynuance 
in memory of two auncient knightes (beyng in their tyme men of greate worship fame 
and estimation in their countrye).’ The roodloft was taken down ‘with the seller of the 
same unto the upper partes of the vawtes and beame rennyng in lengthe over the seid 
vawtes’, which Siday approved of, but then Upcher and others cut down for their own 
use without any recompense to the church nearly all the rest of the screen with its ‘good 
and costly pillors’, which are preserved in London churches and elsewhere, ‘savyng 
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oonly a small porcion therof not passyng the height of fower fete and halfe at the moste 
from the grounde’. The sidescreens sheltered ‘an oratory wherin the gentlemen and 
gentilwomen of worship of that parishe might privatly sytte to use ther prayers and 
meditations (as it was well semyng) from the rest of the comen people of the same 
parishe (beyng so used by a greate nomber of yeres togither)’. In Winter 1560, a special 
commission was awarded by the Privy Council to Thomas Seckford, one of the Masters 
of the Court of Requests, John Eyer, one of the Masters of Chancery, and Robert 
Gurdon esquire, who viewed the damage, 17 March 1560. During the Queen’s 
progress last August [1561], Sir William Cecil was persuaded ‘personally to repaire to 
the seid chirche ... and thought the reavers therof worthy to make it ageyn at their own 
charges’. In Henry VIII’s time at Easter ‘the pix, the crosse and the seid image [of 
Christ lying dead] with the syngyng cake in the base were alweyes sett and leide upon 
the bare marbill ston of the seid tombe beyng fulle iiii fote beneth the seid selyng 
[canopy] havyng a curteyn of silke hangyng afore the same for blemysshyng the sight 
of the seid tombe ... all whiche nothwithstandyng the seid litell frame [set on the 
canopy over the tomb] in the second yere of Kyng Edward the sixte was utterly broken 
and clene taken aweye’. Some of the complainants were ‘verye pore and nedye’ and 
probably sold missing monumental brasses from the tombs to a tinker ‘even as the like 
experience of pilferous reavyng of sondry other monument plates in the seid chirche 
hath bene in ure in the late kyng Edwardes tyme to the value of xx nobles and above.’ 
A little before Christmas 1559, William Waldegrave esquire went into the church and 
was ‘moche offended with the seid spoyle theare late before made, but specially he was 
most of all greved with suche manner of defacyng of his seid ii auncestors tombes ... 
and then the seid Mr Waldgrave requyred [Siday] to draw the forme of the seid iiii 
several billes of indightementes redy for information to his uncle Sir Clement 
Heigham’. 


This account indicates that two Waldegrave tombs were damaged. The other tomb being, 
presumably, the one (as has already been noted) that Sir William Waldegrave requested burial 
in, in his will of 1525. This tomb was on the south side of the chancel, under the arch 
separating the chancel from the Jesu Chapel and seems to have been linked to the side screens 
that sheltered the ‘oratory’ of the Waldegraves, i.e. the Jesu Chapel. The tomb was still there 
in 1600, when Tyllotson saw ‘On ye south syd of ye high chauncell an highe tombe. W™ 
Waldegrave miles et Margaret consors eius’.”” This bore two shields — Waldgrave impaling 
Wentworth and Waldegrave impaling Silvester. There is no tomb in that place now, but there 
are the remains of tombs set against the south side of the Waldegrave Chapel. These consist 
of a stone altar tomb that was formerly decorated with metal heraldic shields, with another 
stone slab with indents for brasses of a man and a woman and more heraldic shields, set at an 
angle like a lectern beside it. Flanking the latter are a stone ridge-piece and pillars (set now at 
an angle) from another tomb structure. These ill-sorted remains are probably the remnants of 
the tomb of Sir William and that of his son George, who requested burial ‘in the aisle of Jesu 
... near to the tomb of my father’ in his will of 1528. Tyllotson recorded ‘In ye south syde ysle 
chappell ... On an highe tomb rising to ye south wall Georgius Walgrave filius et heres Wm 
Walg. militis duxit Annam filiam Robti Drewrye militis q!. Georgi obijt 1528 Julij 8’.* 
There is a surviving and massive free-standing tomb in the middle of the Waldegrave Chapel 
to the Sir William Waldegrave who died in 1613 and his first wife Elizabeth Mildmay 
(d. 1581) who ‘lived together in godly marriage 21 years’. Tyllotson saw the tomb in 1600 and 
noted that it had been made in ‘A° 1581’, i.e. on Elizabeth’s death.” They are depicted praying 
together with their ten children (all, alas, with their arms now broken off) below a large 
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display of the family’s heraldry on a pillared structure which is capped by a pediment 
surrounded by four large stone balls. Interestingly, the Mildmay arms are those granted to 
Elizabeth’s father Thomas in 1542 (per fesse nebuly argent and sable, three greyhounds’ heads 
couped counterchanged collared gules studded or) rather than the ‘ancient’ arms (argent, three 
lions rampant gules) that were ‘restituted’ to her uncle Sir Walter (Chancellor of the Exchequer 
1559-89) in 1583 (after the tomb had been erected) and widely adopted in preference by the 
family, including her brother, another Sir Walter. The youngest in the line of boys behind their 
father was Henry Waldegrave, who later lived at Bevills. 

Among the tombs recorded by Tyllotson in the chancel in 1600 was a floor-stone with a 
‘miles armatus [knight in armour] no name [but] on his loyynes an escocheon [bearing] or un 
bend g[ules] charged wth 3 dolphins arg[ent]’. The occurrence of dolphins on this knight’s 
shield suggests a very likely link with the tomb recess on the tower with its dolphin crest. 
Tyllotson’s description of the tomb does not provide much dating evidence, but the tower tomb 
recess is probably early fourteenth century in date. Tyllotson later added the name ‘Ednowne’ 
to his description of the tomb, pointing to a Welsh family that, under an Anglicised version of 
the Welsh personal name Ednowain, produced Richard Edenham, Bishop of Bangor 1464-96. 
However, the same arms had an earlier use by Sir John de Mauley of Kilnwick by Watton, 
Yorkshire (d. 1331), a younger son of an important baronial family seated at Mulgrave Castle 
in Yorkshire.*® His brother, Sir Edmund, was steward of the household to King Edward II and 
was killed at the Battle of Bannockburn in 1314. Edmund is commemorated by a stone effigy 
set within an ornate ogeed niche in Bainton church in Yorkshire, his shield bearing three 
wyverns in place of his brother’s three dolphins. Although depicted as a knight in armour, his 
head is tonsured, showing that, unusually, he was also in priestly ‘minor orders’. His brother 
Sir John clearly followed a similar path, being instituted as rector of Bainton in 1317 as a 
‘knight and acolyte’.*' Although there is no explicit link between de Mauley and Bures, there 
was a link with the de Bures family. Both families were much involved with royal service and 
two de Bures men accompanied Sir Edmund de Mauley ‘going beyond seas on the king’s 
service’ in 1313, and one acted as an attorney for Sir Edmund in 1312.” On this slender link it 
is just possible that Sir John de Mauley died and was buried at Bures. 


St Stephen’s Chapel, Bures (Edward Martin) (by kind permission of Geoffrey Probert). 
Romantically sited in a peaceful and remote spot overlooking the Stour valley, this Grade-I 
listed medieval chapel is said to have been built (allegedly by Abbot Samson of Bury Abbey) 
on the spot where King Edmund was crowned in AD 856.” But in fact it was built by a local 
manorial lord, Sir Gilbert de Tany, and dedicated between 1213 and 1221, at his request, by 
Archbishop Stephen Langton: 


‘Notification by Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, that when at the request 
of Gilbert de Tani, knight [7ilitis], he dedicated the chapel in his house at Bures 
[capellam suam in curia sua de Buris|, Gilbert promised that the mother church of 
Bures [matricis ecclesie de Bures] should not suffer through this chapel, except that on 
holy days his household and tenantry may attend the chapel as other parishioners 
attend the mother church’.™ 

‘Notification by Gilbert de Tani of his promise on the occasion of the dedication of the 
chapel of St Stephen in his curia at Bures [meam capella Sancti Stephani in curia mea 
apud Bures| at his request by Stephen, Archbishop of Canterbury, that no harm shall 
accrue to the mother church of Bures, so that Gilbert and the household which follows 
him shall attend the chapel, while the rest of his household and homage shall go to the 


church like other parishioners’.* 
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Bures was only one of the properties of Sir Gilbert de Tany, who also held the barony of Avely 
in Essex and Fulbourn in Cambridgeshire.** These lands had come to Gilbert through the 
marriage of his great-grandfather, Hasculf de Tany, to Maud, the daughter and heiress of John 
fitz Waleran, who held them at the time of Domesday. Gilbert died in 1221, when his heirs 
were stated to be William de Fambrigg (of Fambridge in Essex), Matilda the wife of Adam de 
Legh, and Nicholas de Beauchamp — though why they were his heirs is not stated. Of 
particular interest, in relation to Archbishop Stephen Langton’s involvement, is that William 
de Fambrigg’s daughter and heiress Alice, while in the wardship of the archbishop, was 
married, by 1223, to a man named Stephen Langton the younger. This Stephen was the son of 
Alan de Normanby (of Normanby in Lincolnshire — about ten miles from Langton-by-Wragby, 
the archbishop’s birthplace) and can be further identified as Stephen nepos (nephew) of the 
archbishop. Quite how he was the archbishop’s nephew is not known, but the likelihood is 
through an unrecorded sister of the archbishop.” This suggests that there may have been a 
personal side to the relationship between Sir Gilbert and the archbishop, perhaps forged in 
their time of opposition to King John in the events leading up to Magna Carta. 

In view of the supposed link with St Edmund, it is, however, surprising that this chapel was 
not dedicated to him, especially as the de Tanys did have a chapel of St Edmund at their manor 
house at Fulbourn.** The choice of St Stephen may have been intended as a direct compliment 
to the archbishop, but could also arisen from a longer-standing attachment by the family to 
that saint, as Gilbert’s ancestor, Waleran fitz Ranulf (the moneyer of Vains in Normandy) gave 
his church of St Mary in Buri (Bures) to the monastery of St Stephen (St Etienne) in Caen, 
Normandy, 1069-79.” 

In 1270 the property passed, subject to the life interest of Mabel, widow of Stephen 
Langton, to Sir Robert Aguillon, steward of the royal household. Although he had major 
interests elsewhere (he had licence to crenellate his manors at Perching in Sussex and 
Addington in Surrey in the 1260s) he obtained a grant of a market and fair for Bures in 1271. 
In 1312 his daughter Isabella Bardolf passed the manor to Sir Michael de Poynings. The 
Poynings family had their main seat at Poynings in Sussex, but also already owned 
Smallbridge Hall in Bures, and it was ‘at the door of the chapel of St Mary of Smalebregg’ that 
Sir Michael’s daughter Hawys was betrothed in 1314.*° Whether the Poynings family made 
much use of their newly-acquired additional chapel is unknown, but when, in 1362, Sir 
Michael’s grandson, another Sir Michael, exchanged the manor of Bures Tany for a manor in 
Kent with his cousin Sir William Baud, the grant included ‘the donative of the chapel of St 
Stephen therein’.*! Sir William had already acquired Smallbridge Hall from his cousins, and so 
his use of St Stephen’s may also have been limited. In 1380 Sir William’s lands reverted to the 
Poynings family, and they were sold in 1383 to Sir Richard Waldegrave, who established a 
family that endured at Smallbridge Hall until 1705. In his will of 1410, Sir Richard 
bequeathed ‘to the Chapel of St Stephen in the parish of Bures, a missal lately used by me at 
London’.” The chapel was still in use in the early sixteenth century, as Sir William Waldegrave 
(d. 1528) included in the instructions for his chantry in Bures St Mary church (see above) a 
stipulation that the chantry priest and his successors would ‘in any feast of St Stephen ... sing 
mass in the chapel of St Stephen in Tany Park’. The chantry priest was to ‘have the revenues, 
issues and profits of the foresaid chapel of St Stephen in Tany Park’.* 

By the time of the Bures St Mary tithe map of 1837, the chapel was an isolated feature 
named as Chapel Barn and described as ‘Barn and yard’, accessed by a track called the Chase 
that led past it to Chapel Meadow, and sandwiched between arable fields called Cartlodge 
Field and Eleven Acres. It formed part of a 63-acre farm owned by Elizabeth Boggis, but 
occupied by Golding Boggis, the owner of the adjacent Fish House Farm. By 1904 it had 
developed into Chapel Farm and the chapel formed part of the southern arm of a U-shaped 
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FIG. 129 — St Stephen’s Chapel, Bures St Mary, c. 1914, before its restoration. Viewed from the south-east. 


set of farm buildings that faced eastward towards a new farmhouse. The chapel was visited 
by the Suffolk Institute in 1868 (when it was a barn) and again in 1914 — the last led by the 
historian Vincent Redstone and the architect John Shewell Corder (Fig. 129). An anonymous 
subsequent article is illustrated by a 1901 sketch by Corder and by plans, elevations and 
architectural details by the nineteen-year-old Ronald Orfeur shortly before he joined the Royal 
Marines to fight in the Great War (Fig. 130).“ 

In 1918 Mrs Mary Probert of Great Bevills wrote to Lady Bristol, noting that ‘My sister 
Miss Badcock has just bought a little farm near her house — on it there stands the oldest & 
most interesting building in Bures — i.e. St Stephen’s Chapel — which is supposed to stand on 
the spot where St Edmund was crowned & it was dedicated by Stephen Langton in 1218 ... 
My sister hopes to restore the old Chapel which is now a barn’.* A report on the chapel was 
produced at the invitation of Miss Isabel Baynes Badcock of Fysh Hall in Bures by the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings in 1923. It noted that after the Reformation the chapel 
had been used as a pesthouse and later as cottages, but suggested that it had been used as a 
barn as early as Charles II’s reign on the evidence of the brickwork on the north barn entrance. 
The west wall of the chapel had been pulled down entirely and the building lengthened by 22ft 
in studwork, covered with tarred weatherboarding.** Isabel Badcock, an artist who had 
exhibited in the Royal Academy and who produced an atmospheric watercolour of the 
interior of the chapel c. 1910, undertook the restoration of the chapel in the early 1930s (Fig. 
131) with help from her brother-in-law Colonel William Carwardine Probert, reinstating it as 
a private chapel, which is what it remains today (Fig. 132). 

In 1935 Colonel Carwardine Probert, who had acquired Colne Priory at Earls Colne in 
Essex from his Carwardine cousins, arranged for the removal of a group of tombs of the de 
Veres, earls of Oxford, which were then in a gallery of the nineteenth-century Gothick-style 
house that had replaced the original priory, to St Stephen’s Chapel. The monuments had, 
though, already suffered several moves — from the priory church to the parish church, and 
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FIG. 130 — Plan and elevations of St Stephen’s Chapel 
by Ronald Orfeur, 1914. Originally published in the 
Proceedings of 1915 to illustrate the Institute’s 1914 visit. 


from the parish church to the 
gallery of the new mansion 
in 1825. The tombs were 
seen and described by a 
succession of antiquarians: 
John Weever in 1631; 
Richard Symonds in 1640 
and 1652; Daniel King (with 
important annotated 
drawings) in 1653; William 
Holman in 1722; Revd 
William Cole in 1745; Revd 
David Powell c. 1800; 
Edward Blore 1853; and 
Frederic Chancellor in 
1890.” The identification 
and original arrangements of 
the tombs has been discussed 
in detail by FH. Fairweather 
in 1938, by Enoch Powell in 
1974 and most recently by 
Geoffrey Probert in 1986. 
The tombs can _ be 
summarised as below: 
TOMB I: Fragmentary stone 
slab in SW corner: AUBREY 
DE VERE. He was King’s 
Chamberlain by 1112, died 
1141. 

TOMB II: At rear of the 
chapel, against the wall, 
stone effigy of a knight on a 
tomb chest with niches: 
ROBERT DE VERE, 5TH 
EARL OF OXFORD and 
Hereditary Chamberlain of 
England. Born c. 1240. 
Joined Simon de Montfort 
and was knighted by him 


before the Battle of Lewes 1264. Captured at Kenilworth 1265. Lost his earldom to Roger de 
Mortimer in 1265 but was restored 1266. Died before 7 Sep. 1296, buried in Earls Colne 


Priory, but his heart was buried in the Grey Friars at Ipswich. 


TOMB III. In the middle of the chapel, two alabaster effigies on a tomb chest with angels 


holding shields. 


Male effigy: RICHARD DE VERE, 11TH EARL OF OXFORD, KG. Born c.1385. Sailed to 
France with the king and was one of the commanders at Agincourt, 1415. KG 1416. Sailed 
with the fleet to relieve Harfleur in 1416 and took part in the victory at the mouth of the Seine. 


Died 15 Feb. 1417. 


Female effigy: ALICE SERGEAUX, COUNTESS OF OXFORD, widow of Guy St Aubyn of 
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FIG. 131 — Interior of St Stephen’s Chapel during its restoration in the 1930s (Probert family archives). 


Clowance in Crowan, Cornwall, and daughter of Sir Richard Sergeaux of Colquite in St 
Mabyn, Cornwall. She married the earl of Oxford c. 1406-7 and later remarried Sir Nicholas 
Thorley (d. 1442). She died 18 May 1452. 

Chest originally designed for a single effigy with angels at ends bearing the cross of St George 
(foot) and the royal arms (France ancient quartering England at the head), enlarged to 
accommodate the countess’s effigy with two new shield-bearing angels at her head and feet. 
Chancellor’s illustration of the tomb when in the gallery of Colne Priory house in 1890 and 
contemporary photographs show that the tomb was divided in 1825 into two halves set 
against a wall, each bearing an effigy. It was put together again in 1935 but with two of the 
panels moved to the head and foot of Tomb IV. 

Shields, left side: Vere; Vere impaling Badlesmere (for the 7th earl (grandfather) who married 
Maud Badlesmere); Vere; Vere impaling Fitzwalter (for the 10th earl (father) who married 
Alice Fitzwalter); Vere. 

Shields, right side: Vere; Vere quartering a chequy arms, ?Warenne); Vere; Vere impaling 
Sergeaux (the 11th earl married Alice Sergeaux); Vere. 

TOMB IV. At the front of the chapel, alabaster effigy of a knight on a tomb chest: THOMAS 
DE VERE, 8TH EARL OF OXFORD and Hereditary Chamberlain of England. Born c. 1336- 
37. Served with his father 1359-60. With the king at Calais 1360. Ordered to accompany the 
duke of Clarence (then earl of Ulster) to Ireland 1361-62. Served in France 1369. Died at 
Great Bentley Sep. 1371. 
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FIG. 132 — Interior of St Stephen’s Chapel today, showing tombs III and IV. 
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Chest: Appears larger in the 1653 drawing by Daniel King — Powell suggested it could 
originally have been intended for three effigies; Probert draws attention to the fact that King 
shows four arcades on the side and only three on the end, and therefore it must have been for 
two effigies only, and that there are parallels for similar bases in the late fourteenth century. 
Chancellor in 1890 shows a base suitable only for a single effigy. As installed here in 1935, it 
has end panels from Tomb III. 

PANEL on the north wall with the arms of the Bohuns, earls of Essex. 


Great Bevills, Bures (James Bettley) (visit by kind permission of Geoffrey Probert). The core 
of the house known generally as Bevills, but also as Great Bevills to distinguish it from Little 
Bevills 400 yards to its south, is a late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century timber-framed 
house, storeyed from the start, its jettied front facing west. Alterations to the house in the 
twentieth century, which will be described later, have obscured the early form of the house, 
but it was probably one room deep, of three cells, with a fireplace against the middle of the 
east wall or, possibly, at the south end of the large central hall. The origin of the name Bevills 
is unknown. Tradition has it that Bevills was built by Sir William Waldegrave (d. Jan. 1528) 
for his son George (d. July 1528); however the house is first recorded in a document of about 
1600” that refers to a Henry Waldegrave of Bevills, Henry being the sixth son and youngest 
child of another Sir William Waldegrave of Smallbridge Hall (died 1613), whose tomb is in 
Bures church. It remained in the Waldegrave family until about 1720, and passed through a 
number of hands in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.” On the 1837 tithe map it is 
shown as ‘Great Bevells’, and the 1838 tithe apportionment refers to ‘Great Bevell Farm’. A 
little later, additions were made to the back of the house, probably by Hale Westrop, a farmer 
who owned Bevills from 1860 to 1872. In 1894 it was purchased for the recently-wed William 
Geoffrey Probert (1864-1938; W.G. Carwardine Probert from 1922)” and his wife Mary by 
Mary’s father Canon Edward Baynes Badcock. At the time Probert’s family owned Colne 
Priory not far away at Earls Colne, Essex. Probert had keen antiquarian interests, and one of 
the attractions of Bevills might have been that the Proberts were distant kinsmen of the 
Waldegraves. It was Probert who gave the house its present appearance. 

Colonel W.G. Probert, according to his obituary in The Times, ‘lived the full, varied life and 
shared the wide range of interests which one associates with an Elizabethan’.” Before going to 
Oxford in 1885 he had sailed to Australia with his father, who had a ship-chandlery business 
in Melbourne, and in his late teens secured himself a job as private secretary to the Prime 
Minister of Victoria. He served with the Suffolk Regiment in South Africa in 1900-1, and in 
1903 (as Captain Probert) he was appointed equerry to Princess Louise, duchess of Argyll, one 
of Queen Victoria’s daughters. He had come to the princess’s notice through the architect 
Baynes Badcock, whom the princess had employed, and who was the brother of Probert’s wife 
Mary. It was Badcock who was responsible for the first of the changes to Bevills: a small wing, 
built in coarse red brick with a clumsy crow-stepped gable, at the back of the house facing 
south. This work was carried out in 1895-96. Probert hated Badcock’s work, and it has been 
said that ‘Probert’s remaining efforts were dedicated to hiding it’.* He began by restoring the 
main front, removing plaster and restoring brick nogging, and banishing sash windows (Fig. 
133). The present mullioned and transomed windows are a mixture of ages and, probably, of 
provenance. As with so many other features of the house, it is hard now to tell what is original 
work in situ, what is old work that has been imported from other buildings, and what is new. 
Some of the windows on the west front have old tracery, but they may not actually belong to 
the house. He also modified Badcock’s wing, removing a section of crenellated parapet and 
replacing it with a half-timbered gable with brick nogging. Early twentieth-century 
photographs show that much of the remaining brickwork was masked with climbing plants.” 
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ABOVE: 
FIG. 133 — Great Bevills, Bures St Mary, in 1923, viewed from the west before its major enlargement 
(Probert family archives). 


BELOW: 
FIG. 134 — Great Bevills, Bures St Mary. The enlarged house viewed from approximately the same spot 
as the 1923 photograph. 
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The major alterations, however, did not take place until after the First World War, and were 
completed in 1928 (Fig. 134). For this work Probert may well have acted as his own architect, 
a task for which he had the enthusiasm if not the technical knowledge. The Times described 
him as ‘pre-eminently the scholar, antiquarian, and connoisseur’. He was a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, contributed to the Institute’s Proceedings, and was one of the early 
committee members of the Suffolk Preservation Society.°* He was also involved in the saga of 
the Wool Hall, Lavenham, the threatened demolition and removal of which was something of 
a cause célébre in 1912-13. Probert had owned the Wool Hall at one stage, and in 1912 work 
started on dismantling the building with a view to re-erecting it as a house for Princess Louise 
at Windlesham on the Surrey—Berkshire border. Such was the local outcry that the work was 
stopped, the materials that had been removed were returned, and the building was restored 
under the aegis of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings and the National Trust.*” 
The architect for the princess’s new house was Sydney Seymour Lucas, whose father John 
Seymour Lucas RA was a friend of Probert’s. It may well be that Sydney provided Probert with 
such technical expertise as he needed. He may also have helped with sourcing old building 
materials, this sort of work being the basis of Sydney’s architectural practice. 

These final alterations consisted of additions to each end of the west front. At the south end 
(thus concealing Badcock’s addition) Probert added a gabled cross-wing, with exposed timbers 
and brick nogging. The south gable end is of red brick, with polygonal buttresses, pinnacles, 
and crow-steps, and a shallow, two-storey battlemented bay. The contrast between this careful 
and convincing reproduction, and Badcock’s effort of thirty years earlier, could not be greater. 
At the north end Probert had a similar brick gable, but without the bay. The extension here 
was a little more complicated, in that what appears to be a cross-wing incorporated an existing 
window, so that only a little more than half of the section covered by the gable is new work, 
with a further bay to the north before the end wall. Many of the bricks are reused; some may 
have come no further than the barn to the north of the house, whose nogging is not original. 

Inside, the extensions had created a dining room to the north of the hall, and doubled the 
size of the drawing room to the south. In the drawing room, the carved and moulded ceiling 
beams appear to have been skilfully replicated in the new part. In the dining room, a 
crenellated brick chimneypiece was inserted, with a plaster panel bearing the arms of Henry 
VIII. H.M. Cautley cited it as ‘a fine example of the period’®* which demonstrates the difficulty 
of distinguishing between new and old work. The carved beam over the fireplace is reused old 
work. Carved timbers and other material elsewhere in the house are said to have come from 
Colne Priory, Earls Colne, Essex, the seat of the Carwardines, sold by Probert in 1935. The 
main internal feature is the open well staircase on the north side of the drawing room, in 
Badcock’s wing. It is Jacobean in style, with turned balusters, square posts with simple finials 
and drop finials, and a closed string carved with foliage. Some or all of the staircase is reused; 
logic suggests that it was inserted as part of Badcock’s work, although it might equally be the 
result of Probert’s personal taste and interests as they later developed. 

The house that W.G. Probert entered in 1894 was not especially remarkable, and Pevsner’s 
description of it as ‘a spectacular house of c. 1500’ is surely an uncharacteristic exaggeration 
— at least as to the original house.” Bevills’ chief interest lies in what Probert did to it over the 
years, first by stripping off the plaster and then by making sensitive additions. By 
incorporating old materials from other buildings he was able to make his alterations more 
convincing, not to say deceptive, than they might otherwise have been, and in so doing was 
just one of a number of people who were engaged in the practice in the first half of the 
twentieth century. The protest at the demolition of the Wool Hall was so strong because other 
buildings in Lavenham had already been destroyed, notably a house in Lady Street, dismantled 
and re-erected at Walberswick in 1908, and scale of the problem was one of the reasons for 
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the Ancient Monuments Act of 1913.° Those who reused buildings (or bits of them) in this 
way argued that they were in fact saving them from total destruction,” but very often it was 
more a case of wanting to have an old house in a better location: this seems to have been the 
case with Dunstead House, about a mile along the Sudbury road from Bevills, a late fifteenth- 
century house that was moved from Kersey in 1926.% At Capel St Mary, ‘Old Hadleigh’ is a 
house that was moved from George Street, Hadleigh, in 1934; the listing description 
acknowledges this but otherwise treats it as a fifteenth-century house with sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century features.” The reason for moving this particular house was that it was 
threatened by a road-widening scheme, and in recent years this and similar events have 
resulted in buildings being relocated. In Stowmarket, Nos. 11-13 Stowupland Street originally 
stood on the other side of Gipping Way, but were taken down in 1991 to make way for that 
relief road and rebuilt in 1995. In the same town, the Museum of East Anglian Life contains 
a number of buildings moved from various sites in Suffolk in order preserve them. No such 
explanation can be offered for the listed barn at Wherstead that was dismantled in 1978 and 
now forms the basis of a house in Dunsfold, Surrey.% 

Moreover, the trade in architectural salvage, ranging from components such as doors to 
complete buildings, continues to thrive. In 2013 the finely carved and moulded timbers of a 
ceiling from De Vere House, Water Street, Lavenham, were sold by a dealer in Gloucestershire. 
It had been removed in 1926 when the house (like the Wool Hall) had been partially 
dismantled before protests led to its being restored, but without its ‘fine old ceilings, which 
were what the purchaser most sought’; the ceiling later came into the hands of that most 
voracious collector of architectural features, William Randolph Hearst.® 


24 July. Clive Paine 

Wyverstone and Bacton churches 

Wyverstone, St George’s Church (by kind permission of Revd Dr Liz Varley). A church with 
sixteen acres of glebe land was recorded in the Domesday Book of 1086. The chancel, nave, 
tower, and porch are all fourteenth-century with fifteenth-century additions and alterations. 
Both the nave and chancel retain earlier thirteenth-century south doorways. 

The chancel arch has circular piers and capitals carved with flowers. The east window 
opening, although filled with later tracery, is fourteenth-century. The tower arch, west 
window, quatrefoil openings in the ringing-chamber, elongated quatrefoils and two-light 
window in the belfry, are all fourteenth-century features. A wooden porch, of which the 
fourteenth-century outer arch survives, was added to the nave. 

In the fifteenth century the nave walls were heightened by the addition of a brick clerestory 
stage. Buttresses were erected to the height of the clerestory window arches. The construction 
of the central buttress on the south side resulted in the wooden porch having to be repositioned 
off-centre to the south door. The nave was covered by a new eight-bay single-hammerbeam 
roof. All the windows in the nave and chancel were replaced in the Perpendicular style. It is 
possible that the bequest of £5 for a new candlebeam for the rood screen in 1491 is associated 
with this period of alterations. There is also a gift of 10s for church expenses in 1490. 

The only subsequent change to the structure was the building of an 18ft square school- 
room, on the north side of the chancel in 1830. This served as the village and Sunday School 
until the National School was built in 1869, to the south of the church. 

The chancel was restored in 1887 and the whole church in 1900. Both restorations were 
carried out by Edward Fernley Bisshopp, architect of Ipswich. The contractor was Harry 
Nunn of Walsham-le-Willows. The south porch was restored in 1921 by Mr Nunn at the cost 
of £120, as the parish war memorial, in memory of Charles and William Jackson who made 
the supreme sacrifice in 1917. 
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Before the Reformation there were statues of St George and St Mary in the chancel. In the 
1730s Tom Martin, recorded the crown and crossed arrows of St Edmund in the south 
window of the chancel. In the nave in front of the rood screen, probably on the south side, 
stood the altar of the Blessed Virgin Mary. This was mentioned by John Bolt, rector, in his will 
of 1378. The image was of Our Lady of Pity. Tom Martin recorded that in 1726 the image 
was found ‘inured in the north side of the chancel’; there were also remains of other images 
in what was probably the recess for the Easter sepulchre, where they were hidden at the 
Reformation. Suspended from the roof, in front of the screen, was a wheel-shaped chandelier, 
called a rowel with candles burning in honour of the rood figures. At the apex of the second 
bay is a rare pulley wheel for raising and lowering the rowel, as can also be seen at nearby 
Gislingham. 

The earliest reference to the screen is in 1491 when the rector, Henry Munning, bequeathed 
the massive sum of £5 to the ‘making of a new candlebeam to be made in Wyverstone church’. 
Although only the dado survives, holes and scars in the chancel arch give clues to the rest of 
the structure. There are holes for fixing the uprights on the inside of the piers; in the apex of 
the arch is a socket to secure the top of the cross; around the underside of the arch is a groove 
to hold a wooden filling. This may have been to provide a background to the rood figures, or 
for painting texts on after the Reformation, or both. 

The treatment of the lower section with carved, rather than painted, scenes is very rare in 
England. The only other example in Suffolk is at Gislingham, where four even more mutilated 
panels remain. The figures were carved in relief and applied to the panels. Originally they were 
painted in gold, red, blue and green, traces of which can still be seen. There is a ‘barber’s pole’ 
and foliage decoration on the horizontal transom above the panels. On the base are a series 
of large four-leaf flowers, which also have colour showing. The figures have been beheaded 
and severely hacked back, and covered in white primer and thick layers of brown paint. Crude 
attempts have been made to remove the paint, which has resulted in further damage, making 
the detail more difficult to see. 

There are four panels on the north and two on the south side, where two more are replaced 
by later panels. The carvings fill the lower half of each panel, under an ogee arch with 
fifteenth-century window tracery similar to the nave windows. On the north side the two left- 
hand panels depict the Annunciation, where the archangel Gabriel tells Mary that she is to be 
the mother of Jesus, the Son of God. (Luke 1:26-28). 

In the first panel Gabriel, with a feathered body and long wings, facing right, approaches 
Mary. In the next panel Mary is kneeling at a prayer desk, on which there is an open book, 
with her back to Gabriel. She turns to look over her shoulder towards him. Mary wears a 
green tunic and kneels on a red cushion. 

The second pair of panels depicts the Nativity (Luke 2:11). All that remains in the first panel 
is the head of an animal and part of the stable or manger. In the next panel are two standing 
and one kneeling figure, facing the last. These are the Magi, holding gifts as they adore the 
infant Jesus. 

On the south side the panel against the aisle shows the Mass of St Gregory (Pope, d. 604). 
The event was an apocryphal story popular in art and liturgy in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, in which Jesus appeared at the consecration to prove the doctrine of the Real 
Presence at Mass. In art, St Gregory is shown kneeling at an altar on which there is a chalice. 
Jesus appears on or above the altar. Other figures, including a cardinal with a wide brimmed 
hat, holding the papal crown, are also present. The carving has recently been reinterpreted” 
to make St Gregory a layman and the cardinal, St James of Compostella, which makes no real 
sense. Our carving clearly shows all the elements of the Mass of St Gregory, with the addition 
that Jesus appears rising from a tomb displaying his wounds as the Man of Sorrows. 
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The other panel shows the Visitation (Luke 1:39-56) and is out of chronological sequence, as 
the event came between the Annunciation and the Nativity. This records the visit of the 
pregnant Mary to her cousin Elizabeth, heavily pregnant with John the Baptist. Both women 
wear veils, cloaks and long gowns. Elizabeth is shown reaching out and touching Jesus 
growing in the Virgin’s womb. Perhaps these two panels are linked. They show Jesus confined 
in womb and tomb, and emerging to bring new life and salvation at Nativity and 
Resurrection. 

The tracery glass in the north-east window appears to depict four headless figures. However 
only the second from left is actually a figure, the others are made up of fragments. The large 
coat of arms shows the maunch or sleeve of the Hastings, and the three eagles of the Elmham 
families. The latter were lords of Westhorpe 1313-1419. Sir William de Elmham (d. 1403) 
married Elizabeth Hastings (d. 1419) and both were buried in Bury Abbey. When David Davy 
visited in 1831 the same arms were also in the east window. It is possible that the de Elmhams 
also had land in Wyverstone. In 1419 Lady Elizabeth de Elmham bequeathed a vestment, 
striped red and black on gold cloth, to the church. 

A rectangular panel in the north-west window, to which the arched top does not belong, 
shows part of a larger scene. It depicts four men: two seated, one holding a walking stick, and 
two standing, one playing a flute. He blows across the mouthpiece and covers the holes with 
his right hand. These could either be the shepherds ‘piping the field’ when Gabriel told them 
of the birth of Jesus, or they could be part of the Adoration of Jesus as He lay in the manger. 
The remains of leaves and flowers in the tracery of the north clerestory windows are part of 
the original design. 

The pulpit is made from sections of fifteenth-century linen-fold panels. The pulpit at 
Westhorpe has similar panels. Could they have come from Westhorpe Hall when it was 
demolished in the 1750s? In 1831 David Davy recorded that the pulpit was painted white. The 
missing sections of the adjacent rood screen have been replaced by panels found in a pigsty at 
the rectory. 

As in the chancel, the woodwork from the former box-pews has been reused as a dado 
around the walls. The majority of the benches are Victorian, of pitch pine with panelled backs 
and square-topped ends. The rear fourteen benches have a variety of ends. Seven have 
fifteenth-century poppy-heads; five have poppy-heads with seventeenth-century backs and an 
end topped with a round finial; one just has the seventeenth-century back and end. A bench 
near the font has an unusual finial, it is dated 1616 and has the initials TH and WM, for 
Thomas Hovel and William Margery who were churchwardens that year. 

The bowl of the fifteenth-century font has panels with four-lobed square flowers, similar to 
those on the base of the screen, alternating with multi-foiled circles around a shield. The four 
shields once had carvings which were removed at the Reformation. On the south side are 
remains of three scourges, which suggests that the other shields also had symbols of Christ’s 
Passion. 

The stained glass in the east window was designed, made and signed by William Glasby of 
London. He was the principal designer and glass painter for James Powell’s and then for over 
twenty years with Henry Holiday. The window depicts the Ascended Christ flanked by pairs 
of adoring angels, above a panorama of the city of Jerusalem. The window was dedicated on 
2 October 1926 in memory of Alice Arnold, who has a memorial on the south wall. 

The communion rails date from the Restoration in the 1660s. They have turned bolsters and 
posts surmounted by finials. The change in the floor pamments shows the earlier position of 
the rails before the sanctuary was enlarged in 1887. The chest is one of a group of thirty-two 
early to mid fifteenth-century chests imported into Suffolk. The body is made of Baltic pine, 
with a rounded lid of poplar. 
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Bacton, St Mary’s Church (by kind permission of Revd Dr Liz Varley). A church with twenty- 
eight acres of glebe land is recorded in the Domesday Book of 1086. The entire church is 
fourtheenth-century with later fifteenth- and sixteenth-century additions and alterations. In 
the fifteenth century the nave walls were heightened over the arcades to form a clerestory 
stage. Between the windows, on the exterior, is a double band of flushwork panels with initials 
and symbols.“ 

The double-hammerbeam roof, with ‘false’ upper hammers, was constructed by the 
Rollesby family, who were carpenters in Bacton and were responsible for roofs at nearby 
Cotton, Wetherden and Woolpit. The figures of ‘hovering’ angels on the ends of the hammers 
were removed at the Reformation. The wall-posts once had standing figures in niches, of 
which only the pinnacle canopies remain. There are carvings on all the spandrils of the 
hammers at both levels.” The eastern bay was painted as a canopy of honour over the rood 
figures. This was repainted by Mr Osborne, an artist of Bacton, in 1864 under the direction 
of the architect William Butterfield. In 1860 Osborne had painted the chancel ceiling. In 1995 
Jenny Goater of Palgrave repainted the chancel roof in memory of Thomas Black, a local 
farmer and churchwarden. The following year she repainted the canopy of honour in memory 
of the Rush family. 

In the late fifteenth century new Perpendicular windows replaced the earlier ones in the 
aisles, which were also given new roofs. There are two Latin inscriptions below the eaves, 
which may relate to this work. That on the south wall translates as ‘Pray for the souls of James 
Hobert and Margaret his wife and their parents’. The Hoberts were Lords of Boys manor 
c. 1470-1550, and stewards of the main Bacton manor on behalf of the bishop of Norwich. 
Two generations of James Hobert died in 1473 and 1517. The inscription on the north side 
translates as ‘Pray for the souls of Robert Goche and Agnes his wife’. No will exists for either 
of them, but an inventory of 1485 records that they had bequeathed to the church a silver 
censer, a silver ship with a spoon and a set of vestments including a cope of red velvet. They 
were the parents of Robert Gooche, ‘priest’, who died here in 1537. He bequeathed a printed 
mass book and an altar cloth to the Lady Chapel, and a priest to sing for his parents in the 
same chapel. Could all this indicate that the Lady Chapel was the east end of the north aisle? 

The fourteenth-century chancel was given a ‘make-over’ in the early sixteenth century. The 
coats of arms now in the east window of the aisles were once in the chancel east window, 
where David Davy recorded them in 1831. These are for John Underwood, rector of Bacton 
1519-27, and suffragan to Bishop Nix of Norwich. The other is for Richard Nix, bishop of 
Norwich 1500-33 and patron of Bacton. The low-cambered roof is part of the work of the 
1520s, 

Before the Reformation there were images of St Mary in the chancel, and an altar, image 
and gild of St Peter and altar, image and gild of St Mary in the aisles. The parclose screen 
around the chapel in the south aisle remained until the 1864 restoration. The rowel and 
paschal candle before the rood figures were mentioned in a will of 1537. The dado of the 
screen was removed in 1864. A bequest of 6s 8d was made in 1488 towards painting the 
organs. There were paintings of St Christopher over the north door, and a Doom over the 
chancel arch. This latter was uncovered in 1864 and conserved in 1968. To the left of the 
chancel arch, the dead are shown rising from their graves. St Peter, with a bunch of keys and 
wearing a papal crown, welcomes the righteous into the heavenly mansion. To the right, imps 
push the damned into the mouth of Hell. One imp wheels an alewife in a barrow or hand-cart 
into the flames. 

The font is from the Hawes workshop of Occold, with all the characteristics of ‘hanging’ 
shields and square flowers on the stem, angels with overlapping wings under the bowl, and 
angels wearing surplices, holding shields, on the bowl. 
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The chancel was restored in 1860, and included new benches, communion rails, reredos, 
Minton floor tiles and a new vestry. The seventeenth-century communion rails were described 
by Davy in 1831 as being on three sides of the table. The nave followed in 1864 when the west 
gallery, which Davy described in 1831 as having a painting of King David playing a harp on 
the central panel, was removed. A new pulpit replaced the seventeenth-century one which had 
stood against the second pier on the north side. The roof was restored and much timber 
replaced. The parclose screen in the south aisle was placed in the chancel arch as a substitute 
rood screen. The Revd Augustus Hemsworth, rector 1858-90, who was responsible for the 
restoration, was a follower of the Oxford Movement. Hence the removal of the three-sided 
rails; replacing the singers’ gallery in the nave with the choir benches in the chancel; and the 
reuse of the parclose as a rood screen. Part of the Oxford theology was that altars had to have 
pointed gothic windows. So in 1864 the Perpendicular east aisle windows, which had replaced 
earlier Decorated windows, were in turn replaced by Victorian Decorated windows. 


7 September. Diarmaid MacCulloch and John Blatchly 

Ipswich churches (John Blatchly). Having collaborated amicably to produce Miracles in Lady 
Lane: The Ipswich Shrine at the Westgate, our President and one Vice-President shared the 
speaking and guiding on an Ipswich day with the same theme. The party met in St Peter’s 
church, on the eve of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary; that feast day was designated 
by Cardinal Wolsey as the patronal festival of his new Cardinal College, on the site of St 
Peter’s Priory which he had lately dissolved, and on this same eve-day in 1528, Dean William 
Capon presided over the opening ceremonies of the College, beginning in this building and 
processing over to the shrine of Our Lady of Grace. 

John Blatchly dealt with the building history at St Peter’s church since the Romanesque 
church as shown on the Priory seal of about 1160 and used slides to show the route we would 
follow and the situation on Ogilby’s map of the church, then chapel, of All Saints which 
became the chapel of Our Lady of Grace. Diarmaid MacCulloch then told the early part of 
the Gracechurch story from the discovery of a Madonna underground (in a crypt perhaps) in 
the 1330s, up to the happenings of 1516 which brought fame and distinguished visitors to the 
shrine: Queen Katherine of Aragon, Cardinal Wolsey and King Henry VIII himself. 

Proceeding up St Peter’s Street the party admired the seated and teaching statue of the great 
cardinal sited outside the former Curson House (where Wolsey planned to retire) and opposite 
the extant Curson Lodge where it is likely that the Maid of Ipswich and her Wentworth 
parents and siblings stayed on their 1516 visits. The next stop was outside the west end of the 
south aisle of St Nicholas church. Much good stone recovered from the demolition of 
Gracechurch in 1538 had been used to lengthen the aisles, and two of the Romanesque 
sculptures, the boar typanum and St Michael and the dragon (now inside the church) were 
mortared on the west wall where they could be recognised, but too high up for the inscriptions 
to be read. 

After lunch at Arlington’s (Ipswich’s first museum of 1847 incorporating a grand staircase 
from Thomas Seckford’s Great Place) it was time to visit St Mary Elms and its modern shrine 
of Our Lady of Grace before proceeding to St Matthew’s where Diarmaid finished the story 
of Gracechurch (in that parish) as shown in the uniquely carved font panels and 
accompanying figures. It had been saved from the iconoclasts by being plastered over. 


Clive Paine, 
Hon. Excursions Secretary 


wre 
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NOTES 


Information collected by the late Peter Northeast. 

Harper-Bill and Mortimer 1983, 30-31, no. 39. 

SROB, IC500/2/13/36: will of Alys Fyssher alias Carles of Bures 1496/7; IC500/2/15/3: will of Nicholas 
Beane of Bures 1519. 

Round 1899, 520, no. 1409; Rumble 1986, section 55.1. 

Rumble 1986, section 25.42. 

Harper-Bill and Mortimer 1982, 520, no. 1409. 

Transcript by Peter Northeast of BL, Add. MS 34,651, fols 10ff. This will is different to his final will of 
1525: TNA, PROB 11/280. 

Stevenson 1904, 17. 

Arnold 1890, 101. 

Hervey 1902, 208. 

SROB, IC500/2/12/7: will of Richard Lay of Assington 1480; TNA, PROB 11/83/417: will of William Sidey 
gent. of Bures St Mary. 

SROB, IC500/2/12/102: will of Henry Stowr, proved 1518. 

Transcript by Peter Northeast of BL, Add. MS 34,651, fols 10ff; for another copy see SROI, HD 
1538/157/3. 

TNA, PROB 11/22/294 

TNA, PROB 11/22/577. 

SAL, MS 4, fol. 244v. For this MS see Probert 1925. Tyllotson’s observations were repeated by William 
Blois (1600-73) — see SROI, GC17/755, vol. Ill ‘Church Notes’, fol. 295. 

SAL, MS 4, fol. 159v. 

Nicolas 1829, 42. Listed below Sir Richard on the roll are his son-in-law Sir Thomas de Grey with the same 
arms differenced by a label gules, and Sir John Tendring with the same arms differenced with a label floretty 
argent. Tyllotson (fol. 160v) noted the Grey variant with a label gules in the glass in Bures church; he also 
noted this as being ‘elsewhere there’, together with another variant with a label gobony argent and gules 
(fol. 159v). 

SAL, MS 4, fol. 244v. 

Moor 1929, 38; Munday 1973, 25; A Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Deeds in the Public Record Office, 
vol. II, London 1894, 492, no. C2197; Hervey 1906, 153, 214. 

Cautley 1982, pl. 75; SROI, HD2418/51: Ann Mills Church Notes. 

SAL, MS 4, fol. 159v. 

SAL, MS 4, fol. 242. 

Lambeth Palace Library: Arundel Register pars. Il, f- 49a; Hervey 1902, 207-8. Ryece gives two different 
versions of the tomb’s inscription: ‘... et Dna. Johanne vxoris ejus qui quidem Richardus obijt primo die 
mensis Junij anno ... et ... obijt ... die mensis Maij Anno Dni. Millesimo.’ and ‘Hic Jacet Richardus 
Waldegrave miles qui obijt Anno Dni. 1400 et Johanna vxor ejus que obijt 10 dje mensis Junij anno dni 
1406 quoru. animabus p’pitietur deus. Amen. Qui pro alijs orat pro se laborat.’ 

Roskell 1957 and article in the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography. 

TNA, STA.C.5 U.3/34. This account of the proceedings was kindly provided by Professor Diarmaid 
MacCulloch; see also MacCulloch 1986, 182-85. 

SAL, MS 4, fol. 242v. 

SAL, MS 4, fol. 242v. There also seems to have been an inscription commemorating George in the north 
chapel of All Saints church, Sudbury: Weever 1631, 747; Badham 1852, 51. 

SAL, MS 4, fol. 244v. 

Brault 1997, 288. 

Gibbs et al. 1932, 559-60, note h. 

Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward II, vol. 1, 582, 452. 

English Heritage Listed Building notes, which erroneously gives the date as 855. See above for the evidence 
for the king’s coronation at Bures. 

Harper-Bill and Mortimer 1982, 103, no. 130. 

Harper-Bill and Mortimer 1983, 261, no. 388. A similar pledge, undated, is recorded in the Acta Stephani 
Langton (Canterbury & York Society, vol. 50, 1950, 90). 

Sanders 1960, 4-5; Victoria County History of Cambridgeshire, vol. 10, 2002, 136-43. 

Baumann 2009, 34-35, 322-24. 

Victoria County History of Cambridgeshire, vol. 10, 2002, 150-56. 
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39 Round 1899, 520, no. 1409. 

40 SRO, HD 1538/157/2. 

41 Calendar of Close Rolls, Edw. III , vol. XI (1360-64), 409-10, 413-14. 

42 Lambeth Palace Library, Arundel Reg. pars. II, fol. 49a; Nicolas 1826, 158. 

43 Transcript by Peter Northeast of BL, Add. MS 34,651, fols 10ff. This will is different to his final will of 
1525: TNA, PROB 11/280. 

44 Anon. 1915, 212-24. 

45 SROB, 941/28/24. 

46 Copy in the possession of G. Probert. 

47 Weever 1631 613-17; College of Arms MS, R. Symonds, Essex Church Notes Book 1, 285-93; BL, Add. 
MSS 27348-27350; Essex Record Office, Holman MS on Essex churches, XVIII, 65-70; BL, Add. MS 
5811, 25-28; BL, Add. MS 17460, 83-100; BL, Add. MS 42008, 24 & 54 and 68/42031, 15 & 16; 
Chancellor 1890. 

48 Fairweather 1938; Powell 1974; Probert 1986. 

49 Transcription of unidentified document in the British Library, in the possession of Geoffrey Probert. 

50 Information in Probert Family records. 

51 London Gazette, 9 January 1923, 260. 

52 The Times, 9 July 1938, 14. 

53 Correspondence at Bevills. 

54 Unpublished report by Richard Hewlings for the Historic Buildings Council, 1984. 

55 Photographs in the possession of Geoffrey Probert. 

56 Jennings 1980, 136. 

57 Bettley 2013. 

58 Cautley 1934, 16-17. 

59 Pevsner 1974, 126. 

60 Thurley 2013, 71-79. 

61 This was John Seymour Lucas’s argument (Bettley 2013, 41-42). 

62 National Heritage List for England (grade II, 1978); undated sale catalogue in English Heritage Archives, 
Swindon. 

63 National Heritage List for England (grade II, 1980). 

64 Plaque on building. 

65 Pevsner 1974, 486; Jennings 1980, 106; information from Peter Barker, Antique Buildings Ltd, 2009. 

66 Bettley 2013, 50-51; http://www.architectural-heritage.co.uk, accessed 2 January 2014. 

67 Baker 2011, 212. 

68 These are all described in Blatchly and Northeast 2005, 13-14. 


69 The construction of the roof and its carvings are discussed and illustrated in Haward 1999, 44-48. 
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LECTURES 2013 
All lectures were held at the Blackbourne Hall, Elmswell 
12 January ‘The Bohun of Fressingfield Cartulary’, by Dr Bridget Wells-Furby. 
9 February ‘Suffolk at Play: the Camping Close’, by Dr David Dymond. 
9 March ‘Within the “Northern Invasion”’, by Dr Colin Heywood. 
9 November ‘Overseas Trade with Medieval Ipswich’, by Dr Nick Amor. 


14 December ‘The Gages of Hengrave 1640-1767’ by Dr Francis Young. 


MEMBERS ELECTED DURING 2012 


During the year, 48 members were elected, of which 22 were single members and 13 were joint 
members. After taking into account resignations and lapsed members, the membership at the 
end of 2013 stood at 842, a net increase of 20. The total comprised 462 single members, 284 
joint, and 70 institutions and societies. 
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GEORGE AGNEW was born in Rougham in 1953, the younger son of a Danish mother and 
English father. Studied Art History at the University of East Anglia. Involved in managing 
Rougham Estate since 1979. Interests include classical music, gardening, history, visual arts, 
cooking and travel. 


ROB ATKINS graduated in 1989 from Birmingham University with a degree in Economic and 
Social History. He has spent the last thirteen years as a Project Officer for Oxford 
Archaeology East based at Bar Hill, Cambridge. Rob has authored or co-authored 
four monographs and_ sixteen articles in various archaeological journals. 
Email: robert.atkins@oxfordarch.co.uk 


JAMES BETTLEY is the author of the revised two-volume edition of the Pevsner Architectural 
Guide to Suffolk. He worked at the Royal Institute of British Architects and was Head of 
Collection Development at the National Art Library at the Victoria & Albert Museum before 
undertaking the Pevsner work. His revision of the Essex guide was published in 2007, and he 
is now working on Hertfordshire. He is also chairman of the Chelmsford Diocesan Committee 
for the Care of Churches. Email: jamesbettley@btinternet.com 


MICHAEL LEACH is a retired GP with a lifelong interest in history. Formerly honorary 
secretary, index and deputy newsletter editor for Essex Society for Archaeology and History, 
as well as a member of the research committee of Essex Gardens Trust, he has written widely 
on many aspects of local history. 


MARK LOCKETT fell in love with history at the age of four when his parents took him to 
Pevensey Castle in Sussex. His research interests now include bibliography, the genesis and 
development of antiquarian scholarship and what used to be called the Puritan Revolution. 
He lives in the Stour Valley. 


EDWARD MARTIN worked as an archaeologist with Suffolk County Council for many 
years and has written and lectured widely on the archaeology and history of Suffolk. He is a 
vice-president and a past chairman of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and History. 
Email: edward.martin8@btinternet.com 


ANTONY MUSTCHIN is a project officer (post-excavation) with Archaeological Solutions 
Ltd (AS). He holds undergraduate and postgraduate degrees in bioarchaeology and biological 
archaeology from the University of Bradford and has worked for a number of international 
research projects. Before joining AS, Antony spent three years working as a forensic 
archaeologist for the Independent Commission for the Location of Victims Remains. Email: 
antony.mustchin@ascontracts.co.uk 


ANDREW A.S. NEWTON works in post-excavation for Archaeological Solutions Ltd and 
has been with that organisation since 2005. In that time he has authored a number of 
excavation reports and publications on sites in Eastern England, covering a wide range of 
periods. Email: andy.newton@ascontracts.co.uk 


STANLEY WEST began his career at Ipswich Museum and excavated at West Stow with Basil 
Brown in 1948. From 1965 to 1972 he directed the excavations at West Stow, and he was the 
first County Archaeologist for Suffolk, from 1974 to 1991 when he retired. 
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JOHN BLATCHLY, MBE, MA, HONLITTD, FSA, 
HONORARY WOLSEY PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, UCS 
(1932-2015) 


(Reproduced by permission of Archant, Suffolk). 


JOHN BLATCHLY, who died aged 82 in August 2015 after a sudden deterioration of health, 
was a man of exceptional vision who had a genius for getting things done. He was one of 
those rare people who not only seem to relish chairing committees, but who are also 
absolutely the right choice to do so. He was for twenty-six years President of our Institute, 
President of the Suffolk Records Society for nearly half the Society’s existence to 2013, was 
involved in the Suffolk Historic Churches Trust almost from its foundation in 1973 (for many 
years as Vice-President), and from 1993 was Chairman of the Ipswich Historic Churches 
Trust. This by no means exhausts his contribution to the preservation of East Anglia’s historic 
heritage, which it is safe to say no one individual has ever equalled. 

John was an adopted son of Suffolk, having been a pupil at Sutton Grammar School, Surrey, 
and he read chemistry at Christ’s College, Cambridge. His doctorate also came from the 
University of Cambridge, and was undertaken while he was teaching at the King’s School, 
Bruton, and later he taught at Eastbourne and Charterhouse, where the family connection 
happily continues through his son Mark. The influence of inspired teachers at school had 
nurtured his lasting enthusiasm for both science and music (for he was a talented 
instrumentalist), yet there was also a third strand in his remarkable breadth of interest, a 
passion for history, which led him at first particularly to active membership of the 
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Monumental Brass Society. It was in this connection that I first met him soon after his arrival 
at Headmaster of Ipswich School in 1972, when we collaborated in finishing the mammoth 
listing of all Suffolk brasses and brass indents sponsored by the MBS, which revised the earlier 
national survey made by Mill Stephenson. Straight away on arrival, he involved himself in 
county archaeological and historical circles, and his talent for leadership was welcomed and 
soon put to good use. It was a natural recognition of his energies that he was elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London in 1975, and there have been further signs of public 
esteem: his Doctorate of Letters from the University of East Anglia in 1993, a tribute to his 
benevolent involvement in its work, his MBE in 2007, and an honour which I think 
particularly pleased him, his Honorary Wolsey Professorship at University College Suffolk 
(2014), a mark of gratitude for the way in which he encouraged the teaching of history to 
flourish in a university setting in the county. The Wolsey Lectures which he founded will 
continue as a very appropriate memorial to him at UCS. 

John’s years of achievement at Ipswich School, both as Headmaster and in retirement as 
Archivist, together with his contribution to education as an inspector at Headmasters’ 
Conference schools and as treasurer of the HMC for several years, will be celebrated in other 
circles, but it is appropriate for us to note A Famous Antient Seed-plot of Learning (2003), his 
superb and artfully-illustrated history of the School, in all its centuries of ups and downs, and 
the way that in his return of the seventeenth-century Town Library to its natural home the 
Headmaster’s study, the books were meticulously arranged in their original shelf-order 
according to the painted design uniting the fore-edges of the collection. That restoration is an 
example of the rare powers of scientific analysis and deduction which John brought to his 
historical study. Another ability, which is not as common as it might be among historians, 
was his zest for collaboration. Over the years, he and I found topics which fascinated us both, 
and to which we brought different enthusiasms and skills, resulting in a run of historical 
articles from 1978 onwards. The last of these collaborations was conceived as a few 
paragraphs for one of his inimitable East Anglian Daily Times series ‘It happened when’, but 
characteristically for him, after many a cheerful conversation by email exchange, it ended up 
as a book of more than 100 pages, Miracles in Lady Lane: the Ipswich Shrine at the Westgate 
(2013). Its final handsome form owed much to another fruitful collaboration, with Martin 
Sanford, which brought him great satisfaction in later years, and produced inter alia his 
charming and learned Isaac Johnson of Woodbridge: Georgian Surveyor and Artist (2014). 
That was a tribute to another of his talents as an antiquary: a keen eye and the discriminating 
instinct of a collector. The lovely house to which he and Pam retired in central Ipswich was a 
treasure-house of beautiful things. 

Where John found neglect or the possibility of ruin or dispersal, he galvanised campaigns 
to put things right; so we have the ancient Ipswich Town Library lovingly restored, the surplus 
medieval churches of the borough still cared for and serving their community in various 
helpful ways, the ancient Ipswich peal of St Lawrence bells brought to national attention and 
fully functional once more, the magnificent collection of manuscripts from Elveden Hall 
preserved for the county, Cardinal Wolsey fittingly remembered in his home town with a 
magnificent statue (eighteen months from inauguration of the scheme to fully-funded 
completion), and much more. But above all I remember a kind, witty and generous friend, 
shrewd in his judgements of people and slow to anger, while unfailingly generous and 
hospitable: a Renaissance Man who gave an example of how it was possible to make the 
world a better and more beautiful place. He was tremendous fun to be with, because of his 
zest for life. I suspect that words he chose to adorn the statue of Cardinal Wolsey apply to 
himself rather more accurately than to that pleasure-loving Prince of the Church: ‘A teacher 
who believed that pleasure should mingle with study so that the child may think learning an 
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amusement rather than a toil’. Not long before his death, he wrote to me ‘I wake daily to the 
thrill of another day of interest and discovery, and long may that continue.’ It is a fine epitaph. 
Our deep sympathy goes out to Pam and to their children Janet and Mark; and all of us who 
knew him share keenly in their loss. 


Diarmaid MacCulloch. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
AT INGHAM QUARRY, FORNHAM ST GENEVIEVE 


by ANDREW A.S. NEWTON and ANTONY R.R. MUSTCHIN 


with contributions by Andrew Peachey, John R. Summers, James Morris, Julia E.M. 
Cussans, Nina Crummy, Keith Oak, Stephany Leach and Harriet Jacklin 


figures and illustrations by Charlotte Davies and Kathren Henry 
INTRODUCTION 


The Site 

INGHAM QUARRY IS located in northern Suffolk, approximately 1.75km north-east of 
Fornham All Saints and 2km south-east of Fornham St Martin. Bury St Edmunds lies some 
3km to the south (Fig. 135). The site sits on the southern edge of the Breckland 
Environmentally Sensitive Area. 

The site lies at 26—-36m AOD with its central and eastern sectors occupying a slight north- 
facing slope which levels out along its northern edge. The western sector comprises level 
ground at the base of this slope, which forms the south side of a shallow valley. A watercourse 
lies 350m to the north. Timworth Carr - a semicircle of wooded wetland (Figs 135 and 136) 
- is the only immediate surface water feature. Timworth Carr sits above impermeable soils 
and is fed by rainwater run-off. An earlier evaluation encountered evidence of previously 
waterlogged conditions.' The local geology is Upper Cretaceous chalk below sand and gravel. 
The local soils are of the Melford Association: deep, well-drained fine loam over clayey soils 
with some calcareous clayey subsoils.’ 

The excavation area was a single, c. 14.5ha field, bounded to the south and east by the 
working quarry. The western and northern sides were bordered by roads and by Timworth Carr. 


Previous archaeological work 

Between August and December 2008, and September and November 2011, Archaeological 
Solutions Ltd undertook a programme of archaeological monitoring and recording, and 
excavation at Ingham Quarry. Previous archaeological evaluation and excavation to the south 
had revealed early Neolithic, late Neolithic/early Bronze Age and Iron Age activity including 
occupation and funerary evidence.* 

An evaluation of the current site in 2004 revealed dispersed Iron Age (4th—1st-century BC) 
features, including four concentrations in the north, along the natural slope. Curving gullies 
filled with dark charcoal-rich sand and associated with small pits/post-holes suggested the 
presence of structures or funerary remains. Occasional post-holes also indicated possible 
structures. 


Archaeological Background 

The landscape surrounding Ingham Quarry contains a significant density of prehistoric sites, 
including the nationally important Neolithic Fornham causewayed enclosure and cursus.’ Sites 
within the immediate vicinity include a prehistoric ring-ditch and linear features (FSG 007 and 
008) (Fig. 135). Material of Neolithic and Bronze Age date has also been reported to the south- 
west. Prehistoric evidence from within the current site is paralleled by similar, largely early Iron 
Age, evidence from neighbouring sites (FSG 012, 013, 014 and 015) (Fig. 135). 


Proc. Suffolk Inst. Archaeol., 43 (3), 2015 
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RESULTS OF THE EXCAVATION 


Introduction 

Features were recorded across the site, but were most numerous in Areas 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 (Fig. 
136). Post-excavation analysis identified eight chronological phases of activity (Table 1), 
mostly prehistoric in date. Roman and later evidence was also recorded. 


CHRONOLOGICAL PHASE | PERIOD DATE RANGE 

1 Early Neolithic c. 4300-3300 BC 

2 Later Neolithic c. 3300-2100 BC 

3 Neolithic/early Bronze Age | c. 3300-1700 BC 

4 Early Bronze Age 2100-1700 BC 

5 Early Iron Age 750-400 BC 

6 Mid to later Iron Age 1st—3rd centuries BC 
vi Roman AD 43-410 

8 Post-medieval/Modern AD 1500- 


TABLE 1 - Chronological phasing. 


Phases 1-3, 5 and 7-8 were only sparsely represented, indicating limited, possibly transient or 
seasonal human occupation of the site. A full account of these phases is presented in the 
Research Archive Report.’ This paper focuses on the more intensive early Bronze Age and mid 
to later Iron Age phases (4 and 6). 


Phase 4: Early Bronze Age (c. 2100-1700 BC) 

Introduction. Whereas earlier phases were represented by few features, implying only limited 
and small-scale human impact, Phase 4 revealed a greater density of features and a greater 
diversity in the nature of activity. The Phase 4 pits and post-holes also displayed greater size 
variation, a greater tendency toward ‘clustering’, and more stratigraphic relationships. Phase 
4 also revealed clear funerary evidence (Fig. 137). 

The Phase 4 ceramic assemblage includes Beaker and Food Vessels, Biconical and Collared 
Urns. The range of early Bronze Age vessel types and their fragmentary occurrence suggests 
that they are the by-product of domestic activities. This is supported by relatively rich deposits 
of cereals from Pit F1264, indicating settlement/domestic activity in the vicinity; including 
cereal cultivation, processing and consumption. 

Funerary monuments 

Ring-Ditch F2483 (Fig. 138). F2483 lay within Area 5 (GS W15-16) and extended beyond the 
confines of the excavation. The maximum dimensions’ of the exposed ditch were 27.00+ x 
3.10 x 1.10m. Cremated human bone and burnt material in associated features/contexts 
suggest that F2483 represented a round barrow. 

Cut into the base of F2483, towards its eastern extent, was Pit F2502, the lower fill of 
which was charcoal-rich ashy silt (Fig. 138). To the north-east of F2502 were two further pits 
cut in to L2484, the primary fill of Ring-Ditch F2483, both of which contained charcoal-rich 
fills. Despite the absence of human bone, it is tentatively suggested that these represented 
cremations, or perhaps token deposits of pyre material; the lack of bone may indicate poor 
recovery from the pyre. 

At the north-western extent of F2483, Cremation F2510 was identified within uppermost 
Fill L2500 (Fig. 138). F2510 contained charcoal-rich, sandy ash (L2511). Cremated human 
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FIG. 138 — Plan and sections, F2483. 
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bone was again absent, although fragments were present within L2500 (Table 2). Despite 
having been assigned a cut number, it seems likely that the above cremation deposit and the 
bone from L2500 represented material originally deposited within the barrow mound and 
subsequently redeposited as the result of degradation or destruction of the mound, possibly 
through ploughing. Cremation C2499 was observed as discrete charcoal-rich material close to 
the interface of L2508 and L2507, the upper fills of the ring-ditch at this location (Table 2). 
Only trace human bone was present in C2499 and it seems that this too must have represented 
a disturbed/redeposited cremation. 

Pit F2501 was enclosed by Ring-Ditch F2483, c. 2.5m from its southern circuit (Fig. 138). 
The fill of F2501 contained 4.1g of cremated human bone (Table 2). Although this pit did not 
appear to be the primary deposition within the barrow, its contents may have been interred 
before the mound was raised. It is postulated that any primary deposit would have lain 
beyond the northern limit of Area 5. As is often observed, this funerary monument attracted 
satellite and secondary funerary deposits, which, based on their stratigraphic relationships 
with Ring-Ditch F2483, can be seen to be broadly contemporary with the barrow or, at least, 
to have been deposited while it remained identifiable. 


Context Description 


12485 4.1g of cremated bone fragments; mainly one fragment of ulna shaft 
(length 43.5mm) and several unidentifiable fragments. The ulna was 
calcined, but some less burnt (dark brown to black) fragments were 
present. Metrical data suggest an adolescent or adult individual. No 
indicators of sex were present. 


C2499 14.2g of highly fragmented, cremated bone; MNI = 1. No elements were 
recognisable, although the bone characteristics were more indicative of 
human than animal remains. Fragments of long bone were recorded. All 
fragments were calcined, suggestive of high temperature exposure. No age 
and sex indicators were present. 


12500 14.3g of calcined cranial and postcranial fragments. Although few, 
comparatively large fragments present; maximum cranial fragment size was 
32.5mm; maximum postcranial fragment size was 33.3mm. A high degree of 
warping and fissuring indicated the presence of flesh at the time of burning. 


TABLE 2 — Human bone from contexts associated with Ring-Ditch F2483. 


The Phase 4 cremation burials yielded no evidence of offerings or specialised deposits of plant 
material. A single barley grain from F2498 probably represents background levels of cereals 
or processing waste used as kindling. Wild plant taxa are characteristic of waste/disturbed 
ground. These could represent small amounts of cereal processing debris or redeposited 
vegetation from the pyre. 

The only dating evidence from F2483 was a single 3rd to 1st century BC pot sherd from 
L2500. Although the placing of cremations under barrows continued into the Iron Age, the 
practice is understood to have ceased around the Sth century.* Consequently, it is unlikely that 
F2483 was of mid to late Iron Age date as suggested by the pottery, which was most likely 
intrusive. Although possibly of early Iron Age date, the relative dearth of contemporary 
features makes an early Bronze Age date more likely. Morphologically and in its topographic 
setting,’ F2483 appeared to conform to what would be expected of the remains of a Bronze 
Age barrow. The presence of similar funerary monuments, one more easily dated to the early 
Bronze Age, elsewhere within the site, aids this interpretation. 
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FIG. 139 — Fragmented ring-ditch. 


The Fragmented Ring-Ditch (Fig. 139). Approximately 145m to the south-west of Ring-Ditch 
F2483 lay three curvilinear ditches forming a broken ring (internal diameter c. 9m), encircling 
a central pit and associated cremation deposit (F1583). The ditches (F1616, F1661 and 
F1700) clearly functioned as part of the same construct despite yielding an incongruent 
pottery assemblage. However, the overall character of the assemblage, combined with the 
obvious function of the features, strongly suggests an early Bronze Age date. Based on aerial 
survey, Gates and Deegan have asserted that where pits can be identified at the centre of ring- 
ditches, identification as a ritual or burial monuments may reasonably be assumed.‘ 

At Stockbridge Down, Hampshire, a barrow with a central inhumation displayed a similar 
segmented ditch, apparently overlain by the associated mound.’ While no evidence for a 
mound was identifiable at Ingham, it seems possible that the two may have belonged to 
similar traditions. Similarities to henges in the Millfield basin, Northumberland, some of 
which displayed evidence of funerary activity, suggest the slight possibility that the Ingham 
ditches represented a small hengiform monument." 

The cremation from F1583 (L1651) is that of an adolescent aged 16 to 20 years. The 
presence of most of the cranium and long bones indicates careful collection. The remains had 
not been deposited in a container, but were sealed by a charcoal-rich deposit of possible 
pyre debris. 
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Fic. 140 — Ring-Ditch F3102. 


Ring-Ditch F3102 (Fig. 140). F3102 lay some 43m south-west of Ring-Ditch F2483 (GS Z14). 
This probable barrow was comparable in size to the fragmented ring-ditch, but 
morphologically more similar to F2483. Again, despite contradictory ceramic evidence, the 
overall character and obvious function of the feature suggests an early Bronze Age date. Given 
the close proximity of Phase 6 Pit Cluster 9, it is suggested that the Iron Age pottery from 
F3102 represents intrusive material from these features or redeposited material. It remains 
possible that F3102 represented a structural feature associated with adjacent Phase 6 activity, 
although the lack of supportive evidence and the similarity of F3102 to other Phase 4 features 
contradict this. 

Possible Cremation Pit F3009. F3009 (GS W10) was isolated. Its fill (L3010) contained 
considerable quantities of burnt bone and flint. Red mottling throughout L3010 also 
suggested heating. The feature was similar to Phase 4 cremations excavated elsewhere within 
the site but a lack of finds meant that it could not be confidently dated. 


The Phase 4 Pits and Post-holes. Phase 4 pits and post-holes were present across Areas 4 and 
7, and in the eastern part of Area 3. These varied more in shape and size than those of 
preceding phases. The pits also showed a greater tendency towards clustering, though few of 
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these clusters appeared to be intentional. 

The most formal feature cluster was located in the south of Area 4 (GS P8-Q8; Fig. 137). 
Six small pits/post-holes (F1084, F1107, F1111, F1113, F1117 and F1151) lay within an area 
of c. 10m’, and yielded 69 sherds (457g) of early Bronze Age pottery, including fragments 
from at least 14 Beakers and a single Food Vessel. A concentration of worked flint was present 
within F1113 and a smaller concentration, comprising scrapers and debitage, was recovered 
from F1111. A blade was also found within F1151. Four similar but undated features were 
recorded nearby, three of which may have been contemporary. 

Another possible cluster of features — one of which (Pit F3128) contained Beaker pottery 
(13 sherds; 172g) — was present in the south-west of Area 7 (GS Y11-Z11; Fig. 137). Undated 
features F3110, F3112, F3114, F3126, F3145 and F3147 formed a roughly ovoid 
arrangement (c. 10 x 6m) encircling F3128, but were morphologically dissimilar to the latter; 
all contained comparable fills. 

A similar cluster of Phase 4 pits (F1405 and F1467) and undated features was located 
centrally within Area 4 (GS P11; Fig. 137). The pits were both circular in plan though 
different in profile. Both contained identical fills and both were cut by slightly larger undated 
features. To the immediate west lay three further undated features, at least two of which, 
F1579 and F1585, could have been contemporary with F1405 and F1467. 

A dispersed grouping of early Bronze Age pits (F1041, F1047, F1515 and F1517) was 
present on the eastern side of Area 3 (GS E13-F13; Fig. 137). The spatial relationships of these 
features did not suggest a formally laid out group. Their presence did, however, indicate a 
concentration of early Bronze Age activity. It is possible that they represented refuse pits, as 
the artefacts they contained showed no signs of structured deposition. This may suggest that 
domestic occupation occurred somewhere nearby. 

Pits F1614, F1656 and F1664 (GS J10, J11 and K11) formed a dispersed triangular 
arrangement of features bisected by Phase 4 Gully F1623. The regularity of this layout 
suggests that it may have been deliberate. All three features contained dateable pottery and 
notable deposits of struck flint; F1664 yielded a horseshoe scraper, F1614 contained blades 
and debitage, Pit F1656 contained three hammer stones and a variety of debitage. Although 
other such concentrations were encountered, the occurrence of this material in regularly laid 
out features may indicate a particular significance. Perhaps this area was a focal point for 
flint-working or perhaps struck flints and production tools were stored here. The role of Gully 
F1623 remains uncertain. 

Pits F1694 and F1573 (GS N11) were notable for being one of only three examples of 
intercutting Phase 4 features, the others being F1515 and F1517 in Area 3 and F3451, F3453 
and F3455 in Area 7 (GS GG13). The majority of Phase 4 pits were isolated from 
contemporary features. A few were identified as cutting or being cut by features assigned to 
other phases. Some also lay close to undated features though there is little evidence of any 
spatial/functional associations. Many were small and contained trace early Bronze Age pottery 
and struck flint and, occasionally, animal bone. Some features were, however, more notable: 
Pits F2035 (GS N12-N13) and F1290 (GS T10) both contained burnt flint; Pit/Post-hole 
F1262 (GS N10) contained a concentration of struck flint (blades and debitage); while Pit 
F1088 (GS R8) also contained a large group of struck flint. A notable quantity of struck flint 
was also recovered from Pit F1012 (GS F10) in Area 3, including a double side scraper. F2337 
also contained a large struck flint assemblage which included side scrapers and a Levallois- 
type core. Pit F1264 (GS M10) yielded core trimming flakes, possibly removed to create a new 
striking platform or as core rejuvenation flakes. Pit F3191 contained a unique struck flint 
assemblage comprising 69 debitage flakes apparently from a single core. A notable assemblage 
of flint was also found in Pit F3128, comprising a later Neolithic/early Bronze Age arrowhead, 
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three blades and an additional 49 blade-like flakes. Environmental samples from F3128 
contained a high concentration of cereal and glume wheat remains. Pottery from this pit 
includes rim sherds from a biconical urn. Pits F1407 (GS P10), F1558 (GS E12), F2337 (GS 
R13) and F2376 (GS U12) also yielded significant pottery assemblages; all contained 
fragments from multiple vessels/vessel types. The fill of Pit F2337 was particularly notable for 
two Beaker vessels, both open bowls with extensive finger-tip impressions. Finger-nail 
rustication is present on pottery from F3139 and F3390. In addition, sherds of collard urn 
were found in the fills of F3189 and F3418, located c. 84m apart on the northern edge of Area 
7. The latter yielded a plain collar sherd, while F3189 contained a collar sherd displaying a 
herring bone pattern of impressed cord decoration. 


Phase 6: Middle to later Iron Age (3rd to 1st centuries BC) 
Introduction. Phase 6 was the best-represented phase of activity, containing 185 pits and 19 
ditches/gullies (Fig. 141). Datable ceramics belong to a narrow typological range representing 
an East Anglian tradition of ‘local developments’ in the 3rd to 1st centuries BC.'' The lack of 
grog-tempered or ‘Belgic’ pottery suggests that occupation had ceased by the 1st century. 
Unlike earlier periods, the Phase 6 pits formed several clear groups. The four largest in Area 
4 (Pit Clusters 1 [GS K12-K13] (Figs 142-43), 2 [GS Q12-Q13], 3 [GS $12] and 4 [GS T12] 
(Fig. 144)) were distributed along an east to west central axis. Four further pit clusters (Pit 
Clusters 5 [GS L14], 6 [GS R9-R8], 7 [GS R11] and 8 [GS 014-013]) were randomly 
distributed across Area 4. Pit Clusters 5-8 comprised fewer features of generally smaller size. 
Three further clusters (Pit Clusters 9 [GS Z14], 10 [GS BB14] and 11 [GS FF13]) were 
identified along the northern edge of Area 7; a continuation of Pit Cluster 10 projected 
northwards into Area 5. Like those in Area 4, the Area 5/7 clusters displayed considerable 
variation in the number of features they included. Each displayed individually distinguishing 
characteristics in terms of pit morphology/organisation. Further pits occurred in isolation or 
in loose groups of two to three features which may or may not have been deliberate. 
Ditches/gullies of varying size were recorded in Areas 3-5 and 7. Generally, their function 
remains ambiguous and few formed recognisable boundaries. They did, however, display a 
tendency towards a broadly north to south alignment, possibly indicating deliberate landscape 
division. Their relationship to the contemporary pit clusters remains uncertain. 


The Phase 6 Pit Clusters 

Pit Cluster 1. Pit Cluster 1 (Figs 142-43) occupied the western side of Area 4 (GS K12-K13). 
Principally, it comprised a line of seven pits (F1760, F1742, F1776, F1752, F1704, F1682 and 
F1643), all of which were oval to sub-rectangular in plan, aligned north-north-east to south- 
south-west; the long axes of these features were similarly aligned. Immediately west lay 
rectangular Pit F1692, while to the east was a parallel line of four smaller, less uniform pits 
(F1800, F2045, F1749 and F1992). To the immediate east of these lay a second, similar line 
of pits (F1747, F2077, F2083 and F2089). 

Pit Cluster 1 was notable for the regularity of its layout, which extended to the shape of the 
pits in section (Fig. 142). Overall, the pits were between 0.11m and 0.99m deep, with the 
deepest features lying within longest of the three lines. While the regularity of its layout and 
form sets Pit Cluster 1 apart, the associated artefactual evidence is unremarkable, mostly 
comprising moderate quantities of pottery and struck flint. Pit F1760, however, contained a 
marked concentration of struck flint, while F2045 and F1992 yielded only struck flint. It is 
possible that struck flint in Iron Age features is residual. Saville’s view that ‘regular production 
of and use of flint artefacts for everyday domestic activities declined and ceased altogether 
within the later Bronze Age’ is still widely cited despite abundant contradictory evidence.” 
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FIG. 143 — Pit Cluster 1, looking north-east. 


Only a very small proportion of the Iron Age pottery from Ingham was residual, suggesting a 
similar date for most of the associated flint. Furthermore, the origin of any ‘residual’ material 
must be considered: very few earlier features — a possible source of residual flintwork — were 
cut by Iron Age features. While the residuality of some Phase 6 material is likely, it cannot all 
be dismissed as such, especially in East Anglia where Iron Age flint working has been long 
attested,'* and where notable examples of such have been recorded; unpatinated worked flint 
in conjunction with Iron Age pottery was recovered from Micklemoor Hill, Norfolk,’* and 
Pollard recorded worked flint from Iron Age pit alignments at St Ives, Cambridgeshire.’ 

Certain features forming this cluster (Pits F2077 and F2089) were devoid of dateable 
artefacts, while others (Pit F1752) contained contradictory assemblages. These have, however, 
been assigned to Phase 6 based on their clear association. Modest quantities of animal bone 
were recovered from four features; the partial skeleton of a hare (Lepus europaeus) was 
recovered from F1643. 
Pit Cluster 2. Pit Cluster 2 lay centrally within Area 4 (GS Q12-Q13). It comprised 14 pits 
(F2170, F2195, F2179, F2123, F2148, F2117, F2166, F2211, F2221, F2143, F2326, F2127, 
F2227 and F2381), mostly at irregular intervals, forming a broad north-west to south-east 
alignment. The layout of this cluster was irregular in comparison to Pit Cluster 1 and its 
features were less uniform. However, twelve of the pits were steep- or vertical-sided with flat 
bases. Although these pits were generally smaller than those forming Pit Cluster 1, the 
variance in size was similar with lengths ranging from 1.05 to 3.00m, width between 0.87 and 
2.88m and depth between 0.12 and 0.94m. 

Pits F2227 and F2381 were the only Pit Cluster 2 features lacking finds. Third- to Ist- 
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FIG. 144 — Pit Cluster 4. 


century BC pottery was present in all other pits with a significant quantity (861g) in Pit 
F2123. Trace struck flint was present in several features. The corner of a triangular fired-clay 
loomweight was recovered from Pit F2166 and quantities of fired-clay/daub were also present 
in F2117 and F2326. Quantities of animal bone ranged from 3 to 120g, though animal bone 
was present in all five fills of F2221 and a partial dog (Canis familiaris) skeleton was 
recovered from F2143; these represent the deposition of dismembered, lower forelimbs. A 
bovine left hind limb and forelimb, possibly from the same animal, were recovered from Pit 
F2326. Environmental sampling recovered a high concentration of cereal remains from 
F2195. 

It is notable of this pit cluster, as it is of most of the Phase 6 clusters, that there was no 
intercutting of features, although they were cut by later and undated features. This may 
suggest that all of the clustered pits were created simultaneously or that their locations 
remained visible, possibly through the use of markers. 

Pit Cluster 3. Pit Cluster 3 (GS $12) comprised 14 pits (F2265, F2287, F2255, F2235, F2193, 
F2276, F2267, F2252, F2294, F2291, F2273, F2261, F2362 and F2243), of noticeably 
smaller size than those forming Clusters 1, 2 and 4. Although the distribution of the Pit 
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Cluster 3 features appeared random, in plan these pits tended towards circular with regular, 
steep or vertical sides and flat bases (with the exception of F2193 and F2267). 

Finds were scarce, comprising only pottery and struck flint. No feature in this group 

contained more than five sherds of pottery and only two features contained over 100g. Five 
pits (F2243, F2261, F2273, F2291 and F2362) contained no pottery but were obviously 
associated with the pit cluster. Environmental analysis has, however, shown that Pits F2252 
and F2267 contained high concentrations of cereal remains, suggesting that these pits 
functioned as subterranean ‘granaries’. 
Pit Cluster 4. Pit Cluster 4 (GS T12) was the smallest of the major Area 4 clusters, containing 
only 10 features (F2395, F2426, F2383, F2296, F2319, F2314, F2302, F2465, F2399 and 
F2312) (Fig. 144). However, the pits forming this cluster were large (comparable to those in 
Pit Cluster 1), though they did not display the uniformity in distribution characteristic of the 
latter. Bar F2395, all of the constituent pits were steep/vertical-sided and flat-based. 

Again, finds were scarce. Struck flint was present in seven features and trace animal bone 
was present in three. Pits F2465, F2399 and F2312 yielded no dateable artefacts but were 
clearly associated with the cluster. Unlike the other large clusters, Pit Cluster 4 yielded an 
intrinsically significant ceramic assemblage. F2319, towards the centre of the group, 
contained a complete, intact Iron Age vessel with exterior soot traces (Fig. 145). The vessel 
was inverted and was located between the upper two fills of F2319 (L2320 and L2339). This 
indicates that it was initially deposited partly protruding from L2339 before being sealed by 
L2320. The vessel contained light yellowish brown, firm sandy clay, substantially different to 
these fills. In further contrast to the other main clusters, 50 per cent of the Pit Cluster 4 
features contained multiple fills. This suggests that a greater proportion of these features may 
have been filled in stages or were permitted, at least partially, to fill naturally. 

Pit Cluster 5. This cluster (GS L14) was the largest within Area 4 not forming part of the 
central ‘band’ of clusters. It comprised 8 pits (F1814, F1887, F1837, F1831, F1788, F1883, 


FIG. 145 
— Complete, intact pottery 
vessel from Pit F2319. 
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F1791 and F1917) apparently randomly arranged but with no intercutting. The pits were 
comparable in size to those in Pit Clusters 1-4 and 9-11. Most displayed the steep sides and 
flattish bases characteristic of the other main clusters. 

With the exception of F1831 and F1887 all of these features contained multiple fills, 
suggesting that they were filled in stages, probably partly through natural processes. Besides 
trace pottery and struck flint, Pit F1887 (L1888) yielded a smooth flat, oval, perforated stone, 
measuring 69 x 42mm (maximum) (Fig. 146). The wider end has been drilled from both sides, 
producing a hole with an hour-glass profile. The junction of the drill holes is worn through 
suspension, probably on a hide or leather thong; it may have been worn as a pendant. Light 
scratches on the surface are probably natural. The pendant was undoubtedly amuletic, and its 
deposition may have been deliberate, equivalent to deposits of dress accessories, weapons and 
tools in pits that was a feature of Iron Age ritual practice in some areas, marking specific 
events or the seasonal cycle.'* The single backfilling of F1887 may support this argument. The 
stone itself is crystalline and igneous. Two minerals can be identified within it: augite (possibly 
hornblende) and plagioclase feldspar. Its composition and the size of the crystals that form it 
are characteristic of andesite. In Britain, andesites outcrop in the Breidden Hills on the 
English/Welsh border, the Lake District, the Cheviots on the English/Scottish border, and in 
the Scottish Highlands. 

All Cluster 5 pits contained pottery, sometimes in large quantities. Moderate animal bone 
(between 23g and 261g) was present in four features, while single pieces of burnt stone and 
flint were recovered from F1837 and F1917. Most of the assemblage resembled either 
deliberately or coincidentally deposited refuse. It seems unlikely that domestic waste would be 
dumped into pits belonging to the same group in which the deliberate, possibly symbolic, 
deposition of the stone pendant occurred; Cunliffe argues that such material may actually 
represent an element of structured/symbolic 
behaviour, possibly deriving from middens 
| of ‘curated rubbish’.'” The apparent lack of 
dwellings in the area belies the possibility 
that this was domestic waste. 

a. Pit Cluster 6. Pit Cluster 6, comprising 

li F1082, F1080, F1062 and F1184, lay in the 

( south of Area 4 (GS R8-R9). The two larger 

pits (F1082 and F1080) were amorphous in 

plan, while F1062 and F1184 were sub- 

oval. All displayed steep sides and all except 

_— F1184 had flat bases. There is a faint 

possibility that Phase 2 Pit F1139, close to 

Pit F1080, became a focus of subsequent 
Iron Age activity. 

Significant concentrations of 3rd- to 1st- 
century BC pottery were recovered from 
F1082 and F1080. The latter contained a 
minimum of four vessels including c. 60 per 
cent of a single vessel with a slightly everted 
rim and vertical exterior scoring. An 
unusual vessel from F1062 parallels an 


0 Scm FIG. 146 
— Illustration of stone pendant. 
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example from West Stow.'* A sandstone hammer stone, probably used for primary flint 
flaking, was found in F1080. 

Pit Cluster 7. This cluster (GS R11) comprised 4 pits (F1322, F1330, F1342 and F1315) and 
putatively associated Post-hole F1354. In plan, Pits F1322, F1330 and F1342 were sub- 
rectangular with their long axes aligned east to west. F1315 was sub-oval and was aligned 
north to south. The pits of this cluster were comparatively shallow and all contained single 
fills. They approached the steep/vertical side and flat base profile predominant in the other 
clusters, but F1322 and F1315 had irregular sides. 

Pottery from F1330 includes parts of a large jar or bowl with an upright rim and ovoid 
body and a smaller jar with an upright rim and burnished exterior; both parallel examples 
from West Stow.’ Notable vessels were also present within Pit F1342, which also contained a 
fragment of baked clay, probably from a triangular loomweight, and was within 10m of Layer 
L2178 which yielded a comparable fragment. Animal bone and struck flint were also present. 

Post-hole F1354 may or may not have formed part of Pit Cluster 7. It is included for 

consideration as it was the only other Phase 6 feature within a 5m radius. However, it may 
have been functionally related to undated Post-hole F1307, c. 2.5m to the south. 
Pit Cluster 8. Pit Cluster 8 lay in the north of Area 4 (GS 013-014) and was one of only two 
Phase 6 clusters to include intercutting features; smaller features cut some of the pits in Pit 
Cluster 1 but these were considered not to be part of the group. The largest pits in this cluster 
(F2134 and F2137) were intercutting and were the only examples to contain multiple fills. 
Both were oval in plan and had steep sides and flat bases. Of the remaining features only 
F2096 displayed a similar profile. Three undated features (F1985, F1966 and F2098) lay to 
the immediate north and may have been contemporary. 

Finds from Pit Cluster 8 were limited. Trace animal bone (2g) was recovered from F2137, 

and struck flint was present in F2137, F2071 and F2134. F2134 also contained fragments of 
baked clay possibly from a triangular loomweight. 
Pit Cluster 9. Pit Cluster 9 lay immediately south of Phase 4 Ring-Ditch F3102 (GS Z14). It 
comprised 13 pits of variable size (F3116, F3161, F3164, F3172=0003, F3175=0012, 
F3183=0005, F3185, F3193=0014, F3209, F3259, F3265, F3268 and F3270), three of which 
were intercutting. All of the pits were ovate or circular/sub-circular in plan and the majority 
displayed steep sides and flat/flattish bases. The consistency and number of fills varied 
considerably. 

Twelve of the 13 pits contained mid to later Iron Age pottery (between 1 and 52 sherds 
each) including 22 (79g) middle Iron Age sherds from F3175(=0005; L3176). Similarly, 12 of 
the pits contained quantities of struck flint. The struck flint assemblage from F3164 included 
a thumbnail scraper from Fill L3165. L3165 also yielded numerous burnt acorn fragments. 
Acorns are a good fodder for pigs and can also be eaten by humans.”” However, the charcoal- 
rich sample from which these derived may simply suggest their inclusion with fuel wood. 

Those Pits closest to Ring-Ditch F3102 (F3116, F3259 and F3172=0003) appeared to 
respect its location. It is possible that the early Bronze Age monument was still prominent 
during the Iron Age and may have been significant in the placement of Pit Cluster 9. Gosden 
and Lock postulate that when the tangible history of a landscape feature is lost, it can retain 
significance in the minds of the general populace derived from its perceived age, and from the 
potential for replicating the past based on its ambiguous origins.”' It is possible that the 
monument represented by Ring-Ditch F3102 held this kind of significance in the minds of the 
Iron Age population. 

Pit Cluster 10. Pit Cluster 10, comprising F2471, F2481, F3241, F3249, F3251 and F3257 
(=0035) straddled the central northern part of Area 7 and adjacent Area 5 (GS BB14). All but 
one pit (F3249) contained 3rd—1st-century BC pottery. Although separate from the rest of this 
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cluster, F3257 (=0035) was considered part of the group based on its date and similarities to 
F3251. 

The pits varied considerably in plan and, as well as being the only constituent features 
located within Area 5, F2471 and F2481, also differed in profile. However, both contained 
identical fills to pits F3241, F3249 and F3251 (upper fill). 

In addition to pottery, these features yielded a small quantity of struck flint, totalling 53g. 

The upper fill of F3257 (=0035; L3258) also contained burnt flint, pot boilers and trace 
animal bone. 
Pit Cluster 11. Cluster 11 lay in the north-east of Area 7 (GS FF13). This cluster was small, 
comprising only four features of similar size, shape and profile. All were ovoid in plan and 
displayed steep to near-vertical sides and flat bases. Their long axes ran approximately east to 
west. 

The fills of the pits displayed some commonality, despite varying in number. The uppermost 
of three fills in F3431 (L3434) was identical to the uppermost fill of F3435 (L3437) and the 
fill of F3438 (L3439); the single fill of F3442 (L3443) was similar. Likewise, the secondary fill 
of F3431 (L3433) was identical to the basal fill of F3435 (L3436). It appears, therefore, that 
certain of the backfilling events were associated. 

All four pits contained middle Iron Age pottery in modest quantities; some sherds from 
F3435 (L3437) may be earlier. Other finds include animal bone, struck flint and burnt 
stone/pot boilers. Animal remains from F3431 include articulated dog bones and fragments of 
cattle and sheep/goat. The former included loose teeth, a near-complete right mandible and 
fragments of left mandible, maxilla, temporal bone, atlas and axis (vertebrae). Additionally 
there were several ‘medium mammal’ skull fragments that may also have derived from this 
animal (apparently deposited as an articulated head and neck). The possible interment of 
articulated dog elements is echoed in the fragments of forelimb from Pit Cluster 2 (F2143). 


Other Phase 6 pits. Numerous other Phase 6 pits were distributed across Areas 3, 4 and 7. 
Many were isolated; others formed possible, loose clusters, perhaps the beginnings of 
unrealised clusters. Examples of these deliberate pairings or ‘proto clusters’ included F1722 
and F1724 (GS J13 and K13), F1275 and F1282 (GS U11) and F1874 and F1891 (GS M13). 

Several dispersed pits lay to the south-west of Pit Cluster 8 (GS N12, N13 and O12). Some 
were notable and lay in alignment with the four major Area 4 pit clusters. Pit F1996 (GS O12) 
contained a concentration of middle to late Iron Age pottery but few diagnostic sherds. 
F2005, c. 2m to the west, yielded a similar assemblage (11 sherds; 142g), although small in 
comparison to 151 sherds (2074g) from Pit F2023 (GS N13), most of which derive from a 
largely complete vessel similar to that from Pit Cluster 4 (F2319). A thick flake blank, struck 
from a Levallois-like flint core, and burnt flint were also recovered from F2023. 

F2000, a circular, vertical-sided, flat-based pit containing four fills, lay approximately 
midway between Pit Clusters 1 and 2 (GS N12). Its secondary fill (L2003) contained a well 
preserved and mostly complete, articulated dog skeleton, comprising elements of the head, 
vertebrae, and limbs. Comparable remains were recovered from Pit Clusters 2 (F2143) and 11 
(F3431). Cunliffe indicates that animal burials, including dogs, often intact or largely 
complete, are common special deposits found in Iron Age pits. However, a recent survey by 
Albarella and Pirnie found no published examples of articulated Iron Age dogs from Suffolk, 
Norfolk or Cambridgeshire.” Whether ‘special’ or not, the Phase 6 Ingham dogs represent 
rare regional examples. 

Another loose cluster of pits (F3199, F3215, F3224, F3228, F3246, F3288, F3291, F3406 
and F3409) was observed in Area 7 (GS AA14 and Z13-BB13). These were bisected, north to 
south, by contemporary Gully F3286; this was cut by Pit F3288. The similarity in profile of 
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these features to those comprising the pit clusters might indicate functional continuity across 
all similar Phase 6 pits. Finds from these features are largely unremarkable with the exception 
of middle to late Iron Age pottery from F3199 (17 sherds; 231g) and F3246 (22 sherds; 339g) 
and abundant struck flint (146 pieces; 1390g) from F3406 (L3407/L3408), including a flaked 
axe, four blade cores, two scrapers, five blades and debitage. Peachey suggests that this 
assemblage is Neolithic; it is tentatively possible, therefore, that that the pottery from which 
the date of F3406 is derived is intrusive. 

Various dispersed pits of comparable size and shape (F1726, F1739, F1744, F1737, F1756, 
F1778, F1722, F1724, F1806 and F1822), perhaps also representing a loose cluster, were 
recorded to the north of Pit Cluster 1 and to the west/south-west of Pit Cluster 5 (GS J13-J14 
and K13-K14). 

Isolated Pits F1338 (GS Q11), F1380 (GS Q10), F1391 (GS Q10), F2335 (GS $13-T13) and 
F2418 (GS $14) all contained substantial concentrations of middle to late Iron Age pottery. 
F1391 and F2335, however, yielded few diagnostic sherds. Pit F1380 was exceptional as it 
contained fragments from at least five vessels, all with parallels from West Stow. F1380 also 
yielded abundant animal bone (1922g). The similarity of F1380 to some of the clustered Phase 
6 pits may suggest a comparable function. 

Pit F2374 (GS R14) was also notable for its pottery assemblage which included a complete 
Iron Age small cup, again similar to a West Stow example.” Burnt flint (38 fragments; 413g) 
was also recorded. Although larger concentrations of burnt flint were present elsewhere on the 
site, it is sufficient, in combination with the cup, to suggest deliberate, possibly structured, 
deposition. However, F2374 was morphologically different to other Phase 6 features with 
possible structured deposits. 


Phase 6 boundaries, ditches and enclosures. Ditches F1022 (=F1502) and F1020 (=F1504) 
were aligned south-south-west to north-north-east across Area 3 (GS E10-E14). To the south 
these ditches followed a parallel course, c. 1m apart. If extrapolated, Ditch F1022 (=F1502) 
and F1895 (=F2125), which spanned the south-west corner of Area 6 (GS J16-K16) and the 
north-west of Area 4 (GS K15, L15 and M14), would have intersected at a slightly acute angle 
somewhere in Grid Square F18. Ditch F1145, in the north-east of Area 4 (GS Q14-S14-T9), 
partly followed a similar alignment to F1895 (=F2125), suggesting that they formed two parts 
of the same feature. 

Superficially at least, Ditches F1022 (=F1502), F1020 (=F1504), F1895 (=F2125) and 
F1145 appeared to form an enclosure boundary postdating the pit clusters and marking the 
northernmost progression of permanent occupation; all had similar fills containing Iron Age 
pottery. However, the typological dating evidence is insufficient to unequivocally prove that 
these ditches postdated the pit clusters. Indeed, the pottery may be residual; material in F1145 
could have originated from numerous Phase 6 pits that it cut. If Iron Age in origin, however, 
the intercutting of these ditches with other, ‘contemporary’ features is in contrast to the site’s 
general character. Furthermore, F1145 was similar to a mapped 19th-century boundary ditch. 

In Area 7, Phase 6 Ditches F3106 (GS X14), F3011 (GS X9), F3033 (GS X10-Y14) and 
F3446 (GS FF10-GG13) and Gully F3286 (GS AA13) followed the same broadly north to 
south alignment as those in Area 3. Viewed together, therefore, the longest Phase 6 linear 
features tended towards a common alignment. The often large distances between these 
features makes it unlikely that they formed any refined enclosure system. Furthermore, the 
similarly aligned, shorter features (F1496, F3106 and F3286) interspersed with their longer 
counterparts did not appear to delineate any meaningful plots. Additional short linear features 
(F1141, F1382 and F1500) were identified running east to west but, with the exception of 
F1500, were not closely associated with contemporary ‘boundaries’. 
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In the north-east of Area 6 (GS J16-K17) three parallel linear ditches (F1785, F1795, and 
F1798) were recorded. All were oriented north-east to south-west, positioned 8m apart, 
shared a common steep-sided, flat-based profile, and terminated in a line 9-11m north-east of 
Ditch F1895 (=2125). Clearly, they formed part of the same construct and were functionally 
related. Both F1795 and F1798 contained gleyic fills suggestive of waterlogging, and perhaps 
demonstrating the extent of the Timworth Carr wetland (probably not extensive at the time 
these ditches were created, but becoming wetter during their lifespan). 

In summary, it appears that the Phase 6 landscape of Ingham was unenclosed, or at least 
informally subdivided. The spread of Iron Age pits extended across the whole of Areas 4 and 
7, and probably beyond. No convincing evidence for boundaries marking the outer limits of 
the Iron Age site was identified. It may be that the ditches in Area 3 represented the western 
boundary of activity, although isolated Pit F1037 lay beyond these. 


DISCUSSION 


Timworth Carr 

Cartographic sources suggest that Timworth Carr influenced the historical development of the 
surrounding landscape. It is possible that this influence reaches further back: the distribution 
of recorded archaeological features at Ingham appeared, in many cases, to respect the Carr’s 
boundaries. Bar associated drainage ditches, a combination of geological and topographical 
factors makes Timworth Carr the only immediate surface water feature, one that may have 
been influenced over time by both seasonal and more long-term fluctuations in the weather 
and climate. Only limited evidence regarding fluctuations in the extent of this wetland was 
identified during recent work. Evidence of iron panning, suggesting earlier waterlogging has 
previously been noted.” In Area 6, two parallel Iron Age ditches contained gleyic basal fills, 
possibly indicating the extent of the Carr during their lifetime. Furthermore, poor animal bone 
preservation was linked, partially, to water action. However, environmental samples yielded 
little evidence of wetland plant species. 

The evidence for Timworth Carr affecting the layout of encountered archaeology is, 
therefore, hugely compelling but too limited to make firm conclusions regarding its extent, or 
even its presence, during any given phase. In the light of what is known about Timworth Carr, 
it is notable that clear lines exist in the distributions of features of different phases, beyond 
which activity appears not to have extended any further in the direction of the Carr. The most 
likely explanation for this distribution pattern is that it results from fluctuations in the extent 
of the wetland area. This cannot be proved however. Although largely speculative, the 
influence of Timworth Carr on the distribution of archaeological features is considered below. 


The Bronze Age 
The nature of Bronze Age activity. With the exception of funerary monuments, the majority 
of the Bronze Age evidence comprised smallish, isolated or loosely clustered pits. Early Bronze 
Age settlements are rare in Suffolk but a group of sites displaying evidence of small 
roundhouses has been recorded at West Row, Mildenhall.”’ Structural evidence was lacking at 
Ingham. However, the pottery and archaeobotanical assemblages strongly suggest 
settlement/domestic activity. This is supported by evidence recorded during earlier work; 
Caruth and Anderson recorded grouped features, including two post-holes, interpreted as 
structural remains.” 

Norfolk contains numerous known, and probable early, Bronze Age round barrows but 
comparatively few domestic sites. However, from the quantity of pottery and lithics recovered 
from surface collection alone, it appears that Norfolk had a substantial early Bronze Age 
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population. The situation in Suffolk appears similar. It seems likely that the state of the 
evidence reflects the priorities of Bronze Age society and that burial mounds and ceremonial 
centres were more elaborate and enduring than settlements, and greater time and resources 
were invested in them.” 

Ashbee indicates that Bronze Age populations lived close to their ceremonial centres and 

funerary monuments.” It appears likely, therefore, that Phase 4 activity at Ingham represents 
the archaeologically visible remnants of a small settlement and its funerary landscape. 
The funerary landscape. Bradley characterises the early to middle Bronze Age as being the first 
period in which the wealth of East Anglia is evident, and states that regional barrows contain 
some of the richest UK graves.*! While this is undoubtedly true, it is not reflected at Ingham. 
This may, in part, be due to extensive ploughing over the last 200 years. Grave robbing in 
antiquity is also possible, though evidence for this was not forthcoming. 

It should be noted, of course, that only part of the largest Phase 4 funerary monument 
(Ring-Ditch F2483) lay within the excavated area. As such, no primary burial associated with 
this barrow was recorded: if such a deposit existed, it clearly lay beyond the excavation, north 
of Area 5. Despite this, six deposits associated with F2483 were identified as cremations. Four 
of these (F2502, F2512, F2514 and F2510), however, comprised only charcoal-rich deposits 
devoid of bone, though cremated bone was scattered within the fills of F2483. F2510 (L2511) 
was present only as discrete burnt material between ring-ditch fills and may have been 
redeposited here from the mound of the barrow. This is also the case with cremation C2499, 
which included trace cremated human bone. The fill of F2501 (L2498) also contained human 
bone. F2501 cut the natural substrate and, therefore, appears to have been a secondary 
cremation contemporary with the primary cremation/burial lying beneath the now ploughed- 
out mound of the barrow. 

While the lack of bone from F2510 (L2511) may result from the removal of this deposit 
from its primary depositional context, this does not hold true for F2502, F2512 and F2514 
which were found in situ. Some explanation is offered by the fact that F2512 and F2514 were 
both cut into the primary fill of Ring-Ditch F2483, indicating that the monument had been 
extant for some time before they were cremated, and may, therefore, be ritually distinct from 
cremation burials. All three may represent token deposits of pyre material, rather than the 
burial of human remains, which may have been dealt with differently or placed elsewhere. 
One hundred per cent of cremated remains were rarely, if ever, collected for burial, and burial 
comprised only an element of the funerary rites associated with cremation.” It is, therefore, 
conceivable that these ‘cremation related contexts’ represent only those chosen parts of the 
cremation selected to represent it in the barrow and that these, either intentionally or 
accidentally, included no biological element. It may be that they symbolised the non-biological 
elements of the individual to whose funerary rites they pertained; the material artefacts that 
were inextricably linked to them or their social standing. Taylor suggests that although grave 
goods are rare with Bronze Age cremations, other offerings were probably burnt with the 
body.® 

A group of early Bronze Age barrows is known at Risby, c. Skm to the south-west of 
Ingham. Indeed, most Suffolk barrows are considered Bronze Age in date. The mound of one, 
at Barrow Bottom, survives to a height of 0.8m; its excavated ditch measured c. 27m in 
diameter, 2.10-3.30m in width and 0.97-1.35m deep.** These dimensions are similar to those 
of Ring-Ditch F2483, suggesting that the Ingham feature represents a similar monument type. 

Ditches F1616, F1661 and F1700 may also have represented a barrow. A number of 
barrows have been identified where the surrounding ditch is broken by causeways. These are 
generally to the south/south-east, reflecting the alignment of Bronze Age roundhouses. F1616, 
F1661 and F1700 were broken by causeways to the north, west and east. Alternatively, based 
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on comparisons with monuments at Millfield Basin, Northumberland, these features may 
represent a hengiform monument.** 

The cremation burial from Pit F1583 (L1651), encompassed by these ditches, contrasts 
sharply with those associated with Ring-Ditch F2483, though like these it was unurned. 
Cremated bone (416g) was recovered from L1651, representing all body parts. One individual 
was represented (no duplication of body parts was recorded) and the presence of most of the 
cranium and long bones indicates the careful collection of material from the pyre. The upper 
fill of F1583 comprises pyre material, at least partially. 

Ring-Ditch F3102 may also have represented a barrow. Although lacking ‘causeways’, the 
area encircled by this ditch precisely matched that enclosed by Ditches F1616, F1661 and 
F1700. The morphology of F3102 was also similar to these features. Contradictory dating 
evidence (pottery) makes it possible that F3102 was not in fact of early Bronze Age origin. 
However, the ceramic assemblage is likely intrusive, having been incorporated into Fill L3103 
(=3177) through some indefinable process. As such the characterisation and phasing of F3102 
is based solely on its resemblance to neighbouring, dated features. 

Post-hole F3132 was located just north of centre within the area enclosed by Ring-Ditch 
F3102. As such it may have represented a primary deposit. However, unlike other, similar 
features, no evidence for a cremation was present. 

At least 825 Suffolk barrows are known, most of which have Bronze Age origins.** Vatcher 
and Vatcher indicate a band of barrows/ring-ditches aligned south-west to north-east, to the 
north of Bury St Edmunds, and incorporating the concentration of such features to the north 
of Risby.” The Ingham monuments fall well within this band and may, therefore, have 
comprised part of this wider monumental landscape. 

Jones suggests that monumental landscapes were intended to facilitate centralised or ‘elite’ 
control over the general populace by linking the latter with the land’s ancestral inhabitants. 
Indeed, since the Victorian period, barrows have been identified as elite graves.” This is 
especially true of the Wessex culture where examples such as Bush Barrow yielded bronze 
daggers, an axe decorated with gold and a wooden rod decorated with bone, analogous to the 
gold-decorated sceptre of Mycenae.*” Although more modest, food and beaker vessels, jet 
beads and a spacer were recovered from the barrow at Poor’s Heath, Risby, and a bronze awl, 
a tubular bronze bead and 151 jet beads were included in finds from neighbouring Barrow 
Bottom."' These indicate a certain degree of wealth and, therefore, presumably high status. 
Such finds were absent at Ingham. In the case of Ring-Ditch F2483, this may be because the 
primary burial, perhaps the most likely to have been deposited with status-linked items, was 
not identified. However, as Taylor indicates, grave goods are rare with Bronze Age 
cremations,” though none of the Ingham cremations were urned. While they may have been 
deposited within perishable organic containers, it seems likely that their unurned character 
indicates the lower status/lesser means of individuals at Ingham compared to those reported 
from the Risby environs. This may also be reflected by monument size, which with the 
exception of Ring-Ditch F2483 was also much smaller. However, slight differences in date 
between these monuments and potential variation in the funerary rite over time may account 
for these variances. 

Timworth Carr in the Bronze Age landscape. Area 4 is most likely to have been affected by 
the possible wetland surrounding Timworth Carr and its potential fluctuations. Pit F2322 (GS 
T13) was the northernmost Phase 4 feature in this area. It lay at the eastern end of a west- 
south-west to east-north-east alignment of contemporary pits, also including F1804, F2035, 
F2160 and F2337, and clearly marking the northerly limit of Phase 4 activity in Area 4. 
Although not provable, this may also mark the southern extent of the Carr’s wetland 
environment at this time. It is impossible to know whether these pits were intended to mark 
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the interface between occupation and wetland or if their formation is coincidental. Pit F2337 
contained a noteworthy pottery assemblage including two Beakers and numerous struck flints. 
This deposition may link F2337 to some symbolically motivated act, perhaps related to its 
possible position at the occupation/wetland interface. However, none of the other pits 
contained assemblages suggestive of deliberate or structured deposition, with the possible 
exception of F2035 which yielded moderate burnt flint. 


The Iron Age. 

The nature of Iron Age activity. The recovered pottery assemblage indicates a hiatus between 
early Bronze Age (Phase 4) and early Iron Age (Phase 5) activity at Ingham. Phase 5 was only 
represented by four features, suggesting only infrequent/small-scale use of the site at this time. 
It is possible that the immediate area was unsuitable for occupation, most likely due to the 
encroachment of Timworth Carr making the land too waterlogged to inhabit. The resurgence 
of on-site activity in the middle to later Iron Age may be linked to the subsequent regression 
of the wetland area. 

Iron Age features previously recorded to the south comprised a scatter of small pits/post- 

holes with larger pits and gullies at their southern edge.** This pattern was regarded as being 
typical of Iron Age occupation recorded elsewhere in Suffolk, where intensive activity has 
been noted independent of structural foci. The Phase 6 features at the current site generally 
conformed to this pattern, although many of the pits were large and post-holes were scarce. 
There was, however, no clear structural focus, bar two possible roundhouse drip-gullies. 
While the Phase 6 features may have represented settlement, the greatest quantity of 
information regarding the nature of the site must, naturally, come from the most numerous 
features present; the pits. 
The Pits: their groupings, function and relationship to Timworth Carr. Large pits are 
characteristic of the British Iron Age.** Since Gerhard Bersu’s work at Little Woodbury in the 
late 1930s, large Iron Age pits have often been interpreted as subterranean granaries.* 
Ethnographic evidence and experimental data from Butser attest to the viability of this 
interpretation. Like many of the Ingham examples, granary pits are generally flat-based and 
bell-shaped or have straight vertical sides.” High concentrations of cultivated cereal grains 
were present in several pits belonging to the four main pit clusters in Area 4, possibly 
suggesting their use as granaries. However, the overall character of the Phase 6 
archaeobotanical assemblage favours domestic preparation of cereals, rather than their large- 
scale storage. A lack of evidence for grain storage should, however, not be seen to indicate that 
the pits were not created for this purpose: stored grain is likely to have been removed before 
they fell into disuse or were deliberately ‘closed’. Indeed, recent studies suggest that 
carbonised plant remains in Iron Age pits are not representative of their use or stored 
commodities. Rather, they represent post-abandonment deposits. 

Environmental prerequisites for successful subterranean grain storage are a low 
temperature, an impermeable seal, good carbon dioxide production and inhibited lateral 
water flow.” The wisdom of placing granary pits, cut into a sandy, gravelly substrate, adjacent 
to a possible wetland is questionable. Other excavated pits including examples from Duxford, 
Woodditton, and Harston Mill were dug into chalk, a more stable substrate that is less prone 
to slumping or collapse.” The experimental pits at Butser were also dug into chalk.*' It is 
possible, however, that the Ingham pits had supportive, watertight linings. Evidence for 
wickerwork linings is sometimes identified and ethnographic parallels exist; the lids of the pits 
were probably sealed with layers of clay and similar substances could have been employed to 
prevent water affecting their contents.* 

The four largest pits clusters in Area 4, Pit Clusters 1-4, formed an east to west alignment. 
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This is reminiscent of the Bronze Age pits marking the northernmost advance of Phase 4 
activity in this area, perhaps mirroring the extent of Timworth Carr. It may be that the major 
pit clusters also mark the wetland edge, with Phase 6 activity to the north representing earlier 
or later fluctuations of the Carr within the mid to later Iron Age. If the pits were used for 
storage, it may be that the distribution of pit clusters, or individual pits, marks those areas dry 
enough for such activity. Dry or not, it is unlikely that grain storage pits would have occupied 
an area bordering wetland. As such, the Area 4 pit clusters are unlikely to have marked the 
edge of Timworth Carr at any particular juncture, but perhaps mirrored it. 

The most striking characteristic of Pit Cluster 1 is its organisation into three distinct lines. 
Long pit alignments, occurring in notable concentrations in East Anglia, south-east Scotland 
and the Yorkshire Wolds, are interpreted as forming linear boundaries on a landscape scale.* 
Pollard suggests that, as such boundaries were functionally illogical, it must have been the act 
of their construction which was of significance, as a form of symbolic boundary definition.” 
The alignments forming Pit Cluster 1 are ineffectual even as symbolic boundaries, although 
they did mirror major Phase 6 Ditches in Areas 3 and 7. It is possible that Pit Cluster 1 was 
originally intended as a pit alignment, rather than a cluster, especially if it was developed over 
time instead of representing an individual event. 

Pit Clusters 2-4 and 9-11 did not display the same regularity of layout, their constituent 
features being more randomly distributed. This may again be because the clusters were dug or 
added to over a prolonged period. There were only two instances of intercutting within these 
clusters. As grain could potentially be stored in pits with only minimal wastage for up to seven 
years,” it is possible that these pit clusters grew as each year’s harvest was deposited for 
storage, and that each pit was identifiable to avoid intercutting. 

Cunliffe suggests that the rationale behind storing seed grain in underground silos, rather 
than above-ground, must be associated with placing grain under the protection of the 
chthonic deities who controlled fertility, the latter being propitiated by offerings placed in the 
emptied pits.*° This explains ‘special’ or ‘structured’ pit deposits recorded at many Iron Age 
sites. Such deposits were scarce in association with the Ingham pit clusters. Only the intact 
vessel from F2319 (Pit Cluster 4) can be positively identified as a symbolic deposition. Its 
location between Fills L2320 and L2339 suggests that its deposition may have been associated 
with the intervals of erosion of the pit,’ and that, this high up in the feature, it was a 
secondary or even tertiary deposit. This suggests that a primary propitiatory deposit, possibly 
organic and archaeologically ‘invisible’, may have originally been present. The propitiatory 
offering of organic items may explain why more items suggestive of such acts were rare in the 
larger pit clusters. Butchered cattle limbs, possibly representing prepared haunches of meat 
intended as propitiatory offerings, were recovered from the primary fill of Pit F2326 (Pit 
Cluster 2) and hare bones were found in Pit F1643. 

More evidence of such activity was gained from the ‘lesser’ pit clusters; F1330 (Pit Cluster 
7) and F1082 and F1080 (Pit Cluster 6) all contained abundant pottery, including near 
complete vessels, possibly representing symbolic deposition. Pit F1887 (Pit Cluster 5) 
contained the quartzite pendant, which Crummy states was undoubtedly amuletic in character 
and deliberately deposited as part of a ritual/symbolic act. The stone of the pendant occurs 
naturally on the Welsh border, in the Lake District, the Cheviots and in the Highlands. This 
suggests a rare and possibly valuable item, resulting from long distance trade. 

Strong evidence for structured or special deposition was also present in Pit F2000 which 
contained an articulated dog skeleton. Articulated dog elements were also present in F2221 
(Pit Cluster 2) and F3431 (Pit Cluster 11) and may also represent structured deposition. 
F2000 was not, however, part of a pit cluster. It lay between Pit Clusters 1 and 2, aligned with 
the four largest Area 4 clusters. If this was deliberate it perhaps further attests to the overall 
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significance of this alignment. The presence of a possible ‘special’ deposit in a comparatively 
isolated pit indicates that any of the Phase 6 pits could potentially have been of symbolic 
significance to the contemporary population. 

Although ‘special’ deposits are considered to be closely linked to pits and pit clusters in the 
Iron Age, of which the Danebury examples are amongst the best known,” there are several 
sites where there are pits or pit clusters, often positively identified as storage pits, which 
contain little or no evidence for ‘ritual’ depositions. Examples include Mallard Close, Earls 
Barton, Northamptonshire, and Farmoor, Oxfordshire.” Like much of the Ingham evidence, 
finds from many pits at Farmoor were thought to represent domestic waste. 

The patterns of pit form and infill are clearly similar to those recorded at Edix Hill, 
Cambridgeshire. The differences in size and shape of the Edix Hill pits and in the associated 
patterns of infill were considered to indicate functional differences. The cylindrical pits were 
interpreted as storage pits, while the more irregular features were interpreted as weathered or 
poorly executed examples of the latter.*' Similar interpretations may hold true for Ingham, but 
this does not explain why so many pits were created in such concentration at Edix Hill or why 
large numbers of the Ingham pits were clustered. Nor does it explain why cylindrical pits were 
present at Ingham both as isolated and clustered features. Grain could be stored for several 
seasons and it is possible that pits were re-trimmed for reuse.” If this were the case at Ingham, 
it would have been possible to store vast quantities of grain at this location. Clearly not all of 
the pits coexisted; new pits would have been dug and old ones filled in at intervals during the 
course of Phase 6. 

Based on experimental work at Butser, Reynolds suggested that besides ritual, unidentifiable 
archaeologically, the only cause for the abandonment of a storage pit is the farmer’s reaction 
to its failure.“ Other than poor sealing, or rodent or fungal infestation, the only reason for pit 
failure is if sufficient water is present to cause lateral flow through the ground. The effect of 
water on stored grain can be startling, causing decolouration and an unpleasant odour; 
abandoning the pit would be understandable. There is no evidence to suitably indicate the 
extent of Timworth Carr during Phase 6, but much of the Iron Age faunal assemblage was 
poorly preserved, partly as a result of water action. If the area was waterlogged, or prone to 
seasonal fluctuations in the water table, it is possible that storage pits failed regularly, thus 
helping to explain the proliferation of these features. However, it seems unlikely that such 
environmental factors would have escaped notice. Furthermore, pit failure may be argued to 
result in greater quantities of grain being present in environmental samples than was the case; 
a failed pit may have been backfilled, possibly following a ritual designed to appease the 
chthonic deities, without removing the spoiled grain. 

The proximity of the possible wetland environment may, at least in part, have attracted the 
accumulation of pits in Areas 4 and 7. Bogs, rivers and other striking natural features may have 
attracted Iron Age ritual practices. Metalwork and other objects recovered from bogs and rivers 
are likely to have been offerings deliberately dedicated to the spirits of these places.“ Deliberate 
deposition in man-made watery contexts has also been noted at sites such as Crick Covert Farm 
(Northamptonshire).® It is, therefore, reasonable to suggest that the wetland of Timworth Carr 
(if in existence as the basal fills of F1798 and F1795 suggest) may have been religiously 
significant. Davies suggests that pits and shafts that penetrated into the ground served as 
interfaces with the underworld.” The combination of the Carr wetlands as a prominent natural 
feature, with its associated spirits, and the excavation of pits and intrusion into the underworld 
may have been a particularly potent symbolic/ideological mixture. Cunliffe suggests that 
economic activity, social activity and belief systems would have been closely bound together, as 
the concept of placing seed grain in the protection of chthonic deities suggests.” This may 
indicate that the pits were excavated for various purposes: to make offerings to the spirits of 
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the wetland and/or the gods of the underworld, e.g. the dog ‘burial’ in Pit F2000; to commune 
in some way with those gods and spirits; and to place seed grain under the protection of deities. 
It is possible that the risk of stored grain spoiling owing to the proximity of the wetland was 
considered acceptable due to the strength of the supernatural beings that, according to what is 
understood of the Iron Age paradigm, would have inhabited this area. 

The alignment of the four larger pit clusters, and possibly Pit F2000, across Area 4, and the 
similar but more northerly alignment of Pit Clusters 9-11 (Area 7), is so striking that it must 
have been deliberate, and therefore significant. It is possible that it reflects the edge of 
Timworth Carr at some point during Phase 6. Alternatively, the alignments may mark a 
seasonal high point in the wetland’s extent, with features to the north (in Area 4) representing 
activity restricted to drier periods. It is possible that configuration of the large pit clusters 
represents a boundary or line of delimitation that can only be understood as part of the belief 
system of the site’s occupants. 

The greatest carbonised plant assemblages from Phase 6 features were from those 

comprising Pit Clusters 2, 3, 7 and 9. These represent the daily processing of cereals, storage 
as spikelets and accidentally charred material from food preparation. This concentration of 
processed material may indicate a focus of Phase 6 activity, and potentially alludes to the 
location of settlement structures, the remnants of which have been lost. Indeed this is 
supported by the possibility that the final contents of many pits represents refuse; it is unlikely 
that waste would be transported large distances for disposal, although this cannot be ruled 
out, notably where there is the possibility of deliberate/structured deposition.” 
Boundaries and enclosures. Many Iron Age settlements in East Anglia appear to have been 
undefended. Some were defined by ditches (akin to field boundaries) while others were 
apparently open.” Literary sources emphasise the ritual and symbolic importance of 
boundaries to various Iron Age societies in northern Europe.” In the light of the possible 
significance of the Timworth Carr wetland to the Iron Age population, it may be possible that 
Ditches F1895 (=F2125), F3033 and possibly F3446, which contained small quantities of Iron 
Age pottery, may have had some symbolic function associated with the adjacent Carr. 
However, these sit uncomfortably with the overall character of the Phase 6 site. Neither do 
they appear to obey the picture of settlement enclosures in Iron Age Suffolk suggested by 
Martin.” Iron Age activity represented at Ingham would appear, therefore, to have been either 
loosely enclosed or unenclosed like many regional sites and, perhaps more significantly, like 
the earlier Iron Age activity recorded to the south.” 

Several Phase 6 ditches were identified. These clearly had a specific purpose. The largest, 

F1020 (=1504), F1022 (=1502), F3033 and F3446 shared a common alignment, bisecting 
large areas of the landscape. Cunliffe suggests that the Iron Age enclosure boundary at 
Gussage All Saints, though imposing, was little more than a symbolic boundary.” This concept 
of symbolism and the suggestion that space was structured and governed by rules that meant 
certain undertakings were confined to specific, but not necessarily physically marked zones,” 
may indicate that the linear features at Ingham, rather than forming an enclosure system, 
related to the structuring and division of space. They would not necessarily have to be 
interlinked to perform this task. 
Phase 6: summary. Evidence for Phase 6 structures was lacking, and so to describe the site as 
a settlement may be misleading. However, this pattern appears typical of Iron Age sites in 
Suffolk. Very few Iron Age structural features were previously recorded to the south of the 
site.” The Phase 6 archaeobotanical evidence strongly contrasts with the structural evidence 
as much of it is considered to be ‘domestic’. The potential focus of such activity may have been 
around Pit Clusters, 2, 3 and 7 while Clusters 1 and 5 were peripheral. 

It appears that, whatever the nature of the Phase 6 activity, it was strongly focussed on the 
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function of the pit clusters. Many of the pits displayed profiles typical of Iron Age grain 
storage pits. Despite this, the archaeobotanical evidence points more towards domestic food 
preparation or waste disposal. However, as final pit fills need not be representative of their 
earlier uses, some credence is lent to the interpretation of these features as subterranean 
granaries, even if solely based on their form. Cunliffe suggests that the act of storing seed grain 
in pits was carried out in order to place the grain under the protection of chthonic deities.” 
Often such pits contain ‘special’ deposits: offerings to the beings in whose trust the grain was 
placed. Certainly, there is clear evidence for the deliberate deposition of objects into Phase 6 
pits at Ingham but this is not of any great scale, and the items deposited: pottery vessels, an 
amuletic pendant and articulated animal elements, are not particularly spectacular when 
compared to votive objects elsewhere; it is, of course, possible that their perceived value does 
not translate well from the Iron Age. It may be that organic or perishable items were deposited 
in some of the pits, such as leather, woven items, bales of wool or other fabrics and foodstuffs, 
or even that liquids such as beer, wine or milk were poured directly into the pits prior to 
‘closure’. These would not have survived in the burial environment, and so the information 
that these acts would reveal about the nature of the site and of Iron Age society in general is 
lost. In addition to the ‘special’ deposits, it may be seen that the combination of the clearly 
defined pit clusters and the possible wetland area surrounding Timworth Carr further hint at 
some kind of unusual ‘extra-domestic’ activity taking place. 

Although there is evidence that symbolic or ‘ritual’ activity was taking place and that the 
site may have been chosen for the symbolic or spiritual significance of the possible wetland, it 
was not necessarily solely a ‘ritual’ site. The large number of possible storage pits suggests that 
the Phase 6 features represent a site at which economic/agricultural activity was occurring. 
The belief system of the population, the economy and the way in which society functioned 
during the Iron Age were closely bound together.” Clearly, in the minds of the Iron Age 
population there was little distinction between economic activity and ritual or symbolic 
activity. The site may have been chosen, and the apparently deliberate deposits of pottery 
vessels, animal burials and the amuletic pendant made, because this was good economic 
practice according to the beliefs of the people carrying out these acts. 


CONCLUSION 


The encountered archaeology follows a pattern that might have been largely predicted from 
the results of the previous investigations.” The evidence spanned the Neolithic to the early 
modern period with the focus being mostly on the early Bronze Age and middle to later Iron 
Age. The Bronze Age activity appears to form part of a wider Bronze Age landscape in this 
part of Suffolk, with funerary monuments present in a band running south-west to north-east, 
to the north of Bury St Edmunds, and incorporating the concentration of such features to the 
north of Risby.” This activity would appear to form a coherent extension of the prehistoric 
activity previously recorded in the more southerly parts of Ingham Quarry. The middle to later 
Iron Age activity appears to be slightly later in date than previously recorded. This activity 
represents well the way in which Iron Age belief systems appear to have been inextricably 
linked with all other aspects of daily life. 
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A MEDIEVAL GREEN-EDGE SETTLEMENT 
AT CHERRY TREE FARM, 
MELLIS ROAD, WORTHAM 


by ROB ATKINS 
with contributions by Sue Anderson and Rachel Fosberry 
illustrations by Gillian Greer and Sevérine Bézie 


Summary 

Archaeological excavation in Wortham revealed evidence for medieval green-edge settlement, 
providing new information about the possible evolution of the village. Five putative properties 
dating from around the late eleventh to thirteenth century fronted onto what is now Mellis 
Road. These may represent part of a planned expansion of the village, possibly by the 
manorial landowners. Much of the site was adapted into a single plot in the thirteenth to mid 
fourteenth centuries before becoming pastoral farmland. It was reoccupied in the late 
sixteenth century. 


INTRODUCTION 


AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATION by Oxford Archaeology East took place in 2010 
on land at Cherry Tree Farm, Wortham (Fig. 147; TM 0846 7708). The excavation, 0.16ha 
in area, followed two trial trench evaluations.' The site lies within the southern part of the 
parish of Wortham, adjacent and to the east of a minor routeway (Mellis Road), and c. 300m 
to the west of a putative Late Saxon church and later manor located during pipe laying 
operations in 1955 by Basil Brown, although these identifications are somewhat tenuous.’ It 
lies on relatively flat land at c. 55m AOD with a surface geology of glacial tills and sands and 
gravels, c. 70m to the south of the main road (now the A143) with Long Green extending 
further to the north-west. The work took place in advance of a residential development for 
eleven houses. 

This article is designed as a synthesis of the excavated findings and is supplemented by the 
full analytical report’ which can be freely accessed at: http://library.thehumanjourney.net/822/. 


WORTHAM: THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Wortham is a large sub-square parish, measuring c. 3.5km north to south and c. 3.2km east to 
west (Fig. 147). On its northern side it has a broad frontage along the River Waveney, which 
forms the boundary between Suffolk and Norfolk. The name Wortham is Anglo-Saxon in 
origin and means ‘enclosed homestead’ with the first recording of the name Wrtham dating to 
c. AD 950,‘ but it is not certain where this original farmstead was located and there is little 
evidence for Early or Middle Saxon activity in the vicinity. The Suffolk Historic Environment 
Record (SHER) notes the presence of a possible Early Saxon structure found by Basil Brown 
in 1955, 600m to the east of the subject site (SHER WTM 010). Finds including a Saxon sceat 
and other metalwork were discovered by metal detectorists some distance to the east 
(SHER WTM 020). 
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The Domesday survey records Wortham, within Hartismere Hundred, as consisting of six 
landholdings in 1066, held mostly under patronage by freemen. These landholdings had 
largely coalesced by 1086 under either the abbot of Bury St Edmunds or Ralph de Bellafago.‘ 
Ralph de Bellafago had a manor of 80 acres (which included two churches with 40 acres of 
land) and collectively there were three further ‘manors’ of 90 acres belonging to the abbot of 
St Edmunds.’ These holdings were the forerunners of the later two manors in Wortham — 
Wortham Hall and Wortham Abbots (also called Eastgate or Everard and Southmoor or Jervis 
respectively). 

Ralph de Bellafago (or Beaufou) was a tenant-in-chief in Suffolk and Norfolk at the time of 
Domesday.’ His holding passed to his wife’s second husband, Hubert de Rye, and became 
known as the Barony of Rye.’ The Wortham part of the barony was subinfeudated to the 
Wachesham family of Wattisham in Suffolk as the result of the marriage, in c. 1170, of Osbert 
de Wachesham to a sister of Hubert (IV) de Rye. Confusingly, the de Wacheshams also held a 
substantial holding in Wortham under Bury Abbey — Osbert’s father, Richard, was sometimes 
referred to as Richard de Wortham and in 1166 he held three parts of one knight’s fee of the 
abbot of Bury. In 1200 Osbert’s grandson, Sir Osbert, is recorded as holding one knight’s fee 
of the abbey in Marlingford (Norfolk) and Wortham. Sir Osbert’s son, Sir Giles, is recorded 
as holding, at his death in 1268, Wortham manor ‘part held in chief of the abbot of St Edmund 
by service of 12d and 4 knight’s fee, and the residue of the barony of Le Ry by service of 114 
knight’s fee’."° The inquisition post mortem of Sir Giles’s son, another Sir Giles, in 1273, gives 
an even more complex picture: ‘the manor ... with the advowson of a moiety of the church, 
one part being held of the barony of Ry..., by service of the 114 knight’s fee, and the other 
part held of the abbot of St Edmund by service of 4 knight’s fee; and 36a land held of the said 
abbot in socage by service of 12d yearly’."' The position after this date is less clear — the 
Wacheshams continued to hold a substantial manor in Wortham, but it may only have been 
the barony of Rye part — there are, however Bury St Edmunds Abbey manorial documents for 
Wortham from c. 1302,” and in 1316 both the abbot and Gerard de Wachesham are listed as 
lords in Wortham. 

Only one of the two churches recorded for Wortham still survives and it was dedicated to 
St Mary (now called St Mary and St Thomas). This church has the largest round tower (in 
terms of diameter) of any similar church in England. Although Pevsner originally hinted at a 
possible Anglo-Saxon construction date, the recently updated edition of this work suggests 
that none of the round church towers in west Suffolk predate the Norman Conquest.'? The 
church lies nearly 2km to the north of the subject site (SHER WTM 011; Fig. 147), with a 
moated site directly to its north (SHER WTM 004). Various medieval artefacts have been 
found in the vicinity. 

The definite location of the second church remains uncertain, and it is not known how long 
it remained standing.'* The existence of a church in two halves (moieties) is recorded as early 
as 1200,* which indicates that the second church at Wortham disappeared very early. Basil 
Brown’s excavations in 1955 may have found the remains of what he called Southmoor’s 
manor and church c. 300m to the east of the subject site, close to Wortham Green (SHER 
WTM 008; Figs 148, 149 and 150). The results of these excavations have never been 
published, although Brown’s copious notes are held by the SHER at Bury St Edmunds, the 
main elements of which are summarised in Fig. 149. Brown thought the earliest remains, 
comprising wall foundations, pillar bases and a possible clay floor, may have been related to 
this second documented church. Possibly supporting this theory was the presence of pottery, 
including sherds of Norman date, and architectural stone from an arch or window, although 
the absence of any burials casts some doubt on an ecclesiastical interpretation. Overlying the 
remains of the postulated church was a large rectangular hall aligned east to west, with a 
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courtyard to the north surrounded by east, west and north wings. Associated pottery 
recovered from this site dates to between the tenth to eleventh and the fifteenth centuries.’ 
By c. AD 1200 the parish of Wortham had the curious situation of two rectories (church 
livings), with names of the rectors known for both from the late thirteenth century/early 
fourteenth century, but only one church.'’ What is unclear is the division of the Wortham 
parishioners between the two rectories. In the fourteenth century the patronage of Eastgate 
belonged to the Wachesham family and that of Southmoor to Bury Abbey, and presumably 
each rector served the tenants of their patron. Many Suffolk manors are complex in their 
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geography, often interdigitating with the lands of other manors in the same parish. There is 
therefore a high likelihood that both manors had holdings around Long Green (also known 
as Wortham Green) and that there may not have been clearly demarcated ‘parishes’. The two 
Wortham rectories remained separate until 1769 when they were merged under William 
Evans, rector of Eastgate.'* The Southmoor rectory remained for some time, but in February 
1785 a faculty was granted by the bishop of Norwich to Rowland Holt, patron, and Henry 
Patterson, rector, for ‘taking down and excusing the rebuilding of one of the parsonages 
belonging to the rectory of Wortham Everard w. Jervis annexed’.’” The Southmoor parsonage 
was stated to have been located above one mile from the Eastgate church. The exact location 
of this former rectory is uncertain and it has been suggested that it was possibly near Glebe 
Farm c. 1km to the north-west of the subject site.”? Alternatively, this distance of more than a 
mile might also fit with Basil Brown’s discovery of the possible church and later courtyard 
house in 1955 (WTM 008; Fig. 148 and see above) to the east of the subject site. 

Mellis Road, directly to the west of the subject site, is probably of some antiquity given the 
presence of a surviving three-unit timber-framed house dating to the mid to late sixteenth 
century or earlier (the extant Old Ale House). This building stands c. 20m to the east of the 
road, adjacent to, and to the south of, the excavation area (Fig. 148).?' The limit of the 
settlement that fronted onto the road probably lay c. 100m to the south of the excavation 
area, where a fifteenth- to sixteenth-century ditch was found, with no evidence of settlement 
to its south (SHER WTM 047).” Previous evaluations within the subject site itself found 
undated post-holes, east to west aligned medieval ditches perpendicular to Mellis Road, and 
pits dating from the twelfth to fourteenth centuries, which were interpreted as settlement- 
related.?* A few sherds of eleventh- to thirteenth-century pottery were found in 1968 c. 350m 
to the north of the site, just to the east of Wortham Green (SHER WTM 014).* The green 
itself is recorded in a document referring to common land in Wortham dated 1272 which 
describes a ‘dede of gifft’ that Sir Gerard de Wachesham gave, consisting of 160 acres, to the 
township of Wortham.’ 

The earliest map of the area is Hodskinson’s map of Suffolk of 1783 (Fig. 150), which 
shows settlement ranged around a green of linear form (Wortham or Long Green). Although 
very small-scale, this map shows Mellis Road and another minor route which ran from Mellis 
Road, parallel to Bury Road some distance further to the north. At the junction of Mellis 
Road and this minor routeway, the map records an east to west aligned building just within 
the development area. This building, known as Cherry Tree Cottage, was extensively altered 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries so that no earlier features survived;”° it has since 
burnt down. Interestingly, a second building within the development area but outside the 
excavation trench (the extant Old Ale House) is not shown on the map but has been dated by 
English Heritage to the mid to late sixteenth century or earlier.” Further east, Basil Brown’s 
archive records two additional structures (Fig. 148), which are now Grade II Listed Buildings: 
the Old Queen’s Head public house to the north of the main road and a timber-framed 
building (Nos 1 and 2 Hill Top) to the south, which date to c. 1600 and the mid sixteenth 
century respectively. 

The 1838 tithe map records that by this date the subject site lay within parts of two land 
holdings/fields (one not numbered), with the majority being within land of Burgate parish (to 
the south of Wortham).** This was one of three holdings that Burgate held within Wortham in 
the nineteenth century.” The 1838 map and the 1886 1st Edition Ordnance Survey map show 
both the Old Ale House and Cherry Tree Cottage surveyed by English Heritage, but no other 
structures within the present site. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SEQUENCE 


Phase 1 (late eleventh to thirteenth century) 

Five possible settlement plots (Plots 1-5) were tentatively identified during the excavation, 
defined by ditches broadly aligned east to west, which enclosed pits and a few post-holes (Fig. 
151). These ditches may have formed plot boundaries fronting onto and extending back from 
Mellis Road to the west. Some of the pits were clustered together or laid out in lines, and some 
may have served as quarries. 

Perhaps the best-defined plot was Plot 2, bounded by ditches that created an 8m-wide 
property, with a further ditched subdivision and possible associated pedestrian access within 
its eastern part. The main boundary ditches survived to between 0.7m and 1.1m wide and 
0.30m to 0.43m deep and do not appear to have been maintained or recut. Although the 
evidence was fragmentary at best, there was some suggestion that a structure (Structure 1) lay 
close to the property frontage in this plot, c. 7.5m east of the current road edge. The structure 
comprised just four undated post-holes measuring up to 0.55m wide and 0.31m deep, all 
containing similar fills. The alignment of this possible structure appears to have been at odds 
with the property ditches (and the road), and as such its identification remains tentative. Plot 
3 to the immediate south appears to have been wider at 16m but contained no structural 
remains. Plots 4 and 5 were both approximately 10m wide and, like Plot 2, also appear to 
have been subdivided, but closer to their road frontages. 

Few features contained dating evidence, although some yielded pottery classified as early 
medieval: many of the handmade fabrics from rural East Anglia appear to have continued in 
production between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries, thus overlapping with the end of the 
Late Saxon period and the first half of the medieval period proper. The small assemblage of 
61 sherds from this phase includes residual Roman and Late Saxon pottery, but is dominated 
by early medieval ware and ‘Waveney Valley coarsewares’ (WVCW), similar (in fabric) to the 
later medieval wares produced in villages along the valley. The group also contains several 
sherds of Hollesley-type glazed ware. The kilns at Hollesley have been dated to the later 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, but some of the forms found on consumer sites in the 
county suggest that production probably started earlier than this. 


Phase 2 (thirteenth century) 

Some reorganisation was evident in this phase, represented by the insertion of a number of 
new ditches in the northern and eastern parts of the site (Phase 2.1). The more northerly of 
these was aligned broadly east to west to the immediate north of the boundary between Plots 
1 and 2, and separated from a north to south aligned ditch by a possible entranceway. 
Together, these may have formed a new, much larger, property (Plot 6) in the western part of 
the site. Further east another north to south ditch (with a possible entrance part way along its 
length) ran parallel to this latter ditch, perhaps indicating the presence of a route leading 
towards what is now the A143 (Bury Road), or the green. Alternatively it may represent the 
boundary of a c. 9.5m-wide plot extending back from the green-edge to the north. 

At some point the ditches were recut (Phase 2.2), making the boundaries progressively 
larger, while also cutting across the suggested former route and reducing or removing the 
entrance into Plot 6. The eastern part of the site may have been used as a field by this time, 
although it contained the fragmentary remnants of minor ditches, as the easternmost ditch 
appears to have been infilled in the latter part of this phase. 

By this phase the putative property plot to the west (Plot 6) now housed a range of features 
including a possible post-built structure (Structure 2) (Fig. 152). This structure comprised 
thirteen shallow post-holes and small pits extending across an area measuring c. 6m by 4m in 
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FIG. 153 — Thetford-type ware storage jar. 


the northern part of the plot. Aligned roughly north-west to south-east the orientation of 
Structure 2 is similar to that of Structure 1, but again is at odds with that of the major 
boundaries. Dating evidence from the post-holes was limited to four sherds of pottery dating 
to the thirteenth to fourteenth centuries. 

Several fragments of possible ditches were found within the plot, but did not form a 
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coherent pattern. Two possible wells or waterholes located in the southern part of the plot 
both became filled with water during the archaeological investigations. One, which lay c. 12m 
to the south of Structure 2, measured 2.1m by 1.8m in plan and was 0.72m deep. It had 
evidently been rapidly backfilled. Its fills contained the remains of a large storage vessel in 
Thetford-type ware with applied strips and circular stamp decoration (Fig. 153), along with 
other Saxo-Norman and medieval pottery including parts of two vessels dating from the late 
thirteenth century. It also yielded the burial of a pig of less than two years old. An 
environmental sample from one of the well fills contained cereal grains (barley, wheat and 
rye), in addition to a few legumes and weed seeds. The second well lay further south, near the 
site’s western baulk. It had a diameter of 3.25m and was more than 0.75m deep, having been 
backfilled with four separate and sterile deposits. Scattered across the western part of the site 
were numerous other pits of uncertain date and function. 

Pottery from features assigned to this phase (81 sherds) consists of a similar range of fabrics 
to those of the preceding phase, with an increase in the proportion of early medieval wares 
and Hollesley-type glazed ware. A thirteenth century date is suggested. 


Phase 3 (late thirteenth to mid fourteenth century) 

The long-standing east to west boundary in the northern part of the site was recut in this 
phase, with a new broadly parallel boundary being created c. 40m to the south. Both of these 
boundary markers were successively recut. Fills of the ditches were generally devoid of finds, 
although the northern boundary ditch contained the remains of four vessels comprising 
Hollesley-type glazed ware, Waveney Valley Coarseware, a possible Medieval Coarseware 
Micaceous jug and an Early Medieval Ware vessel, all dating to the twelfth or late twelfth to 
fourteenth centuries. A recut contained two small sherds of Waveney Valley Coarseware 
vessel. 

Areas of quarrying were evident in the north-western and eastern parts of the site. The pits, 
which were of modest size, had largely vertical/undercutting sides. Their fills were generally 
relatively sterile, with the exception of two intercutting pits which collectively produced 151 
pottery sherds largely dating to the thirteenth/late thirteenth to fourteenth centuries (1.573kg) 
and a copper alloy buckle tongue which cannot be closely dated. These two pottery groups 
consisted of relatively small sherds and are likely to have derived from middens. An 
environmental sample from one pit fill contained charred cereals (barley, wheat and rye) and 
a few weed seeds. 

Pottery from this phase includes Roman (2 sherds) and early medieval wares (34 sherds), 
out of a total of 214 sherds, indicating a fairly high level of residuality or reworking of 
deposits. This phase, however, produced a much larger quantity of identifiable forms in 
contemporary fabrics, including nine jars, seven bowls and three jugs. The rims are all 
developed forms, mainly everted with square-beaded edges. With the exception of the increase 
in glazed wares (18 sherds), the wheelmade fabrics are largely unchanged from previous 
phases, although the fine micaceous wares were noticeably more common by this period and 
may represent the earliest development of a medieval pottery industry in the 
Wattisfield—Rickinghall area. In this phase, more pottery was recovered from pits than ditches. 


Phase 4 (mid fourteenth to late sixteenth century) 

The few features of possible late medieval date comprised a large waterhole, a small 
fragmentary ditch and two pits (not illustrated). As in the earlier phases, the waterhole lay in 
the extreme south-western part of the site, c. 10m to the east of Mellis Road. It measured 5.1m 
long and more than 3.6m wide and 0.92m deep, with steep sides on the south-east becoming 
more gentle to the north-east. The latter slope was probably intended to allow livestock to 
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drink from this side. The upper backfill deposit produced a fragment of slag, derived from 
primary iron production (probably the production of a bloom) as well as a few sherds of late 
medieval and transitional pottery, dating to the fifteenth to sixteenth centuries. 

The pottery included vessel and fabric types which are typical of both the Hopton and the 
Rickinghall production sites.” The glazed red earthenwares are all in pale orange fabrics with 
occasional soft red inclusions. The fabric is similar to Rickinghall Late Medieval/Transitional 
ware and may have been produced in the Rickinghall or Wattisfield area, although the forms 
are paralleled in the Norwich series.*! 


Phase S$ (late sixteenth to mid eighteenth century) 

A single north- to south-aligned ditch (and its recut) ran northwards from the southern baulk 
(not illustrated). This ditch extended for at least 40m and almost certainly relates to the 
sixteenth-century building (the Old Ale House) which still stands just beyond the southern 
edge of the excavation area. The fill of the original ditch was sterile, while the slightly larger 
recut contained a moderate quantity of domestic waste, largely dating from the late 
seventeenth to mid eighteenth centuries. The finds included a copper alloy scissor handle and 
a thimble, a few sherds of post-medieval pottery, brick and roof tile fragments, and a few 
pieces of vessel and window glass. The thimble is large and is likely to have been used by a 
tailor rather than a seamstress. Its two-piece construction is matched by late seventeenth- and 
early eighteenth-century examples from Aldgate in London.” The scissors are also similar to 
a pair from the same site found in a mid to late seventeenth-century or early eighteenth- 
century context.* 


Phase 6 (mid eighteenth to twentieth century) 

The few more recent features within the excavation area included a brick well in the middle 
of the site. Modern pits and post-holes within the north-western part of the excavation area 
lay within the curtilage of a former early nineteenth-century or earlier building which had 
stood directly to the north-west of the excavated area, within the development site 
boundaries. An industrial building was inserted in the northern part of the site in the mid 
twentieth century. 


POTTERY 
by Sue Anderson 


A total of 418 sherds of pottery weighing 5.985kg was collected from the site. Of this 
assemblage, the small quantities of Roman and Late Saxon pottery recovered were all found 
residually. Most of the assemblage is of early and high medieval date, spanning the later 
eleventh to fourteenth centuries. Both handmade and wheelmade wares appear to have been 
in use during the twelfth to thirteenth centuries, but the handmade wares had probably ceased 
production by the end of the thirteenth century. Very few glazed wares are present, and this is 
a common finding on rural sites in the region. A similar range of wares was recovered during 
evaluations on the site. 

A high proportion of the medieval assemblage was probably made locally, but there is also 
evidence that some was being brought in from coastal areas to the south-east, and some 
material is likely to be from the south of the county. Currently the only kilns of high medieval 
date to have been excavated in Suffolk are in Hollesley and Ipswich, but several production 
sites of Roman and late medieval date are known in the Waveney Valley and it is likely that 
the area was also involved in pottery production during the medieval period. The similarity of 
Hollesley wares to other pottery in slightly different fabrics from other parts of the county 
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indicates that there was a Suffolk-wide tradition in terms of vessel forms, but that potters were 
working in several areas with different clay sources. 

Apart from glazed Grimston-type ware, there were no positively identified medieval 
Norfolk wares despite the village’s proximity to the border. However, this may partly be due 
to the limited fieldwork which has been carried out in south-east Norfolk in recent years, 
meaning that there are few medieval assemblages from either rural or urban assemblages from 
this area with which to compare the north Suffolk groups. 

The range of fabrics and forms of medieval date from this site is comparable with many 
other rural assemblages in East Anglia, in being largely locally sourced with few glazed wares 
and a limited range of vessel types. Although bowls and jugs are present, jars and cooking pots 
are more frequent. Large bowls are thought to be associated with dairying, and whilst it is 
likely that this was practised here, it does not appear to have been the main activity for which 
ceramics were required. Overall, this is a largely domestic assemblage. There is evidence for 
some trade links with other parts of Suffolk and Norfolk, but nothing from further afield. The 
condition of the sherds, together with their wide dispersal, may indicate that the site was not 
intensively ploughed during the medieval period and that rubbish was being disposed of in 
middens, with large parts of vessels eventually being distributed beyond the settlement area 
on surrounding fields during manuring. 


Catalogue of illustrated pottery 

SF 1: Large Thetford-type ware storage jar, with applied strips and circular stamp decoration 
(of Dallas’ Type AG.**) The example is best paralleled by an example from Cambridge;* and 
it is also like a fragment published from Thetford.” Fill of well 2069, Phase 3. 


PLANT REMAINS 
by Rachel Fosberry 


Environmental samples were taken from a range of features including ditches, 
wells/waterholes, pits and post-holes. Cereal grains occurred in all of the samples. Barley 
(Hordeum sp.) grains predominate. Wheat (Triticum sp.) and rye (Secale cereale) grains are 
common and oat (Avena sp.) occurs occasionally. Barley was often used for animal fodder but 
may have been used for human consumption in the form of stews and soup, and it was also 
used for the brewing of beer (albeit that no germinated grains were recovered here to suggest 
brewing activities). Rye became more common from Phase 2 onwards. 

Chaff elements are extremely rare in these samples — the lack of such evidence for crop 
processing usually implies that clean grain has been imported onto the site. Additional food 
plants include a few legumes in the form of peas. Weeds include possible crop contaminants 
such as brome (Bromus sp.), rye-grass (Lollium sp.), clover (Trifolium sp.) plantain (Plantago 
sp.), dock (Rumex sp.) and cleavers (Galium sp.). 


DISCUSSION 


The origins of the green-edge settlement 

Suffolk greens vary in size and shape with ‘small, medium and large greens defined as less than 
2 hectares, between 2 and 20 hectares and greater than 20 hectares respectively’.* At c. 28ha, 
Wortham Green — now known as Long Green — is a very large elongated green, its scale being 
typical of this part of north Suffolk.” Warner noted that north Suffolk had the largest greens 
and he highlighted Mellis, Wingfield and Wortham but he stated that no good historical 
explanation for the size of these greens has ever been given.*” The Wortham green lies on clay 
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within a fairly elevated part of the county (at 55m AOD) and conforms with Martin’s evidence 
that suggests a link between greens (which were essentially common land) and clayland areas, 
with greens tending to be located on the high, heavy land with poor natural drainage.*! 

There has been a long-running debate on the date of Suffolk’s greens. Warner suggested that 
they originated at the later end of the ninth century or in the tenth century.” His dating has, 
however, been questioned since it ‘rests too heavily on a couple of associations with Late 
Saxon metalwork. It also confuses the evidence for settlements on the peripheries of parishes 
(or actually straddling the boundaries) some of which were certainly in existence by 1086, 
with the evidence for undoubted greens’.** Martin himself suggests a twelfth-century origin for 
many of the settlements around Suffolk greens, asserting that this is consistent with place- 
name evidence.“ 

In the neighbouring counties of Cambridgeshire and Norfolk, different dates are suggested 
for the origins of greens and commons. In Cambridgeshire a Middle Saxon origin is suggested 
for greens of varying sizes but usually of sub-oval shape: it has been argued that the formation 
of such greens may suggest centralised planning. In southern Cambridgeshire, the greens are 
generally large and sub-oval in plan.** At Haslingfield, for example, it has been postulated that 
an ovoid green of 48ha was used as a very large, poorly drained meadow.” At a later date, 
greens were encroached on. Fieldwalking around greens in Norfolk has suggested origins in 
the late eleventh or twelfth century.” The presence of Saxo-Norman Thetford-type ware on 
some green-edges elsewhere in Norfolk has led to the suggestion that fringing settlement was 
already taking place by the time of Domesday.** Haslingfield’s eleventh-century parish church 
was built just within the green.” Other fieldwalking in Norfolk suggests a gradual start of 
such settlement in the eleventh century, the number of greens increasing in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries.” 

Warner stated that nearly all east Suffolk parishes contained two types of settlement, with 
primary settlement comprising scattered farms on the valley gravels. The location of the 
surviving Wortham church of Eastgate is in the northern part of the parish relatively near to 
the River Waveney (Fig. 147). Eastgate may have been the older and more important centre, 
and appears to have been quite wealthy given the scale of its surviving church. There is 
perhaps a reasonable possibility that Eastgate has its origins as an earlier minster church 
serving the parish. Warner suggested that a number of parishes had only very small primary 
cores, often in the corner of the parish, while the bulk of the settlement is predominantly of a 
secondary green-side type.*' Eastgate church, located to the north of a surviving road, appears 
to occupy an area that amounts to just roughly one third of the parish, whilst the green 
occupies a much larger area, abutting the road and extending to the parish boundary to the 
west and beyond the Bury Road (A143) on its southern side (Fig. 147). 

The other manor in Wortham was called Abbots or Southmoor from at least the medieval 
period. The ‘moor’ element suggests unenclosed, poor land, perhaps indicating that this was 
a secondary settlement colonising an area of common grazing (the green). The name 
Southmoor also suggests that most, if not all, of the manor’s holdings were on the south side 
of the parish(es). This is relevant as Warner gives the secondary settlements within east Suffolk 
as being distributed around the clay commons and states that many were sub-divisions of 
more ancient mother-church territories.” The Eastgate manor is very likely to have had land 
and/or rights around the green in this middle/southern part of the parish. In the nineteenth 
century, Burgate parish also held three different landholdings here, including one within part 
of the subject site, which may suggest that in the medieval period this long green was created 
out of a resource over which several communities once held rights. It is tempting, therefore, 
to suggest that Eastgate largely or entirely relates to this (smaller) northern part of the parish, 
while Southmoor manor’s holdings lay largely (but not exclusively) to the south. It is also 
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worth noting that there were six different landholding entries in the Domesday survey for 
Wortham, with many freemen recorded. This seems to tie in with Warner’s statement that the 
social background of clayland colonisation in Suffolk, based on the Domesday survey, seems 
to be one of loose manorial control. 


Church, manor and green 

The definite location of the second church at Wortham recorded at Domesday, which seems 
to have gone out of use by AD 1200, remains unknown. Basil Brown suggested that he may 
have found the remains of this church and a later manor adjacent to the Bury Road (A143), 
c. 300m to the east of the subject site. The lack of a clear plan, graves and other important 
details means that this identification of a church in this location is tentative at best. It is 
possible that this documented second church may have been located within the same 
churchyard as the surviving St Mary’s church, but such arrangements are uncommon. The two 
rectories recorded at Wortham were clearly owned by the two main manors, with the 
Southmoor rectory recorded as being located more than one mile from Eastgate in 1769, 
possibly at or near Glebe Farm, by the green. On balance this second church is more likely to 
have been in the southern area of the parish, where a secondary settlement had become 
established around the green, at some distance from Eastgate’s (presumably older) church. 

According to Brown, Southmoor’s ‘church’, together with the putative manor, lay to the 
south of the main Bury Road (the present A143), at its juncture with the southern edge of the 
green. If this is correct, the placing of the church, manor and green adjacent to each other 
reflects the often close relationship between lordly centres and churches. A similar 
association is evident at Eastgate between the manor and church, although no green is 
recorded here. Although this tripartite relationship has been demonstrated at a number of 
settlements in Cambridgeshire,® it is not common in Suffolk. 

A recent overview of Greater East Anglia suggests that by the eleventh century there was a 
widespread tendency for people to drift away from early (Middle Saxon) ‘villages’ to greens 
and commons on the interfluves.** Settlement respecting the outer edge of the green at 
Southmoor was clearly present in the late eighteenth century (Fig. 150) and may reflect an 
earlier pattern of settlement. There is circumstantial evidence in the form of pottery scatters 
to suggest that the Saxo-Norman and medieval settlement at Southmoor may indeed have 
respected the edge of the green. Medieval pottery has been found at the extreme western 
extent of the green (WTM 006 and 025, not illustrated), and to its east (WTM 014). 


Settlement development 

The fairly regular probable plot boundaries laid out on the subject site during the late eleventh 
to thirteenth centuries (Phase 1) were generally c. 10m wide, although the narrowest (Plot 2) 
was 8m wide and the largest was 16m (Plot 3). Burgage plots of similar size have been found 
at Bury St Edmunds.*’ The plots ranged along Mellis Road would presumably have had houses 
at their frontage ends, although archaeological evidence for this was limited. The plot 
boundaries extended eastwards from the road for at least 50m. No such plot boundaries were 
found during excavations c. 100m to the south of the subject site,** suggesting a possible limit 
to the settlement here. 

The regularity of the layout suggests that these plots were part of a planned expansion. 
Landownership of the plots is uncertain in this period, although the site’s location on the 
south side of the green, at some distance from Eastgate, may suggest that this land was more 
likely to have been part of the manor of Abbots/Southmoor. If this was the case, however, any 
direct influence that Bury Abbey may have had on its manor is difficult to ascertain, 
particularly as it was subinfeudated to the Wacheshams until c. 1300. There are several 
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examples of long-standing demesne manors of the abbey being planned in this period — indeed 
the abbey is known for its early town planning activities.” Abbot Baldwin (AD 1065-97) was 
proactive in administering the monastic and abbatial estates, and the town of Bury St 
Edmunds was itself replanned under Baldwin between AD 1066 and 1086, a process which 
largely erased the previous settlement and also saw the rebuilding of the abbey church.” 
Another landholding of the abbey was Worlingworth, where deliberate settlement planning 
was indicated by the regularity of the landholdings on the former Great Green. Settlement 
regularity is also apparent at two other greens owned by Bury St Edmunds Abbey: at Melford 
Green, Long Melford, and The Green, Palgrave.*' Although a direct monastic influence may 
not be demonstrable at Wortham, it is quite feasible that individual manors may have copied 
and adapted the general policy of planned settlement instigated by the abbey. 

By the twelfth century the abbey of Bury St Edmunds had become one of the richest and 
most important monasteries in the country. Under Abbot Hugh I (1157-1180), the abbey 
had allowed its manors to be farmed out, with tenants exercising considerable independence. 
Under Abbot Samson (1182-1211), however, all but two of the manors were taken back into 
direct control: ‘since most of the abbey’s income came from its landed property, to manage it 
directly and efficiently was obviously the wiser policy rather than farming it out to tenants, 
some of whom were in any case inefficient, at fixed uneconomic rents’. The recovered 
manors were placed under the management of a monk or a layman, whom Abbot Samson 
considered more competent than the dispossessed farmer.™ 

At Wortham it is difficult to characterise the activities undertaken within the individual 
properties as the excavated area largely fell within the back plots and did not reach the 
frontages. Fragmentary remains of a single possible structure (Structure 1) were identified in 
the westernmost part of Plot 2, relatively close to the Mellis Road frontage. The remains are 
unfortunately too fragmentary to enable any further interpretation, for example whether it 
had a domestic, agricultural or industrial function. Hammerscale found within bulk samples 
may suggest that iron working was taking place in the vicinity, although no hearths or features 
relating to this practice were found. At least one of the back plots (Plot 2) was subdivided by 
a ditch. The pits found within several of the plots were generally sterile, which is perhaps 
uncharacteristic for domestic plots. Some may have served as quarry pits, presumably 
extracting the natural gravels and sands for construction nearby. 

Perhaps during the thirteenth century (Phase 2), the regular east-to-west aligned plot 
boundaries fronting onto Mellis Road went out of use, to be replaced by a large plot in the 
western part of the excavation site, with a narrower plot or route/droveway to the east. The 
reasons behind this change are uncertain, especially since the thirteenth century was a period 
of sustained population growth.® By this phase the western part of the site housed at least one 
structure (Structure 2) (Fig. 152), surrounded by pits and wells or waterholes. The structure, 
although not well defined, appears to have been on a similar alignment to Structure 1; both 
being at odds to the orientation of the major boundaries. Given the location and small size of 
this structure, which was located at some distance from the road frontages, an agricultural 
function seems most likely. The easternmost element, which measured c. 9.5m wide, was 
defined by north-to-south aligned ditches and may represent a plot or routeway extending 
down from the green to the north. By the latter part of this phase (2.2) the main northern ditch 
had been extended eastwards, effectively blocking off the route/subdividing the eastern plot. 
The relative lack of features (a pit and a ditch) in this part of the site seems to suggest that it 
may have been in agricultural use. 

Later reorganisation (Phase 3) saw the northern boundary being recut and a new southern 
boundary being inserted. This phase included a group of several relatively large quarry pits, 
partly within the north-western part of the site, and other quarry pits on the far eastern side. 
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The moderate quantities of domestic waste found within two of the pits suggest that 
occupation lay nearby, with domestic building(s) perhaps continuing to front onto Mellis 
Road to the west of the site. 

The presence of a large later medieval waterhole (Phase 4) may suggest that the site reverted 
to pastoral farming in this phase. Very few finds came from this period. This decline in activity 
may relate to the famine and pestilence which substantially reduced the population within 
England. In Suffolk, Bailey has estimated the population was around 225,000 during the 
1320s but the figure from the Poll Tax returns of 1377 suggests that this had fallen to 120,000 
by this time. At Wortham the population may have declined for a further 150 years, since 
England’s general population probably fell by roughly 20 per cent between 1377 and 1524.% 

The possible transition from arable to pastoral farming echoes changes in other areas, as 
less land was needed for intensive cereal production. The surviving Suffolk documents reflect 
these events, and it is no coincidence that ‘cattle from Northern England appear increasingly 
on Suffolk pastures’. Suffolk became known for cheese-making, exporting to urban and 
overseas markets. Nearby Diss (c. 5km from Wortham) had a notable fair which supplied 
places such as Framlingham Castle in 1386. Settlements such as Wortham may have supplied 
this market. 

Construction of the sixteenth-century Old Ale House, which still stands directly to the south 
of the excavation area, may reflect the impact of the Dissolution, when monastic land was 
sold off to private individuals. The plot of land around the house may have been defined to 
the south by a ditch (SHER WTM 047).® To the north, its boundary is likely to have been 
formed by the small routeway running east to west directly to the north of the excavation 
area. This routeway may conceivably have delineated the original southern extent of the green 
as this forms the edge against which the later properties abut. 

By the late eighteenth century the core of the village had coalesced around Wortham Green 
(Fig. 150). Hodskinson’s map shows the green as extending slightly southwards beyond the 
road into the area directly to the north of the subject site, which might imply that the current 
line of Bury Road is a later (post-medieval) modification. A number of post-medieval 
properties fronted onto the southern edge of the green, including a domestic building (Cherry 
Tree Cottage) which formerly stood in the north-western part of the site. Later maps suggest 
gradual encroachment by further properties into this area. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This excavation is the first archaeological investigation of any size within Wortham and the 
results have given new insights to the creation and development of the village and its green. 
Excavation of such sites is rare, although some rural excavations have taken place in Suffolk 
in recent years, with the study of rural settlement plans being largely the province of landscape 
historians and historical geographers.” At Wortham, settlement appears to have commenced 
in the late eleventh or twelfth century, consistent with Martin’s date for green-edge settlement. 
The period of organised settlement was apparently short lived (c. twelfth to late thirteenth or 
mid fourteenth century) and abandonment was doubtless linked to depopulation, perhaps 
after the well-documented mid fourteenth-century famine and pestilence. Evidence for 
pastoral, rather than arable, farming is consistent with late medieval to early post-medieval 
trends, whilst the eighteenth- to nineteenth-century occupation close by appears to have 
evolved around the southern edge of the green, as seen on Hodskinson’s map (Fig. 150). 
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SIR RICHARD GIPPS’ LIBRARY 
AT GREAT WHELNETHAM: 
AN UNEXPLORED PRIVATE COLLECTION 
OF THE TURN OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


by MICHAEL LEACH and MARK LOCKETT 


‘My Company is Gone so that now I hope to enjoy my selfe & Bookes againe, 
wch are the true pleasures of my life, all else is but vanity & noyse’ 
Sir William Boothby, 18 May 1685! 


THE MAN 


SIR RICHARD GIPPS was not an agreeable man. He was abusive, unreasoning, litigious and 
on occasion prone to violence. Chronically short of money, and jealous of those with wealth 
enough to enable them to exercise an influence he could never possess, he craved acceptance 
without doing anything to make himself acceptable. One redeeming characteristic was his 
scholarship manifested in the collection of books and manuscripts he assembled in his lifetime 
and continued after his death by his eldest son, also Richard. By turns topographer, 
bibliophile, field archaeologist and botanist, he counted among his friends the ecclesiastical 
historian John Strype, the herald Peter Le Neve, the Huguenot exile and preacher Peter Allix, 
Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salisbury and the philosopher Richard Burthogge. In politics a 
hothead, in religion he fell within the anti-dogmatic, broad church, tolerationist tradition 
exemplified by Burthogge and Burthogge’s correspondent, John Locke. If earlier generations 
of the Gippses had counted themselves among the godly, Sir Richard did not. Unlike 
Burthogge, there is no evidence that he ‘erred and strayed’ into nonconformity. 

Baptised at Great Whelnetham, Suffolk, on 15 September 1659, Sir Richard was educated 
under Dr Leedes at Bury Grammar School. He matriculated at Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, in September 1675. In the February following he was admitted to Gray’s Inn 
where he retained chambers for the rest of his life. He was called to the bar on 3 November 
1682 ‘upon promise to perform the office of Master of the Revels’. The revels enjoyed royal 
patronage and on 27 November he was knighted by Charles II at Whitehall. Sir Richard spent 
much of his time on his father’s estate at Great Whelnetham. About 1690 he married Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Edward Giles of Bowden, near Totnes, Devon. At the general election 
of 1695 he was defeated in his attempt to enter parliament as member for Totnes. Mary Gipps 
died in February 1702/3 and was buried at Great Whelnetham church. Sir Richard died at 
Great Whelnetham Hall on 21 December 1708 and was buried on Christmas Eve in his wife’s 
grave. He had survived his father by little more than eighteen months. 


THE SALE CATALOGUE 


The library at Great Whelnetham Hall was dispersed long ago and not a single book from the 
final collection of over 2200 titles has yet been identified. It is not clear whether Sir Richard 
wrote his name in his books, or used a bookplate or a distinctive personal binding, though he 
did autograph several of the manuscripts that were in his ownership. However the titles of the 
books, often in abbreviated and sometimes in garbled form, have been preserved in the sale 
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FIG. 154 — Sir Richard Gipps, Knight, of Great Whelnetham, from an engraving by Smith, 1687 
(reproduced with kind permission of Suffolk Record Office, Ipswich Branch). 


catalogue prepared in 1728 (Fig. 155).2 The books include a dozen incunabula’ and a wide 
range of subjects published in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Some 333 titles 
published after Sir Richard’s death were presumably added to the library by his son, Richard 
Gipps. This makes interpretation of the collection difficult as, in the absence of a dated 
accessions list, it is impossible to say which books published before 1708 had been acquired 
by Sir Richard, or purchased second hand by his son. There is also the possibility that part of 
the collection had been passed down from an earlier generation. 

A further caution is necessary when examining this collection. In March 1725/6, Sir 
Richard’s son sold ‘a parcell of Books’ to the Suffolk antiquary, Thomas Martin.’ No other 
evidence of dispersal has been found, but it is possible that significant numbers of books might 
have been sold between 1708 and 1728. However the sale catalogue plainly states that it was 
of ‘the Library and Manuscripts of the late Sir Richard Gipps’, implying to potential 
purchasers that this collection had been made by that ‘Honoratissimi Eruditissimique Viri’. 
This may have been, of course, no more than bookseller’s puff. The other, more tenuous, clue 
that the collection was Sir Richard’s lies in the fact that many of the titles clearly reflect his 
particular interests. 

The title page of the sale catalogue noted that the library consisted of ‘a large Collection of 
Books in most Languages, relating to the History, Antiquities, and Parliamentary Affairs of 
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FIG. 155 — The sale catalogue of 1728 
(reproduced by courtesy of The British Library Board, SC. 445(2) front page). 
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Great Britain and Ireland, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal and most other Countries. Sculpture, 
Painting, Architecture, Medals, Antiquities, Husbandry, Trade, Physic, Law Civil and Canon, 
Fathers, Divinity, Classicks in Usum Delphini, Paris Editions, cum Notis Variorum, &c by the 
most Celebrated Printers; viz. Aldus, Colineus, Vascosan, Elzevir Sen., Turnebius, Giolito, 
&c.’ It is interesting to note that books published by certain printers were specified. By this 
period bibliophiles, such as bishops John Moore and Thomas Tanner, were already making 
collections of rare fifteenth and sixteenth century English books, and the bookseller’s specific 
reference to European printers suggests that these too had become collectable.’ 

The books were to be ‘Sold Cheap, the Price being mark’d in each Book, at THO. GREEN’s, 
the Corner of Spring-Garden, near Charing-Cross on Friday the 13" of December, 1728, at 
Nine a-Clock in the Morning’. It has been suggested that this was one of the first book sales 
in which the prices were already marked in each volume. However, another London 
bookseller, Edmund Curll had adopted this method at least twenty years earlier and the 
practice may have been more widespread than previously believed. It was certainly an 
alternative adopted by Norwich booksellers from the early eighteenth century onwards.‘ 
Green’s list contained 2229 titles (some in multi-volume editions) and 50 manuscripts. It is 
inconceivable that all this stock could have been sold in a single day, and the sale must have 
continued for some time, with the less popular items being reduced at a later date. 

In the catalogue the books are listed both by size (folio, quarto and ‘octavo et infra’), and 
by broad subject classification. The books in Latin (about one third of the collection) are 
classified by subject, but the foreign language books are listed in two separate categories, 
French, and Spanish and Italian. The classification is reasonably accurate, though there are a 
fair number of errors of transcription. Some titles are misclassified and others, allocated to 
miscellaneous, could have been put under more specific headings. Authors’ names, together 
with places and dates of publication, are normally given. Occasionally there are additional 
notes clearly aimed at the book-collector, such as ‘very rare and scarce’, ‘large paper edition’ 
or ‘Turkey leather’. Though, by this date, the practice of gilding spines and adding title labels 
was often mentioned by booksellers, Green’s catalogue contains no examples. 

The task of cataloguing would have required some knowledge of books and must have been 
a two man job, with one calling out the titles, and the other writing them down. This could 
account for some of the misspellings and inaccurate author attributions. No doubt the process 
of converting the handwritten inventory to print added further scope for error. There is 
nothing to indicate where the cataloguing was done. Before 1728 the books would have been 
moved to the house of Sir Richard’s son at Brockley in Suffolk. Not only did he retain his 
father’s collection (when much else was sold to meet Sir Richard’s debts) but he also added 
those titles that were printed after 1708. It is possible that the catalogue might to some extent 
reflect how the books were shelved at Brockley. However it seems much more likely that the 
books were classified after their arrival in London, as this would have enabled the bookseller 
to organise the collection to his best advantage on the shelves in his premises, and to add a 
few explanatory notes. It is difficult to account for some 90 titles covering a wide range of 
subjects and classified as ‘libri omissi’. Were these overlooked in the original cataloguing, or 
had they been delayed on the road from Suffolk? 

It is worth considering whether Sir Richard had made his own inventory, and whether the 
bookseller’s catalogue might have been based upon it. Contemporary practice would suggest 
that his books were shelved or boxed by size. If this was, as the contents suggest, a working 
library, it seems inconceivable that Sir Richard would not have had his own catalogue, 
without which finding a specific volume could have been a lengthy and tiresome business. In 
any event, if there was such a catalogue it has not survived. 
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In this study, the bracketed dates ascribed to specific titles are those given in the sale catalogue. 
The multitude and variety of editions that popular works went through would make 
verification of publication dates almost impossible. In only a limited number of cases has an 
attempt been made to identify specific editions and then only of more notable works. 
Generally the present authors have found it convenient to follow the subject classifications 
used by the bookseller. However this is not always the case. For example, works by classical 
authors have been retrieved from the Historici & Miscellanei, Libri Lexicographi & Classici, 
Miscellanies, Livres Francois, Libri Italici & Hispanici, and Libri Omissi sections in the 
original catalogue. Authors represented by more than one work may appear in more than one 
section, and it is not uncommon to find a minority of authors in three or more sections. 


THE FORMATION OF THE COLLECTION 


Unfortunately there is nothing to indicate how Sir Richard formed his library. Very little of his 
correspondence survives and, if he kept diaries or account books, they are no longer extant. 
For the most part, evidence of his friendships can only be gleaned from the correspondence of 
others and, though this reveals something of the man, it says nothing of his habits as a 
collector. In his Ecclesiastical Memorials John Strype gave a detailed description of a portrait 
belonging to Sir Richard, suggesting that he might have visited him at Great Whelnetham. If 
he did so, he made no mention of the library or its contents.’ In the absence of other sources 
the books and manuscripts must speak for themselves. 

Well over 800 titles in the collection were published before Sir Richard would have been old 
enough to acquire books, but some of these may have been purchased second hand in London 
during his sojourns at Gray’s Inn. It is possible that Sir Richard’s grandfather, also Richard, 
had an interest in books as it was probably he who presented two volumes of St Thomas 
Aquinas’s Commentariorum to St James parochial library in Bury St Edmunds in 1630.' It is 
disappointing that the few surviving records reveal nothing else about any interest earlier 
generations may have had in the acquisition of books. No bequests of books have been found 
in family wills. 

Duplication of titles might indicate random inheritance or piecemeal acquisition by bulk 
purchases, or perhaps a desire to acquire a more up-to-date edition of a particular work. 
However this is only occasionally found in the Gipps’ collection. The specialised nature of 
some of the books suggests a deliberate policy of buying specific titles to meet a particular 
need or interest. Books were relatively expensive at this time, and the practice of collecting to 
impress visitors, rather than as an essential part of a gentleman’s intellectual life, was not yet 
well developed.’ 

It is surprising that there were only about 90 legal books. As Sir Richard maintained 
chambers at Gray’s Inn he may have had a more substantial collection there. He would also 
have had access to the library at Gray’s Inn. Any books in London could have been sold off 
on another occasion, perhaps to clear rent arrears on his chambers, as there is evidence that 
he had run up debts on at least two occasions, and that he was in particularly severe financial 
difficulties towards the end of his life. 


THE MANUSCRIPTS 


Although the sale catalogue lists 50 manuscripts, the more important items had already left 
the collection or were sold off separately. The majority of the descriptions in Green’s list are 
insufficiently detailed to be identifiable, or to establish whether they were copies or originals 
— probably the former, as the latter would have been a selling point to be flagged up. A few, 
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such as the medieval parliamentary rolls and plea rolls, must have been copies. A near 
neighbour, the antiquary Sir Simonds D’Ewes, had collected copies of the same range of 
parliamentary rolls. As Sir Richard is known to have visited the D’Ewes library at 
Stowlangtoft, by then in the custody of his grandson and namesake, it is possible that his 
copies were made from this source." The manuscripts listed in the sale catalogue include 
parliamentary journals and speeches, legal affairs including case law, heraldry and genealogy, 
and antiquarian matters relating to Suffolk and Norfolk. Some of the items were printed 
pamphlets such as Thomas Povey’s The Moderator expecting sudden Peace or certain Ruin. 
Other listings are unspecific, such as ‘a misc. collection on various subjects’ and ‘a disc. of the 
usefulness of letters’. A few appear to be printed books with manuscript additions. Examples 
are Sir Anthony Fitzherbert’s Natura Brevium of 1616 (the principal reference work on legal 
writs up to the nineteenth century) ‘with curious notes’, and ‘A Collect. of sev. Letters and 
Discourses by Sir Fr. Bacon to divers of his Friends in 1595, 2 vol. Some of them not printed’. 

Listed amongst the manuscripts is one item of particular interest, entitled ‘A plain and 
familiar description of the country, fruits, buildings, people and inhabitants, the customs, the 
divisions political and Eccles. Houses of Relig. with all their separate Valuations ... within the 
county of Suffolk in 1618’. This long descriptive title leaves no doubt that it was one of the 
manuscripts of The Breviary of Suffolk compiled by Robert Ryece, of which there were two 
versions. The first, known as the Crane Recension, was completed in 1618/19. Ryece 
continued to collect material, culminating in an expanded second version which was 
completed between 1627 and 1631 and known as the Ipswich Recension. An unknown 
number of copies of both were made in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Which 
version was owned by Sir Richard? 

The original MS of the Crane Recension has been lost but a seventeenth century copy, in an 
unidentified hand, is now in the British Library."' It is bound between sheets of a Register 
Brevium of 1654 relating to the counties of Essex and Suffolk, and a few odd sheets bearing 
practice autographs of unknown individuals.” There are additional notes, in yet another hand, 
on Melford church dated 1688. A note on the folio preceding the Breviary transcript, ‘Oxford 
& M bought in an Auction 1728/9’, presumably relates to the acquisition of the Breviary by 
Edward Harley, earl of Oxford and Mortimer. The form in which the year is written suggests 
that his purchase was made between January and March 1729. This makes it probable that 
the copy purchased by Harley had come from Green’s sale of Sir Richard’s collection and is 
the version that eventually found its way into the British Library as H 3873." 

The original of the Ipswich Recension is now in the Ipswich Record Office, and is in Ryece’s 
hand. Though it contains marginal notes added by Sir Simonds D’Ewes, it does not seem to 
have been owned by him as it is not included in any of his surviving library catalogues. In the 
eighteenth century this copy was owned by John Anstis but nothing else is known about its 
provenance until it came to light in a bookshop in 1938." However, unlike H 3873, there is 
no circumstantial evidence that it had passed through Sir Richard’s hands. 

Reference has been made to the more collectable MSS that had been owned by Sir Richard 
but were not included in the 1728 sale catalogue. These have come to light from various 
sources. The library of St John’s College, Cambridge, has an annotated catalogue of the sale 
of the earl of Ailesbury’s library on 28 November 1687. Most of the books and MSS in the 
earl’s collection had originally come from the library of William Cecil, lord Burleigh, and had 
passed down to him through his wife’s family. The annotated catalogue shows that Sir Richard 
purchased ten manuscripts for the substantial sum of £10 12s 6d.’ Only two, both of which 
bear his signature, have been located in modern collections. One is a fourteenth century copy 
of Henry of Huntingdon’s Historia de gestis Anglorum, once owned by William Cecil and 
bequeathed to the University of Glasgow library by William Hunter in 1783 (MS Hunter 288 
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U.6.6.). Inside the front cover is written ‘Rich Gipps Miles of Graies Inne’. The names of the 
intermediate owners between Gipps and Hunter are not known. The other identified 
manuscript is a mid thirteenth-century Biblia Sacra Latino Carmine which had also been in 
the ownership of William Cecil. Later it passed into the hands of Cox Macro and then 
descended to the Patteson family before being donated by Mrs J Perowne (née Patteson) to the 
Norwich Castle Museum in 1961.‘ This is still in its sixteenth-century binding, with the arms 
of Cecil on the front cover, and is signed ‘Rich Gipps’ on the first folio (Norwich Castle 
Museum accession 1926.158.4b). It has not been possible to establish whether this bible was 
acquired by Cox Macro at the Gipps sale in 1728, or whether it had passed through the hands 
of another collector first. What is certain is that three other items purchased by Sir Richard at 
the earl of Ailesbury’s sale were sold in the Patteson sale in February 1820. The catalogue 
indicates that the manuscripts were ‘Formerly Collected by The Rev Cox Macro of Little 
Haugh in the County of Suffolk’.17 The 1820 sale also contained MSS relating to Bury St 
Edmunds and Totnes, both of which would have been relevant to Sir Richard and might once 
have been in his ownership. 

There is a manuscript (BL Add MS 22918) in the British Library which is known to have 
been owned by Sir Richard. This is signed on the title page ‘R. Gipps’, and is a copy, made in 
August 1687 by an unidentified R.H., of a shelf list of the books and manuscripts in the 
library of Sir Simonds D’Ewes. There are additional entries and comments in at least two 
other unknown hands on some of the verso sheets. It is not clear whether Sir Richard had 
commissioned this shelf list or how he had otherwise obtained it, but he was no stranger to 
the D’Ewes library.'* Both the copy and the original had probably left Stowlangtoft by January 
1696/7 because Peter Le Neve was only able to provide Edward Bernard with a much less 
complete list for inclusion in Catalogi manuscriptorum Angliae et Hiberniae.” Further 
confirmation that the D’Ewes shelf lists had left the library comes from the fact that they were 
not amongst the contents acquired by Humphry Wanley for Robert Harley in 1705. Sir 
Richard’s copy shelf list subsequently passed to Cox Macro, John Patteson and Dawson 
Turner, and was acquired by the British Museum in 1859.” 

The Victoria and Albert Museum holds a MS (pressmark F.48.D.12) in a nineteenth-century 
binding, bearing on the title page the name of Richard Gipps. It consists of extracts from Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes’ autobiography (now in the British Library as BL, Harleian 646) and is in an 
unidentified seventeenth century hand. This MS had belonged successively to Cox Macro, 
Patteson and Dawson Turner, before its acquisition by John Forster in 1859. It is marked ‘MS D 
Rich Gipps’ in a spidery hand which differs from that of the main text and is not in Sir Richard’s 
handwriting or in the form that he used for marking his other MSS. This annotation would 
appear to have been made by someone else, probably a subsequent owner or vendor of the MS.”! 

Sir Richard may have owned a copy of Sir Thomas Smith’s ‘divers orations for and against 
the Queen’s marriage, feigned to have been spoken by certain dialogists ...’ written in 1560. 
John Strype had access to the text which he printed as an appendix to his biography of Smith. 
He expressed his gratitude to ‘my worthy friend, Sir Richard Gipps of Weltham’, as well as to 
Revd John Laughton, librarian to the University of Cambridge for access to this MS, but gave 
no indication whether it was at Great Whelnetham, Cambridge or elsewhere. It might have 
been in Sir Richard’s library, or in the possession of Laughton, though it seems more likely 
that they acted as intermediaries between Strype and its contemporary owner. In any event it 
has not been possible to establish its present whereabouts.” 

Mention should be made of the papers which had been accumulated by Sir Richard and 
were directly related to his topographical interests. The first evidence of these is found in a 
letter from John Tanner to Sir James Burrough dated 10 November 1739: 
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I received your kind Letter and thank you for the account you sent me of Books relating to the Abbey 
of Bury - which was the thing I wanted. My Brother had got an account of most of them before; so 
that I only added from yours “Books and Papers in the Evidence Room &c at Bury.” Sir Richard 
Gipp’s Collections relating to Bury Abbey I never heard of; his Collections concerning the County of 
Suffolk in general were given to my Brother, and are amongst his MSS in the Bodleian Library.” 


This appears to confirm that at least some of Sir Richard’s ‘Collections concerning the County 
of Suffolk’ must be amongst the Tanner papers in the Bodleian. They were used by John 
Tanner and cited as a source in the second edition of Notitia Monastica. Amongst the 
Bodleian’s Tanner MSS there is a wide range of original and copied Suffolk material, including 
rentals, lay subsidies, ecclesiastical visitations, monumental inscriptions, heraldic and 
genealogical notes, but none are in Sir Richard’s hand, and none bear his distinctive 
autograph. Some or all of this material may have been collected from other sources, but it is 
no longer possible to identify those he might have owned. The Bodleian’s Summary Catalogue 
only attributes one item to Sir Richard. This is a fragment of a catalogue of Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes’ library but, though his name has been added in pencil at a much later date, the MS 
is certainly not in Sir Richard’s hand and is not, in any case, within the Tanner MSS collection. 
It forms part of a guard book of miscellaneous items of unknown provenance accumulated 
between 1924 and 1971.5 

Some of Sir Richard’s archaeological and historical notes, which might have formed part of 
his Suffolk collections, are now in the Ipswich Record Office. These appear to have been 
owned by Cox Macro, John Patteson and Hudson Gurney. Another part of the Suffolk 
collections could be what is now bound up in Harleian MS 4626 in the British Library. 
Unfortunately the BL catalogue provides no details of its provenance, and there is nothing to 
indicate when these MSS were assembled into one collection, or by whom. Though principally 
of Suffolk antiquarian interest, the first 179 folios are in other hands, possibly copies made 
for Sir Richard by other antiquarians. Many of the remaining folios are in his hand, and 
include ephemeral notes such as the payments that he had made for letters, or lists of those 
who had voted for him in the disputed Totnes election. There are also fragments of letters 
addressed to him. At the back of the volume are two MSS (fols 440-46 ‘Mechanica circuli & 
quadratura cum equitione cubi et sphaerae’ and fols 447-60 ‘Tabula longitudinorum et 
latitudinum locurum memorabilium in Europa’) by the Bury St Edmunds physician and 
mathematician Thomas Oliver. It is not possible to establish whether the Oliver MSS formed 
part of Sir Richard’s collection. 

Another Gipps MS, which must have formed part of his Suffolk collections was his rough 
draft of ‘Antiquitates Suffolciensis’, an account of the landed gentry of the county. This was 
added to, and handsomely written out in a fair copy, by an unknown eighteenth-century 
antiquary who had noted in his introduction that Sir Richard’s draft was ‘very much mix’d & 
confus’d’. The compilation was, by 1757, owned by Stephen Soame of Little Thurlow, 
Suffolk, and by C. Hamilton in 1855, and is now in the British Library.”” Sir Richard’s rough 
draft has not been found. 

All or part of Sir Richard’s ‘Collections relating to Bury Abbey’ which was not known to 
John Tanner could possibly be contained in a slim volume entitled ‘Abbey of Bury MS’ now 
in Bury Record Office (Acc 448). This was almost certainly in Sir Richard’s ownership, though 
it is now in a late eighteenth- or early nineteenth-century binding and has book and 
shelfmarks from the library of Ickworth House. It contains information about Bury and its 
abbey, as well as church and genealogical notes relating to Suffolk families. Though an 
annotation by Francis Palgrave’ dated 1842 suggests that it was compiled ‘about the time of 
Charles I’, the contents show that parts at least date from later in the seventeenth century and 
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are strongly suggestive of ownership by two or three generations of the Gipps family. A note 
on the verso of fol. 35, ‘for my honor’d father Mr Rich. Gypps at Great Welnetham’, must 
have been penned by Sir Richard’s father and fol. 24, headed ‘Feb.3: 1696/7 Wheltham 
magii.’, is possibly by Sir Richard himself. There is also, at fol. 30, a letter dated 26 January 
1658 from Sir Richard’s uncle by marriage, Humphrey Mossley, to an unidentified recipient 
about the practical arrangements for selling a ‘great bibell’.” 

In Britton’s Beauties of England and Wales and Yates’s History of the Abbey of Bury, 
‘Collect Buriens’ and ‘Collectanea Buriensia’ respectively are cited as sources. This collection 
of MSS was assembled by Sir James Burrough who had been born in, and educated at, Bury. 
In a codicil to his will, dated 19 October 1763, Sir James directed that ‘the Collectania 
Buriensia newly bound in Rough Leather ... may be placed in St James Church Library de 
Bury’. Two volumes, one in folio and one in quarto, were deposited at the library by Elizabeth 
Burrough, his sister and sole executrix, but only the folio volume has survived. The fate of the 
quarto volume, together with other material said to have been held back by Burrough’s sister 
in the hope of a profitable sale, is not known. At her death some two years later, 
administration of the will was still incomplete and Sir James’s niece, Amie Burrough, was 
appointed sole executrix in October 1768.* It is uncertain whether any Gipps material had 
found its way into ‘Collectanea Buriensia’ though some of the contents of the slim quarto 
volume entitled ‘Abbey of Bury MS’, whose provenance before its acquisition by the Ickworth 
library is unknown, might perhaps have formed part of Burrough’s collection.*! 


THE BOOKS 


Unlike the manuscripts, none of the books belonging to Sir Richard have been found in 
modern collections, with one exception. This is not unexpected, as over the last three centuries 
large numbers of books have been discarded as obsolete or have simply worn out. Others 
would have been rebound and it is likely that endpapers bearing names of former owners 
would have been discarded by the bookbinder. 

One book known to have been owned by Sir Richard is a 1559 edition of Cicero’s De 
Philosophia, now in Pembroke College Library, Cambridge. The title page of this rather 
battered volume bears various signatures, as well as samples of practice penmanship. Though 
Sir Richard signed as ‘Richard Gipse’ there can be little doubt that the autograph is in his 
hand. It seems likely that he owned this book as an undergraduate, perhaps selling it to 
another student when he left the university. His own library contained a volume of De 
Philosophia, but of an earlier publication date. Unfortunately Pembroke College has no record 
of the provenance of this volume.” 

Classical authors had a central place in both education and culture; Latin remained the 
lingua franca of educated Europe and, in the words of John Locke, ‘absolutely necessary to a 
Gentleman’.® Sir Richard’s library contained some 113 works by most of the major writers of 
antiquity. Even a short list must of necessity be quite long: Aesop, Aristotle, Caesar, Cicero, 
Euripides, Herodotus, Homer, Horace, Josephus, Livy, Lucan, Lucretius, Martial, Ovid, 
Plautus, Pliny the elder, Quintillian, Sallust, Seneca, Suetonius, Tacitus, Terence, Thucidydes 
and Virgil. Petronius is missing from the collection, perhaps because of the pornographic 
content of the Satyricon, and more surprisingly there is no Pindar or Plutarch.** More than a 
third of the books were in sixteenth-century editions, and well over half had been printed 
before Sir Richard would have started to collect, suggesting that many had been inherited 
from an earlier generation or acquired second hand. For example, there were seven editions 
of Livy’s Historia Romanae published between 1480 and 1714 and two editions in Greek of 
Homer’s Iliad (1524 and 1550), as well as Joshua Barnes’ edition of 1711. This would indicate 
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a desire to re-read the ancient authors in more accurate or better annotated editions. The 
majority of works were in Latin, with a small number in Greek, or in both languages. An even 
smaller number were in French or Italian, and only five were in English translation. Fourteen 
of the Latin texts were ‘in Usum Delphini’ editions, in which passages considered improper or 
unsuitable for the young had been removed or rewritten. 

Most seventeenth-century gentlemen’s libraries encompassed a wide range of subjects, 
including theology, classics, history, geography, medicine and science.** Sir Richard’s library 
was no exception. The largest single group comprised English and classical history (over 560 
titles, of which about 445 concerned English history). Though there were very few 
contemporary printed library catalogues at this date, Sir Richard owned the printed list of the 
manuscripts in the Cotton library (1696), the Catalogus Bibliothecae Publicae Lugdun- 
Batavia (1640) and Bernard’s Great Catalogue (1697). His library also contained numerous 
works of reference, including Calepini’s Dictionarium Quinque Lingarum (1545), Ozanam’s 
Dictionaire Mathematique (1685) and Suicer’s Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus (1682). There was a 
copy of Foxe’s Actes and Monuments (1640) but probably in the edition of 1641 which 
contained a memoir of Foxe generally attributed to his younger son, Simeon. 

Sir Richard and his son appear to have shared an interest in Anglo-Saxon scholarship. 
Henry Spelman’s Glossarium (1626) and Somner’s Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino-Anglicum 
(1659) shared shelf space with Edward Thwaites’s Grammatica-Anglo-Saxonica ex 
Hickesiano Linguarum Septentrionalium Thesauro Excerpta (1711) which, as its name 
suggests, was an abridgement of the Old English grammar in Hickes’s Thesaurus, for the use 
of students. From an earlier period there was a copy of the first edition (1568) of Lambarde’s 
Archaionomia, a pioneering collection and paraphrase in Latin of Anglo-Saxon laws and 
treaties. De Antiquitate Britannicae Ecclesiae (1605), sponsored by Lambarde’s early patron 
archbishop Matthew Parker, traced the fortunes of the church in Britain from the time of 
Joseph of Arimathea. In writing to present William Cecil with a copy of the work, Parker 
explained that his objective was ‘to note at what tyme Augustyne, my first predecessour, cam 
into this land, what religion he brought in with hym, and how it contynued; how it was 
fortified and increased ... untyl the dayes of King Henry the VIIIth, when the religion began 
to grow better, and more agreable to the Gospel’.** The library contained a copy of the third 
edition (1634) of the recusant Richard Verstegan’s A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in 
Antiquities, a highly original ethnographic study of the customs, manners and beliefs of the 
Saxons, and a great stimulus to the study of the ‘English-Saxon’ tongue. The German 
etymologist and lexicographer, Francis Junius, was represented by one work, De Pictura 
Veterum (1694), written at the behest of his patron, Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, but 
not by any of his transcriptions of Old English manuscripts. Richard Gipps assembled a small 
collection from amongst Hearne’s numerous publications. Although no Saxonist himself, 
Hearne edited Heming’s Cartulary (1723) and in his editions of works on and related to 
Glastonbury, both of which Richard acquired, contrived to include the Saxon poem now 
known as The Battle of Maldon. There were also works in Latin by Gildas and Bede, perhaps 
collected by Sir Richard. 

The library contained printed chronicles (Fabyan, Hall and Holinshed), charters, national 
and ecclesiastical histories, works of historical interpretation, and a wide range of antiquarian 
authors including Camden, Drayton, Dugdale, Fuller, Gibson, Leyland, Selden, Spelman, 
Stowe, Tanner, Brian Twyne, Wharton, Weever and Wood. It is perhaps surprising that there 
was only one work by the prolific John Strype, his Life and Acts of John Aylmer (1701). 
Topographical works included Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent (1596), Carew’s Survey of 
Cornwall (1602), Somner’s Antiquities of Canterbury (1640), Dugdale’s Antiquities of 
Warwickshire (1656), King’s Vale Royal of England (1656), Burton’s Description of 
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Leicestershire (1657), Thoroton’s Antiquities of Nottinghamshire (1677), and Kennet’s 
Parochial Antiquities of Ambrosden (1695). Sir Richard also possessed a copy of Dugdale’s 
Monasticon Anglicanum, published in three volumes between 1655 and 1673 and widely 
recognised as marking a turning point in the study of charters. His book on judicial 
antiquities, Origines Juridiciales (1666), may have been of particular interest to Sir Richard 
not least because of the account it gives of the history of the Inns of Court. 

A measure of the comprehensiveness of the collection can be made by looking at the sources 
cited by contemporary antiquarians who published topographical works. For example, 
Richard Newcourt, author of Repertorium Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londiniense is known to 
have referred to 38 printed sources, of which Sir Richard owned 25. The sources used by 
Thomas Cox, compiler of the Essex volume of Magna Britannia, ran to 36 publications, of 
which Sir Richard owned 17. No topographical work relating specifically to Suffolk had been 
printed before Sir Richard’s death but, as noted above, he did own a copy of Robert Ryece’s 
manuscript, ‘The Breviary of Suffolk’.” 

Apart from historical and topographical titles, the English history section contained much 
broadly political and parliamentary material, including a number of Prynne’s pamphlets 
published between 1627 and 1645. There were several anti-Catholic broadsides such as Sir 
Edward Hoby’s A Currey-Comb for a Cox-comb (1615) and Edward Gee’s Foot of the Snare 
(1624). There were two volumes of unspecified ‘Choice Tracts’ dated 1641 and another 
undated volume of tracts, as well as Cotton’s No Post from Heaven nor Hell of 1643 which 
was ‘bound up with other tracts’. Of the 21 titles specified in the sale catalogue and dating 
from the Civil War period, twelve can be found in the collection of George Thomason.* 
Examples include A Survey of that Seditious Libel called the Protestation (1641), Putney’s 
Projects or an Old Serpent in a New Form (1647) and No Sacriledge nor Sin to purchase 
Church Lands of Bishops (1659). It is likely that the four unspecified volumes of tracts would 
have contained more titles in common with Thomason’s collection. The fact that the 
bookseller’s catalogue described the two 1641 volumes as containing ‘Choice Tracts’ would 
suggest that such items were already being sought by bibliophiles. There was also a copy of 
the Leveller John Lilburne’s An Impeachment of High Treason against Oliver Cromwell ... and 
Ireton, published in August 1649. The library contained Ralegh’s The History of the World 
(1677), a work condemned by James I for being ‘too saucy in censuring princes’. In his preface 
Ralegh showed how a succession of English and continental monarchs allowed ambition to 
lead them into tyranny: ‘For those Kings, which have sold the blood of others at a low rate; 
have but made the Market for their own enemies, to buy of theirs at the same price’.*? Ralegh’s 
History had a strong appeal to the regicides. Taken as a whole from the outbreak of the 
Scottish revolt to the restoration of Charles II, the Civil War remained part of the experience 
— or near experience — of most educated Englishmen. It is not surprising, therefore, that Sir 
Richard owned the first three volumes of Rushworth’s Historical Collections (1682) as well 
as Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, published between 1702 
and 1704. 

Two works by political writers deserve mention: Sir Robert Filmer’s Observations 
Concerning the Original of Government in which he extended his earlier attack on consent 
theory, and Algernon Sidney’s Discourses Concerning Government, the only explicit 
seventeenth-century defence of ‘rebellion’. Filmer died in May 1653, little more than a year 
after the publication of the Observations, but it was the reappearance of his works in 1679 
during the exclusion crisis, and the publication of Patriarcha in 1680, that made him the target 
of Whig writers, most famously Locke but also James Tyrell and Sidney. The library contained 
a copy of the 1696 edition of Observations, and also of the Discourses which was finally 
published in 1698 some fifteen years after Sidney’s execution for treason. 
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The library held most of the important works of Gilbert Burnet, commencing with his 
Memoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton, finished in 1673 but not published until 1677. The 
History of the Reformation appeared in two volumes, the first in 1679 and the second in 
1681. Sir Richard was dead when the supplementary volume was published in January 1715 
and it was not acquired by his son. Burnet’s The History of the Rights of Princes in Disposing 
of Ecclesiastical Benefices and Church Lands (1682) was ostensibly written in defence of Louis 
XIV in his dispute with the pope over his claim to the temporalities of vacant sees, but in 
reality to defend his views on the state’s authority over the church. Some Letters, Containing 
an Account of what Seemed most Remarkable in Switzerland, Italy, etc (1687) was one of 
Burnet’s most popular works. Anti-Catholic in tone, the author’s ‘chief design was to lay open 
the misery of those who lived under an absolute government and a devouring superstition’.“” 
Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty Nine Articles of the Church of England must have been 
acquired by Richard Gipps, as the edition was published after his father’s death. It comes as 
no surprise that the library contained the Sermons (1695) of Burnet’s fellow latitudinarian, 
John Tillotson. Late in life Richard Gipps acquired his Works (1728). 

The next largest group was theology and divinity, 207 and 193 titles respectively, over a 
third in folio, some in multi-volume editions. The catalogue distinguished between ‘Libri 
Theologici’ which were all in Latin, or Latin and Greek, and ‘Divinity’, the vast majority of 
which were in English. Most of the former were in editions printed before 1660, and of the 
latter the majority were printed after that date. Almost a third of the books classified as 
divinity postdate Sir Richard’s death. Fourteen Bibles or New Testaments are included in the 
catalogue, with the majority in Greek or Latin as well as two polyglot editions. Only two are 
in English — one a Matthew Bible of 1541, the other Field’s 1660 folio edition, in two volumes, 
illustrated with engravings selected by Ogilby, and bound in ‘Turkey leather.’ When published, 
this lavish edition of the King James translation may have cost as much as £25 unbound, in 
the large paper version. 

Christian texts, all written before the end of the fourth century, included writings attributed 
to St Clement of Alexandria, St Cyprian’s plea for unity following the schism in north Africa, 
the account of the early history of the church by Eusebius, and the works of St Irenaeus 
written in defence of the faith against the animadversions of pagans and sceptics. Sir Richard 
owned works by St Augustine of Hippo as well as the Summa Theologica (1607) of the 
medieval scholastic theologian, St Thomas Aquinas. He also possessed a copy of De 
Imitatione Christi (1685) by the Christian mystic, Thomas A Kempis. The library contained 
studies of the Bible and works of biblical exegesis, notably of the Gospels and Epistles. 
Melanchthon’s Operum Omnium (1601) rubbed shoulders with works by St John 
Chrysostom, whose popularity in sixteenth-century England was unsurpassed by any other of 
the Fathers. Beyond Chrysostom, there was Martin Bucer and Bullinger on the Gospels. 

Contemporary theological works included Tractiones Theologicae (1582) and Novum 
Testamentum (1642) by Theodore Beza, Calvin’s associate and successor as leader of the Swiss 
Protestants. Catholic authors numbered Reynolds in response to the Calvinist William 
Whitaker, Regius professor of divinity at Cambridge; Cardinal Bellarmine, whose works were 
considered a cornerstone of Counter-Reformation polemic; and Clement Reyner, Benedictine 
abbot, historian and supporter of the English mission who, in 1626, published at Douai the 
Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia. Hooker’s defence of the Elizabethan church 
settlement, Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity (1666), complemented Pearson’s Exposition of 
the Creed (1702). There was one work, Diatriba de Divina Justitia (1653) by the theologian, 
independent minister and early proponent of toleration, John Owen. Sir Richard had 
corresponded with the French Protestant priest, Peter Allix, about the persecution of the 
Valdensians, so it is not surprising to find that he owned a copy of Allix’s Ecclesiastical 
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History of the Ancient Churches of Piedmont (1690). 

The miscellaneous category contained nearly 320 titles, of which about 40 were foreign 
histories. Examples included Francois Mézeray’s History of France (1683), Davies’s History 
of the Caribby Islands (1666), Rycaut’s History of the Turkish Empire (1680) and Kaempfer’s 
History of Japan (1727). There was a copy of Peter Heylyn’s Cosmography (1703), together 
with two copies of the German historian, Helvicus’s Theatrum Historicum ¢ Chronologicum 
(1662), the second in English translation (1687). From an earlier period the library contained 
Sebastian Miinster’s Cosmographia Universalis published in 1572. A similar number, more 
difficult to classify, included Boccalini’s political satire Advertisements from Parnassus (1669), 
Richard Head’s The Art of Wheedling (1675), The World Bewitch’d by the religious 
controversialist Balthasar Bekker (1695) and the deist John Toland’s Nazarenus, or Jewish, 
Gentile and Mahometan Christianity (1708). There were about 30 volumes of travel and 
exploration, notably Richard Hakluyt’s Voyages (1589), Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary (1617) 
and William Dampier’s New Voyage round the World (1703). Plays by authors such as 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Dryden, Etherege, Shadwell, Mrs Behn and Congreve shared space 
with Jeremy Collier, whose Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage 
(1698) excoriated Dryden and Congreve, among others, for profanity in stage dialogue and 
mockery of the clergy. The small number of poetry books included William Langland, 
Chaucer, Spencer, Cowley, Parnell and Steele, as well as several miscellanies. (Milton’s Political 
Works (1700) found a place in the collection, but none of his poetry.) A title search for the 
light literature described by Birrell failed to find any examples, other than Boccaccio’s 
Decameron (1590) in Italian. However the collection contained works by Petrarch and Tasso, 
again in Italian. A search for the bawdy and pornographic titles listed by Thompson failed to 
identify any such works." Contemporary reading was represented by Swift’s satire A Tale of 
the Tub (1711) and by Robinson Crusoe (1719). There are also a number of titles which could 
have been placed in other sections of the catalogue, such as dictionaries, classical texts and 
natural philosophy — perhaps reflecting ignorance or mistakes made by the compiler. 

Sir Richard owned a number of works by Francis Bacon, including the first and second parts 
of his philosophical system, given the general title of Instauratio Magna and left incomplete 
at his death in 1626. There were two copies of the Advancement of Learning, the first edition 
of 1605 and another of 1674. In this work Bacon attempted the systematic classification of 
all branches of knowledge. His Novum Organum, acquired in the first edition of 1620, set out 
to topple Aristotle who, in Bacon’s view, had done a great disservice to natural philosophy by 
making it subservient to his system of logic. The purpose of Novum Organum, in the words 
of its author, was ‘to equip the intellect for passing beyond’.* This entailed a definition and 
exposition of the inductive method. Other works outside the scope of Instauratio Magna 
included the Essays (1625), together with a copy of The History of the Reign of King Henry 
VI, written in just fourteen weeks, from June to October 1621, and published in the following 
year. 

About 280 titles fell into the broad category of ‘Libri Medici, Philosophici, Mathematici & 
Historia Naturalis’. The 100 or so medical titles comprised classical texts such as Dioscorides, 
Galen and Hippocrates as well as works by Paracelsus, van Helmont, Vesalius and his 
successor at Padua, Gabriele Falloppio. If Paracelsus and his follower van Helmont attempted 
to demonstrate that all vital processes were chemical, Vesalius and Falloppio engendered a 
new climate of medical enquiry based on close observation of human anatomy. Works by 
William Harvey, Thomas Willis and Richard Lower, three of the foremost physicians of the 
seventeenth century, vied with more recent publications including two works by Herman 
Boerhaave as well as Floyer’s popular Essay of Cold Bathing (1702), Cockburn’s Cure of 
Gonorrhoea (1715), and Benjamin Marten’s New Theory of Consumptions (1720). There 
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were contemporary pharmacopoeias and works on physic and surgery in Latin and English, 
as well as several midwifery titles listed in the French section. Sir Richard would have felt an 
obligation to own a selection of such medical works for the benefit of his immediate family 
and his wider range of dependants. This is reflected in the sale catalogues of other gentlemen’s 
libraries of this period. What is notable about his collection is the unusually large number of 
medical works (and the specialised content of some of them) compared with other 
contemporary libraries, a finding which is difficult to explain. Perhaps it simply reflected his 
broader interests in natural philosophy. 

Sir Richard owned ten of Robert Boyle’s 40 or so publications, including the first edition of 
his best known work, The Sceptical Chymist (1661). Amongst the other titles were his 
Experimental History of Colours (1663), The Origin of Forms and Qualities (1666) and 
Experiments about the Porosity of Bodies (1684). In his funeral sermon, Burnet said of his 
friend Boyle ‘His Design was only to find out Nature, to see into what Principles things might 
be resolved, and of what they were compounded and to prepare good Medicaments for the 
Bodies of Men’.* This might almost stand as a testament to the institutional continuity 
achieved by the Royal Society in its early years. It is perhaps surprising to find in the library 
a copy of the first edition of Newton’s Principia Mathematica (1687). Possibly as few as 300 
copies were printed and they had acquired considerable scarcity value before the second 
edition was published in 1713. The contents would have presented a tough intellectual 
challenge even to the most well informed amateur. Other members of the Royal Society were 
well represented with works by George Cheyne, John Collins, John Evelyn, Nehemiah Grew, 
William Petty, John Ray, John Wilkins and John Woodward. Sir Richard acquired Opera 
Philosophica (1664) by the French philosopher and mathematician René Descartes. He might 
have welcomed the Cartesian method of systematic doubt, but the Cartesian process of 
deductive argument ran counter to the inductive method championed by Boyle and his 
predecessor, Bacon. There was also one work by ‘the original scissors and paste man’, Pierre 
Gassendi.** Altogether a wide range of additional subjects was covered in this category, 
including botany, metallurgy, astronomy and astrology, meteorology, and husbandry. There 
were also a small number of practical works on cookery, veterinary medicine, falconry, 
horsemanship, map-making, navigation, surveying, trade and accounting, and warfare. 

The books on botany form a small but significant group. Ortus Sanitatis (undated but first 
published in the late fifteenth century) was an illustrated compendium of plants, animals and 
minerals with therapeutic properties, used by subsequent authors as ‘the mine from which 
they dug their semi-botanical treatises’.“© A later herbal was Abraham Munting’s De Vera 
Antiquorum Herba Britannica (1681), describing plants with medicinal properties and the 
formulations that could be prepared from them, illustrated with woodcuts. There was the 
1634 edition of Gerard’s Herbal, thoroughly revised with the addition of 800 new plants by 
Thomas Johnson, an indefatigable early seventeenth-century plant collector. Also by Johnson 
was Mercurius Britannicus (1634), an account of a plant hunting expedition with a group of 
fellow apothecaries. This work was the first step towards the composition of a British plant 
list. From an earlier period was Pena’s Stirpium Adversaria Nova (1570); he was one of the 
first writers to ask why plant populations from distant lands differed from his own. There 
were two books on the structure of plants, one of which, Nehemiah Grew’s Anatomy of Plants 
(1682), was not fully superseded as a reference work until the nineteenth century. Ownership 
of the three folio volumes of John Ray’s Historia Plantarum, published between 1686 and 
1704, suggests much more than a passing interest in plant identification and classification.” 
The first two volumes contained descriptions of over 6000 plants that Ray had found or had 
been sent by his botanical correspondents, and the third added another 10,000 plants mainly 
obtained from printed sources. There were no illustrations, due partly to the cost and partly 
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to the difficulties of obtaining accurate woodcuts. Finally, the most enigmatic book in the 
collection was a Book of Curious Plants with no author or date of publication. Was this a late 
medieval work with woodcuts of semi-mythological plants, or was it Sir Richard’s own 
herbarium? 

There were over 230 French titles and nearly 100 in Italian and Spanish. About three 
quarters of the French titles can be classified with reasonable confidence. Of these the largest 
group is history, followed by theology and natural philosophy, but most subject matters were 
represented, from travel accounts to geometry, and from dictionaries to treatises on 
fortification and midwifery. Amongst the titles whose authors are not identified in the 
catalogue are Le Labyrinthe d’Amour (1611), Prémont’s translation from Boccacio, and Les 
Amours de Psiché & de Cupidon (1703), a retelling by la Fontaine of the story of Cupid and 
Psyche set in contemporary Versailles. Both might be classified as light reading together with 
Les Aventures de Robinson Crusoe (1720). Amongst the titles in Italian are Machiavelli’s Arte 
della Guerra (undated) and Guicciardini’s Storia d’Italia (1604) and in Spanish Andres 
Ximenez’s Descripcion del Monasterio del Escorial (1681). 

The library contained two standard English books on musical theory, Morley’s Plaine and 
Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke (1608) and Simpson’s The Division Violist, or an 
Introduction to the Playing upon a Ground (1667). More surprising is the early work by the 
Italian theorist, composer and priest, Gafori, described as Laudensis Musicae Actiones but 
identified as Practica Musici, published in 1496. There were collections of music by Byrd, 
Tallis, Corelli, Purcell, Masciti and Pepusch. The music for strings suggests a male performer 
since women in this period did not play such instruments. The sets of opera arias would have 
been suitable for an amateur lady performer.* 

The early part of Sir Richard’s life coincided with the pioneer phase of classical architecture 
in England. Gentlemen began to acquire architectural books and some of them to include 
building among their recreations. Sir Richard possessed three editions of Vitruvius, in Italian 
(1521), in Latin with commentary (1567), and in English translation (1684). Alberti’s De Re 
Aedificatoria, written around 1450, was acquired in an English translation of 1553. There 
were two editions of Palladio’s I Quattro Libri dell’Architettura, in Italian (1616) and in 
English translation by the Venetian architect Giacomo Leoni (1728), the latter added by 
Richard Gipps. Palladio’s contemporary, Sebastiano Serlio, spent much of his professional life 
compiling a treatise on architecture. The library contained a copy of his Regole Generale di 
Architettura in an edition of 1544. It was the first of six books to appear in Serlio’s lifetime. 
A seventh, based on his collected papers, was published in Frankfurt in 1574. The library 
contained a copy of the seven books, I Sette Libri dell’Architettura (1584), destined to exercise 
a profound influence on the development of English architecture. In addition there were 
works by Vincenzo Scamozzi, Giacomo da Vignola and the French artist and print maker, 
Abraham Bosse. 

The library held works by Erasmus, Montaigne and Sir Thomas Browne. Taking Erasmus 
first, there were two copies of Novum Testamentum, Lat @ Gr (1527 and 1544), Opera 
(1580), Adagia (1629), Historia Eccelesiastica (1623) and Evangelium (1645). His best- 
known work, Encomium Moriae (The Praise of Folly), a satire on theologians and the church, 
was one of the books that led inexorably to Martin Luther and the Reformation. There were 
two editions of Montaigne’s Essais, one in French (1657) and the other in English (1685), 
probably in the new translation of Charles Cotton. Sir Richard owned a copy of Religio 
Medici (1682), Sir Thomas Browne’s statement of ‘the religion of a physician’. The library also 
contained a copy of his Pseudodoxia Epidemica or Vulgar Errors acquired by Sir Richard in 
the revised, augmented third edition of 1658. Richard Gipps acquired Browne’s Posthumous 
Works (1712). To these names might be added the Renaissance polymath Joseph Scaliger, the 
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French thinker Jean Bodin, and the scholar and historian Polydore Vergil, all of whom were 
represented in the collection. 

In addition to the 333 titles printed after his father’s death, Richard Gipps may have bought 
other books printed before 1708. Nearly three quarters of the post-1708 volumes were in 
‘octavo et infra’, perhaps reflecting a trend towards publishing books in a smaller format. The 
group to which he added the largest number, a total of 88, was ‘miscellanies’. This covered a 
very wide range of subjects, including memoirs and travel books, plays and poetry, and 
contemporary history. Amongst other works, he acquired John Locke’s Treatise on Coin 
(1718) and Works (1727), Richardson’s Discourse on Painting (1719), the ‘large Paper’ 
edition of Ben Jonson’s Works (1716), four volumes of The Tatler (1728) and Essex’s Art of 
Dancing (1710). He added 78 titles on English history (including numerous volumes on 
contemporary politics and parliamentary affairs), 65 on divinity and theology, and 10 in the 
broad category of ‘Physick, Mathematics, Trade, Husbandry & Gardening’, with a scattering 
in the other categories. To this must be added 39 books in French, including three works by 
Bernard de Fontenelle, La Bruyére’s translation of Les Caractéres de Theophraste (with Les 
Caractéres ou les Moeurs de ce Siécle appended) (1701) and a first edition of Montesquieu’s 
Lettres Persanes of 1721. He also acquired Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnaire Historique et Critique 
(1715) in the second, revised and enlarged edition, first published in 1702. All four authors 
mark the early phase of the European Enlightenment. 

Richard added four volumes concerning the work of justices of the peace. This may suggest 
that he had no training in legal matters, or that his needs were met by what was already in the 
library. He added to his father’s extensive holding of the works of the Dutch statesman and 
jurist, Hugo Grotius, with the purchase of De Jure Belli ac Pacis (1720). He also purchased a 
copy in English of Sir John Fortescue’s De Laudibus Legum Anglia (1714), drafted between 
1468 and 1471 and described by that great proponent of English common law, Sir Edward 
Coke, as ‘worthy to be written in letters of gold for the weight and worthiness thereof’.” 


It was the death of Richard Gipps in 1728 that brought about the final dispersal of the library. 
Extensive searches have failed to reveal the circumstances of his death, or the date and place 
of his burial, and no will has been found. Nine children were baptised at Brockley, seven of 
whom died under the age of three. Richard lived in straitened circumstances, almost certainly 
in rented property, and presumably his widow, Elizabeth, decided to raise funds by selling her 
husband’s books and manuscripts. There is no information on how she closed with Thomas 
Green or what he might have paid for the collection. Elizabeth Gipps was buried at 
Chevington, Suffolk on 28 January 1747/8. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER COLLECTIONS 


Comparison has been made with the sale and other catalogues of the libraries of a range of 
contemporaries of widely differing backgrounds. These are Sir Norton Knatchbull 
(1602-1685), MP and biblical scholar; Sir Thomas Browne (1606-1682), physician and 
author, and Dr Edward Browne (1644-1708), physician and traveller; Sir Charles Cotterell 
(1654-1710), courtier and translator; Revd Thomas Plume (1630-1704), archdeacon of 
Rochester and educational benefactor; and Anthony Wood (1632-1695), antiquary and 
historian of Oxford University and its alumni. The Browne library was largely the achievement 
of Sir Thomas, though of the dated titles about one fifth of the total was published after his 
death, including nearly 150 volumes in French. The Cotterell collection was probably amassed 
by Sir Charles senior (1615-1701) rather than his son, who was indolent and died debt-ridden 
in 1710, and it reflects the father’s interest in civil and canon law.°*° 
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Sale and other catalogues were compiled in different ways and for different purposes by 
individuals whose expertise ranged from that of avid collector to bookseller’s clerk. The sale 
catalogue of the library of Robert Streater (1624-1680) included an unspecified number of 
books ‘from another eminent gentleman’. This suggests that there was nothing to prevent a 
bookseller from adding extra volumes to a catalogue without specifying the source. While the 
libraries of Anthony Wood and Thomas Plume have survived largely intact, and can be the 
subject of critical analysis, the others are only known through the less than ideal medium of 
their respective bookseller’s catalogues. 


Even allowing for these limitations, there are noticeable differences between the collections as 
shown in the table.*! 


Subject Kn Br Gi Pl Wd Gi 
Total 1525 2457 1614 5803 6758 2229 
Theology/divinity 36% 13% 19% 52% 18% 18% 
History/biography 6% 9% 8% 4% 34% 29% 
Natural philos/maths &c 2% 10% 2% 3% 1% 6% 
Medicine 1% 20% 2% 2% 1% 5% 
Classical literat. 5% 7% 6% 1% 1% 5% 
Law 3% 1% 11% 2% 2% 4% 
Geography/travel 1% 5% 4% 1% 2% 1% 
Trade/agriculture <1% <1% 1% <1% 1% 2% 


Cotterell and Plume, for example, acquired far fewer medical books but, of those that they 
did own, the majority were also found in Sir Richard’s library, presumably because they were 
popular and practical works. Knatchbull, as would be expected of a biblical scholar, 
accumulated numerous works on theology and divinity, but he also had titles from all the 
other categories represented at Great Whelnetham. Plume’s collection strongly favoured 
theology and divinity, but natural philosophy, astronomy, medicine, travel, poetry and plays 
were all represented. Wood’s library reflected his principal interest in the history of Oxford 
University; most of his theological works concerned the structure, government and liturgy of 
the Church of England, and the clergy. He was particularly interested in the controversies that 
might involve Oxford people. He also had an extensive collection of printed ephemera not 
found in any of the other collections. The preponderance of medical and scientific titles in the 
Browne library would be expected of an eminent physician with close ties to the Royal Society. 
As well as the classics, Sir Thomas acquired the prose and poetry of his own time. No doubt 
Edward Browne accumulated many of the numerous works on travel but Sir Thomas owned 
and read many of them himself. 


CONCLUSION 


It is difficult to go beyond the general conclusion that educated gentlemen of the seventeenth 
century owned broadly similar categories of books and that Sir Richard was no exception. 
Though the essential components of their libraries may have differed little, differences can be 
found which reflect the particular interests, needs and purposes of the owner. Most collections 
would have been made for private study, but it is clear that some were not. Revd Thomas 
Plume’s books were initially intended for his own use, but towards the end of his life he 
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conceived the plan to create a library to bequeath to Maldon, the town where he was born, 
for the use of ‘gentlemen and scholars’ as well as local clergy.” Another factor that might 
influence an individual’s choice of books was the ease of access to another gentleman’s library 
for reference, or even loan, a practice that seems to have been more widespread than is 
generally recognised. Access to a university or college library might also determine the needs 
of a particular collector. Anthony Wood, who shared Sir Richard’s interest in genealogy, 
owned very few of the antiquarian works found at Great Whelnetham, presumably because 
Wood could find what he needed in the Bodleian or in college libraries. On the other hand he 
did own 29 works on heraldry of which Sir Richard owned only three.** Wood may have felt 
that he needed to have these works readily to hand to serve his all consuming interest in 
Oxford authors, their ancestry, connections and descent. 

As a purchaser of books Sir Richard suffered a considerable disadvantage: he could not 
afford to spend as he pleased. Though he appears to have spent freely at the Ailesbury sale in 
1687, he may not have been able to do so again. Yet in his lifetime he accumulated a relatively 
large library particularly rich in antiquarian authors, a powerful instrument of reference for 
someone with ambitions in the field of topography and genealogy. The specialised works of 
Anglo-Saxon scholarship reflect the awakening of interest in this language and its growing 
relevance to the study of early English history. The relatively large proportion of works on 
natural philosophy and in particular botany, suggests that this was another area of endeavour. 
: It has already been suggested that the unusually large number of medical books may simply 
have represented an extension of his interest in natural philosophy. It is notable that certain 
subjects were absent from his library. There was almost no light literature, no ephemera, very 
little contemporary fiction or poetry, and few plays. For the most part this was an 
accumulation of learned works rather than a collection of general resort. 
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1 Sir William Boothby, first baronet (1637-1707) of Broadlow Ashe and Ashbourne Hall, Derbyshire, 
landowner and bibliophile (Beal 1997, 352). 

2 BL, S.C.445(2); BL, MIC B 896/6579. 

3. The catalogue entries for the incunabula are a) Russinus. Lat. Venet. 1497; b) Sanctarum peregrinationum 
in Montem Sion &c cum fig. Franc. 1490; c) Fasciculus Temporum. Lond. 1488; d) Chrysostomi Sermones 
1480; e) Tulii. Epistolae Familiares. 1487; f) Tit. Livii. Historia Romanae. 1480; g) The Grand Coutumier 
of Normandie. First Ed. very scarce. 1493; h) Franchini Gafori. Laudensis Musicae Actiones. 1497; i) Les 
Calendriers des Bergiers. Livre tres ancient & rare; j) A curious Collection of Poems printed by Will. 
Caxton, undated; k) Sabellici. Historia Veneta. Ven. 1497; 1) Etymologicon Graec. Ven. 1497. 

4 The personal account book of Thomas Martin (1697-1771) shows that he bought ‘a parcell of Books of 
Mr Gipps at Bury’ for 11 shillings on 22 March 1725/6. Though there were two other financial transactions 
with Gipps later that year, they do not seem to have been book purchases. (SROB, HD 1408/1). 

5 Coates and Jenson 1997, 239; McKitterick 1991, 47. 

6 Blatchly 2004, [http://www.oxforddnb.com/view/article/10767, accessed 12 Feb 2014]; Baines 2007, 24; 

Fawcett 1971, 6. 

Strype 1822, ii, 449. 

Birkby 1977, 114. 

Wainwright 1991, 15 et seq. 

10 Watson 1966, 55. 

11 BL, Harleian MS 3873. 
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These appear to be Thomas Russ, George Yorkington, Richard Hawksbee and Joseph Stock. 
Ryece dedicated his 1618/19 Breviary to Sir Robert Crane of Chilton, Suffolk. It was edited and published 
by Lord Francis Hervey in 1902. See Harlow 1970 for further details. 
Harlow 1973, 64-67. 
Beadle 2004, 48; St John’s College, Cambridge, Dd.9.10. The ten manuscripts listed were a) Historia 
Anglicana Heroico Carmine Conscripta authore Joannes Herdo (folio); b) Candidus Decembris super 
novam Politiae Platonis ad Ducem Glocestriensum (folio); c) Scriptorum antiquorum Angliae &c Catalogus 
(quarto); d) Collecta quaedam Historica de gestis Anglorum (quarto); e) Henrici VII Receptio Maximiliani 
& Caroli ejus filij (quarto); f) Hartwelli Abra. Carmine in adventum Reginae Eliz. ad Cantab. (quarto); g) 
Biblia Sacra Latino Carmine (octavo); h) Trattato del regno d’Irlandia alla Reina Eliz por Gio Portinari 
(folio); i) Livre des requestes des Armes de France & d’Angleterre (folio); j) St Jerome’s Epistle to 
Demetriade, that had vowed Chastity, with notes upon several Texts of Scripture (quarto). 
Ker 1983, iii, 512. 
Christie’s has a photocopy of the Patteson sale catalogue, an original of which is in the Grolier Library in 
New York. The MSS identified as previously purchased by Sir Richard at the earl of Ailesbury’s sale in 1687 
were items a) f) and h) listed in endnote 6. It is interesting to note that two of the MSS, items d) and g) 
above, purchased by Sir Richard at this sale had come to Ailesbury from William Cecil’s library (probably 
by inheritance), and that item a) was dedicated to Cecil and might possibly have come from his library. 
Evidence that he had visited the D’Ewes library on at least two occasions is found in BL, Harleian MS 4626, 
fols 225-37; BL, Sloane MS 970, fol. 1. 
Bodleian, Tanner MS 24, fol. 102; Watson 1966, 67-68. Proposals for a new catalogue of the Bodleian MSS 
date from 1691/2. Edward Bernard was appointed its editor by autumn 1692, but in the event used an 
existing catalogue with only minor revisions. By the end of 1693 the scope of the Catalogi Manuscriptorum 
Angliae et Hiberniae (known as the Great Catalogue) had been extended to include MSS in Oxford and 
Cambridge college libraries, but by this stage Bernard was too infirm to do more than work on the 
introduction and index. The prime mover was Arthur Charlett, assisted by Edmund Gibson, White Kennett 
and Thomas Tanner. Though the title page of the Great Catalogue was dated 1697 its publication was 
further delayed until November 1698 by the earlier decision to extend its scope to include MSS in private 
collections in England and Ireland (Hunt 1953, xxv—xxxv; Simpson 1935, 189-94; Sharpe 2005, 383-86). 
The evidence that it was Le Neve who provided Bernard with the list of the D’Ewes MSS is found in a 
letter to Tanner dated 28 January 1696/7. Le Neve had just heard of Bernard’s death and was anxious that 
his list of the D’Ewes MSS should not be lost, and that it should be returned to him in due course. Though 
Watson concluded that Bodleian Rawlinson MS D.888 was a later copy made from the D’Ewes entry in the 
Great Catalogue, it is more probable that it is the original manuscript which Le Neve sent to Bernard and 
which was subsequently edited by Tanner for publication. (Bodleian, Tanner MS 24, fol. 102; Watson 1966, 
69; Nichols 1818, iii, 409). 
Watson 1966, 55, 56, 64, 315. Revd Cox Macro (1683-1767) was an enthusiastic collector of MSS from 
various sources, including Spelman, D’Ewes and (directly or indirectly) from Gipps. His collection passed 
to his daughter Mary (d. 1785) who married William Staniforth of Sheffield. Some of the MSS eventually 
found their way into the vast collection of Sir Thomas Phillips (1792-1872) but a larger portion was 
inherited by the Staniforths’ niece Elizabeth. In 1781 she had married John Patteson of Norwich who, in 
May 1819, was obliged by his financial difficulties to sell his picture collection. In the following year he 
sold 139 volumes of manuscripts by private contract, stipulating a minimum price of 1000 guineas. 41 of 
these were bought by Dawson Turner (1775-1858) for £700. These were auctioned by Puttick and Simpson 
in June 1859. The other 98 volumes (containing the majority of the medieval material) were bought by 
Hudson Gurney (d. 1864) and remained in his family until their sale in 1936. Turner and Gurney were 
partners in the same bank, as well as close friends, and must have acted together in the 1820 purchase of 
the Patteson MSS (Munby 1962, 37-38; Nichols 1815, 359-65; Watson 1966, 64; Goodman 2007, 105-8; 
Moore 1988, 40-47). At least one item (the Norwich Castle MS) was retained in 1820 by John Patteson 
and remained in his family until the C20. Madden’s journal suggests that in November 1842 Patteson’s 
grandson may have been trying to sell other MSS that had been held back from the 1820 sale (Rogers 1980, 
endnote 130). 
V&A, Forster MS 147; Watson 1966, 65, 225. 
Strype 1820, 60. A number of copies of the MS have been located. One, in the Derbyshire Record Office 
(D 258/34/25/1) appears to have been owned by a Derbyshire family since the mid seventeenth century, so 
is very unlikely to have been Strype’s source. Another is in Cambridge University Library (Gg.3.34) and 
bears the bookplate of the Royal Library. This was the library of John Moore (1646-1714), successively 
bishop of Norwich and Ely, purchased after his death by George I and presented to the university in 1715. 
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There are other copies in the British Library (Add. MSS 4149, 48023, 48047 and 46366) as well as a 
photocopy (RP 4683/2) of an exported MS deposited under Government Export Regulations. It has not 
been possible to establish which, if any, of these was the source used by Strype. Further copies are scattered 
amongst other public and private collections. 

Nichols 1818, 3, 435. John Tanner was Thomas Tanner’s younger brother. He was collecting information 
for the revised second edition of the latter’s Notitia Monastica which was published in 1744. The recipient 
of the letter, James Burrough, was a noted architect and a fellow (and later master) of Caius College, 
Cambridge. Burrough was a cousin of Tom Martin, and made generous provision for him in his will. The 
authors are grateful to Sarah Steggles for elucidating the relationship between the Burrough and Martin 
families. 

Tanner 1744, unpaginated entries for Blythburgh, and Dandy’s Almshouses, Ipswich. 

Bodleian MS 47899, fols 70, r&v, 711; inf. from Bodleian librarian. 

SROI, HD 695. This MS appears to be the first part of a larger manuscript collection which passed to 
Hudson Gurney’s descendant, John Henry Gurney of Keswick Hall, Norfolk. It was catalogued as ‘xxi 
Miscellanea’ by the Historical Manuscripts Commission in 1891. It is not known how this part came into 
the ownership of Suffolk County Council. The rest of ‘xxi Miscellania’ has not been traced. 

BL, Add. MS 20695. 

Sir Francis Palgrave (1788-1861) historian, archivist, and Deputy Keeper of the Public Records from 1838 
to 1861, had married Dawson Turner’s second daughter, Elizabeth, in 1823. It might be thought that he 
would have taken a particular interest in a manuscript which could have come from the same source as part 
of his father-in-law’s collection. The inadequacy of his description is disappointing. 

The letter describes the reason for the proposed sale ‘as believing I shall not be in a capacity to understand 
all these languages’. Clearly this was not Henry VIII’s ‘Great Bible’ of 1540 but one of the polyglot editions, 
possibly the great ‘Biblia Sacra Polyglotta’ edited by Brian Walton and printed in six large folio volumes in 
London between 1654 and 1657. Oliver Cromwell donated £1000 towards the project, as well as lifting 
the duty on the paper which was imported from France. Subscribers paid £10 for the six volumes. In all, 
there were translations in nine different languages, though no single volume had more than seven. 

TNA, PCC PROB 11/905; SROB, FL 541/13/4; Young 2008, 472-73. 

SROB, Acc. 448. 

Pembroke College Library classmark 7.14.53; inf. from Pembroke College librarian. 

Axtell 1968, 268. 

The authors are grateful to Kate and John Hayward for their expert advice on the classical works. 
Pearson 2010, 1-2. 

Quoted in McKisack 1971, 44. 

Powell 1993,163; Cox 1716, 649-736. 

Fortescue 1908, 1, 6, 8, 131, 184, 257, 341, 392, 565, 677, 763; 2, 38, 82, 94, 177. 

Hammond 1986, 131. 

Quoted in Greig 2004. 

Birrell 1991, 113-31; Thompson 1979, 203-5. 

Purver 1967, 28. 

Hunter 1994, 55. 

Munby 1977, 51-52. 

Sobol 2007, 161, quoting Newton’s biographer, Richard S. Westfall. 

Trimen and Dyer 1869, 364. 

Further evidence of Sir Richard’s interest in botany is demonstrated by his donation to Revd Adam Buddle, 
botanist and reader at Gray’s Inn, of a specimen of coralline algae which he had collected from St George’s 
Island, Cornwall. Buddle’s herbarium which included Sir Richard’s specimen was later acquired by Sir Hans 
Sloane and is now in the Natural History Museum (HS 114, fol. 2). 

The authors are grateful to Olive Baldwin and Thelma Wilson for their helpful analysis of these texts and 
scores. 

Quoted in Ives 2004, [http://www.oxforddnb.com/view/article/9945, accessed 12 Feb 2014]. 

Details of these collections are found in Bullord 1698 (for Knatchbull); Finch 1986 (for the Brownes); ERO, 
D/DU 161/384/1 (for Cotterell); Deed 1959 (for Plume); Kiessling 2002 (for Wood); and ERO, D/DU 
161/384/2 (for Streater). 

The different interests, needs and purposes of the collectors studied here are broadly reflected in the 
proportion of titles in the various categories listed in the table. The percentages have been rounded up or 
down to the nearest whole number. Where there is an overlap between subjects, books have been allotted 
to the principal category. A significant number in each collection did not fit easily into any defined category; 
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while no attempt has been made to classify these, they have been counted in the overall totals for the 
purpose of calculating the percentages. In the case of the Plume library, it was found more convenient to 
use the printed catalogue (Deed 1959) which has now been superseded by a more comprehensive electronic 
version. 

52 Petchey 2004, 24-25. 

53 Kiessling 2002, 706. 
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THE ROUGHAM ESTATE AND ROUGHAM HALL 


by SIR GEORGE AGNEW, JAMES BETTLEY and EDWARD MARTIN 


1. THE ROUGHAM ESTATE 
by Edward Martin 


THE MANORIAL HISTORY given by W.A. Copinger in his Manors of Suffolk is 
unfortunately confused and does not correctly explain how the existing estate came into 
being.’ Around 1005 an Anglo-Saxon thegn named Ulfketel gave his estate at Rucham to Bury 
St Edmunds Abbey and it continued with the abbey down to the Reformation.’ Subsequently 
the manor was acquired by the Drury family, who were already seated in Rougham by the 
fourteenth century, holding the sub-manors of Netherplase (Rougham Place) and Lawneys by 
knight service from the abbey. The male line of the family came to an end with the death of 
Roger Drury in 1634, and in 1645 his nephew Robert Wells (son of his sister Elizabeth and 
William Wells, rector of Rougham 1620-35) sold the Rougham Place part of his inheritance 
to Sir Jeffrey Burwell (1606-84), a Suffolk-born London lawyer who was already residing in 
Rougham by 1640.* By 1674 Burwell’s Rougham Place was a substantial house with twenty 
hearths. Wells, however, retained the part later known as Rougham Old Hall, which went on 
his death in 1660 to his under-age daughter Susan. In 1665 she married Captain Augustine 
Skottowe, a Norwich merchant, and soon afterwards, in 1668, they sold this part for £3000 
to Roger Kerington (1633-1703), a mercer of Bury St Edmunds, who had been a witness to 
Wells’s will in 1658.4 

Kerington came from a family of Suffolk yeomen and clothiers, but they liked to maintain 
that they were ‘extracted from an Antient Family of Gentry’ seated at Kedington Hall near 
Haverhill, and they increasingly tended to give their surname as Kedington rather than 
Kerington.*’ Roger had, however, achieved sufficient wealth and status to be listed, as an 
esquire with an estate of £800, among those to be created Knights of the Royal Oak in 1660 
— but unfortunately for him this order of chivalry never came into being. He was taxed on an 
eleven-hearth property in Rougham in 1674, served as sheriff of Suffolk in 1690 and was 
buried from Rougham Hall in 1703. Roger’s heirs were his sisters — Ann (1634-1717), Judith 
(c. 1636-1717) and Martha (1643-1719). Martha married John Westhropp of Bury and left 
an only surviving daughter Martha (d. 1767) who married John Cooke esq. of Bury (d. 1739). 
In 1735 it was recorded that in Rougham, as well as ‘one seat called the Place’ there was 
‘Another good Mansion being the seat of John Cooke, Esq.’.’ The Cookes’ daughter Ann (c. 
1709-76) married, in 1755, the Revd Dr Gerard Neden, rector of Rougham from 1723 until 
his death in 1768. Anne had no children and she willed her estate to her young cousin, the 
Revd Roger Kedington (1750-1818). 

Roger was the son of a country lawyer in Sudbury and after graduating from Cambridge he 
entered the church, serving first as a curate at Hartest, and then had brief spells as the rector 
of Little Chishill in Essex (1774-75), rector of Market Weston in Suffolk (1789-94), vicar of 
Felpham in Sussex (1794), and finally as prebend of Louth in Lincoln Cathedral (1796-1801). 
His lukewarm commitment to his calling was said to have been due to ‘not getting the 
preferment he expected from B[isho]p Tomline (a connection)’ and as a result ‘he exchanged 
his black coat for a blue one and would not be addressed as Reverend’.’ Sir George Pretyman 
Tomline, 5th baronet, bishop of Lincoln 1787-1820, was indeed a ‘connection’ of Roger’s — 
they were the same age, both were educated in the Bury St Edmunds Grammar School and 
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both went on to Cambridge, and George’s brother John even married Roger’s sister Anne in 
1784. Roger clearly expected more results from such a close connection! He was, however, 
said to be ‘much attached to agricultural pursuits’ and was a friend of the noted agricultural 
writer Arthur Young.* Roger’s main agricultural interest appears to have centred on the 
advantages of oxen over horses for ploughing, and he published several papers on this 
subject.’ And it is from Young that we learn a bit more about Roger’s character. In December 
1809 Young wrote: ‘Sir Thomas Gage ... is in Kedingtons house at Rougham [i.e. renting the 
Hall]; Kedington is gone into his Cottage,'? and is now again the Reverend, and _ his 
Shepherdess sent about her business’ and adds ‘Kedington called on me in the morning, the 
present Reverend, and took the name of God in vain five times in a quarter of an hour; nor is 
a man in the smallest degree, less respected for such opinions; but he is liked the better for 
them. This utter deadness in every thing that respects religion is the great curse of this 
vicinity’.'' To explain the ‘shepherdess’ reference one needs to explore the Revd Roger’s 
complex marital (and non-marital) history. 

In 1774 he married Jane Butts, the granddaughter of Bishop Butts of Ely, but she died a year 
later having given birth to a daughter, Jane Judith. He married secondly, in 1786, Elizabeth 
Brundish, the daughter of a Norfolk clergyman, but she died childless in 1808. He married 
thirdly, in 1813, Susanna Russell, the widowed sister of Lord Berners, but they seem to have 
been living apart by the time of her death in 1818. But in between his second and third wives 
he seems to have had a dalliance with Sarah Balls, a young woman from Bardwell. She was 
married off to a miller named Thomas Eagle in 1813 and in his will of 1818 Roger made 
sizeable bequests to the two ‘natural children’ of Sarah Eagle - £4000 to Sarah Martin (b. 
1808) and £2000 to John Martin (b. 1810). The use of Martin as a surname for the children 
is not directly explained, but it was Roger’s mother’s maiden name. John went on to establish 
a successful farming family in Barmer, Norfolk, having 900 acres and employing 37 labourers 
by 1851. There can be little doubt that Sarah Balls was the shepherdess sent on her way in 
1809 (and equally doubtless she was pregnant at the time). 

Roger did, however, apply himself successfully to his estate. In 1791 he added Battalies 
Farm with 323a and in 1808 he was involved in a tripartite partition and settlement of the 
estate of Sir Charles Davers, the 6th and last baronet, who had died in 1806.” The other 
parties to this were the marquess of Bristol (Davers’s nephew and heir-at-law) and Robert 
Rushbrooke (who had exchanged his Little Saxham estate with the marquess of Bristol for the 
Rushbrooke estate, and whose son Robert had married one of Sir Charles’s numerous 
illegitimate children). Roger emerged from this with 1280 acres in Rougham and the 
neighbouring parishes of Rushbrooke, Beyton, Hessett, Bradfield St George, Thurston, 
Tostock, Great Barton and Drinkstone. Not long afterwards he was one of the principal 
promoters of the enclosure of 1054 acres in the parish of Rougham under a Parliamentary Act 
of 1813." In the same year he achieved a major coup by purchasing the manors of Rougham, 
Lawneys and Nether Place alias Nether Hall, with the mansion called Rougham Place for 
£26,000 from Edward Bouverie of Delapré Abbey, Northamptonshire, and his wife 
Catherine." By this transaction he had managed to re-unite most of the old Drury estate in 
Rougham. The Rougham Place estate had been sold in the 1680s by the Burwell heirs to Sir 
Robert Davers, 1st baronet, newly arrived from Barbados in the West Indies with a fortune 
made from his sugar plantations. His son, another Sir Robert, acquired the neighbouring but 
grander Rushbrooke estate in 1703 and then sold his Rougham Place estate to his son-in-law 
Clement Corrance. Catherine Bouverie was Clement’s great-granddaughter and heir. In 1815 
Roger employed the surveyor Richard Payne of Bury St Edmunds to produce a sumptuous 
atlas of his enlarged Rougham estate, which includes an elevation drawing of the house then 
known as Rougham Hall, but later as the ‘Old Hall’ (Fig. 156). Now demolished, its site lies 
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FIG. 156 — Rougham ‘Old’ Hall, as depicted in the atlas of estate maps commissioned by Roger Kedington 
from Richard Payne in 1815 (courtesy of the Rougham Estate Trust). 


on the south side of the Rougham Hall Nurseries complex on the A14 road, from which the 
remains of an avenue of lime trees stretches southward towards Rougham church. In 1816 
Roger leased this house, then the main one on the estate, for three years to George Battye esq. 
of Kensington, Middlesex.’ 

On Roger’s death in 1818, the Rougham estate passed to his only legitimate daughter, Jane 
Judith (1775-1845), who had married, in 1794, Philip Bennet of Tollesbury Lodge in Essex 
and Widcombe House in Somerset. It was this couple who, by 1821, were employing the 
architect Thomas Hopper to build them a new mansion in a part of the estate that had been 
just a plantation of trees in 1815 (Fig. 157). Philip was sheriff of Suffolk in 1821, and one 
might think that the new mansion was born out of his desire to proclaim his new status in 
Suffolk society — but, curiously, his coat-of-arms is absent from the new building. The only 
arms visible are on the two-storey bay window on the south side and these relate only to his 
wife’s ancestry — at the apex is a shield with the Kedington crest (a crowned demi-lion holding 
in its right paw a cuttelax or cutlass (see Fig. 158) and across the middle are six shields: (from 
left to right) 1. invisible under ivy, but probably Butts, for Jane Judith’s mother; 2. Martin of 
Barrards Hall in Whatfield (for her grandmother); 3. Brinkley of Lawshall (great- 
grandmother); 4. Burlz of Depden (great-x2-grandmother); 5. Copinger of Buxhall (great-x3- 
grandmother); 6. Brage of Raydon (another great-x3-grandmother). The overwhelming 
Kedington flavour to the heraldry raises a suspicion that the building was actually 
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FIG. 157 — Mid 19"-century engraving of Rougham ‘New’ Hall (courtesy of C. Hawkins). 
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FIG. 158 — The Kedington crest on the apex of the bay window on the south side 
of Rougham Hall with, inset, the arms of Roger Kedington from his 1815 estate atlas. 
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commissioned (?and started) by the Revd Roger before his death in 1818; Tudor-Gothic 
would probably have been very much to his taste. 

It is also possible that the new mansion was intended primarily for the Bennets’ eldest son, 
another Philip (1795-1866) who was married in 1823, for the census of 1841 records the 
young couple as the residents of the ‘New Hall’, while Philip senior was in the ‘Old Hall’ with 
two of his younger sons, but an absent wife; for whatever reason, Jane Judith was living in 
London at her death in 1845. Philip senior was still in the Old Hall in 1851 and he was 
probably still there at his death in 1853. In 1861 it was occupied by Charles Barker, the farm 
bailiff, and he was still there in 1881, but in one of the Old Hall Cottages, which suggests that 
the Old Hall had either been demolished or subdivided. In 1851 the New Hall was unoccupied 
except for a small group of servants; in 1861 it was being lived in by the recently married 
Major Philip Bennet (1837-75) and his heir was born there in 1862. But in 1871 he and his 
family were living in Percy Lodge in Ryde, Hampshire, and the New Hall only seems to have 
been occupied by the family of Charles Frost, an agricultural labourer, and they were recorded 
in lonely occupation in 1881 as well. But it does seem that the Hall was being let, from at least 
1875, to a William Morris esq.,'° who is listed at the Hall in the Kelly’s Directories for 1875 
and 1879, and in Pawsey’s Ladies Fashionable Directory for 1883. 1883 saw a changeover of 
rental to Mr Spencer Brunton, a London stockbroker who is listed at the Hall in the Kelly’s 
Directories for 1883, 1888 and 1892 (his daughter was the Edwardian actress Enid Spencer 
Brunton). 

In 1893 the last Philip Bennet (1862-1913) sold Rougham Hall and the estate to Edwin 
James Johnstone (1872-1946), the wealthy young son of James Johnstone, editor of The 
Standard. A year later he married Marion Ada Yeo, the stepdaughter of Professor George 
Henslow (the son of the Revd Professor John Stevens Henslow of Cambridge and Hitcham, 
the tutor and lifelong friend of Charles Darwin and the excavator of the Roman burial 
mounds on the Rougham estate in 1843-44). Described as a ‘great aviculturist’, she was the 
first to both keep and breed the Mikado Pheasant and the Mount Apo Lorikeet (named 
Trichoglossus johnstoniae in her honour).'’ To aid this interest a substantial group of aviaries 
was added to the north of the Hall complex by 1904. Additions were also made to the original 
building and to the gardens, including the stone balustrade on the terrace on the south side of 
the Hall (Figs. 159 and 160). The upgraded gardens were felt to be worthy of an article in The 
Gardeners’ Chronicle (24 Oct. 1896, pp. 491-92). But Johnstone’s interest in the property was 
short-lived and in 1904 he sold it to George William Agnew (1852-1941), a partner in the 
firm of Thomas Agnew and Sons, fine art dealers and publishers of London. Agnew almost 
immediately commissioned extensions to the Hall from the London architect John Macvicar 
Anderson. In 1912 Agnew succeeded his father as the 2nd baronet and served as sheriff of 
Suffolk in 1922. In September 1940 Sir George, then aged eighty-eight, was in the house when 
it was hit by a German bomb (see below). Luckily he survived but the house was ruined and 
remains in that state today. Sir George’s great-grandson, another Sir George, has recently set 
up the Rougham Estate Trust to care for the estate for the future. 
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FIG. 160 — A room inside Rougham Hall (marked as ‘Dining Room’ on the plan in Fig. 161) 
from the sale catalogue of 1904 (courtesy of the Rougham Estate Trust). 
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2. ROUGHAM HALL 
by James Bettley 


Philip Bennet’s architect for the new Rougham Hall was Thomas Hopper (1776-1856) who 
had an extensive practice, mainly but not exclusively domestic; he was responsible for a large 
number of country houses in England, Wales, and Ireland, designed in a variety of styles. His 
belief that ‘it is an architect’s business to understand all styles, and to be prejudiced in favour 
of none’, may have won him clients, but it did little for his posthumous reputation, as it 
opened him to the charge of a lack of principles and discernment, particularly in the eyes of 
the generation that immediately followed him. His career was helped first by his attracting the 
attention of the Prince Regent, for whom he worked on Carlton House from 1807 onwards, 
and then by his appointment in 1816 as county surveyor of Essex, a post which entailed a 
certain amount of mundane work but also brought him into contact with the county’s leading 
landowners." 

Hopper’s first work in Suffolk came in 1813 at Melford Hall, Long Melford, for Sir William 
Parker; he did further work at the house in 1840 for Sir William’s brother Sir Hyde Parker. 
Also in 1813 he began Glemham House, Great Glemham, for the Revd Dr Samuel Kilderbee, 
work that was not completed until 1823. During this time he made alterations to the Public 
Hall in Beccles, 1818-19, and built Thorington Hall for Henry Bence Bence, under 
construction in 1819 and still not finished in 1824. Rougham was under way in 1821 and 
nearing completion in 1827. Hopper’s later work in the county was at Brome Hall and 
Woolverstone Hall (both 1823), and at Kentwell Hall (1825-27).” 

The style chosen for Rougham Hall was Tudor Gothic. There is no telling whether was this 
was Bennet’s suggestion, or Hopper’s, but this romantic, historicist style was very fashionable 
in the 1820s; this was, after all, the age of Sir Walter Scott, whose novel Ivanhoe was 
published in 1820, and Kenilworth in 1821. It was a style that could be used to emphasise — 
or suggest — the antiquity of a client’s family. The result combined the aesthetic appeal of the 
Tudor age with modern conveniences. The construction of the house can be dated by two 
entries in the Kalendarium of the Revd Thomas Mills. On 11 July 1821 he wrote, ‘We went 
to Rougham Mr Bennetts for a couple of days he is building a Gothic Residence under the 
direction of Mr Hopper.’ By 11 March 1826 he is able to say that he ‘called on the Philip 
Bennets who are living in the new House at Rougham in two Rooms - it is modern Gothic, 
built at considerable expense under the Inspection of Mr Hopper — there are no very good 
rooms.’ A Concise Description of Bury St Edmund’s and its Environs (1827) said of the house 
that ‘it is in a forward state, and presents an elegant and singular diversity of Gothic 
architecture’. 

The house was built of local red brick, with dressings partly of stone and partly of cement. 
There were two large polygonal towers, one at each end of the main south-facing range, and 
at the west end of this range a block with polygonal buttresses, pinnacles, and attractive 
windows: a two-storey bay on the south side, and an oriel to the west. There is also a frieze 
decorated with trefoils and a cornice with machicolations. That much is ‘Tudor’. Elsewhere 
the windows may have Tudor hoodmoulds, but they are large, with modern sliding sashes, 
and a Georgian desire for symmetry led to the inclusion of some blind windows. 

The plan of the house seems wilfully picturesque, consisting of two ranges at an angle of 
about thirty degrees to each other. The main range, facing south, contained the drawing room, 
ante room and main stair, library, and, at the base of the east tower, a boudoir opening into a 
conservatory. The other range contained the entrance hall and dining room, followed by 
extensive service quarters. A porte cochére extended from the main entrance. Most visitors to 
the house would never have gone beyond the dining room, drawing room, and perhaps the 
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FIG. 161 — Ground floor plan of Rougham Hall showing the alterations proposed by the architect 
John Macvicar Anderson in 1904. (Courtesy of the Rougham Estate Trust). 
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FIG. 162 — Elevations and section of Rougham Hall showing the alterations proposed by the architect 
John Macvicar Anderson in 1904 (courtesy of the Rougham Estate Trust). 
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library. More intimate guests might have penetrated as far as the boudoir and, later, the 
billiard room — the latter originally a single-storey structure, added to one side of the 
conservatory at the east end of the house, probably by E.J. Johnstone after 1893. 

Further alterations and additions were carried out for Sir George Agnew in 1904-5. His 
architect was John Macvicar Anderson (1835-1915), nephew, partner, and successor to 
William Burn (1789-1870), another architect with a prolific country-house practice (Figs 161 
and 162). Much of Anderson’s own career consisted of continuing work begun by his uncle; 
examples in Suffolk are Orwell Park, Nacton, remodelled and enlarged by Burn between 
about 1852 and 1862, with further work (including the observatory) by Anderson in 
1871-73, and Rendlesham Hall, which had burnt down in 1830, was rebuilt by Burn in 
1868-71, and again by Anderson following another fire in 1898. At Rougham, Anderson 
knocked together the ante room and main stair to make a large reception hall, and created a 
new grand staircase to the north of the library, as well as building a new block joining the 
billiard room (which was raised to two storeys) to the service range, leaving a small internal 
courtyard.” 

The partial destruction of the house by the bombing in 1940 revealed details of its 
construction that might otherwise have remained hidden, most obviously the cast-iron beams 
that probably belong to the alterations of 1904-5. In the south range can be seen tie-rods that 
were most likely part of Hopper’s original construction, as well as iron ‘shoes’ into which 
timber beams were slotted. 

The stables were built at the same time as the house (a brick is carved with the date 1824 
and the initials AB and PB for Philip Bennet junior (1795-1866) and his wife Anne (née 


FIG. 163 — The entrance to the stable block with the clock tower on its right, 
and the low electricity generating house on the extreme right. 
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Pilkington; married 1823)) and were made to appear more medieval and fortified, with arrow 
loops and more pronounced machicolations, and a gateway with four-centred arch (Fig. 163). 
The stables were originally detached from the house, but by the end of the 19th century had 
been joined to it, probably as part of the alterations carried out for E.J. Johnstone. These 
alterations also included the addition of the electricity generating house on the east side of the 
stable yard, and the stone clock turret, as well the construction of a number of estate cottages. 


THE AGNEW FAMILY AT ROUGHAM HALL 
by George Agnew 


The estate that George William Agnew purchased in 1904 comprised Rougham Hall, ninety 
estate cottages and houses and 3500 acres of land. George’s grandfather Thomas and father 
Sir William had built up the firm of art dealers, Thomas Agnew and Sons, firstly in Exchange 
Street, Manchester, from 1810 and then in Old Bond Street, London, from 1860. They had 
enormous financial success and Sir William Agnew became a very wealthy man. George was 
educated at Rugby School and St John’s College Cambridge, where he represented the 
university in the first three Varsity matches. He was a partner in the family firm from 1874 
until his retirement in 1902. In 1878 he married Fanny, the youngest daughter of John Stuart 
Bolton of Oulton Hall, Norfolk. 

George’s passions were gardening, shooting, Liberal politics, music and the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott. In 1906 he was elected as the Liberal member of parliament for the Manchester 
seat of West Salford, a seat he held until 1918. To celebrate his election he had himself 
photographed with the estate staff, who were largely gardeners and gamekeepers, and with 
his eldest son John Stuart, who was born in 1879, seated beside him. In 1910 George inherited 
the baronetcy that had been given to his father in 1895 for services to the arts. 

During the years before the First World War Sir George arranged an annual flower show 
that was held at the end of May at Rougham Hall each year. The last pre-war flower festival 
was held on 27 May 1914. Life at the Hall continued relatively unaffected by the war until 
31 March 1916, when there was a large Zeppelin raid over eastern England and one flew over 
Rougham Hall on its way to bomb Bury St Edmunds. George saw his opportunity, grabbed 
his deer stalking rifle, ran to the top of one of the towers of the hall and opened fire on the 
airship. The Zeppelin continued on its way apparently unaffected by the attack and proceeded 
with its mission. George went back to bed. 

In 1910 John Stuart Agnew married Kathleen, the daughter of Isaac Hewitt White of Leeds 
and they moved into the dower house known as The Battlies within the park of Rougham 
Hall. Their first child, John Anthony Stuart, was born on 25 July 1914, just days before the 
outbreak of war. John was called up and served with the Suffolk Yeomanry as a staff captain 
under General Hodgson at Gallipoli and then in Palestine, not returning home until 1918. He 
sent back regular diary entries to his wife during the campaigns in the Dardanelles and the 
Near East, which are currently being collated and edited with a view to possible publication. 

When he came back to Rougham in 1918 John found that the agent who had looked after 
the management of the estate in his absence had been fiddling the books for years and had 
fled at the prospect of his impending return. So John gave this management job to his loyal 
servant during the war years, Arthur Daniels — trust counted for more than qualifications at 
times like this. The two of them ran the estate together right up to the 1950s. 

John started to actively farm part of the estate. Like most agricultural estates, almost all the 
land, with the exception of the Home Farm, was let to tenant farmers and had been for 
generations. He established a pedigree herd of the local Red Poll cattle and named it ‘Battlies’ 
after his home, rather than Rougham Hall; possibly a telling detail. He also planted shelter 
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belts round some of the fields on light land and established a herd of Suffolk sheep. 
Two of Sir George’s grandchildren have committed to paper some of their memories of life 
at the Hall during the early 1930s. Firstly, Joanna Lillis (born Wentworth Reeve) wrote 


My brother John and I were privileged to spend all our school holidays at Rougham. My mother was 
her mother’s favourite daughter — a fact which earned us our own bedrooms at Rougham but which 
also, looking back on it, I think may have caused a certain amount of jealousy amongst some of her 
other grandchildren. 


Grandfather was very relaxed and kindly. He had a large gold watch and chain and got us to ‘blow’ 
it open when we went to say goodnight. Grandma was beautifully dressed in full-length silk chiffon 
dresses, mostly made by Pacquin. She always sat bolt upright and expected others to do the same. 
When the massive gong was sounded for lunch you had to be there ready to file into the dining room 
behind her. To be unpunctual was not allowed! 


On shooting days in the winter, the drugget (a thick white dust sheet) was always laid from the side 
door to the dining room. The table had a lovely white damask cloth, there would be a large bottle of 
beer by each place and several decanters of whisky on the table, but I don’t remember any pre- 
prandial drinks at all. Four different puddings were laid before Grandma’s place which she served out 
afterwards. She died in about 1936. 


A small cart, drawn by a donkey, would come up from the kitchen garden daily (now Rougham 
Nurseries — they win medals at Chelsea most years for delphiniums). At this time of year [June] great 
bunches of sweet peas would arrive in all the different colours, and I loved to bury my face in them 
before arranging them for the house. Grandma’s favourite flowers were carnations, and there was a 
special greenhouse for these. There were greenhouses full of peaches, nectarines and grapes, which 
we sometimes raided keeping a look-out for Jones the head gardener who was quite fierce. 


The house had two towers (one came down in 1940 [actually in the 1970s] and the other is now 
badly cracked). John and I would get on to the roof of one of them and smoke ‘de Reste Minors’, 
which we bought for 4d (about 1.5p) for 10 at the Post Office, which was next to the Home Farm 
and run by a Mrs Sutton. My nanny, Al, married the head cowman on the farm and ‘Maggie’, my 
mother’s cook, married the second cowman. Uncle Jack (Sir John Agnew, father of Keith Agnew) had 
a prize herd of Red Poll cattle, all milked by hand in those days. 


John was allowed to dine with the grown-ups, but I continued to have supper in the nursery — usually 
soups, red jelly and biscuits until the time came to leave in 1938 for Southampton and the S.S. 
Ranchi, our P & O boat for Hong Kong. 


Another grandchild, Dickie Kingzett, wrote in 2005 the following description of his Agnew 
grandparents during the period running up to the start of the Second World War 


Grandpa allowed no cocktails to be drunk at Rougham, although he himself had a small glass of 
gin with his lunch every day —I believe for medicinal reasons. Wine did not interest him but he drank 
tiny glasses of port after dinner at night. I knew nothing about port then — and not very much even 
now — but I suspect that it was very good port. His two great passions in old age were the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott and his rhododendrons and azaleas. They suited Rougham soil and were absolutely 
spectacular and continued to flourish for several years after the bomb. 


Towards the end of his life Grandpa was beautifully looked after by a butler named Mattins, a tall 
elegant ex-Life Guardsman. The family wrote glowing references for him to his next employers, a 
family whom I knew called Mackworth-Young. Unfortunately in their war-time absence Mattins 
drank his way steadily through their cellars and died of alcoholic cirrhosis. 
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One achievement of which Grandpa was proud was to have cultivated a special breed of melon in his 
greenhouse. He registered it as ‘Agnew of Lochnaw’ — a reference to the Wigtonshire home of the 
ancestors of the family who farmed there. 


With the advent of the Second World War, the Hall became drawn into world affairs. In the 
summer of 1940, after the retreat from Dunkirk and with the country expecting a German 
invasion, ammunition dumps were being set up all around. The park of Rougham Hall 
became an arms dump with a considerable number of troops living in tents in the surrounding 
area. Munitions were piled up and hidden under camouflage netting. The park became ringed 
with barbed wire and there were armed guards posted at all entrances. The house itself was 
destined to become a military headquarters. 

Fifth columnists were a real concern in the country it this time. In an attempt to combat 
this, an organisation was established called the Local Defence Volunteers or LDVs. Their job 
was to watch out for strangers in their local communities who might be parachuted in by the 
Germans under the cover of darkness. The LDVs became the eyes and ears of the local 
community and watched crossroads and other junctions particularly at night. In the area 
around Rougham it is known that there were several German sympathisers. A vicar in a local 
church, a district nurse who had access to a car, a doctor and a girl who later lived near the 
future airbase in Rougham called RAF Bury St Edmunds. The district nurse was actually 
caught trying to signal to German aircraft. The headlights of her Austin 8 had been modified 
to shine upwards and she was seen in Rougham flashing her lights at German aircraft at night. 
She was arrested and interned. With the presence of these German sympathisers it is perhaps 
not surprising that German Intelligence became aware of the arms dump, troops and plans for 
a headquarters at Rougham. 

On the night of Monday 23 September 1940 the air raid siren went off in Bury St Edmunds. 
At Rougham Hall there were plans in place for air raids. The butler, Mattins, would listen out 
for the siren, which was audible at the house but probably not very clearly, depending on wind 
direction. He would then wake the household and everyone would go down into the cellars 
below the dining room for safety until the ‘all clear’ sounded. On that night the occupants of 
the house included the widowed Sir George, his daughter Bel and son-in-law Hinty, from 
Thurston Grange. His wife Dorothy had died earlier that year and he was spending more time 
at Rougham Hall. The live-in staff were in a separate wing and also in the accommodation in 
the stable yard. Monday night was Mattins’s night off and he was out for the evening. No one 
else heard the siren or thought that it was their responsibility to raise the house. After all, who 
was going to deliberately target Rougham Hall, and a stray bomb from Bury was unlikely. A 
German aircraft circled the house for a while dropping flares. Then it dropped its bomb 
straight down through the dining room into the cellar where it exploded. It is hardly necessary 
to point out what would have happen to everyone if they had been down there. As it was, no 
one was killed, though the house was seriously damaged (Fig. 164). The bomber then flew on 
over Bury St Edmunds and straffed the area round the railway station and round the Spread 
Eagle public house. The incident is reported in a heavily censored manner on page three of the 
Free Press and Post of Saturday 28 September 


Several flares were thrown out by the raiders during the night and a number of bombs fell in the area 
round. One did considerable damage to a fine old Tudor-style mansion in a park in a village, the 
residents having remarkable escapes from personal injury and being removed to other local 
accommodation. 


Also on page seven of the same paper 
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FIG. 164 — North side of Rougham Hall showing the damage caused by the German bomb in 1940 
and the eventual demolition of the West Tower in the 1970s. The exposed room was a bedroom, with 
another more fragmentary one above it, both over the entrance hall. The surviving section to the right 
contained the drawing room, with a bedroom with an oriel window above it. The East Tower, in the 
background, contained the boudoir, with ‘Mr Agnew’s Dressing Room’ above it, and a bedroom above that. 


The S.E. Area. East Anglia has had its share of raids. Some towns had been damaged again but most 
of the bombs have fallen on rural areas. 

On Monday night several S.E. area towns were visited. In one numerous houses lost their window 
panes, tiling etc, but no casualties are recorded, neither were there any at a well known aged 
Baronet’s magnificent hall which was wrecked. In another town bombs fell very close. A church in a 
rural area had a narrow escape. 


In the aftermath of the bombing, many of the troops billeted in the park rushed over to see if 
they could help. Naturally an enormous effort was made to save furniture, paintings, family 
silver, etc from the ruins. Troops were running backwards and forwards carrying things. One 
of the paintings, a seascape by Stannard which was painted in oil on panel, had broken into 
three pieces. The top piece was just sky and as it lay in the ruins it looked like a piece of 
painted furniture to any untutored eye. Miraculously it was spotted and the picture was later 
repaired. Some of the dining room silver fared less well. Spoons and forks were scattered 
everywhere and were being picked up by many volunteer helpers. A surprisingly large amount 
was returned but the diner service was never the same again. 
Joanna Lillis, who was not an eye witness, tells the family version of the event thus 
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A German plane circled the house for at least an hour before dropping a bomb in the centre of the 
house. Next day ‘Lord Haw-Haw’ broadcast from Germany ‘Last night we bombed the house of the 
richest Jew in England’ so it is thought that the bomb was intended for Rushbrooke Hall, the house 
of Lord Rothschild, a mile and half away as the crow flies. Amazingly, although there were still 16 
servants in the house looking after my grandfather, Aunt Bel Chance (a daughter) and Hinton Stewart 
(son-in-law married to daughter Dorothy, known as Dots, who had died earlier in 1940), no one was 
hurt by the bomb which fell on the room occupied by the butler, who was away that night. Next 
morning my grandfather, Bel and Hinty had to be brought down from their bedrooms by ladder as 
the main staircase was destroyed. Grandpa was taken to Uncle Jack’s house, the Battlies, at the end 
of one of the drives but he did not survive for very long.’[Uncle Jack is JSA] 


Repair to the Hall was not possible during the war, and by 1945 the weather had got in and 
the place was a ruin. Large houses like this were not considered to be an asset in the new post- 
war world and the ruin was left. The Hall remains a spectacular ruin to this day. In the 1960s 
a Christmas tree plantation was established in front of the Hall. Many trees were harvested 
from it but the remainder have become tall and now screen the ruin from further away. It is 
planned that they should be removed to restore most of the original view. In the 1970s the 
west tower was demolished for safety reasons. The stable yard remains intact and the two 
cottages are occupied by tenants. Repairs were made to the roofs of the stables themselves 
during the 1990s. 


NOTES 


1 Copinger 1910, 322-28. 

2. Ulfketel also gave the abbey estates in Rickinghall, Woolpit, Hinderclay and Redgrave. He was probably the 

man who is referred to in later sources as comes (earl) or ealdorman of the East Angles, but in contemporary 

sources he is only referred to as a minister (i.e thegn). He was killed fighting the Danes at the Battle of 

Assandun in Essex in 1016. See Robertson 1956, 146-47 and 392; Whitelock et al. 1965, 87 n.1 and 96. 

Copinger 1910, 322; Redstone 1904, 174. 

SROB, 839/2/34. 

Copinger 1910, 325. 

Kirby 1735, 156-57. 

Venn 1898, 84. 

Obituary in The Gentleman’s Magazine 1818, 379. 

‘On the comparative Utility of Oxen and Horses in Husbandry’, Letters and Papers on Agriculture, 

Planting, @c, Addressed to the Bath and West of England Society, vol. Il (Bath, 1783), 279-84 (reprinted 

in Dodsley’s Annual Register 1783, 91-92); ‘Horses and Oxen compared’, Communications to the Board 

of Agriculture, on Subjects Relative to the Husbandry and Internal Improvement of the Country, vol. VI pt. 

1 (London, 1808), 335-40. 

10 The Cottage is shown as being immediately to the north of (and across the road from) Rougham Hall on 
the 1813 enclosure award for Rougham (SROB, HA534/7592). 

11 Gazley 1954, 417. 

12 SROB, HA 507/2/222. 

13 SROB, HA5S34/7592. 

14 SROB, 839/2/211-13. 

15 SROB, 839/2/45. 

16 Probably of Wretham Hall, Norfolk, and 24 Eccleston Square, London (1883); sheriff of Norfolk 1886; 
died 1890. 

17 www.avisoc.co.uk/table-of-contents/jean-delacour-and-the-avicultural-magazine-part-i/. 

18 Burton 1985; Colvin 2008, 539-43. Neither mentions Rougham Hall, the only known source for which is 
the Kalendarium (1812-26) of the Revd Thomas Mills, rector of Stutton (two MS volumes in the possession 
of Christopher Hawkins, who has very kindly made them available for study). 

19 Mills mentions Hopper’s work at Glemham House (13 August 1818), Melford Hall (9 October 1819), and 
Thorington Hall (20 November 1824). 

20 Designs for alterations and additions by J. Macvicar Anderson, August 1904, in the possession of Sir 
George Agnew. For Burn, see Walker 1976; for Anderson, Gray 1985, 89. 
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A LIFE IN ARCHAEOLOGY ' 


by STANLEY E. WEST 


I WAS EIGHT years old when Basil Brown opened Mound 1 at Sutton Hoo. Five years later 
he began to play a major role in developing my interest in archaeology. It is with some alarm 
that I realise that I provide a link which bridges a great divide in archaeology: between the 
personalities and practice of the first half of the twentieth century and the onset of the great 
changes that have taken place since the 1960s. 

My life in archaeology began at the age of twelve to thirteen years when, inspired by the 
programme ‘How Things Began’ on the wireless, I moved from fossil-hunting in the red crag 
to flint implements and began to haunt the Ipswich Museum. There I came into contact with 
two very contrasting personalities. Firstly with Harold Spencer, who scorned my heap of flint 
tools without discussion, and then with Basil Brown, who would talk archaeology with 
anyone who would listen. 

At sixteen I failed to convince my new headmaster that archaeology was not a science in 
that man is not predictable, and was promptly told that I was wrong and that I would need 
to study botany, zoology, chemistry and physics. At the end of the first year in the sixth form 
I achieved a notable average of 15 per cent, which resulted in an embarrassing interview with 
the head and immediate expulsion. 

Guy Maynard, the curator, noticed that I was in the museum rather than at school: he 
offered me a junior post which, of course, I took. Maynard was a rather remote, formidable 
figure, who introduced me to order and discipline (not before time, or altogether successfully). 
He was a man with very wide interests, who had filled Christchurch Mansion with antiques 
and art and yet developed and maintained connections with archaeologists in Britain and on 
the Continent. With James Reid Moir he ran the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia before its 
transformation into the national Prehistoric Society. His vision of history enabled him to 
prepare drawings of early Ipswich before such reconstructions became fashionable, and to 
develop educational programmes such as an on-site museum of the Stanton Villa excavation 
and a loan service of models and artefacts for schools. This was enhanced by free Saturday 
morning educational film shows to large audiences of school children. 

Harold Spencer was a self-taught geologist of some renown for his work on local glacial 
studies, but he had wider interests concerned with the museum collections of archaeology and 
ethnography. He was also the conservationist and general factotum. Spencer’s practical skills 
enabled him to remove the Roman pottery kiln from Wattisfield found by Basil Brown.’ We 
spent much time together cataloguing the museum collections and he taught me the very 
practical arts of pottery and metalwork as well as the typologies of artefacts. He had become 
intensely frustrated by what he felt were the overbearing attitudes of Guy Maynard and the 
internal intrigues within the museum, orchestrated by the museum secretary. Subsequently 
he resented Maynard’s use of Basil for excavations and tensions developed between him and 
Basil. 

Not before time, Basil has now been recognised for his great contribution to archaeology in 
general and to Anglo-Saxon studies in particular. I need not rehearse that story here, as it has 
been so well covered in recent times, both in print and at Sutton Hoo. Here I wish to record 
that it was his boundless enthusiasm, in spite of the bitterness he felt over his treatment at 
Sutton Hoo, that was to fuel my interests for over ten years and which had a profound effect 
on my later career (Fig. 165). 


Proc. Suffolk Inst. Archaeol., 43 (3), 2015 
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Guy Maynard began to employ Basil 
in 1934 and used him to excavate the 
Stanton Roman villa in 1938 with the 
Revd Ivan Moore.2 He _ then 
recommended him to Mrs Pretty to 
excavate at Sutton Hoo. After Sutton 
Hoo, Maynard employed Basil, by 
somewhat unorthodox ways, as a 
museum attendant, albeit out-stationed 
for long periods at Rickinghall, 
interspersed with other spells in Ipswich 
where he was quartered in a remote 
part of Christchurch Mansion while 
working on the Whitton Roman villa. 

For me, life in the museum was 
claustrophobic to say the least, due to 
the general air of intrigue, gossip and 
raised tensions among the. staff, 
particularly between Spencer and Basil, 
with disputes over excavations at 
Stanton, Wattisfield kiln, Whitton villa 
and Sutton Hoo itself, and with the 
attendant staff who found it hard to 
accept that Basil was ‘extramural’. 

On the broader museum front there 
was continuous, often bitter, rivalry 
between the Ipswich and Bury St 

FIG. 165 — Basil John Waite Brown (1888-1977). Edmunds (Moyses Hall) museums over 
territorial issues, with neither side 
giving an inch — a situation which continued with Maynard’s successor, Norman Smedley. In 
reality local (county) archaeology was a ‘free-for-all’, ‘get-what-you-can’ scenario, with 
rushed visits to sites or gravel pits after reported discoveries, relying on local goodwill and a 
fair amount of quiet trespassing. For me those early years included a lot of unstructured 
carefree excitement of discovery, like the Harkstead fossil bone bed mudlarking at low tide 
with Harold Spencer; the retrieval of a Roman lead coffin at Great Wenham; the upheavals 
surrounding the excavations of the Whitton Roman villa by Basil, whose huge holes caused 
delays for the builders and considerable disquiet in the Town Hall; and the salvaging of the 
piles of potsherds discarded by J.D.W. Treherne* at Burgh, with the subsequent restoration at 
the museum of the pots. 

My first excavation, with Basil at West Stow in 1948, was that of the two Roman pottery 
kilns which he had discovered some four years earlier. The Anglo-Saxon settlement was 
evident from surface finds, but not pursued at that time. In the 1950s the redevelopment of 
Martin’s Bank in Princes Street, Ipswich, and work on the Cowells site nearby, meant that 
much time was spent rescuing pottery from the very jaws of the newfangled JCBs without any 
form of excavation or recording. It was clear to me that there were serious problems with the 
archaeological practice that was current at that time; well beyond those caused by disunity 
within the museum world itself: 

1. There was no direction or purpose: collection was haphazard, responding to chance finds 
or gravel-pit watching in advance of extraction. 
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2. There was no equipment. Poor Basil’s 100ft tape was 3ft too short! 

3. Surveying equipment was not available. I made a primitive instrument to record the sites 
on Big Mount field in Butley from tubing recovered from a crashed aircraft and a compass 
rose mounted on a convenient trig point. Finds were bagged in an assortment of boxes, 
envelopes or other containers scrounged by the museum staff from local shops. On the 
conservation side, we made glue for pot restoration from celluloid film, and missing pieces 
were replaced with plaster with added frayed-up blotting paper. Ironwork was heated to 
redness on a gas ring and then boiled in wax. All taking place in a workroom of Dickensian 
gloom. The Snape urns were brought from the Aldeburgh Museum for repair, which took 
months. I mention this to record that the famous red hair was there, in a Swan Vestas 
matchbox. 

4. Above all there were no priorities: levels of recording were poor, consisting largely of 
entries in the museum’s Accession Books and Basil’s weekly reports. Large-scale excavation 
was rare and seldom published. However, Maynard began annual archaeological summaries 
in the Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and History;* these were continued 
and have now become a major contribution to the journal, provided by Edward Martin, 
Judith Plouviez, and other members of the Suffolk Archaeological Unit (now the County 
Archaeological Service). 

It was indeed the ‘Pre-Plastic-Bag-Era’, an ad-hoc approach which could not possibly cope 
with post-war development without a real strategy. As I began to reorganise the 
archaeological stores in the museum cellar and remove wartime sandbags, it was the right 
moment for me to begin to order the records, and to introduce a card index system of sites 
and finds for the county, organised by parish. This was to become a key to the formation of 
the ‘Unit’ by quantifying the problems, with the local collections as evidence that could be 
presented to the local government, thus promoting a real appraisal of the situation. In due 
course the index became the Historic Environment Record (HER). 

I spent my two years of National Service (1949-51) in the RAF at Bawdsey and Trimley, 
coordinating the defence of the realm against the threat from eastern Europe: it was amazing 
how a flock of migrating birds could cause the deployment of squadrons of fighters. Spare 
time was usefully spent in productive fieldwork along the Bawdsey cliffs, finding an early 
Bronze Age Beaker site and pit-searching in the local area. 

A fellow inmate at Trimley was a certain Andrew Saunders, a very self-assured young man 
who clearly had his career mapped out, with entry to the Ministry of Public Building and 
Works (eventually to become Chief Inspector). This was a wake-up call for me, who at that 
time saw little beyond a return to the Ipswich Museum and becoming a Spencer/Brown clone. 
Once back there I could see that my future needed direction if I were ever to escape the 
frustrations of such an ‘enclosed order’. Much against local advice (again) I enrolled in the 
Museums Association and, enabled by Maynard, I duly acquired the Museums Diploma and 
was given time off to excavate at Great Casterton with Philip Corder, Graham Webster and 
J.P. Gillam: a rare and illuminating chance to take part in a structured excavation, largely 
based on Wheeler’s grid system. Emboldened by this, I began to develop ‘Hopes for Change’. 
However, ideals must relate to money — at that time, what chance was there of ever changing 
the financial attitudes of local government towards museums, when museums, libraries, 
paving and public conveniences were all traditionally in the same bag? Beyond that, National 
Government? No chance! A visiting graduate from Cambridge to study Bronze Age pottery 
provided another spur. A certain David Wilson, who also had his career planned: the British 
Museum — University in London — the British Museum as Director. 

As my career began to develop, two distinct, but entwined, strands became apparent, ill 
defined at this stage but clear enough to embolden youthful ambition. I believed that: 
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1. Practical archaeology, both in the field and in the museum required the use of all forms 
of study, from developed excavation techniques to the much-loved typologies of artefacts, and 
that there was a real need for research-led excavations backed up with systematic fieldwork, 
all, of course, with proper equipment. That may sound obvious now, but not then. The card 
index was the forerunner of organised recording, but fuller publication was needed to extend 
the short notes in the Proceedings. Importantly, presentation to the public beyond the museum 
was vital: newspapers, radio, TV (‘Animal Vegetable and Mineral’ with Glyn Daniel and 
Mortimer Wheeler), lectures and talks. Ultimately all this was to pay off as we shall see. 

2. The second strand was political: I rapidly realised that to fulfil these ideals a much wider 
recognition was required in both local and national Government circles. A further 
complication was that archaeology was, as ever, the preserve of the major universities which, 
with the British Museum, shared the responsibility for academic research. To anyone working 
in local government museums, the management of the Sutton Hoo affair was a clear 
indication of the balance of power at that time. Still blissfully unaware of the difficulties that 
lay ahead, I was nevertheless encouraged by acquaintance with M.R. Hull at Colchester, R. 
Rainbird Clarke at Norwich Castle Museum, and Glyn Daniel (Cambridge) whom I met on a 
course at Madingley Hall. Once I had my Museums Diploma, Guy Maynard had given me the 
chance to reorganise the museum’s archaeological collection in the store and in the exhibition 
gallery, which I much enjoyed, moving from endless rows of pots to more explanatory 
displays. By happy chance, as I was attempting to re-order the so-called ‘Saxo-Norman 
medieval pottery’, John Hurst (Inspector of Ancient Monuments) appeared, pursuing the same 
line of ceramic research. This led to a long and productive association, with a joint paper 
which identified Ipswich Ware as Middle Saxon, followed by the first urban excavations in 
Ipswich at Cox Lane and the defences of Ipswich at Shire Hall Yard in 1958-59.° The last 
initiated the years of dedicated exploration led by Keith Wade and the Ipswich team. 

At Glynn Daniel’s suggestion, I applied for, and was awarded, an Adult Bursary to 
Cambridge in 1956 to read Archaeology and Anthropology under Professor Graham Clark, 
whose awesome presence loomed over all aspiring undergraduates at the time. Cambridge was 
more of a hothouse that I had imagined; not unlike the museum, it was another ‘enclosed 
order’, riven with rivalries of all kinds and dimensions. 

With my artefact-orientated background of museum work, cataloguing, and restoring 
artefacts of both the archaeological and ethnographic collections, my interests in all aspects 
of the manufacture and use of artefacts were an important part of my understanding of the 
past. I was therefore astonished to find that it was possible to obtain an honours degree at 
Cambridge without (apparently) handling the objects, and, furthermore, that there was no 
formal training whatsoever in field techniques. Undergraduates were simply expected to 
labour on the occasional departmental ‘digs’. My outspoken amazement was rewarded with 
the introduction of a practical examination in my third year — terrifying! By now, the 
department of aerial photography had already been established under the leadership of Keith 
St Joseph, and the analysis of food bones had just begun under Eric Higgs as an offshoot from 
Charles McBurney’s excavation of the Hauah Fteah cave in North Africa, so things were 
starting to move away from a purely academic base. 

Anglo-Saxon archaeology, however, was definitely not ‘the thing’, although it was included 
as an option in the Finals, along with papers on the Iron Age and Roman Britain. Nobody had 
ever taken this option. When I confronted Professor Clark with my choice he was most 
certainly not amused: ‘A waste of time, as it has all been done’. What he meant was that the 
typologies of the principal artefacts had been produced; the Sutton Hoo treasure was unique; 
and settlements were all like Sutton Courtenay (Berks.), a site excavated in the 1920s.’ 
‘Excavated’ in this case meant a rescue dig in a gravel pit, and not complete at that. However, 
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he relented and found supervisors for me — Peter Hunter Blair (Anglo-Saxon), Joan Liversidge, 
(Romano-British) and Audrey Ozanne (Iron Age), together with Brian Hope-Taylor whose 
ground-breaking work at Yeavering was not yet published, but provided a much needed 
practical approach for me. 

Although I took the Anglo-Saxon option and persuaded the Ministry of Works (John Hurst) 
to fund some excavation by Vera Evison at the (then) rare settlement site at West Stow, I was 
lured by my early exposure to the Palaeolithic at Ipswich and the fascinating discoveries by 
Louis Leakey at Olduvai Gorge. This, coupled with the realisation that any chance of seeing 
subsistence agricultural and herding societies was likely to be short-lived in view of the 
evolving state of African politics, led me to take the post of curator of the King George V 
Memorial Museum in Dar es Salaam in Tanganyika (now Tanzania) in 1960, six months 
before Independence. I was able to see at first hand the realities of survival in those conditions, 
thus putting flesh onto the bare bones of the museum collections; an experience which has 
coloured my approach to the past ever since (Fig. 166). 

During my five years in Dar es Salaam I was able to undertake an extended tour of museums 
in the USA (Ford Foundation Scholarship); to double the size of the now National Museum 
and to include the famous Olduvai fossils. The originals to be kept, of course) in a purpose- 
built strongroom — (the door was lost in Mombasa!). 

By 1965 it was clearly time to consider my future: I had three offers: 

1. By UNESCO to develop a museum service in West Africa (Liberia). 

— 2. To conduct an archaeological 
oe alla survey in the Yemen (funded and staffed 
by the US). 

3. Return to the UK to take over West 
Stow: this was an offer from John Hurst 
as Vera Evison wished to relinquish the 
site. 

I had already made preliminary 
approaches to John Hurst, Glyn Daniel 
and Mortimer Wheeler concerning the 
need for a more consistent programme to 
meet the challenges of rescue work. It 
really amounted to now-or-never, as any 
longer abroad would mean an end to 
involvement in the UK. I returned in 
October 1965 and immediately began a 
(cold) winter season at West Stow for the 
Ministry of Works. It was evident that 
the techniques of excavating totally by 
hand in 15ft squares, as employed by 
Miss Evison, would not be viable in the 
face of the mounting threat from the 
Bury St Edmunds rubbish tip, and that 
the ultimate objective had to be the 
complete excavation of the five-acre site, 
with the overlying sand being removed 
by JCB, and scraping off the surviving 
ancient top-soil using the long-handled 
shovels I brought back from Denmark. 


FIG. 166 — Stanley West at Dar es Salaam Museum, 1965. 
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I designed the excavation strategy and recording systems that would be used, virtually on 
the plane home from Tanzania, based on the area excavation used by Professor Graham Clark 
at Hurst Fen, Mildenhall.’ It might be appropriate, to prevent future confusion, to record that 
an obsidian blade, planted for the professor to find, was not recovered! Within a week we 
were stripping the first acre with a JCB and establishing a fifty-foot grid over the entire site. 
All features were to be completely excavated and all material retained, including all the animal 
bones, against the advice (again) of the Ministry of Works, which was to ‘identify and keep a 
selection’. That collection was later the subject of a major study by Professor Pam Crabtree 
and remains the most comprehensive source of environmental material for the early Anglo- 
Saxons.’ The excavation closed in 1972 after eight three-month sessions, just as the great 
revolution in archaeology began with the use of the plastic bag and even computers!” 

The decade 1965-75 was one of intense activity for me. At this stage excavations were 
largely funded by the Ministry of Public Buildings and Works (later Department of the 
Environment, now English Heritage), staffed by volunteers with a core of building labourers, 
convicts and Borstal boys, plus contracted supervisors. Occasionally it was possible to raise 
funds for small-scale work from private sources (Westgarth Gardens, Bury St Edmunds)" but 
it was not long before problems surfaced with the increasing numbers of artefacts needing to 
be conserved and drawn, with specialist identifications, storage and, above all, the publication 
of results. The excavator had, at that time, to write up for a small fee, virtually unaided apart 
from the finds drawing which was done by the Ministry. Having spent many weeks in a cellar 
(another one) in an abandoned office block by Westminster Bridge, I can only say that it was 
unsatisfactory — weird, in fact. 

Early in 1966 I began to teach a series of archaeology courses for the Cambridge Board of 
Extra-Mural Studies organised by David Dymond (based in Bury St Edmunds) which was to 
have far-reaching results. A three-year course in Bury had three influential members: Dr 
Marcus Bird, retired anaesthetist and amateur photographer, Henry Lacey Scott, auctioneer, 
and Alan Skinner, who happened to be the County Clerk for West Suffolk at that time, and 
also to live in my village of Woolpit. Dr Bird took many of the West Stow photographs; Lacey 
Scott helped to finance the West Garth Gardens Anglo-Saxon cemetery excavation and Alan 
Skinner understood the problems of a lack of resources for archaeology and had a critical part 
to play in the development of my proposals, which were to seek the appointment of a 
permanent archaeological team within the County Council. This to be within the Planning 
Department, which would resolve the museum territorial disputes and place archaeology as a 
legitimate concern within the planning process. It began with my appointment as Consultant 
Archaeologist to both counties of Suffolk, achieved in 1970, with the knowledge that the 
forthcoming merger of the two counties could lead directly to the formation of an 
Archaeological Unit. 

In 1968, as part of an effort to develop wider public awareness, I held the first of what were 
to become annual ‘Conversaziones’, developed from the old style ‘Exhibits at Meetings’ in the 
early days of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology. As I remember, nearly 100 people attended 
the first meeting, with a wide range of interests and discoveries, including Sylvia Coleman 
with her work on vernacular architecture. Eventually this event was adopted by the Suffolk 
Institute and still continues as the Suffolk Archaeological Field Group. 

In 1971 a small group of activists (Alan Carter, Peter Wade-Martins and myself) met to 
discuss the possibility of County involvement, and then called a meeting to found a joint 
committee for the furtherance of archaeology in the region. That meeting was held on 6 
November 1971 at the Scole Inn, being neutral territory between Norfolk and Suffolk. The 
meeting was deliberately inclusive, with historians, industrial archaeologists, museums and 
the University of East Anglia all represented. John Wymer, Norman Scarfe, Elizabeth Owles, 
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Barbara Green, and Peter Northeast were there. The name the ‘Scole Committee for 
Archaeology in East Anglia’ was adopted, to the confusion of many who tried to fathom the 
acronym without success — apart from ribaldry, that is. The formation of this regional 
committee was warmly welcomed by the Department of the Environment. John Hurst was 
adamant that this was the only way that the DOE could fund the appointment of permanent 
staff for county units as well as field work and excavations, with the Scole Committee acting 
as employer in the hope that County Councils would eventually assume responsibility. The 
Scole Committee issued two reports in 1973: The problems and future of Archaeology in East 
Anglia, and Ipswich: the Archaeological implications of development. Both of these reports 
were largely funded by Donald Chipperfield, a lifelong friend in Ipswich. They had an 
important part in influencing the formation of the County units which was, of course, the 
ultimate goal of the Scole Committee. By 1974 both had been established: Norfolk in 1973 
and Suffolk in 1974, with specialist, period-based staff, in spite of much head wagging, claims 
that ‘this is not the time’, and so on. 

But it was the time: the foundations had been carefully laid and all the lobbying finally paid 
off. In Suffolk, with the encouragement of Lord Cranbrook, then leader of Suffolk County 
Council, a properly funded Unit with qualified staff in pensionable posts became part of the 
Planning Department (Norfolk’s was attached to the existing Museums Service). I firmly 
believed that this was the best home for the Suffolk Unit as it gave access to planning 
procedures as part of the remit, rather than with a fragmented Suffolk Museum Service. 
Within weeks the Unit moved from a single desk in Ipswich to a large prefabricated building 
in Bury, made redundant by the merger of the two counties. The period-based team there 
included notably, over the years, Robert Carr, Edward Martin, and Judith Plouviez. In 
addition, Keith Wade was placed in charge of the Ipswich excavations with a separate digging 
team (Fig. 167). 

The West Stow excavations had been concluded in 1972. Every year the Bury Town Council 
paid a visit (as light relief, I suspect) and finally demanded to know how to preserve the site. 
Such was their interest that I proposed that we reconstruct a house to test my new 
interpretation of Saxon architecture (thinking that the mention of money might end the 
discussion). Such was the enthusiastic response from the assembled councillors that the West 
Stow Anglo-Saxon Village Trust was established, largely by the efforts of John Knight, to 
whom we all owe a considerable debt. I little realised the extent of the commitment (Fig. 168). 

A timely approach by a dedicated group from Cambridge (later the West Stow 
Environmental Archaeological Group) enabled the first house to be erected in 1974 to my 
specifications, with an ongoing programme employing a developed approach from the 
simplest to the more likely use of the technology available to the Anglo-Saxons. 

Now, some thirty-six years later, the oldest houses are still there and the concept has 
matured into a three-fold approach: 

1. Experimental archaeology. 

2. Educational facility. 

3. Tourism — to broaden awareness and understanding of the Anglo-Saxons and to act as a 
balance to the Sutton Hoo discoveries, being the other end of the social scale. 

The West Stow Trust has control; the council is heavily represented, pays the bills and is 
justly proud of their commitment. Before I retired, I put in place an academic sub-committee 
to ensure the archaeological/historical integrity of the site. The project achieved national 
status with a lottery award to build a site museum in 1987/8. Since 1980, when records began 
to be kept, some 1,100,000 visitors have come to West Stow, of which about 300,000 have 
been groups or school visits.” 

It is certainly unusual for an archaeologist to put his interpretations to the test, but then, all 
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FIG. 167 — The Suffolk Archaeological Unit cricket team at Haughley, June 1979. 
Left to right, back row: William Filmer-Sankey, Keith Wade, Stanley West, Andrew Tester, Jude Plouviez, 
Edward Martin; front row: Tom Loader, John Newman, Richard Bond, Stephanie Harding, Linden Elmhirst. 
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FIG. 168 
— Stanley West 
and Alan Armer at 
West Stow. Early stages 
of reconstruction of 
SFB12, 1992. 
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those years ago I believed that archaeologists should learn how things were done in the past. 
I am relieved to say that the buildings still stand; the oldest for nearly forty years, in spite of 
the fact that the posts have rotted away below ground. Is there a chance here for a re- 
evaluation of the timescales relating to the development of the settlement? 

In 1975 the Scole Committee introduced a new monograph series called East Anglian 
Archaeology, designed to relieve the pressures of full publication on the existing local societies 
and to prevent them from being overloaded with endless pots and post-holes. Thirty-four 
years on, there were 127 volumes and twenty-four occasional papers at my last count,’ with 
many more in the pipeline. The series has been extended to include Essex, Cambridgeshire, 
Hertfordshire and Lincolnshire. Responsibility for publication has passed to the Association 
of Local Government Archaeological Officers, East of England. Since becoming Managing 
Editor in 1993, Jenny Glazebrook has maintained and developed that service to the highest 
standards, a truly remarkable achievement from the earliest days of the foundation of the 
Scole Committee. 

The development of systematic field walking begun by Basil Brown in this region, and used 
so effectively by Peter Wade-Martins in Norfolk, has opened great opportunities for healthy 
participation in the discovery and interpretation of the past. An important consequence of this 
has been the co-ordination of the twin strands of artefactual and documentary evidence into 
a comprehensive whole. All those court rolls, estate surveys, wills and other documentary 
sources that fill our Record Offices with worthy labourers can be seen in context when placed 
alongside the field-by-field collections of artefacts. At last we have recognised and 
implemented the mutual objectives between archaeologists and historians. 

I would like to pay tribute to just one of the groups that have been involved in extensive 
fieldwork surveys. The Haverhill Field Group was led for twenty-four years by the late Brian 
Charge and covered the immediate area around Haverhill, reaching into Essex and 
Cambridgeshire. They recorded and published their work in annual reports, funded by local 
support; now, as an archive, they are a testimony to what can be achieved. There are others, 
of course: the Colchesters at Mendlesham, the late Mike Hardy in north Suffolk, and the 
Walsham-le-Willows Field group led by Audrey McLaughlin, to mention just a few with 
whom I have had most contact. 

After Basil’s wife died in 1984, I was able to do a final service for him. With the co- 
operation of his solicitor, Mr Gandy, I collected every scrap of written material in the house 
before it could be burnt. Subsequently this was ordered, transcribed and detailed by Shirley 
Carnegie in the offices of the Suffolk Archaeological Service where it is available for 
consultation. I delivered his notebooks and correspondence on astronomy to the Royal 
Astronomical Society and his original notebooks on Sutton Hoo to the British Museum — it 
was a close-run thing. 

Although this is not a record of fieldwork, the most memorable aspects of my life in 
archaeology include West Stow and the recognition of the high level of Anglo-Saxon 
workmanship of all kinds; the identification in 1965 of the fragment of the stole of St 
Cuthbert as a bookmark in Lavenham;" and the discovery of the Iken cross shaft.’ 

There are the inevitable clouds on the horizon, of cuts and bureaucracy, of competitive 
tendering for excavations from freelance units from outside the county, which could lead to 
the demise of the Suffolk Archaeological Service’s digging team. With an extensive expertise 
and knowledge of local conditions and a large number of excavations and fieldwork to its 
credit, the Service has a fine record of achievement, reflecting the commitment of the staff. 
Now is the time to promote the Archaeological Service and support it in these difficult times. 
I confess to being unhappy that the control of the Ipswich Museum has passed to Colchester: 
time will show how that will work. 


FIG. 169 — Stanley West, 2014 (photo: Lynn Murray). 
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I retired in 1991 and now live at the 
high-water mark of the Anglo-Saxon 
advances to the west, not far from the 
site of the Battle of Dyrham (577). In 
view of the recent discovery of 
battlefield loot in Mercia, surely there 
should be something from the three 
British kings who fell there? My study 
of local molehills has so far been 
negative! (Fig. 169). 

The interwoven strands of my 
archaeological life as I have outlined it 
here track the development of my hopes 
and some of the plotting and planning 
that preceded the formation of the 
Suffolk Archaeological Unit. I am 
conscious of the debt I owe to the many 
friends and colleagues who have 
contributed in different ways to this 
story and have not been identified in 
this short résumé. They are not 
forgotten. This then, is my personal 
celebration of the impact that that most 
remarkable man, Basil Brown, had on 
me and ultimately on the archaeology 
of the region. 
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compiled by FAYE MINTER and JUDITH PLOUVIEZ 
object drawings by DONNA WREATHALL 


THIS IS A selection of the new discoveries reported in 2014. Information on these has been 
incorporated into the Suffolk Historic Environment Record, which is maintained by the 
Archaeological Service of Suffolk County Council at Bury St Edmunds. Where available, the 
Record number is quoted at the beginning of each entry. The Suffolk Historic Environment 
Record is now partially accessible online via the Suffolk Heritage Explorer web pages 
(https://heritage.suffolk.gov.uk/) or the Heritage Gateway (www.heritagegateway.org.uk). A 
fuller list of field projects is available on the Suffolk Heritage Explorer and many of the 
excavation/evaluation reports are now also available online via the Archaeological Data 
Service (http://archaeologydataservice.ac.uk/archives/view/greylit/). 


Most of the individual finds are now being recorded through the national Portable 
Antiquities Scheme, the Suffolk part of which is also based in the Archaeological Service of 
Suffolk County Council. Further details and images of many of the finds can be found on the 
Scheme’s website (http://finds.org.uk/database) and for many of the finds listed here the PAS 
reference number is included in the text. During 2014 the PAS finds in Suffolk were recorded 
by Andrew Brown, Faye Minter and Gemma Stewart. Following requests from metal detector 
users, we have removed all grid references from entries concerning finds reported by them. 


We continue to be grateful to all those who contribute information for this annual list.. 


Abbreviations: 
CIC Community Interest Company 
CORS Currently Occupied Rural Settlement 
HLF Heritage Lottery Fund 
Mdf ~~ Metal detector find 


PAS Portable Antiquities Scheme (see above). The Suffolk contact for this national scheme 
is Andrew Brown (tel. 01284 741236; email andrew.brown2@suffolk.gov.uk) 


SAFG _ Suffolk Archaeological Field Group 


SCCAS Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service, Endeavour House, Russell Road, 
Ipswich, IP1 2BX; email archaeology@suffolk.gov.uk) 


SHER Suffolk Historic Environment Record (see above). 


Pa Palaeolithic Ro Roman 

Me Mesolithic Sx Saxon 

Ne Neolithic Md Medieval 

BA Bronze Age PM Post-Medieval 
IA Iron Age Un Period unknown 


Pr Prehistoric 
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INDIVIDUAL FINDS AND DISCOVERIES 


Acton (ACT 034). IA, Ro. A 1st-century BC cast potin coin of Thurrock type as Hobbs 
660-665 (SF-F9599E), Roman coins, Nertomarus type brooch (SF-FD4DEC) and a fragment 
of speculum mirror (SF113D73). (Mdf). 

Arwarton (ARW 071). Ne. A complete pale grey flint polished axehead (SF-F5086E). R. 
Packard. 

Ashfield (AST 017). Ro. Copper-alloy phallic pendant (SF-F741E5) (Fig. 171, C), 
Colchester derivative type brooch (SF-F68D50) and 3rd-century coins. (Mdf). 

Ashfield (AST 018). Ro. An incomplete copper-alloy scabbard chape of 2nd to 3rd century 
type (SF-F763A1) and a couple of late 3rd- and early 4th-century coins. (Mdf). 

Barham (BRH 016). Sx. Two coins, a gold Merovingian tremissis of uncertain type, (SF- 
A17295 and EMC 2014.0144) and a secondary phase Series E (‘Porcupine’ type) sceat, c. 
710-750 (SF-11BBE6). (Mdf). 

Barham (BRH 025). IA, Ro. An incomplete silver unit of the Iceni, Early Face/Horse series 
Bury type C (SF-5F7111) and a worn copper-alloy Roman Republican coin, an as of C. 
Licinius L. f. Macer, (84 BC) (SF-5B9CEF). (Mdf). 

Barking (BRK 117). Ro. A copper-alloy zoomorphic handle, perhaps a dog or a deer, on a 
fragmentary plate from a lid or vessel (SF-O83EE3) (Fig. 171, K). (Mdf). 

Barsham (BRS 043). Md. Lead seal matrix, pointed oval, * S’ EnME LE BOLONIE (Seal 
of Emma le Bullinger), 13th century (NMS-OCB9E8). 

Braiseworth (BRA 001). IA, Ro, Sx. A 
late Iron Age copper-alloy toggle (SF- 
3A3946), a 1st-century brooch in the form 
of an eagle (SF-3AB971) (Fig. 171, G), a 
buckle of Hawkes and Dunning Type IIB 
(SF-3A6EFF), 8th- or 9th-century pin (SF- 
4AFE83) and strap end (SF-4A65EF4) and a 
later strap end of Thomas Class E Type 3 
(SF-4A65E4) (Fig. 172, D). (Mdf). 

Bramfield (BMF 028). BA. A hoard 
containing fragments of two copper-alloy 
spearheads, hammer and sword and dagger 
blades with numerous plate fragments (SF- 
2596D4, SF-822A7C). (Mdf). 

Chelmondiston (CHL 006). Sx. A 
damaged Continental series D_ sceat, 
inscribed, of either Apa or Elhu. (ESS- 
E8201A). (Mdf). 

Combs (COM 028). Me, Ro. 
Incomplete flint tranchet axe (SF-1F3C8D). 
Copper-alloy brooches of Colchester 
derivative types and the base of a sword or 
dagger chape (SF-8A9A39). (Mdf). 

Darsham (DAR 034). Me. Pale grey flint 
tranchet axe (SF-864A94). (D. Barker). 

Debenham (DBN 076). IA, Ro. Silver 
coin, Icenian unit of the Early Face/Horse 
series, Bury type A, as Hobbs 3524-3527 


FIG. 170 — Neolithic flint axe from Shottisham. 
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FIG. 171 — Roman copper-alloy phallic pendants from Lackford and Ashfield (A, C); phallic and vulvate 
mounts from Icklingham (B) and Lackford (D); brooches from Braiseworth (G), Wordwell (F) 
and Wickham Skeith (H); folding utensil from Shadingfield (J); vessel lid from Barking (K); 
a lead seal from Wickham Skeith (E) and a lead mirror frame from Westhorpe (I). 
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(SF-E65BC4). 3rd- and 4th-century coins, the head of a copper-alloy female figurine (SF- 
E64D44), fragment of a bracelet re-used as a ring (SF-DOCAFO) and an enamelled plate 
brooch in the form of a horse (SF-D19B27). (Mdf). 

East Bergholt (EBG 047). Un. Copper-alloy socketed terminal in the form of a hound’s 
head, probably medieval or later (SF-F6CD97). (Mdf). 

Exning (EXG 051). IA. A gold Trinovantian quarter stater of Cunobelin, Linear Type, as 
Hobbs 1837-1842 (SF-4876EE). (Mdf). 

Freckenham (FRK 031). Ro. Copper-alloy amphora-shaped strap end, damaged at the split 
attachment end, 4th century (SF-DOABS3). (Mdf). 

Great Barton (BRG 036). Sx. Copper-alloy pin with a pierced disc head (SF-ADA577) 
(Fig.172, C) and a fragment of an ansate brooch (SF-AD8D36) from a known Roman site. (Mdf). 

Haughley (HGH 056). BA. Complete copper-alloy flanged axe with undeveloped stop 
ridge, probably late Early Bronze Age. (SF-3718FC). (Mdf). 

Icklingham (IKL 178). Ro. Incomplete copper-alloy phallic mount (SF-C9E052) (Fig. 171, 
B) brooches and a finger ring fragment (SF-C9AED2). (Mdpf). 

Lackford (LKD 002). IA, Ro, Sx. Silver Icenian coin, early pattern/horse type, similar to 
Hobbs 4269. Roman copper-alloy phallic mount (SF-5B3285) (Fig. 171, A) and a vulvate 
strap fitting (SF-18D304) (Fig. 171, D), late 3rd- and 4th-century coins and pottery. An early 
Anglo-Saxon D-shaped buckle frame and integral plate (SF-5BA3C2). (Mdf). 


FIG. 172 - Anglo-Saxon copper-alloy brooches from Stonham Aspal and Wordwell (A, B); pin from 
Great Barton (C); strap end from Braiseworth (D). Medieval silver handle from Lavenham (E). 
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Lavenham (LVM 109). Md. An incomplete silver gilt tap handle from a metal vessel, such 
as a cistern c. 14th century date (SF-86DE13) (Fig. 172, E). (Mdf). 

Lidgate (LDG 017). IA, Sx. Fragment of a copper-alloy bow brooch of La Tene, Type IBc 
(SF-9C9EBA). A fragment of an early Anglo-Saxon copper-alloy equal-armed brooch (SF- 
F10E65) and a silver sceat, Primary Series Z, Type 66, c. 680-720 as Metcalf, 1993, 137-138 
(SF-9AE1AB). (Mdf). 

Milden (MDN 019). Ne, BA. A pale grey flint leaf arrowhead (SF-OC9BS5) and a pale grey 
flint barbed and tanged arrowhead (SF-OCAE63). (K. Warren). 

Newmarket (EXG 030). Ro. Coins, 3rd and 4th century, and a copper-alloy rectangular 
seal box (SF-F5BE34). (Mdf). 

Shadingfield (SDG 033). Ro. A copper-alloy lion-shaped handle originally with folding 
iron eating utensils, probably spoon, knife and spike (SF-84603B) (Fig. 171, J), an enamelled 
plate brooch in the form of an axe (SF-73A8BC), coins of 1st, 2nd, and early 4th century date 
and grey ware and samian pottery sherds. (Mdf). 

Shottisham (STT 049). Ne. A small partly-polished pale grey flint axe, probably re-worked 
(SF-680CEO0) (Fig.170). P. Hammond. 

Stanton (SNT 055). Sx. Two fragments of copper-alloy small-long brooches, 5th or 6th 
century (SF-892168) and (SF-896B68). (Mdf). 

Stonham Aspal (SAL 036). Sx. A copper-alloy disc brooch with backward looking animal, 
8th or 9th century (SF-1D6CE4) (Fig. 172, A). (Mdf). 

West Stow (WSW 026). Md. Three lead seal matrices, two pointed oval in shape, inscribed 
*S°ISABELLE BERNON, seal of Isabelle Bernon (SF-6076E3) and +S’kATERINE FIV SALO’, 
seal for Katherine daughter of Salomon (?) (SF-AFCF71). The third is circular, inscribed 
+SIGILL PETRI FIL hVNEMAN (reverse barred Ns), seal of Peter, son of Huneman (SF- 
609F67). (Mdf). 

Westley (WLY 013). Sx. Early Anglo-Saxon copper-alloy brooch fragments of cruciform, 
small-long and great square-headed types (SF-8533B1, SF-851B48, SF-859C3C), a wrist clasp 
(SF-DA7C37) and a shoe-shaped stud (SF-85EBAB). (Mdf). 

Westhorpe (WTP 006). Ro. A decorated lead object, probably a miniature mirror frame 
(SF-109D27) (Fig. 171, I). (Mdf). 

Wickham Skeith (WKS 003). Ro, Sx. Lead seal fragment stamped QCI within a rectangle 
(SF-B7CF3A) (Fig. 171, E), a copper-alloy Continental brooch in the shape of a hare and 
hound (SF-B857C1) (Fig. 171, H) and other objects. An early Anglo-Saxon copper-alloy 
cruciform brooch of 5th century type (SF-D580F3. (Mdf). 

Wordwell (WRW 061). Ro, Sx. A copper-alloy enamelled brooch of unusual form, probably 
a peacock (SF-571701) (Fig. 171, F), other brooches and 4th-century coins. A copper-alloy 
convex disc brooch with Borre-style decoration, 10th century (SF-AE8A09) (Fig. 172, B). (Mdf). 


SURVEYS 


Blythburgh (TM/4575).  Geo-archaeological investigations/borehole survey and 
palaeoenvironmental assessment on a narrow strip of reclaimed marshland adjacent to the A12 
to the N of Blythburgh in advance of flood alleviation works. The survey comprised 10 
boreholes which were undertaken with a terrier rig in order to characterise the lithology of the 
site, with 2 boreholes retained to recover material for palaeoenvironmental analysis and 
radiocarbon dating. The survey identified the general trend in the depth of the basal sands and 
gravels which became deeper to the S, towards the modern course of the River Blyth. These 
were encountered at 6.60m below ground level (-6.37m OD) and shallowed out to 2.90m bgl 
(-2.53m OD) to the N. The gravels were overlain by a poorly humified reedy woody 
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(floodplain) peat, which in turn was overlain by a grey brown mottled alluvial clay and topsoil. 
The peat was assessed for pollen and plant macrofossils as well as radiocarbon dating. The 
period of peat formation at the sample locations has been dated to Late Mesolithic to Middle 
Anglo-Saxon. The pollen assemblage was well preserved, but counts were low and therefore of 
limited value. The data recovered suggested limited human activity within the vicinity of the 
sample site, with evidence for clearance occurring late in the sequence. The plant assemblage 
suggested the presence of grazing herbivores which may be related to pastoral exploitation of 
the floodplain. The site lies within the Blyth Valley and at the edge of the Blyth estuary. The 
current character of the site is that of drained and reclaimed marshland used for seasonal 
grazing. The areas to the E of the A12 returned to saltmarsh and tidal mudflats, c. 1920. 
Kristina Krawiec, Archaeology South East. 


Elmswell, School Road (TL/9863). A detailed magnetometer survey on land near School Road 

identified a large sub-rectangular enclosure containing a possible kiln or brick-built structure 

and two possible quarry pits. Although the enclosure correlates with a field depicted on the 

1842 tithe map of Elmswell, it may be a feature of earlier origin fossilized into the 19th- 
century landscape. 

Adam Meadows, MOLA Northampton, 

for CgMs Consulting for Gladman Developments. 


Eye (TM/1473; EYE 121). Georachaeological investigations/palaeoenvironmental assessment 
of a floodplain deposit encountered at Eye ponds was undertaken. The site was sampled from 
open sections by SCCAS and these samples were subject to palynological assessment. The 
onset of peat formation at the site was radiocarbon dated to the late Mesolithic with cessation 
dated to the late Anglo-Saxon period. The preservation was in general quite poor, particularly 
in the lower half of the sequence. Due to this, only a broad account of the vegetational history 
of the sample site can be given. At the beginning of peat inception the site is dominated by 
wetland vegetation such as grasses and occasional stands of alder. There is evidence of large 
amounts of burning, with the presence of micro-charcoal within the samples during this early 
period perhaps suggesting clearance. Towards the top of the profile the preservation improved 
and evidence for human activity was recorded by the presence of cereal-type grains. 

Kristina Krawiec, Archaeology South East. 


Friston (TM/4158; FRS 046). A training day on geophysical surveying for archaeological 
features was undertaken on an area of 90m’ grassland to the N of Decoy Wood, E of the 
village of Snape in Friston parish, as part of the HFL-funded project, “Touching the Tide’. The 
site was chosen because it has previously produced Anglo-Saxon metalwork, and the day 
focused on the techniques of magnetometry and resistivity for a group of 12 volunteers. A 
follow-up day of additional survey by local volunteers extended coverage to a total area of 
180m x 70m. A number of sub-rectangular or irregular oval features, c. 3-6m across, were 
recorded approximately following the natural contour line. These mostly showed high 
resistance, and a few also showed high magnetic responses. These may be anthropogenic, 
especially those instances where high magnetic responses were also recorded, and could merit 
further investigation given the known finds of metalwork of Roman and Anglo-Saxon date 
from the vicinity. These features could represent sunken-featured buildings. Two features 
crossing the surveyed area originated approximately NW/SW may be the remains of 
trackways or field boundaries. A semi-circular feature at the NE corner of the field, was 
clearly visible on the Lidar plot but not apparent on the magnetometry. 

Carenza Lewis and Catherine Ranson, Access Cambridge Archaeology. 
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Kelsale, Simpson’s Fromus Valley (KCC 021; TM/3866). Survey work on the medieval park 
at Kelsale and its large former fishpond or mere is ongoing, but Lidar data (supplied free of 
charge by the Geomatics Group — a commercial arm of the Environment Agency) has 
confirmed the likely extent of the pond held back by a substantial earthen dam; at more than 
550m long the pond was substantial. Pond height modelling has indicated the presence of two 
small stew ponds that would have been integrated with the main pond. In addition, a 
magnetometer survey undertaken by the SAFG of the small meadow to the SW of the pond’s 
imposing dam has recorded a roughly D-shaped set of anomalies that could be the post-holes 
for a suggested hunting platform in an area near the exit of what was thought to be a post- 
16th-century stock funnel. This funnel may have to be re-assessed in light of what has been 
found so far. More survey work is likely. 
John Rainer for the SAFG 
and the Suffolk Flora Preservation Trust. 


Lidgate, Lidgate Castle (TL/7258; LDG 018). A topographic survey covering an area of 1.4ha 
was completed on a sloping hillside just below the site of the mid-12th-century castle. The 
surveyed area is enclosed by a large defensive ditch and contains a complicated series of 
terraces and earthworks suggestive of possible house platforms. The ditch is thought to be 
part of the works associated with the later manorial site and not part of the original castle 
design, although from casual observation it would appear to be a continuation of the castle’s 
outer bailey. The survey work was prompted by the laying of a cable trench through the 
earthworks. The trench had been excavated and backfilled without an archaeologist in 
attendance, but had clearly disturbed archaeological deposits, as finds and pottery of high and 
late medieval date were collected from the backfill. 

David Gill, SCCAS, for UK Power Networks. 


Little Saxham, Little Saxham Hall (TL/8063; SXL 004). A magnetometer survey of the site of 
Little Saxham Hall was conducted to establish the location of the hall, gardens and other 
features prior to its demolition in the 18th century. The building was contained in a moated 
site extending to approximately 0.92ha. The building’s main wall lines were believed to run 
alongside the N and NW edges of the moat and a previous building may have been situated 
in the S part of the enclosure. 

The survey found clear evidence of wall lines aligned on moat edges in the NW sector, 
although metal fence and other responses prevented tracing any extension of these to the NE 
(Fig. 173). To the SE, a number of linears consistent with an already hypothesised garden 
layout were found. There was no evidence of a structure in the S sector but an L-shaped area 
of noise within, and offset from, the NE wall lines was tentatively identified as a possible 
earlier building. 

John Rainer, SAFG, for Bob Jones. 


Oulton Broad, 6560 Pegasus Boatyard (TM/5193; OUL 036). A borehole survey and 
palaeoenvironmental assessment comprising 6 boreholes was carried out, with 2 cores 
recovered for assessment. The boreholes were located in relation to evaluation trenches that 
were being excavated at the same time along the S edge of Oulton Lake, which is thought to 
have been formed by medieval peat cutting. The survey demonstrated that small areas of the 
site still retained a thin deposit of peat as well as a possible channel. The channel was infilled 
by a combination of organic and coarser grained sandy shelly material. 

The channel and thin blanket-peat deposit were selected for assessment and radiocarbon 
dating. The survey has demonstrated that although preservation of deposits is variable across 
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the site, the palaeoenvironmental potential of the site as a whole is high. The micro and 
macrofossil assemblages have demonstrated an initial freshwater peat sequence dating from 
the Late Neolithic, which was incised by a small channel. This was a clean, slow-moving body 
of water which became gradually infilled with organic and minergoenic sediment. At some 
point in the later prehistoric period the environment changed to one of brackish mudflats, 
with fresh water introduced from the dryland via creeks. In some areas of the site freshwater 
peat persisted into the Anglo-Saxon period, but this sequence has been truncated by later 
medieval peat cutting. The preservation within the deposit is good. 

Kristina Krawiec, Archaeology South East, for SCCAS. 


Snape, (TM/3958; SNP 032). A day of community fieldwalking was undertaken in the village 
of Snape on the W side of Church Road opposite the Saxon Fields housing estate. The event 
was organised and funded by the HLF-funded ‘Touching the Tide’ project, and involved 25 
volunteers, mainly from Aldeburgh History Society. A total of 102 20m-stints were walked, 
covering a distance of 2.04km and representing coverage of about 10% of the 4.4ha field 
available for the survey. A scatter of struck flint and burnt stone was recovered from across 
the field, but no concentrations were apparent. Although difficult to date closely, the majority 
may be of Bronze Age date, and if so may be contemporary with the nearby round barrows, 
which were also reutilised during the 6th century AD as the focus of an Anglo Saxon cemetery. 
A very thin scatter of Roman pottery was evident across the field, again forming no significant 
concentrations and nothing likely to be indicative of settlement in the vicinity. The rest of the 
pottery dates from the medieval period and later. The high medieval pottery found was mainly 
from the N of the field and, while not present in quantities sufficient to indicate habitation, 
may relate to manuring from the farm site to the N of the field. Later medieval pottery was 
scattered thinly across the field, as was a moderate amount of both post-medieval and 
Victorian wares. The results from the fieldwalking suggest that a small settlement was present 
at Snape from the 12th century onwards, with this area of the present village perhaps not 
settled until the high medieval period and later. 

Carenza Lewis and Catherine Ranson, Access Cambridge Archaeology. 


Yaxley, Progress Power Project (TM/1174; YAX 035). A metal detecting survey was carried 
out to establish the presence of any further Anglo-Saxon metalwork finds close to two known 
areas recorded by the PAS to the N of the village, and to investigate a possible ring-ditch 
indicated by geophysical survey on land at Eye Airfield Industrial Estate. No artefacts were 
found to indicate the presence of Anglo-Saxon activity, with the metal artefacts recovered 
being associated with agricultural workers and equipment, or the disused airfield. Subsequent 
evaluation further indicated the absence of significant archaeological deposits or artefacts in 
the fields to the N of the village. Features here comprised a tree throw, a shallow pit and a 
post-medieval ditch. Evidence for early medieval activity, represented by a shallow ditch 
terminal, was present at the former Eye Airfield site. 
Graeme Clarke, OA East, for Parsons Brinckerhoff 
on behalf of Progress Power Ltd. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
Barnham, West Farm (TL/8477; BNH 105). Evaluation trenching in connection with a solar 


farm application targeted three anomalies detected during a geophysical survey at the site. The 
first was shown on investigation to be a large (approximately 40m x 40m) square enclosure 
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on a NE-SW orientation, comprising a substantial ditch measuring 2.1m wide and up to 
1.05m deep. A ditch terminal, representing a clearly defined entrance on the NE arm of the 
enclosure, produced a small number of later prehistoric struck flints, however dating of this 
feature remains uncertain. The second anomaly appeared to be a small but complex sub- 
square enclosure, measuring less than 20m wide. The evaluation revealed a discontinuous 
double ditch surrounding a number of internal features, sealed beneath a spread of dark 
greyish-black sand. A significant assemblage of Early Neolithic flint (over 2000 pieces) was 
recovered, alongside a smaller collection of earlier Neolithic pottery (possibly Carinated 
Bowl). The enclosure was aligned N-S and located near the bottom of a dry valley; however 
its function is not clear. Investigation of a possible trackway revealed a tree throw hole that 
contained 10 struck flints and a shallow, narrow ditch that appeared to be aligned with the 
early Neolithic enclosure. Although no datable finds were recovered, the position of the ditch 
in relation to the enclosure might indicate that it was also part of a wider ‘ritual’ landscape. 

Anthony Haskins, OA East, for CgMs Consulting. 


Bramford, Bullen Lane (TM/0946 and TM/0946; BRF 100). A 39-trench evaluation was 
conducted on two 2.3ha plots in advance of the proposed construction of two East Anglia 
Convertor Stations. The earliest activity was represented by a pit and a ditch, which contained 
Iron Age pottery (sandy fabric, some Middle Iron Age) and loom-weight fragments. A small 
piece of ironworking slag was also recovered from the pit, whilst human skull and animal bone 
fragments were found in the ditch. One of the three ditches recorded contained a single sherd of 
late medieval/early post-medieval pottery. A number of post-medieval ditches were also found, 
which defined the boundaries of the former Bullen Green, an area of common grazing. 
Chris Harrison, Sean Bell and Richard O’Neill, Wessex Archaeology, 
for East Anglia Offshore Wind Limited. 


Brampton, Barsham to Alder Carr Pipeline (TM/4089 to TM/4777; SDG 032, BRP 019, WNF 
069, REY 101). A series of watching briefs, evaluation trial trenches and excavations were carried 
out. Trial-trenching identified 4 archaeological sites along the course of the 21km pipeline. 

An elongated feature at Reydon (REY 101) contained a fragmented, but almost complete, 
Carinated Bowl of earlier Neolithic date. A possible cereal grain was recovered from 
environmental sampling of this feature, which also contained an assemblage of worked flint. 
A curved, possibly structural, feature at Brampton (BRP 019) contained pottery of Early Iron 
Age date associated with iron-smelting debris that included fragments of fired clay, perhaps 
from a smelting furnace. 

At Shadingfield (SDG 032) an area of ‘dark earth’ associated with post-holes and other 
structural features was examined. A circular gully for a probable roundhouse was present, as 
well as ditches thought to form enclosures or field boundaries. Pottery, mostly recovered from 
the ‘dark earth,’ suggests the site was active in the 2nd—3rd centuries AD. 

To the SW of Wangford, on site WNF 069, a large quarry pit and a group of ditches arrayed 
on a coaxial plan were recorded. These features dated from the 12th-14th centuries and seem 
to demonstrate expansion or new settlement during this period, perhaps associated with the 
foundation of a late 12th-century Cluniac priory in the town. 

David Adams, NPS Archaeology, for AECOM 
on behalf of Essex and Suffolk Water. 


Brightwell, Foxburrow Farm Solar Array (TM/2644; BGL 050). An evaluation for a solar array 
development revealed evidence of Late Iron Age/early Roman occupation and land usage, with 
ring-ditches, field boundaries and possible hearths being identified. Two areas were 
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investigated: the S area (33 trenches) revealed extensive field systems along with 3 ring-ditches 
possibly indicating roundhouses and showing occupation in the area. The N area (36 trenches), 
confirmed the presence of both major linear field system ditches and smaller ‘internal land 
division’ ditches. No indications of any structures or refuse pitting were found in the N works, 
suggesting that this area was utilised for agriculture rather than direct occupation. 

Most of the larger features seen in the works correspond to an apparently planned 
rectilinear field system, previously identified by geophysical survey of the site, which was 
dated to the mid 1st century AD. In addition, a number of smaller ditches were identified that 
appear to respect the major ditch alignments, forming internal ditch systems — though whether 
this was for land division or additional drainage is unclear. Two radiocarbon dates were 
obtained from isolated pits, and produced a radiocarbon age of 1504 + 27 BP; this produced 
an overall calibrated age range of 432-631AD (95.4% probability). This indicates probable 
early Saxon activity in the area. 

Simon Cass, SCCAS, for UK Sustainable Energy Ltd. 


Bury St Edmunds, Guildhall test pits (TL/8564; BSE 446). Seven test pits were excavated in 
the grounds of the medieval Guildhall, including the plot of land behind No 79 Whiting Street, 
which demonstrated that there are well-preserved archaeological deposits surviving across the 
whole site. Medieval pits and evidence of a flint-built precinct wall which had originally 
enclosed the complex were found in the N yard; of the three pits found on the Guildhall site 
two were contemporary with the remodelling of the building in the 15th century, whilst the 
third predated its construction. Despite the discovery of an early pit, the evidence suggested 
that the site had not been intensively occupied previously, and the Guildhall was built on what 
could be considered a virgin site; all the pottery recovered dated from after the start of the 
12th century and a sherd of Bury coarseware (late12th-14th century) was found interleaved 
between the building’s foundation and its above-ground wall. 

The relatively low level of domestic activity seen in the archaeological record in the 
Guildhall yards reflect its standing as a public office, and is in stark contrast to the area behind 
No. 79 Whiting Street. Here a complex and deep stratification of archaeological deposits was 
encountered, with evidence of drying ovens and sequences of structures characteristic of 
medieval domestic tenements. A large assemblage of pottery dating from the 12th—16th 
centuries was recovered, including local glazed ware in a variety of forms. 

David Gill, SCCAS, for Bury St Edmunds Guildhall Heritage Trust. 


Bury St Edmunds, 19-20 Abbeygate Street (TL/8564; BSE 442). Works for several large 
stanchions to support a building conversion and the infilling of an open yard at No. 20 were 
recorded by a combination of excavation and monitoring. The work took place behind the 
Georgian house which occupies the street frontage. A total of 18 pits (including at least 3 
ovens) were identified in an area a little over 30sqm, with the majority dating from the 
12th-15th centuries. Many of these run beneath the timber extensions that began to appear 
from the 16th century, and the ovens in the yard may well have been replaced by a kitchen 
extension (there was a Victorian range in the middle extension when building work began). 
The size of the open yard was further reduced when a drain, built of mortar and with a peg 
tile base, was constructed alongside the neighbouring property to the E where it probably 
directed water from an extension towards Abbeygate Street (the drain is likely to have run 
either between two street front properties or beneath a covered passageway between the two). 
The timber extensions were retained when a single Georgian house was built over two 
medieval properties (Nos. 19-20). 

Andrew Tester, SCCAS, for Mothersole Builders. 
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Bury St Edmunds, Land SE of Bury (TL/8762; BSE 453 and NWN 018). An archaeological 
evaluation carried out on c. 59ha of arable farmland situated across the River Lark valley in 
the parishes of Bury St Edmunds and Nowton identified deposits dating to the prehistoric and 
early Anglo-Saxon periods. Forty-two 50m-long trenches were opened on the N side of the 
river (BSE 453). These identified 4 large ditches, broadly near the base of the valley slope and 
spread in a line over 300m. These all corresponded to 3 distinct circular features identified in 
an earlier geophysical survey and are assumed to represent ring-ditches associated with Late 
Neolithic/early Bronze Age barrows, although direct dating evidence was minimal. A single 
early Anglo-Saxon pit infilled with occupation material was also identified, together with a 
sparse scatter of miscellaneous undated features. 

A further 28 50m-trenches were opened to the S of the river (NWN 018), extending down 
the valley slope and across the floodplain. On the higher ground of the valley slope the 
presence of a 4th ring-ditch, previously known from cropmarks and geophysical survey, was 
confirmed. It is also thought to be of prehistoric date. There were also a few other widespread 
features. A substantial phase of early Anglo-Saxon occupation was seen in a 500m-long broad 
swathe along the natural slope. This consisted of up to 8 probable sunken-featured buildings 
and 2 post-built structures, together with associated pits and enclosures. On the valley floor, 
evidence of buried peat deposits was seen in one trench, and of palaeochannels or former 
courses of the river in a further two. These latter features aligned with cropmarks previously 
interpreted on the Suffolk HER as an irregular undated enclosure. 

John Craven, SCCAS, for AMEC Environment and Infrastructure Ltd. 


Bury St Edmunds, Land to the south of Westgate House, Westgate Street (TL/8563; BSE 454). 
Three trial trenches were excavated in advance of a change of use of buildings along the street 
and residential development on land to the rear. Trench 1, behind the building formerly 
occupied by Thomas Peatling’s wine merchants, contained a late 12th-century rubbish pit, cut 
by a mid 18th-century cess pit or well. This was sealed by made ground, which was cut in turn 
by a Victorian brick drain. The 18th-century cesspit contained a large finds assemblage 
including a London stoneware tankard with part of an ale mark, two glazed red earthenware 
bowls or pancheons, and a Staffordshire-type slipware porringer base. Trench 2, in a walled 
garden 70m S of Westgate Street and 15m E of Friar’s Lane, contained a medieval property 
boundary ditch extending towards the Friar’s Lane frontage, a late medieval or early post- 
medieval ditch on a slightly offset alignment, and a row of clay post-pads that are likely to be 
foundations for a c. 18th-century barn or other outbuilding. Interestingly, no buildings are 
shown along Friar’s Lane on either Downing’s map of 1740 or Warren’s map of 1776. The 
medieval ditch contained a smashed, but near-complete, large 11th-/12th-century local sandy 
coarseware jug with internal limescale and carbonised organic residue, indicating that it was 
used for heating both water and liquid-based food. The remains in Trench 2 were sealed by a 
deep accumulation of garden soil. A third trench in the terraced gardens behind Westgate 
House contained no archaeological deposits. 
Tom Woolhouse, Pre-Construct Archaeology, 
for CgMs Consulting on behalf of Greene King Plc. 


Capel St Mary, The White House, Mill Hill (TM/0838; CSM 041). This excavation followed 
an evaluation by Archaeoserv that identified the truncated remains of possible Roman 
building foundations in two of the trenches (Fig. 174). The excavation revealed 6 phases of 
activity from the late Iron Age to the modern period, perhaps the most significant of which 
was the remains of an early Roman corridor-villa building dating to the mid 1st century AD. 
A large Iron Age enclosure ditch was located within the E side of the excavation area, and the 
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FIG. 174 - Capel St Mary: excavation Phase Plan. 


villa building is likely to have replaced a small late Iron Age farming settlement. The presence 
of 3 temporary late Iron Age/early Roman bipartite ovens suggested that this area of the site 
was used for low-level food production after the infilling of the Iron Age enclosure ditch, but 
just prior to construction of the villa building, and revealed a rare insight into early post- 
conquest site activity. The exposed footprint of the villa building comprised a rear corridor 
and part of a wing to the N that contained a large room and smaller corridors. The room and 
one of the corridors showed evidence of stone mosaic and ceramic tessellated floor surfaces. 
Fragments of painted wall plaster and box flue tiles further suggested this had been a high 
status building. Finds from robber trenches present within the earlier wall cuts suggest that 
the destruction of this building was complete by the middle of the 3rd century AD, and it is 
likely that the material was reused in other buildings not revealed in the excavation area. 
Numerous high status finds and building material are recorded in the SHER (CSM 002) just 
to the W of the site. The results of the excavation offered a relatively rare opportunity to 
examine the early development of Roman villas in East Anglia, although the remains were 
highly truncated and disturbed by a later post-medieval building associated with low-level 
industrial activity. 

Matthew Adams, Britannia Archaeology, 

for Mr Robert Hunt of Lifestyle Homes. 
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Chilton, Acton, Long Melford and Sudbury, Chilton Woods (TL/8843; CHT 022, ACT 033, 
LMD 233 and SUY 138). A trial-trenching evaluation covered c. 121.8ha. 356 trenches 
targeted anomalies detected by the geophysical survey conducted by WYAS (West Yorkshire 
Archaeological Service) as well as sampling apparent blank areas. The works crossed 4 parish 
boundaries, revealing areas of Late Bronze Age, Iron Age, Roman and medieval archaeology 
as well as showing disturbance and levelling from the USAAF base which was located towards 
the E of the site. Eight main areas of archaeological were interest identified, together with a 
few additional isolated features. These consisted of 5 areas of Late Bronze Age and Iron Age 
archaeology located mostly in the W part of the site; a Late Iron Age enclosure and associated 
pits in the E part of the site; a Roman enclosure and possible settlement area within the central 
area of the site; along with medieval enclosures located in the central areas of the site crossing 
Acton Lane. The evaluation produced moderate quantities of finds from most periods, with 3 
partial vessels found (Roman, Iron Age and Bronze Age); 2 possible loom or thatch weights 
dating to the Iron Age; copper alloy objects (a Roman coin, a possible ceremonial rattle and 
a nail gouge); and prehistoric flint tools. A single human cremation was also found, probably 
prehistoric in date. 

Michael Green, SCCAS, for Suffolk County Council. 


Coney Weston, Fen Meadow (TL 9778; CNW 017). The investigation of the site by the local 
history group continues; a futher magnetometer survey over a larger area revealed three large 
rectangular features and several isolated anomalies. Excavation of one of the rectangular 
features revealed the foundations of a clay-walled building 9m x 6m with a mortared flint 
plinth wall on the N side. Alongside and to the W of this was a clay floor 9m x 5m with some 
possible post-holes which suggested an second cell or lean-to structure. The building produced 
265 potsherds dating to before AD 1300; 2347g of animal bones; 75kg burnt daub; 593 nails; 
iron peg-hinges; a spur and an iron arrowhead. A nearby anomaly proved to be an 
unexploded bomb which had penetrated a rubbish pit containing 360 potsherds all dated 
before AD 1300. 

Robert Hogg for Coney Weston Local History Group and Suffolk Wildlife Trust. 


Creeting St Peter, Land south of Mill Lane (Mill Lane Business Park) (TM/0658; CRP 012). 
An extensive trial-trenching evaluation of a 42ha site on the N side of the Gipping Valley 
encountered glacial till on the higher ground, river terrace sands and gravels on the lower 
slopes, and recent alluvial deposits filling relict channels in the floodplain. Prehistoric features 
were concentrated on the higher ground in the central and N parts of the site and ranged in 
date from the Middle Neolithic to the Late Iron Age. The earlier prehistoric periods were 
represented by fairly scattered small pits of uncertain function. Some probable timber 
structures represented by two rows of post-holes might have been contemporary with a 
nearby Middle Neolithic pit. During the Middle to Late Iron Age occupation might have 
intensified, as suggested by a dense area of intercutting features at the N end of the site. Some 
substantial ditches in the central part of the site possibly represented parts of rectilinear Iron 
Age enclosures. There was little evidence for continuity of occupation into the Roman period, 
other than one small pit and some residual pottery in later deposits. 

Medieval occupation was represented principally by a concentration of pits and 
ditches/gullies on the higher ground in the centre of the site. These produced significant 
amounts of (mostly) 12th- to 13th-century pottery in association with food waste and other 
domestic refuse, suggesting the presence of an isolated farm or more extensive settlement 
overlooking River Gipping floodplain. 

During the First World War a cordite works was built in a dry valley on the W part of the 
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site. Several linear cuttings for sunken tracks were found, as well as more extensive cuttings 

representing large-scale terracing into the valley slopes. These remains were mostly buried by 
thick deposits of recent landfill. 

Kieron Heard, Archaeology South-East, 

for Stowmarket Mill Lane Developments Ltd. 


Darsham, Land west of Mill House, The Street (TM/4170; DAR 030). The excavation 
encountered an enclosed medieval (11th-/12th- to 15th-century) landscape, largely confined 
to the NE area of the site and comprising a single definable enclosure, several substantial 
boundary features, and a short section of possible E-W aligned trackway. A number of pits, 
including a possible pond and a well, were also dated to the medieval period. Most of the pits 
appeared to comprise single-use features, most probably dug for refuse disposal. The bulk of 
the medieval finds assemblage is domestic in character, comprising pottery and animal bone, 
but also includes a copper alloy brooch. Two possible prehistoric cremation deposits 
(undated) and a small number of post-medieval/early modern features were also encountered. 
Antony R.R. Mustchin, James Fairclough and Kamil Orzechowski, 

Archaeological Solutions Ltd, for Hopkins Homes Ltd. 


Easton, Land off the Street (TM/2858; ETN 018). An evaluation of 10 trenches, some targeted 
to test anomalies identified by a previous geophysical survey, found archaeological remains in 
7 of the trenches, with 3 considered blank. Small assemblages of pottery and worked flints 
suggested activity in the late prehistoric period, but no features of this period were identified. 
The most significant findings were 2 areas of Roman activity in Trenches 7 and 10 to the E of 
Easton Primary School. Both trenches contained probable structural features. In Trench 7, a 
possible post-built structure and a pit with in situ burning were present. In Trench 10, a layer 
of ‘dark earth’ or midden material sealed a clay and flint feature thought to have a structural 
function. Ceramic artefacts date this activity to the earlier Roman period. Small quantities of 
other artefacts, including a coin, suggest activity continued here into the mid 4th century AD. 
These features were relatively well preserved below plough soil, with faunal remains of sheep 
and cattle bones surviving in good condition. 

Five ditches recorded by the evaluation had alignments not conforming with present-day 
field boundaries; taken to infer at least a pre-19th-century date for their use. In the E of the 
site a considerable depth of colluvial material in the valley of a relict river course potentially 
masked archaeological features, although the paucity of cultural material recovered from 
trenches located here might suggest at best only limited activity. 

David Adams, NPS Archaeology, for Hopkins Homes Ltd. 


Elveden, CenterParcs, Elveden Forest Holiday Village (TL/8180; ELV093). Fieldwork revealed 
two phases of archaeological activity dating to the late Bronze Age/early Iron Age (9th—6th 
century BC; Phase 1) and early Romano-British period (mid 1st to early 2nd century AD; 
Phase 2). Possible ditched enclosures were revealed in both phases. Of particular note was the 
Phase 1 burial of an adolescent/young adult. Several Phase 1 pits also yielded notable pottery 
groups which displayed traits consistent with the ‘late’ decorated Post Deverel-Rimbury 
ceramic style. Radiocarbon dating of one of these pits produced a calibrated date range of 
1050-890 cal BC (90.3%) and 880-845 cal BC (5.1%) at 95.4% confidence. 
Antony R.R. Mustchin, Kamil Orzechowski and Jim Fairclough, 
Archaeological Solutions Ltd, for CenterParcs Ltd. 
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Eriswell, Rochester Road Soakaway, RAF Lakenheath (TL/7280; ERL 236). An excavation 
was carried out at the Water Works. A well-stratified sequence of pits and a large post-hole 
(all probably later Iron Age/early Roman) was overlaid by a series of ditch systems dating 
from the early Roman to the Early Anglo-Saxon period. These in turn were covered by an 
Early Anglo-Saxon occupation layer. A significant quantity of pottery, animal bone and 
ceramic building material was retrieved from the site, along with two Roman coins. This is an 
extension of the Roman and Anglo-Saxon settlement already recorded on previous 
excavations around the Caudle Head Mere area. 

Rob Brooks, SCCAS, for Defence Infrastructure Organisation. 


Euston, Wash Pits Field (TL/9277; EUN 035). An evaluation (2012) and an excavation (2014) 
found two Suffolk-type brick kilns, one thought to be 16th-century and the other late 17th- 
to early 18th-century. Only the underground elements of the kilns survived, consisting of the 
two fire tunnels with the external walls and the rake-out areas. In the earlier kiln the fire-bar 
archways also survived in places. The kilns were associated with widespread quarrying and 
the two clay purification pits that gave the field its name. Apart from brick and tile wasters, 
there were limited levels of finds associated with the site. Archaeomagnetic samples from both 
kilns are being processed. A series of 2nd-century+ Roman ditches, forming clear field systems 
and paddocks, survived in the SE corner of the site, but they were heavily truncated by the 
later quarrying and produced little in the way of finds. 

Rob Brooks, SCCAS, for Euston Estate. 


Exning, Land south of Burwell Road (TL/6165; EXG101). Archaeological excavations 
recorded at least four phases of activity spanning the prehistoric, Roman, Anglo-Saxon and 
medieval periods. Prehistoric remains included a probable Bonze Age round barrow with a 
single extant cremation, while the Roman remains included field systems, a possible small 
post-built building, and a threshing floor. The focal point of the site was the edge of an Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery close to the N edge, containing 20 well-preserved graves. The graves included 
a warrior burial with spear and dagger, a probable bed burial, and numerous grave goods 
consistent with a date in the mid 7th-century ‘Conversion period’. This landscape was 
succeeded by medieval field systems. 

Vincent Monahan, Archaeological Solutions Ltd, for Charles Church Ltd. 


Eye, Land south of former Hartismere Hospital (TM/1474; EYE 111). An excavation in 
advance of a new care home a short distance E of the previously excavated early Anglo-Saxon 
settlement at Hartismere High School (EYE 083) revealed an area that had been largely 
truncated by post-medieval quarrying. However, an Early Iron Age (800-350 BC) pit was 
present in the N of the stripped area. The pit contained a fairly large assemblage (83 sherds; 
995g) of pottery from up to 6 different vessels. The pottery is almost exclusively flint- 
tempered and includes both plain and decorated sherds, being similar to that found at the 
Hartismere High School site and at Flixton Quarry, 25km along the Waveney Valley. 
Additional Early Iron Age sherds, as well as later prehistoric struck flints, were found 
residually in later features, suggesting that activity during this period was more widespread 
than the single surviving feature. The post-medieval quarry also contained a small quantity of 
residual early Anglo-Saxon (Sth—7th-century) pottery. 
Jon House and Mark Hinman, Pre-Construct Archaeology, for Castleoak 
on behalf of Care UK Community Partnerships (Suffolk) Ltd. 
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Gislingham, Chapel Farm, Mill Street (TM/0671; GSG 042). A trial-trench evaluation for a 
housing development consisted of 10 30m-long trenches. All but one of the trenches contained 
archaeological features, the trenches with the highest density being on the S and W side of the 
site. The archaeological activity was thought to represent medieval plot boundaries and 
associated features relating to properties which had once occupied the N side of Mill Street. 
A possible quarry pit and two bottle dumps indicate later activity of post-medieval to 
modern date. 

Pete Eric Crawley, NPS Archaeology, for Hopkins Homes Ltd. 


Great Barton, Ashend, East Barton Road (TL/8966; BRG 075). Excavation of a 0.5ha area 
ahead of residential development identified an area of late Saxon/early medieval (10th- to late 
11th-/ early 12th-century) settlement. This comprised one or more ditch-defined plots on the 
S side of East Barton Road, containing traces of up to 6 buildings, represented mainly by 
parallel slots for timber ground beams. The ceramic assemblage suggests a break in 
occupation around the first half of the 12th century, before domestic occupation encroached 
on the N part of the site again between the c. late 12th and 14th centuries. The later phase of 
activity was focused outside the N limit of the excavation, beside the road frontage; no 
buildings were present within the excavation area, but there were hints of industrial and 
agricultural activities taking place just outside it with 5 smithing-hearth bottoms and 
associated metalworking residues, and dumps of apparently accidentally burnt wheat and 
barley, deposited in the medieval pits and boundary ditches. 
Jon House and Mark Hinman, Pre-Construct Archaeology, 
for Oxbury on behalf of Iceni Homes. 


Hinderclay, Land adjacent to Russian Plantation (TM/0377; HNY 034). Work in 2013-14 
concentrated on excavating the large and deep ring-ditch located by a magnetometer survey. 
This contained the disturbed remains of an early Anglo-Saxon burial in a globular urn. The 
large ring encircles a smaller ring-ditch that is thought to mark a Bronze Age burial mound, 
but the relationship of the two is still uncertain. An aisled building, adjacent to the ditch 
system also shown by the magnetometer survey, measured 5.10m (17 Roman ft) between the 
twin post rows and 2.6m (8.8 Roman ft) apart in the aisles. The length is uncertain as only 3 
posts were uncovered; 5 post pits show on Google Earth, with distinct further linear 
disturbances which could indicate a total of 8 posts overall, giving possible overall lengths of 
either 13m or 21m (43 or 71 Roman ft). Only 5 aisle posts would result in a square building, 
but this would be unlike any known Roman aisled building, so 8 posts are more likely. 

The post pits are 0.88m below the present-day field surface and one side of each pit was 
extended by a disturbance caused by the post being hauled sideways in removal. The 
disturbances all contained distinctive largish yellow clay pieces with one flat surface, which 
may be the remains of a floor, otherwise ploughed out. The area was devoid of roof tiles, so 
the building may have been thatched. Slight evidence of the outer wall sill beam base was 
noted at c. 2m from the aisle post, but no evidence of an entrance was found. 

Hinderclay adjoins Wattisfield (renowned for its Roman greyware pottery kilns) and this 
site contained two pottery kilns, each of the Wattisfield type with a central pedestal and 
containing much well-fired greyware. There were neither pedestal bars, nor indications of a 
lip on the chamber wall to support them, so it is assumed that the pots were simply piled 
around the central pedestal, as was usual for this kiln type. The stoke chamber wall of ‘Kiln 
TV (HNY034-3, (Fig. 175) had been re-plastered twice, indicating a long period of use. The 
greyware in the stoke-pit included plain flanged ‘dog bowls’ and beaded everted-rimmed pots 
with shoulder cordons and grooves, indicative of a 2nd-century date. 
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FIG. 176 — Hinderclay: the twin hearths. 
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Nearby were two small shallower features, close to each other but with possible firing 
entrances at opposite ends, though no sign of clay vitrification. One had a wrought iron bar, 
bent down at the centre, across the entrance. This would have supported a long holder, 
perhaps for a crucible or ladle, over the small hearth. There was no evidence for a specific 
trade, though the close proximity and arrangement of the two features suggests that they 
might have been worked in tandem (Fig. 176). 

A large, deep pit, only partly excavated, contained plentiful pottery and bone, with a thick 
layer of fired clay at the base — possibly kiln debris. Again, all the finds seem to be of the 2nd 
century, with added native fine-ware beakers and imported samian. One sherd in a hard-fired 
fine reduced fabric with buff surface stood out — it resembles products of the West Stow kilns 
that copy a samian Dr30 bowl, the body decorated with impressed twin concentric circles 
with a central dot. The pit’s most interesting find was a broken but complete, small hollow 
clay globe, turned on a wheel, with a hole allowing the interior to be finished. Very well made, 
but for an unknown purpose and apparently unique. A shallow dish/lid had a narrow 
‘herringbone’ stamp within a circle; a shorter version of this was used by Colchester mortaria 
potters in the 2nd century as a rim stamp. 

The extensive ditch system to the E of the site contained only Iron Age pottery in the three 
small areas looked at, along with butchered cattle bone. 

Overall, the results so far show no occupation much later than AD 160. As on many similar 
sites, there is no indication of why the site was abandoned, but the move does appear to have 
been deliberate, as the posts of the aisled building were removed. Waterlogging or flooding 
would appear to be a possibility. 

John Fulcher for the SAFG. 


Ipswich, former dairy site, Boss Hall, Sproughton Road (TM/1445; IPS 735). An evaluation 
within an area formerly occupied by the Co-operative Society’s Dairy involved 11 trial 
trenches, 3 of which contained human burials that have been dated to the Early Anglo-Saxon 
period (specifically the 6th-early 8th century). The burials consisted of inhumations and urned 
cremations. They are undoubtedly a continuation of the previously recorded Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery at Boss Hall, which was discovered and partly excavated in 1990. The burials were 
restricted to trenches adjacent to the SW boundary of the site and did not extend across the 
evaluation area, indicating an E limit to the cemetery, although no formal boundary or marker 
was identified. Following the initial trenching, an additional 5 trenches were cut with the aim 
of confirming the limits of the cemetery. No further burials were located, suggesting the 
cemetery is confined to the area of the 3 W trenches. Trenches were also excavated within the 
footprint of the former dairy building but no archaeological features were exposed. 

A pair of parallel ditches on an approximate N-S alignment was recorded in 2 trenches to 
the E of the site. No dating evidence was recovered from the excavated sections, although the 
W ditch is coincidental with a boundary marked on 19th century maps, suggesting that at 
least one of these features is relatively late. 

Mark Sommers, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for David Clarke and Associates. 


Ipswich, 110-112 Handford Road (TM/1544; IPS 716). An excavation was carried out in 
advance of the construction of a retail store. An area of 100m?’ was stripped, revealing a 
number of pits or possible post-holes. The majority were undated, but 3 large features in a 
group, interpreted as post-holes which could potentially be part of a large building, contained 
Roman material dated to the mid 2nd to mid 3rd century. To the N of this, a group of 4 
undated features marked the corners of a regular rectangle on a similar alignment. These may 
represent a second, albeit smaller, structure that is probably contemporary although the 
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possibility of it being an earlier, Iron Age 4-post structure cannot be entirely ruled out. A large 

multi-period site (SHER ref. IPS 280), which includes Late Iron Age, Roman and Anglo-Saxon 

occupation, lies some 25m to the S. The two possible buildings recorded on this site appear 

to respect the projected line of a palisade that was excavated on the IPS 280 site, suggesting a 
NE extension of the Roman activity. 

Mark Sommers, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, 

for East of England Co-operative Society Ltd. 


Kedington, Stourmead Close (TL/7046; KDG 046). Excavation in advance of housing 
development (Fig. 177) revealed 3 early Roman (mid to late 1st-century to mid 2nd-century 
AD) boundary ditches forming part of an enclosure system. The exposed parts of the 
enclosures’ interiors were empty, suggesting an agricultural function, but the generally good 
condition of the pottery and the presence of a dump of hearth or oven waste in the 
easternmost slot through Ditch 3 indicate proximity to domestic areas. This is interpreted as 
part of the agricultural ‘infield’ on the edge of a settlement. Crop remains were scarce, but 
include small quantities of barley and wheat, the latter mainly spelt and including glume 
bases; weed seeds and snail shells suggest an open grassland environment. The animal bone 
assemblage from the ditches is small and fragmented (totalling just 52 bones after refitting), 
but includes all the main domesticates and indicates a possible bias towards cattle and 
sheep/goat secondary products. The mixture of cattle parts reflects all stages of the butchering 
process, as would be expected on a small farm. The pottery (132 sherds weighing 888g and 
consisting of 5 jars, 3 beakers, and a flagon) is mostly, if not all, locally-produced, and is 
predominantly in coarse sandy fabrics, although there are some examples of locally made 
fineware. 

The site poses interesting questions when viewed against the other Late Iron Age and 
Roman evidence from the village. A previous excavation E of the site (KDG 019) identified 
several phases of Late Iron Age/early Roman ditches, and recovered finds reflected a wealthy 
native rural settlement with access to imported luxury goods. An intact Dressel 2-4 Italian 
wine amphora, an object most commonly found in pre-Conquest grave groups such as that at 
Stanway, Colchester, was found just W of the site during construction of a police station in 
1947 (KDG 004). Although the first of the ditches at Stourmead Close could have been laid 
out at a time when the settlement at KDG 019 was occupied, the enclosure system was 
certainly further elaborated into the 2nd century AD, after the identified part of that 
settlement area had come to an end. In addition, while the small pottery and animal bone 
assemblages from Stourmead Close are in keeping with a farmstead of modest status, the finds 
and environmental evidence from KDG 019 reflect a wealthy ‘consumer’ site occupied by 
members of the Late Iron Age local elite. The boundary alignments at KDG 046 are also offset 
from the axes of all but one of the ditches at KDG 019. Despite their physical proximity, the 
two sites appear to show shifts in settlement location and layout, and a change in the character 
of occupation, in the later 1st century AD. A further possible indication of discontinuity in the 
local settlement pattern comes from a probable villa site 1.3km to the S (KDG 007): finds 
suggest occupation from the 2nd to the late 4th century, starting around the time of the decline 
of the settlement at KDG 019. Whether these changes in settlement location and character 
were the result of wider social and economic disruption, for example the arrival of new 
Roman landowners displacing the local native elite, is unclear on the basis of the current 
small-scale investigations, but will be an important question to bear in mind during future 
fieldwork in the parish. 

Tom Woolhouse, Pre-Construct Archaeology, for CgMs Consulting for Bloor. 
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FIG. 177 — Kedington: excavation plan. 


Knettishall Heath SSSI (TL/9680; KNE 016). The site of the 19th-century brickworks was 

located using old maps, and limited excavation revealed remains of the kiln, the flint and brick 

foundations of two buildings, and the wash pit, within an undulating landscape of extraction 

pits; a small amount of further excavation is planned to establish details of the kiln and 
complete the report. 

Robert Hogg for Coney Weston Local History Group 

and Suffolk Wildlife Trust 
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Lakenheath, Land at Rabbithill Covert, Station Road (TL/7183; LKH 367). Evaluation 
trenches targeted geophysical anomalies as well as areas of archaeological potential identified 
by the SHER. The work revealed a prehistoric landscape including a Bronze Age ring-ditch 
and inhumation, as well as mid-late Bronze Age pottery. Iron Age occupation of the site was 
also identified, represented by a ring-ditch and boundary ditch. Saxon and medieval pottery 
was found associated with natural features suggesting the site was under a manuring regime 
from the 10th-11th centuries onwards. 

Anthony Haskins, OA East, for Pigeon Investment Management Ltd. 


Lakenheath, RAF Lakenheath, Recycling Centre (TL/7381; LKH 365). A community 
excavation was carried out in conjunction with a professional excavation in advance of an 
extension to a hard-standing. The site lies just outside the core area of Roman settlement and 
within an area where Iron Age and Early Anglo-Saxon remains have previously been found. 
Excavation identified a stratigraphic sequence of features, separated by a series of layers 
indicating a period during which parts of the site were periodically under water. Cutting this 
was an Early Anglo-Saxon pit and repeated bands of multi-cut ditches which appear to have 
filled in the very latest Roman or Early Anglo-Saxon period. Sealed by the water-depleted layers 
were further ditches dated by pottery to the 1st—2nd centuries AD, providing further evidence 
for environmental changes in this area of Suffolk during the later part of the Roman period. 
The soil layers were predominantly found in the N half of the site and were excavated in 
2m squares by members of the RAF Lakenheath community, including (in class groups) some 
700 school children who all helped with digging and sieving of all the soil deposits. This 
recovered small sherds of pottery and fragments of animal bone, much of which might not 
otherwise have been retrieved. The use of both professional archaeologists and volunteers on 
this project considerably enhanced the archaeological results, allowing a high proportion 
(100% of the 50% excavated) of the sealing soil deposits to be excavated by hand and sieved. 
Jo Caruth, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, 
for Defence Infrastructure Organisation, Ministry of Defence. 


Leiston, Galloper Wind Farm Onshore Works, Sizewell Gap (TM/4662; LCS 161). 
Investigations ahead of the construction of a substation for a new offshore wind farm. 
comprised a 6-trench evaluation, a 4.68ha excavation and a watching brief. The earliest 
activity is represented by a few sherds of Early Bronze Age pottery (coarse Beaker) found 
residually within a ditch. Early Iron Age remains, comprising possible structures and a limited 
number of ditches, were confined to the NE part of the site. Briquetage container fragments 
associated with salt production were recovered from one of the Iron Age pits. Most of the 
settlement evidence comprised a series of Romano-British field systems and enclosures, 
apparently re-established over time. Pottery suggests 1st-3rd century activity. Four Romano- 
British cremation burials (3 urned; 1 unurned) were recorded in the E part of the site. Undated 
features include pits, post-holes and ditches. 
Robert De’Athe and Mark Williams, Wessex Archaeology, 
for Galloper Wind Farm Limited. 


Leiston, Leiston Abbey (TM/4462; LCS 177). In a second season of survey and field 
evaluation 4 trenches (Trenches 10, 11, 12 and 13) were excavated in the 2 fields to the W of 
the claustral precinct, across clearly defined earthworks and channels. These earthworks were 
contemporary with the monastic remains and had been designed to channel floodwater away 
from higher ground above the claustral precinct, which may then have been harnessed for 
industrial purposes down slope. Adjacent to the upstanding monastic remains in the S part of 
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the site, Trenches 8 and 9 were excavated to investigate the previously unrecorded and 
unarchived excavations of the site in the 1980s. Evidence of the 1980s excavation were found, 
along with apparent evidence for the original medieval drain leading from the reredorter 
which was reconstructed by the Ministry of Works in the 1980s subsequent to the excavation. 
Additional work in 2014 included a photogrammetry survey to produce a metrically accurate 
3D digital elevation model of the abbey church and a low-level aerial photography survey 
using kite-mounted cameras and UAVs to assess structural evidence for absent buildings 
associated with the E range. 

This was a crowdfunded excavation staffed by community volunteers and coordinated by 
DigVentures. English Heritage and Procorda, the present occupiers of the abbey, granted 
access and assistance throughout. 

Brendon Wilkins, DigVentures. 


Leiston, Land opposite 18-30A Aldeburgh Road (TM/4461; LCS 175). An evaluation was 
carried out in advance of a residential development. Thirty-two trenches, some of which were 
targeted on the results of a preceding geophysical survey, revealed a moderate density of 
prehistoric remains across the N half of the site, some of which coincided with geophysical 
survey anomalies. The remains were not closely dated, but appeared to be largely Late Bronze 
Age, consisting of scattered pits and ditches/gullies that might have been part of a field system, 
together with a small concentration of features in the NE corner of the site. The Bronze Age 
features contained residual struck flints of Mesolithic to Early Neolithic date. 

Trevor Ennis, Archaeology South-East, for Hopkins Homes Ltd. 


Letheringham, Mill House, Hall Road (TM/2758; LRM 019). Monitoring of the alterations, 
including ducting for a biomass heating system, revealed an undated, but probably post- 
medieval, pit and a brick-lined well shaft in the footings associated with an extension to the 
house, and a single inhumation was encountered during the excavation of a trench for the 
duct. The inhumation, discovered at a depth of c. 0.75m in an area 25m S of Mill House, 
comprised a single individual on an E-W alignment. Undisturbed elements of the burial were 
left in situ and all skeletal material returned to the trench upon backfilling with no further 
analysis. This burial is likely to have been in the churchyard of the lost medieval church 
known to have been on this site, and a number of other burials have been previously 
discovered in this area. 

Mark Sommers, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for Shield Architecture Ltd. 


Little Blakenham, Lower Dairy Farm (TM/1148; BRF 106). The evaluation recorded features 
of Neolithic to Romano-British date. There was a double ring-ditch, with diameters of 15m 
and 24m, which had a small quantity of worked flint of possible late Neolithic/early Bronze 
Age date within the ditch fills. The only associated feature was an isolated pit, about 200m S$ 
of the monument, which contained 3 sherds from a single vessel decorated with boldly incised 
chevrons appropriate for vessels of the early Bronze Age, such as food vessels and collared 
urns, or the thicker-walled and often coarsely made and decorated domestic Beakers. Multiple 
sherds from one middle Iron Age vessel came from an isolated pit. There was a sub- 
rectangular enclosure of mid-late 1st to 2nd century AD date, with an associated ditch, field 
system and an undated trackway that could be contemporary. 

Sam Egan, MOLA Northampton, for RPS Consulting on behalf of SITA UK. 


Little Waldingfield, The Cottage, Church Road (TL/9245; WFL 031). Evaluation trenching 
prior to the construction of two new dwellings revealed a medieval ditch 5m from the front 
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boundary of the plot, which ran approximately parallel to Church Road, while another ditch 
on a similar alignment and of post-medieval date was recorded at a distance of 12m from the 
front boundary. Two small post-holes of post-medieval date were also recorded in on the W 
side of the plot. While finds of both medieval and post-medieval date were scarce, the 
medieval ditch did prove to be surprisingly rich in contemporary hearth or midden waste. 
In addition the fill of the second ditch contained a residual fragment of abraded Roman box 
flue tile. 

John Newman Archaeological Services for Mrs S Moore. 


Long Melford, Test Pit Excavations (TL/8640; LMD 183). Eleven test pits were excavated in 
the N half of Long Melford by students from Ormiston Sudbury Academy, Hedingham 
School, Thomas Gainsborough School and Samuel Ward Academy as part of the Higher 
Education Field Academy (HEFA) programme. The 2014 excavations followed on from those 
undertaken in 2011 and 2013, bringing the total number of test pits so far excavated in the 
village to 57. The 2014 excavations yielded further Late Anglo-Saxon pottery from the greens 
around the church. The archaeological evidence is indicating increasingly clearly that a 
settlement was present in this area during the late Saxon period. 

Two test pits excavated behind the church found disarticulated fragmentary human remains 
and fragments of grave monuments set back from the consecrated ground. Finds from the rest 
of the pits reinforce the pattern indicated in previous years, suggesting that there was very 
limited activity in the Roman period in the N of the village, with settlement in the Late Anglo- 
Saxon and high medieval period occupying two separate foci, one near the church and the 
other in the centre of the present village. The volumes of pottery recovered suggests that the 
late medieval settlement was not adversely affected by the Black Death, being one of only 10% 
of settlements in E England included to date in the CORS project not to show marked signs 
of contraction after the mid 14th century. 

Carenza Lewis and Catherine Ranson, Access Cambridge Archaeology. 


Martlesham, Land south of Main Road (TM/2446; MRM 157). An excavation and 
monitoring were carried out in connection with the construction of 180 new homes. The 
excavation of 1.42ha identified several phases of a field system defined by boundary ditches. 
The earliest was located on the higher ground in the N of the site and comprised several 
adjoining small square and rectangular enclosures with associated trackways. Finds were 
scarce owing to the agricultural character of the enclosures. However, small quantities of 
predominantly flint-tempered pottery, combined with stratigraphic and spatial relationships, 
suggest a Middle to Late Bronze Age date. The site adds to a growing body of evidence for 
the laying out of extensive subdivided agricultural landscapes across much of the Suffolk coast 
and river valleys during the later Bronze Age. Middle to Late Iron Age and post-medieval field 
boundaries were also identified, the former providing an important contextual backdrop to 
previously identified early Roman activity in the locality. Ten ‘fire pits’ with scorched sides 
and bases and charcoal-rich fills were scattered across the site, mainly in the N. None 
contained finds. Radiocarbon dating of charcoal from 3 of the pits indicates a Middle Saxon 
(7th-9th century AD) date. Similar burnt pits have now been identified on numerous sites in 
SE Suffolk, as well as on similar sand and gravel soils in Norfolk; radiocarbon dating of the 
pits on two sites SE of Ipswich has also produced Early to Middle Saxon dates, in addition to 
possible evidence for an association with iron-smithing. 
Tom Woolhouse and Mark Hinman, Pre-Construct Archaeology, 
for CgMs Consulting on behalf of Bloor Homes. 
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Martlesham, Waldringfield Quarry, Moon and Sixpence site (TM/2545; MRM 146). In a 
third season of work along the N edge of the quarry an area measuring 200m by 150m was 
stripped, revealing a complex arrangement of ditches, most of which were undated, and a 
small number of discrete features of prehistoric date. A pit near the NW corner of the site 
contained part of an inverted collared urn of Early Bronze Age date. The urn contents and the 
pit fills were thoroughly sampled for cremated remains, but no evidence was found. 100m to 
the S of this feature, beyond the site and standing within adjacent woodland, two earth 
mounds are located and these probably represent prehistoric burials. Further to the S other 
prehistoric burials are suggested by ring-ditch crop marks. It is still possible that the collared 
urn represents an outlying burial belonging to this barrow group. 

A small cluster of pits containing Iron Age pottery was located further to the E. These 
shallow pits also contained heat-altered flint and charcoal, but were highly disturbed by 
modern ploughing. The pits were located between parallel ditches c. 7m apart which appear 
to define a probable drove-way or route that runs NE-SW across the site. An iron stirrup of 
possible medieval date was recovered from the top fill of one of the ditches, but it is thought 
to be a later intrusive find, dragged in by modern ploughing. These ditches remain undated, 
but may be of later prehistoric date. Appearing to respect the line of the drove-way was part 
of a large rectilinear ditched enclosure running along the NW edge of the drove. Although 
only partly revealed within the excavation area, this extensive feature stretched 150m to the 
NW and 50m to the NE before disappearing beyond the site area. The enclosure is poorly 
dated, with a single undiagnostic pottery sherd of possible prehistoric age recovered from the 
top fill of this feature. The enclosure ditch was cut by a pit containing a single piece of pottery 
dated to the Saxon period. This was the only feature represented by this period and provides 
a terminus post quem for the enclosure. 

Jezz Meredith, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for Brett’s Aggregates. 


Nayland, Wissington Conservation Society and the Nayland with Wissington Community 
Council test-pit dig (NGR 036). Following on from the highly successful community test-pit 
dig in 2012, when 34 test pits were excavated across the village as part of the HLF-funded 
‘Managing a Masterpiece’ project, the 2014 test pits were widely distributed across the village, 
bringing the total number excavated to 50. The results supported the earlier work in 
indicating little evidence for settlement on the site of the present village prior to the 12th 
century. Only a small number of pits produced pottery of late Anglo-Saxon date and the 
location of these suggests that a small settlement may have been tightly clustered around the 
church. In contrast a substantial amount of medieval pottery was recorded from a large 
number of the test pits, suggesting that the village was thriving in the high medieval period, 
when it was a sizable nucleated settlement, extending between Court Knoll to the $ and Stoke 
Road to the N. Small amounts of medieval pottery were found in pits W along Bear Street, 
suggesting that there was a scatter of occupation following the River Stour. The volumes of 
later medieval pottery recovered indicates that the settlement was not adversely affected by the 
Black Death, being one of less than 10% of settlements in E England included to date in the 
CORS project to expand in the period after the mid 14th century AD. Additional Roman 
activity was recorded in the E of the village, along Court Street and Newlands Lane. The 
finding of a single sherd of Iron Age pottery at Alston Court gives the first indication of 
prehistoric activity in Nayland. 

Carenza Lewis and Catherine Ranson, Access Cambridge Archaeology. 


Nedging-with-Naughton, Nedging Road, Naughton Mill House (TM/0149; NDG 014). 
During monitoring of ground works for a new dwelling at the site of a post-type windmill of 
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later post-medieval date that burnt down in 1909, the foundations of the brick-built 
roundhouse and trestle-pad bases were revealed and recorded, with the latter being left in situ. 
While the post mill was in existence before 1824, the parish tithe map indicates that the mill 
house is of a post 1841 date, and examination of the bricks and ceramic drains from the mill 
foundations point to it having been rebuilt in the mid 19th century. A small number of stray 
medieval pottery sherds indicate previous activity at the site. 

John Newman Archaeological Services for Richford Builders. 


Newmarket, Palace House Stables (TL/6463; NKT 056). Monitoring and excavation 
uncovered evidence for the earlier, Charles II period, clunch- and brick-built stable and a 
number of other buildings. Other building remains include the N wall of a structure shown to 
the S of the stables on a 1681 painting by Jan Siberechts, and a number of cellars from a series 
of structures shown on the 1787 Chapman map and later maps. Two wells were also located, 
both of which are likely to date to the 17th-18th centuries. The burial of a horse was 
uncovered in the Rothschild yard. These may be the remains of ‘Dr Syntax’, euthanised in 
1838 at the age of 28, though initial analysis indicates that the horse was around 18-20 years 
old at the time of its death. It had clearly been ridden and had been carefully buried, as if 
galloping. 

Anthony Haskins, OA East, for Forest Heath District Council. 


Newmarket (Exning), Paddocks at Brickfields Stud (TL/6265; EXG 102). Evaluation trenches 
targeted on geophysical anomalies recorded a sequence of activity spanning the prehistoric to 
post-medieval periods. The earliest features were an Iron Age pit and ditch, while residual 
material was recovered from later contexts, including colluvial deposits. Evidence for a 
Romano-British (2nd and 3rd century AD) enclosure system was also uncovered, aligned at 
right angles to a Roman road. This road, of which sections of metalled surface were recorded, 
might represent a route connecting Margary’s route 333 to the S with Ely to the NW. The 
moderate collection of ceramic building material may indicate the presence of a large Roman 
building, possibly a villa, in the vicinity. The site also produced one of the larger groups of 
faunal remains found locally. A number of medieval boundary ditches and _ post- 
medieval/modern features were also recorded. 

Anthony Haskins, OA East, for George Lambton. 


Oulton, Land off Lime Avenue (TM/5194; OUL 037). A trial trench evaluation recorded 
features whose dating is tentative due to the small quantities of pottery and other finds. 
Seventy-eight features were recorded, the majority being linears (ditches, ditch terminals and 
gullies), but discrete features (pits) were common, and structural remains (post- and stake- 
holes) were also recorded, including a possible sunken-featured building. The earliest features 
were prehistoric, comprising an Early Bronze Age pit and late Bronze Age/early Iron Age post- 
hole, containing sparse pottery and struck flint. Five features contained Early to Middle Saxon 
(mid 5th—9th-century) pottery, and 5 features contained Saxo-Norman (10th-12th-century) 
pottery. Many of the Saxon features were discrete features (pits) as opposed to linears, and 
they included a possible hearth and a sunken-featured building. Pottery, animal bone and a 
possible rubbing stone were also found in close proximity, with the Saxon features 
predominantly recorded in the S sector of the site, located within the semi-circular ‘enclosure’ 
identified during a previous geophysical survey. 
Kamil Orzechowski and Peter Thompson, Archaeological Solutions Ltd, 
for Persimmon Homes Ltd and Oldman Homes Ltd. 
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Pinewood, IP8 Access Road off Scrivener Drive (TM/1242; PIN 003). An excavation was 
carried out in advance of the construction of the road. A stripped area of 1140m? revealed 3 
ditch-type features. Two of these contained modern material and were aligned with existing 
boundaries. The third ditch contained a spread of charcoal associated with a compact deposit 
of tile in the upper fill. This may have been the remains of a small oven built in the partially 
filled ditch, although it is more likely to just be a dump of material from an oven. The tile 
from this feature has been identified as Roman and a radiocarbon analysis of the charcoal 
gave a date range of 130 and 323 cal AD (at 20). The site is located c. 100m to the SW of a 
group of Middle Bronze Age cremation burials, but no features that could be positively dated 
to this period were identified. 

Mark Sommers, Suffolk Archaeology CIC for Ipswich Borough Council. 


Rendlesham (TM/3252 and TM/3253; RLM 054 and 055). An evaluation was undertaken on 
the Naunton Hall Estate to test the character and degree of preservation of the subsoil 
archaeology in two fields, RLM 055 and RLM 054, that had previously been subject to survey 
(see ‘Archaeology in Suffolk 2013’). The results of the 7 trenches excavated in autumn 2013 
and spring 2014 correlated closely with the magnetometry results, so that in RLM 055, 
Trenches 2 and 4, positioned over large pit-like features, proved to contain 2 (possibly 3) 
5th-7th century sunken-featured buildings, confirming the presence of an early Anglo-Saxon 
settlement and, extrapolating from the magnetometry evidence, covering at least 2.5ha. A 
small group of 5Sth-6th-century cremations was identified where surface survey had recovered 
a high density of potsherds. So far no in situ evidence for the inhumation cemetery suggested 
by the surface finds has been identified. The 3 trenches in RLM 054 showed that the 
enclosures and linear features targeted for evaluation covered a range of dates. The D-shaped 
enclosure sampled in Trench 5 produced middle and later Iron Age pottery. Only one possibly 
Roman feature was identified, below the 7th-8th-century activity in Trench 6. Of particular 
significance was the presence of a dense midden layer in Trench 6 containing handmade 
pottery and occasional sherds of Ipswich Ware, interpreted as having accumulated behind a 
palisade within a N-S-aligned ditch. Both the ditches sampled in Trench 6 were visible on the 
geophysical survey, and both appear to belong to the Anglo-Saxon period. Trench 7 was 
positioned to sample part of a rectilinear enclosure and a possible trackway. The trackway 
ditch contained Thetford Ware, probably 10th- or 11th-century, and the enclosure ditch was 
13th-14th-century, probably relating to a small medieval green to the E. 

The evaluation has confirmed that this area of Suffolk, overlooking the River Deben, not 
only contains an extensive high status Anglo-Saxon settlement but has been occupied for a 
long period, offering opportunities to examine how elite sites developed in the earlier 
landscape. 

Jo Caruth, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, with funding from the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and History, 
the Sutton Hoo Society, and the Royal Archaeological Institute. 


Reydon, Grove Farm, Rissemere Lane East (TM/4879; REY 074). Monitoring of ground 
works for a new house close to the recorded find spot of Bronze Age pottery and flint finds 
and a possible ring-ditch revealed extensive ground disturbance caused by farm buildings that 
previously covered the site. However, ground reduction for an associated garage/utility 
building did reveal a shallow ditch with a very clean fill which, though not directly datable, is 
potentially of medieval or earlier origin. 

John Newman Archaeological Services for Mr J. Scott. 
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Reydon, Area south of Potters Bridge (TM/5078; REY 070). A watching brief was undertaken 
ahead of flood defence works at Potter’s Bridge. This was located on the rising ground to the 
S of the river and revealed two small gravel extraction pits and several ditches. Both the pits 
and ditches appeared to be broadly contemporary; the pottery assemblage indicating a late 
13th-early 14th century date. Significantly two of the ditches defined a rutted trackway which 
would have led from the now lost village of Easton Bavents to the river crossing at Potters 
Bridge, indicating that this crossing point had been established by the late 13th or early 14th 
century. At this time Easton Bavents was a thriving community, having been granted a market 
in 1330, although documentary evidence indicates that by the 16th century coastal erosion 
had already impacted on the size and prosperity of the village. It is not known when the direct 
track from the village to the river crossing fell out of use, but with no artefacts later than the 
early 14th century it is possible that this occurred relatively early. 

Heather Wallis, Freelance Archaeologist, on behalf of the Environment Agency. 


Snape, Land North of Blyth Houses, Church Road (TM/3958; SNP 103). As was suggested by 
the evaluation in 2013, the excavation revealed abundant evidence of activity dating to the early 
Iron Age, Romano-British and early to middle Anglo-Saxon periods. Limited evidence of later 
medieval, post-medieval and modern activity was also encountered. The fill of a single pit also 
contained 6 early Bronze Age thumbnail scrapers. Significant features included a Romano- 
British enclosure system, possible trackway and pottery kiln; three Anglo-Saxon sunken-featured 
buildings (SFBs); a contemporary post-built structure; and two burnt flint pits of Anglo-Saxon 
date. Ephemeral evidence for Romano-British post-built structures was also encountered. Finds 
from SFB 1 were indicative of textile manufacture (spinning). Earlier Iron Age features were less 
coherent and did not provide a clear picture of prehistoric activity at the site. 
Laszlo Lichtenstein and Antony R.R. Mustchin, 
Archaeological Solutions Ltd, for Hopkins Homes Ltd. 


Stanton, Upthorpe Road (TL/9773; SNT 050). An area of 0.33ha (90m E-W by 44m N-S), 
was opened along the S edge of a field parallel to Upthorpe Road in order to examine the 
entire area of a Bronze Age ring-ditch and an overlying Anglo-Saxon cemetery (Fig. 178), 
which had been identified in an earlier phase of trial-trench evaluation. The ring-ditch was 
oval in plan, with an internal diameter of 21-25m, and the ditch was 2.5-5.0m wide and 
0.70-1.30m deep. Sherds of Bronze Age pottery were recovered from the upper fills of the 
ditch, but no central burial or other contemporary burials had survived and any former 
mound had been lost to ploughing. This round barrow later formed the focus for an 
early/middle Anglo-Saxon cemetery, indicating that the barrow had been an upstanding 
earthwork at that time. Over 70 inhumation burials were excavated, but others may have lain 
further S, close to or beneath the modern road, while any interments into the barrow mound 
would also have been lost. Originally the cemetery may have comprised around 100 burials. 
Provisional assessment suggests that there were two distinct phases of use. The earlier burials 
relate closely to the round barrow, with 30 burials either within the upper fills of the barrow 
ditch (not all shown on the attached plan) or buried very close to it and aligned to follow the 
curve of the ditch. Any burials into the now-lost mound would also have formed part of this 
group. The grave goods associated with this group of burials included knives, spears, shield 
bosses and, in a single example, a hammer axe, with the men; and small collections of beads 
and brooch types dating to the later Sth—7th centuries with the women. There are mineralised 
wood and fabric impressions on some of these items. There were no cremation burials. The 
later burials lay beyond the barrow in a small group to the W and a larger more extensive 
group to the E. These graves were largely on parallel alignments, ESE-WSW, with the head to 
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FIG. 179 - Stanton: Anglo-Saxon grave. 
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the W and the individuals having no grave goods apart from the occasional knife. One notable 
burial of this group lay within an exceptionally large grave-pit with post-holes set around it, 
indicating the probable presence of a timber mausoleum (Fig. 179). The common near E-W 
alignment and the absence of grave goods suggest that the final phase of burial may date to 
the later 7th century, perhaps as a first generation of Christian burial but still located within 
an established pagan cemetery. 
Paul Clements, MOLA Northampton, 
for CgMs Consulting on behalf of Abbey Homes. 


Stowmarket, Chilton Leys (TM/0359; HGH 055). An excavation has recorded an early 
Bronze Age flint arrowhead; at least two Roman kilns (and associated structures), including 
one with an infant burial beneath; c. 30 Anglo-Saxon graves with poorly preserved skeletons 
but grave goods that include a shield boss and sword; and a medieval kiln with a high quantity 
of pottery. 

Kerrie Bull, Archaeological Solutions Ltd, for Taylor Wimpey UK Ltd. 


Stowmarket, 81 Bury Street (TM/0458; SKT 068). Monitoring of ground-level reduction and 
footings identified a series of pits and post-holes along the road frontage in association with 
medieval pottery. A clay layer was also recorded, but it was not clear whether this represented a 
floor surface or a dumped deposit. At the rear of the site was a sequence of large, deep pits 
suggestive of quarrying activity. The fills of these pits were largely sterile, but those finds that were 
present were of medieval date. Overlying the large quarry pits were layers rich in later medieval 
finds, including building materials, amongst which were glazed floor and roof-tile fragments and 
large sherds from late medieval vessels. A number of these finds were wasters, implying a kiln site 
nearby which, in addition to horn cores from these deposits and evidence of metal working in the 
environmental samples, suggests the disposal of waste from industrial processes in the vicinity. 
Linzi Everett, Suffolk Suffolk Archaeology CIC, 
on behalf of Last and Tricker Partnership. 


Sudbury, Test Pit Excavations (TL/8741). Sudbury residents funded and organised a 3-day 
test-pit community excavation, with support from The Sudbury Society, the Sudbury History 
Society and the Sudbury Museum Trust. The focus of the community dig was the historic core 
in the S of town as well as the area across the bridge into Ballingdon. A total of 31 test pits 
were excavated with pupils from local schools. The rest of the 26 test pits were excavated over 
the weekend by local residents helped by volunteers from elsewhere. The pottery from the 
Sudbury test pits provides no evidence for settlement of Roman date underlying the excavated 
area, but does indicate a focus of activity in the historic core of the town from the Early Saxon 
period, which continued through the Middle Saxon and expanded in the Late Saxon period. 
Pottery of early or middle Anglo-Saxon date is uncommon in Suffolk rural settlements, and 
the evidence from Sudbury supports historical evidence attesting to the site’s importance at 
this time. By the late Anglo-Saxon period Sudbury was a burh, and the settlement had a 
market in the very early 11th century and was surrounded by a substantial town ditch. Large 
volumes of pottery from large numbers of pits support historical records which indicate that 
Sudbury thrived during the medieval period, when it was an important centre of the Suffolk 
wool trade and also the home of one of the three Dominican priories in Suffolk. Like many 
Suffolk settlements included in the CORS project, Sudbury does not seem to have contracted 
in the late medieval period, in marked contrast with settlements elsewhere in the E region 
which contracted by 50% or more in the period following the Black Death. 

Carenza Lewis and Catherine Ranson, Access Cambridge Archaeology. 
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Trimley St Martin, Land west of Hams Farmhouse, Back Road (TM/2838; TYN 130). 
Following a trial-trench evaluation, monitoring and excavation was carried out on the site of 
a proposed agricultural reservoir, revealing activity dating from the Bronze Age to the post- 
medieval period. This included 5 prehistoric pits, 6 Roman pits, a cluster of 26 Anglo-Saxon 
pits and post-holes, and a post-medieval field ditch. Three of the 4 large Anglo-Saxon pits 
contained loomweight fragments. Also present was a rectilinear field system including 
enclosure and possible droveway tentatively dated to the post-medieval period. 
Howard Brooks, Ben Holloway, and Pip Parmenter, 
Colchester Archaeological Trust, for Prime Irrigation. 


Walberswick, Southwold, Test Pit Excavations (TM/4874; WLB 080). Nine test pits were 
excavated by 29 students from local schools. The test pitting was part of the Higher Education 
Field Academy programme undertaken by Access Cambridge Archaeology in East Anglia. The 
excavation sites were widely distributed across the village and complemented the 9 test pits 
that were excavated in 2013, bringing the total excavated in the village to 18. This year, 
additional Roman pottery was found in the E of the village along Leveretts Lane and Ferry 
Road, indicating some level of activity during this period. A number of pits produced pottery 
of late Saxon date, notably along the main routeway through the village (The Street), 
suggesting that this part of the present settlement was in existence at this time. The pottery 
evidence indicates that the village continued to thrive through the medieval period and in 
particular provided further evidence that Walberswick did not decline after the Black Death 
in the 14th century, perhaps due to its status as a coastal trading settlement. A possible clay 
oven was recorded from the garden of a modern house set along The Street, although further 
work would be needed on this to determine its full function and date. In the post-medieval 
period the village may have developed into the small fishing village that is still seen today. 
Carenza Lewis and Catherine Ranson, Access Cambridge Archaeology. 


Wangford with Henham, Wangford Quarry (TM/2777; WNF 023). Two further areas were 
excavated at Wangford Quarry, revealing further the extent of the medieval enclosures 
associated with Green Lane to the N and structural remains associated with the Middle to 
Later Iron Age occupation of the site. Previous investigations at this site have revealed 
interesting medieval remains, including a small but complex post-built structure associated 
with a hearth, in close proximity to Green Lane to the N. This has been interpreted as a stand- 
alone kitchen, and other nearby structures, including a large bread oven and a possible barn 
with a suspended floor, might have been linked to selling produce straight on to Green Lane 
itself, which was probably the main thoroughfare between Henham and Southwold during the 
medieval period. The 2014 excavations revealed an intricate system of enclosures around and 
to the S of the structures, suggesting repeated remodelling of the enclosure with both 
expansion and contraction. In the early post-medieval period a single large triangular 
enclosure was cut, replacing all the earlier rectilinear enclosures. 

In the autumn an adjacent area was also investigated, close to one of the groups of Beaker 
flat graves excavated in 2010. No further graves were revealed in this new area, but extensive 
Iron Age remains were seen, including post-holes, clay-lined pits, a 4-post structure, and part 
of a large circular building. The ring-gully for the roundhouse measured c. 15m in diameter 
but has not been fully revealed in the excavation area yet. In 2010 a smaller round building 
was found with a diameter of c. 9m. This structure was located c. 15m to the N of the larger 
building. 

Jezz Meredith, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for Cemex UK Ltd. 
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Whatfield, Semer Road/The Street, Whatfield (TM/0246; WHA018). Excavation revealed two 
overlapping phases of medieval activity, spanning the 11th-14th centuries AD, principally 
characterised by a series of ditched field/plot boundaries and a possible foundation trench. A 
large medieval pit, perhaps a quarry, was also present. Post-medieval activity mostly 
comprised a second series of largely intercutting boundary features, most likely agricultural in 
nature. The remaining post-medieval features included a sub-rectangular domestic refuse pit. 
Artefactual evidence included medieval and post-medieval pottery and quern fragments. The 
nature of the encountered archaeology sits well within the local archaeological landscape, 
which includes two medieval moated sites and a 14th/15th-century parish church in close 
proximity to the junction of Semer Road/The Street. 
James Fairclough and Vincent Monahan, Archaeological Solutions Ltd, 
for Iceni Homes. 


Wickham Market, Land south of Featherbroom Gardens (TM/3055; WKM 037). An 
excavation was carried out in advance of a residential development, following on from a trial- 
trench evaluation in 2013. A possible hearth and fragments of worked flint (some residual in 
later deposits) were probably of mid to late Neolithic or Bronze Age date. Several Late Iron 
Age to early Roman cremation burials were found towards the W of the site, with 
contemporary activity represented by pits and ditched enclosures. The cremations were sealed 
by a layer of colluvium, possibly the result of early Roman woodland/vegetation clearance on 
higher ground to the N of the site. Two urned Roman cremation burials were cut into the 
colluvium but the only possible evidence for contemporary occupation was a large pit in the 
NE corner of the site. The medieval and early post-medieval periods were represented 
primarily by a ditched enclosure comprising two boundaries oriented NNW-SSE. There was 
no evidence for contemporary activity within the enclosed area, suggesting agricultural land 
use. More recent activity was represented by a group of parallel gullies and pits dug in a 
structural layout at the E end of the site, close to Chapel Lane. The function of this feature 
group is uncertain but they may represent First World War practice trenches. 

Adam Dyson, Archaeology South-East, for Hopkins Homes Ltd 


BUILDING RECORDING 


Bardwell, Land off Quaker Lane, former British Legion Headquarters (TL/9473; BAR 103). 
Historic building survey (Level 1) at the former British Legion Headquarters recorded a 
prefabricated corrugated iron structure that was originally used as an isolation hospital at 
Fornham and was subsequently purchased and moved to its present location in 1935. To the 
present day the building has seen minimal exterior alterations, although internally it has been 
altered to suit its latter use as a social club and meeting room. 

James Fairbairn, OA East, for Jamie Cowper. 


Felixstowe, The Ordnance Hotel (TM/29341; FEX 319). The hotel lies within the South 
Felixstowe Conservation area but is not a listed building. Thought to date to the mid 19th 
century and possibly originating as a smaller house or inn, the survey and background 
research revealed 5 main phases of alteration. Its heyday would appear to have been in the 
early 1900s, when a boom in tourism brought more visitors to the town which was becoming 
popular as a seaside resort. 

Cartographic and photographic evidence indicates that there were once several other 
buildings associated with the hotel, including stables and garages within the rear courtyard, 
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in addition to a pavilion, tennis court and greenhouse. The survey revealed that the internal 

layout of the hotel has changed significantly since its construction, notably during the late 

19th century, around 1913, c. 1927, and in the mid 1950s. Evidence of an earlier, much 

smaller building, reputedly built around 1854, was also noted within the current roof 
structure and first floor corridor. 

Taleyna Fletcher with James Fairbairn, OA East; report no. 1665, 

for Premier Inn Hotels Ltd. 


CHURCH RECORDING 


Capel St Mary, St Mary’s Church (TM/0838; CSM 013). A limited programme of evaluation 
was undertaken to assess the archaeological implications of a proposed reordering of the nave, 
which included the insertion of an under-floor heating system. Four small test-pits (0.25 x 
0.25m, 0.2m deep) and one larger test-pit (1.6m by 0.7m, 0.2m deep) were excavated in the 
body of the nave and S aisle, with two smaller interventions against the interior face of the N 
nave and S aisle walls. The results indicated some variation in the character of the underlying 
ground surface with, as could be expected, evidence for burials, including an inscribed ledger 
stone. However, no earlier floor levels were encountered and the evidence provided by the 
presence of a flat-topped pad/footing around the base of one of the aisle piers suggested that 
the medieval floor level was similar to that of the existing floor. In addition, the vestiges of the 
pre-aisle S nave wall were encountered in two of the test-pits which, along with the 
pad/footing for the aisle piers, survived to a level above that proposed as the formation level 
for the heating system. 

Stuart Boulter, SCCAS, for Capel St Mary Parish Council. 


Grundisburgh, St Mary’s Church (TM/2251; GRU 046). Three evaluation trenches were 
excavated within an area proposed for an extension on the N side of the church. Trench 1 
showed significant disturbance under the blocked N door through underpinning and work 
associated with the church heating system, but no evidence of any structures such as a porch 
was identified. Trenches 2 and 3 contained at least 24 intact burials present at depths that 
would be affected by the extension and deep enough to have survived previous landscaping 
within the churchyard. Whilst no graves are believed to have survived directly below the 
boiler-house footprint, it is likely that the rest of the proposed development area is as densely 
packed with burials as the sample trenches. A significant quantity of Saxon pottery reflects the 
proximity of the site to known Saxon occupation, but since no church is recorded in 
Grundisburgh before 1254, the pottery found within what is now cemetery soil may represent 
Saxon activity on the site itself. 

Linzi Everett, SCCAS, on behalf of Tim Buxbaum (for Grundisburgh PCC). 


Publication of these reports has been partly funded by Suffolk County Council. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Landscapes and Artefacts: Studies in East Anglian Archaeology Presented to Andrew 
Rogerson. Edited by Steven Ashley and Adrian Marsden. xiii + 250pp., figures, graph and 
tables. Oxford: Archaeopress Archaeology, 2014. ISBN 9781905739752. Price: £40 pb. 


This volume is presented in honour of Andrew Rogerson, one of the most influential 
archaeologists in East Anglia. It contains twenty-one eclectic papers written by his colleagues 
and contemporaries, arranged in broadly chronological order. These scholars give the reader 
a fascinating insight into the archaeology of East Anglia. Although each paper stands alone, 
offering an admirably concise and informative snapshot of its subject area, there are over- 
arching themes that tie them together and reflect Andrew Rogerson’s interests over the years. 

A large number of the papers focus on metal small finds discovered by amateur metal 
detectorists. These finds have often been initially identified and recorded by Andrew Rogerson 
and his colleagues as well as being collated from further afield. Essays on Bronze Age hoards 
by Andrew Lawson and Alan West, and on Iron Age, Roman, Anglo-Saxon and medieval 
material culture by John Davies, Jude Plouviez, Adrian Marsden, Helen Geake, Edward 
Martin, Steven Ashley and Martin Biddle, are the result of the triumph of open-minded 
professional archaeologists, of which Andrew Rogerson is one. 

These professionals, unlike many elsewhere in the country, were quick to recognise the value 
of working with amateur metal detectorists, and to realise that when best practice is followed 
metal detecting can make a huge contribution to archaeological knowledge. This is especially 
important in East Anglia, an area ravaged by modern arable agricultural techniques. Their 
pioneering liaison with metal detectorists led the way for the creation of the National Portable 
Antiquities Scheme, and many of their papers contain examples involving accurate recording, 
exploration of find spots and ultimately the deposition of artefacts in local museums. As well as 
focusing on the objects themselves, these papers often expand outwards, analysing distributions 
and placing groups of artefacts in their landscape, and economic, social and political contexts. 

Another theme is the examination of the excavated sites, landscapes and churches that 
Andrew Rogerson has worked on. Andrew has a particular interest in the Anglo-Saxon 
period. The ‘Spong man’ from the Anglo-Saxon site of Spong Hill and the burials from 
Morning Thorpe, which lacked gender indicating grave goods, are put into context by 
Catherine Hills and Kenneth Penn respectively. I also enjoyed Anthony Thwaite’s poem, 
‘Digging a Saxon cemetery,’ which is reminiscent of their work at Morning Thorpe. Tim 
Pestell provides a stimulating account of the productive site at Bawdsey, and Stanley West 
pulls together the archaeological evidence for, and considers the significance of, the area 
around Icklingham, Suffolk during the Roman and early Anglo-Saxon periods. 

For the medieval period, pre-urban Norwich is innovatively explored by Brian Ayers. 
Medieval churches and their origins are reassessed using a variety of architectural, 
documentary and excavation evidence: Stephen Heywood discusses the private chapels erected 
by Herbert de Losinga at North and South Elmham; Tom Williamson places Norfolk’s 
isolated churches into a wider national context; and T.A. Heslop focuses on late eleventh- 
century churches around Great Dunham. 

Historical research, also a passion of Andrews’, is represented by the contributions by 
Elizabeth Rutledge on the enigmatic chapel of St Ann, Norwich, and a study of a newly 
discovered 1820s painting of New Buckenham by Paul Rutledge. Bob Silvester presents the 
fascinating life and work of Thomas Badeslade. Finally, Peter Wade-Martins charts the 
development of the Norfolk Archaeological Trust in its early years. This paper highlights the 
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long tradition that exists in Norfolk of promoting and conserving its archaeology, and 
Andrew Rogerson’s work represents a more recent chapter in this. 

All in all, this volume contains something for everyone with an interest in the archaeology 
and history of East Anglia, be it in small finds, landscape history, urban or ecclesiastical 
archaeology. It also reflects the amazing contribution Andrew Rogerson has made, and 
continues to make, to the understanding of the archaeology of East Anglia. I strongly 
recommend it. 


FAYE MINTER 


The Buildings of England: Suffolk: West. By James Bettley and Nikolaus Pevsner. 

xx + 635pp., figures and plates. New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2015. 
ISBN 9780300196559. Price: £35 hb. 

The Buildings of England: Suffolk: East. By James Bettley and Nikolaus Pevsner. 

xx + 677pp., figures and plates. New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2015. 
ISBN 9780300196542. Price: £35 hb. 


What a magnificent gift James Bettley has provided for all those who love Suffolk and its 
history in these two volumes in the Buildings of England series, replacing the single volume 
which first appeared in 1961 and was then lightly revised in 1974. The only gripe that we all 
have about the revised Buildings of England volumes of the last two decades is that they no 
longer fit in the pocket, but no doubt a visit to a top-quality outward-bound store on the High 
Street or on the Net will reveal some specially-designed ‘Pevsner jacket’ which is not only rain- 
and storm-proof but Pevsner-capacious. Those more elderly among us who retain a mental 
map of the pre-1974 administrative division of Suffolk between east and west will have to 
update our memories in a different respect, because these two volumes observe their own 
(frankly more equal) division of the county, and it will be as well to keep an eye on the 
introductory maps to see which volume contains the object of consultation before heaving one 
of them out of the car for a perambulation. 

My own engagement with the predecessors of these two volumes dates back nearly half a 
century, for at the end of the 1960s the late Norman Scarfe had sent out a call to the SIAH 
for corrections to the first edition, and I duly submitted my own memorandum. I forget now 
how many items it contained, and indeed I completely forgot about it until I belatedly bought 
the 1974 second edition, and to my surprise, found myself in two footnotes as ‘Mr D.N.J. 
MacCulloch writes’, both at Wetherden and at Brockley. Together, these additions to Pevsner 
represent my earliest scholarly appearance in print, and naturally I regard it as the only flaw 
in James Bettley’s revision that the information in those footnotes is now anonymously 
digested into the flow of the text. Yet there is so much compensation, not least the splendid 
colour pictures which replace the black and white photographs of a Bakelite-era Suffolk 
retained from 1961 in the 1974 edition, to say nothing of a lavish extra provision of plans and 
line drawings in the text. The colour photos reach as far forward chronologically as the 
audacious Balancing Barn at Thorington of 2009-10, but it is typical of the judicious aesthetic 
sense of Bettley’s text that a footnote at the appropriate place draws attention to the fact that 
this remarkable concept replaced ‘an interesting group of C17—C18 timber-framed farm 
buildings’ (Suffolk: East, p. 546n). 

It is fitting that Suffolk’s most ambitious contribution to modern church architecture 
dominates the front jacket of the western volume: the triumphantly traditional crossing tower 
of Bury Cathedral, which supplanted to general relief Stephen Dykes Bower’s own proposals, 
of which Pevsner had in his first edition been notably critical. Never an enthusiast for Gothic 
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as a living style, he commented of the proposed concave-sided fléche that ‘it will look odd at 
Bury’, and he additionally called the mooted strainer arch for the crossing ‘a strange 
enrichment’. Dykes Bower clearly resented these observations, and they disappeared in 1974, 
to be replaced by a fulsome footnote thanking the architect for his help, and carefully saying 
nothing of the proposed crossing tower, which was in any case by then intended to take a 
different form, still not nearly as effective as what has now emerged from a rethink by 
Warwick Pethers (compare the 1961 text, pp. 126-27, with that of 1974, pp. 141-42). The 
eastern volume bears on its jacket a much older monument, Freston Tower, also an 
appropriate symbol of what is old and new in Bettley’s text, because thanks to the detective 
work of our much-lamented late President John Blatchly, it has been assigned a new patron, 
the Ipswich merchant Thomas Gooding, rather than the Latymer family, and a new date and 
context, as a folly to impress Queen Elizabeth on her royal visit of 1579, rather than being 
given a vague date in the 1550s. 

If Pevsner was himself capable of revising his commentary as well as incorporating factual 
emendments, the great challenge of a reviser in the now archipelago-wide series of Buildings 
is how far to preserve or pastiche the salty character of the Master’s original prose. I was 
pleased to see that St John’s Church Bury St Edmunds (architect William Ranger, 1840-41) 
still possesses ‘an ignorant spire’, which whether or not you find that uncompromising piece 
of townscape endearing, is no less than the truth. It is worth considering a more extended 
example of what Bettley has done to an equally emphatic previous judgement in earlier 
editions of Suffolk. Pevsner took strongly agin the exterior ensemble of Long Melford parish 
church. He spoke of its ‘many curious impurities’ and of ‘the strange Lady Chapel — a long, 
low attachment with three parallel pitched roofs, that make no sense with the very flat pitches 
of the church roofs and cut painfully into the E window. Bodley, who ... replaced the C18 
brick tower by one designed by himself, knew more about purity than the builders of the late 
C15.’ (Pevsner, Suffolk, 1974, pp. 343-44.) 

What Pevsner did not grasp was that he was not looking at the visual intentions of those 
late fifteenth-century builders. The remarkable Lady Chapel was admittedly very unusual in 
conception, but that original conception is now only recoverable inside. It was designed as a 
giant-scale reliquary, a central Marian shrine chapel, probably with a clerestory bearing a flat 
roof to match those of the main church, which projected above and was surrounded on all 
sides by a flat-roofed ambulatory. It would be fascinating to discover the architectural 
prototype for this concept, but it was a rectilinear version of the round churches of three 
centuries earlier, and it would have shouted ‘goal of pilgrimage’ to whoever saw it for the first 
time. By the early seventeenth century, the Lady Chapel had become a village school, and it 
long remained so. Perhaps to remedy structural weakness in the central unit, but possibly also 
from a dislike of the Popish implications of the building’s exterior, in 1680, the roofing was 
radically altered, as Bettley notes, to three parallel pitched roofs with emphatic eastern gables. 
This did not alter the original ambulatory ceilings inside, and they remain in position to this 
day under the later gabled roofs. At Melford Bettley has retained some of Pevsner’s pejorative 
tone, but he divides up his critical remarks, no longer putting the blame on the fifteenth- 
century builders, and he is not so kind as Pevsner to Bodley’s recasing of Melford’s Georgian 
tower. There is much more literary detective work along these lines for the reader to pursue, 
to match Pevsner’s and Bettley’s detection on Suffolk’s architectural treasures. Once 
antiquaries have profited from their day out with Bettley’s two volumes, they will have an 
absorbing parlour game for the evenings to see how subtly and elegantly he has transformed 
and extended the great enterprise of The Buildings of England for a new generation. 


DIARMAID MacCULLOCH 
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Isaac Johnson of Woodbridge. Georgian Surveyor and Artist. By John Blatchly. 124 pp., 
numerous illustrations in colour and b&w. Ipswich: J.M. Blatchly in association with 
the Suffolk Record Office, 2014. ISBN 97809564584-4-5. Price: £15 pb. 


It is perhaps appropriate that John’s last book should be on antiquarian maps, prints and 
drawings of Suffolk, a subject that brought him great pleasure and where his knowledge was 
unsurpassed. It is also fitting, perhaps, that it should focus on Isaac Johnson, for Johnson was 
the subject of one of John’s first Suffolk publications, a slim but glossy booklet entitled Isaac 
Johnson of Woodbridge 1754-1835, published by the Suffolk Record Office way back in 
1979. A comparison of the two publications shows how much work John did in the last thirty 
years in tracking down, with great zeal, examples of the work of Johnson, who ranks as one 
of Suffolk’s most prolific mapmakers of the Georgian period. The result is an evocative 
window on Suffolk (and Norfolk and occasionally elsewhere) in the decades either side of 
1800. But Johnson was more than just a mapmaker, he obviously took great joy in drawing 
and painting, not only the churches, halls, monuments and countryside of Suffolk, but also its 
gardens, flowers and people, including a glimpse of Johnson’s own private life in the painting 
of him at work in his house with his family grouped around him. Delving into the book one 
has the visible delights of Johnson’s drawings and maps, but accompanying them one also has 
John’s ever-erudite commentary. There are unexpected things like Johnson’s illustrations of 
great trees, including the giant Helmingham Elm and cobbler-inhabited Worlingham Common 
Oak. The churches include the views of the near-ruined church at Letheringham with its 
wealth of Wingfield monuments — a research subject that John also took forward in exemplary 
fashion in our Proceedings. Johnson luckily had a strong antiquarian leaning and his sketches 
and drawings are an important source of information about sites and objects that are now 
lost, such as All Saints church at Dunwich and the College Gate at Sudbury. The depictions 
of halls include a fascinating view of Helmingham in its short-lived (thankfully) white- 
stuccoed phase, but also an engaging selection of unidentified buildings — a challenge from 
John to those who follow in his footsteps. And it is a challenge for us now that John is now 
no longer there to do the identifying for us — something that he was doing with great precision 
a week before his death. In all, this book is a delight to dip into, to discover, and to remember 
John by. 


EDWARD MARTIN 


The Abbey and Mint of Bury St Edmunds from 1279. (The British Numismatic Society 
Special Publication, No. 11). By Robin J. Eaglen. xi + 249 pp., 21 b&w plates. 
London: Spink, 2014. ISBN 9781907427374. Price: £45 hb. 


This is the second instalment of Robin Eaglen’s extensive study of the ecclesiastical mint at 
Bury St Edmunds and its relationship with crown, church, and town. In the first part, The 
Abbey and Mint of Bury St Edmunds to 1279 (2006), for which he was awarded the 2008 
North Book Prize by the British Numismatic Society, Eaglen examined the foundation of the 
mint in the mid 11th century through to the end of the Long Cross coinage in 1279. The 
current volume focuses on the new sterling coinage introduced by Edward I in 1279 and 
issued for half a century at Bury prior to the demise of the mint in c. 1329 during the reign of 
Edward III. From the outset (p. x) Eaglen is clear that the volume of surviving Bury mint 
sterling coins makes a comprehensive corpus of all known examples impractical. Rather, he 
presents a detailed, die-linked study of almost 2500 examples drawn from his own personal 
collection; a range of private collections; hoard data; and the collections of several major 
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public institutions. The result is a thorough and representative catalogue of some 499 die 
combinations intertwined with comprehensive historical narrative that presents the latter 
stages of the Bury mint in its social and ecclesiastical setting. 

The volume can be broadly divided into two halves. In the first half, Chapter 1 provides an 
overview of the origins and early years of the mint, as presented in the first volume, followed 
by an exploration of the social context and historical development of the mint, as well as 
analysis of the successive dies and die combinations, in use during the reigns of Edward I 
(Chapter 2) and Edwards II and III (Chapter 3) respectively. Finally, Chapter 4 examines the 
demise of the mint through to the dissolution of the abbey in 1539, with brief comment on 
the surviving remains of the abbey precinct through to the present day. The second half of the 
volume presents the core numismatic dataset and largely comprises Eaglen’s die-linked 
catalogue. Beginning with the slightly unusual Robert of Hadleigh reverse dies, and continuing 
with those naming the Bury mint, each combination is presented chronologically based on J.J. 
North’s classification of Edwardian sterling issues. The catalogue is clearly organised, cross- 
referenced to examples present in Eaglen’s study group, and aided by individual photographs 
of each die link in 21 plates at the end of the volume. The three appendices at the end of the 
volume offer very useful visual overviews of English sterling issues (Appendix 1), as well as 
summaries of the corpus (Appendix 2) and the known die combinations (Appendix 3). 

For the non-specialist audience the great benefit of Eaglen’s study lies in its integration of 
numismatic with historical and ecclesiastical datasets. This is more than simply a dry 
numismatic die study, and for those interested in medieval Bury instead makes accessible a 
range of historical sources presented in a clear and very readable format. Equally, it affords 
an excellent introduction to the development and identification of Bury’s coinage against the 
backdrop of broader national monetary change, while for more serious numismatic study of 
the Bury mint the die-linked catalogue and associated analysis should be the first point of 
reference. 


ANDREW BROWN 


A History of the Abbey of Bury St Edmunds 1257-1301: Simon of Luton and John 
of Northwold. By Antonia Gransden. xxiv + 349 pp., figures, maps, bibliography, 
index. Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2015. ISBN 9781783270262. Price: £60 hb. 


The tradition of books and learning in Bury St Edmunds stretches back more than seven 
hundred years. At the end of the thirteenth century the abbey was the centre of historical 
writing in eastern England, and by the close of the Middle Ages prided itself on one of the 
country’s largest libraries, owning some 2100 books. Over the past fifty years Antonia 
Gransden has done more than any other scholar to breath fresh life into that tradition and to 
explore the history of one of our greatest Benedictine houses. This volume is her latest offering. 

Two of the books in that library, the Bury Chronicle and the Gesta Sacristarum, are among 
her principal sources. They record life under abbots Simon (1257-79) and John (1279-1301), 
and John’s able sacrist William of Hoo. It was a time of financial stringency with many 
contemporary echoes. William was ‘excessively rigid and austere’ in his economy measures. 
He needed to be. The abbey was burdened by taxation and other heavy expenditure and, at 
times, was grateful for the low cost of borrowing. Both Simon and John had to travel to Rome 
to seek confirmation of their appointments from the Pope at a combined cost of nearly £2500 
— an enormous sum in those days. Simon fought expensive legal battles with the Greyfriars to 
force them out of town, and with the earl of Gloucester to retain the manor of Mildenhall. 
The parliament of 1265 extracted 800 marks, more than £500, as a penalty for his alleged 
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complicity in the Barons’ war against king Henry III. Henry’s son Edward I was in constant 
need of funds to fight his many wars and the rich abbey was a soft target. In addition to 
regular taxes, his Ouo Warranto campaign threatened the Liberties of St Edmund until the 
saint himself intervened by appearing to the king in a dream and so helping to broker a 
compromise and restore harmony. 

The abbey responded to these challenges and remained solvent in a variety of ways, though 
the monks and their servants did not escape entirely. New rules promoted economy in the 
running of their domestic affairs. William of Hoo restricted their ‘pittances, allowances of 
food and the like’. Even their allocation of hazel nuts was limited. Both abbots spent time 
abroad in order to avoid the cost of entertaining important guests, such as the king who was 
a regular and demanding visitor. But the real sting of austerity was felt outside the monastic 
precincts. Vigorous reform of estate management enhanced efficiency and _ profitability, 
generating the earliest of the abbey’s accounts and court rolls. Money rents rose, the burden 
of labour services increased, and renders of produce and other servile obligations were exacted 
in full. Sheep replaced arable crops on some manors to exploit the growing demand for wool. 
The commercial prosperity of Bury, its markets and fairs, provided another ready source of 
income. As Gransden reminds us ‘St Edmunds demanded as big a share as possible in the 
profits of trade within the Liberty’. Such measures did not, of course, make the abbey popular 
with townspeople or rural tenants and contributed to the resentment that was to explode 
more than once in the 1300s. 

Happily the interests of abbey and town sometimes coincided. By increasing the spiritual 
benefits available to the faithful though the sale of indulgences, and by building a spacious 
and colourful new Lady Chapel to tap into the popular Marian cult, Abbot Simon attracted 
more pilgrims. They donated to the abbey’s shrines and spent money in local shops and stalls. 
Nearing the end of his life, Abbot John noticed that the cemetery, in which previous 
generations of townsfolk were buried, was in a shocking condition. Their bones lay bare, 
uncovered and scattered over the ground. He was thereby prompted to build a charnel chapel, 
the remains of which can still be seen in the Great Churchyard. The chapel served a dual 
purpose, one to provide a more seemly resting place for the remains of the dead, and another 
to accommodate two chaplains who would pray for the souls of the departed including, in due 
course, John himself. 

No-one has the same encyclopaedic knowledge of the medieval abbey as Gransden, and this 
her latest volume is full of brilliant nuggets of information on which one can completely rely. 
When, for instance, she says that the Bury Chronicle dates two lunar eclipses by reference to 
the Mohammedan era, and explains why, you know it to be the case. If I had any criticism 
of her work it would be that the abundance of such nuggets sometimes makes the page 
difficult to digest. Nevertheless, anyone interested in medieval Bury St Edmunds will be well 
rewarded by the read. 


NICHOLAS R. AMOR 


Bury St Edmunds and the Norman Conquest. Edited by Tom Licence. xi+266 pp., 
plates, figures, maps, tables, appendixes, index. Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2014. 
ISBN 9781843839316. Price: £60 hb. 


Bury St Edmunds preserved the cult and memory of the last East Anglian king. By 1100 Bury 
was known as a centre of learning with an incredibly rich archive, and St Edmund, England’s 
patron saint, was known in France and Italy. This collection is largely based on lectures 
delivered at a conference held at the cathedral in Bury St Edmunds in March 2012 and benefits 
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from several of the collaborators working on the extensive eleventh-century archive 
simultaneously. As the title suggests, the book investigates the concerns and relationships of 
this community after the Norman Conquest. 

The contributors have considered the effect of the Conquest in terms of the changes it 
accelerated, in many ways personified by the tenure of Abbot Baldwin (1065-97), but also in 
terms of the pre-Conquest trends it curtailed. They argue that these shifts are best explained 
through the study of major religious houses ‘partly because their involvement in those changes 
sharpens our understanding of processes at work, partly because their many-layered archives 
demand complex analysis’ (pp. 2-3). Similar collections published in the mid 1990s act as 
precedents (Canterbury and the Norman Conquest: Churches, Saints and Scholars 
1066-1199, and Anglo-Norman Durham, 1093-1193). This book goes further than those 
studies by extending its range to Bury’s interest in medicine. 

The abbey at Bury was a memorial to a previous conquest, and the community imagined and 
articulated their identity with reference to invasion and resistance. Wide-ranging yet focused, 
this collection invites us to consider the impact of the Conquest from a range of perspectives, 
taking in liturgical evidence, architectural history, manuscript transmission, and medicine. The 
chapters here range from the impact of the French physician-abbot Baldwin and hagiographer 
Herman the Archdeacon on the development of the cult, to the role of the women, as recluses 
and peasants, in the community. As a group the chapters work together exceedingly well, with 
several themes running throughout (such as the relationship with the community of St Denis, 
through comparisons of the use of charters to establish privileges, manuscript traditions, and 
cult development) and several chapters explicitly drawing upon each other. This is exemplified 
by the final three, which discuss the state of medical learning before and after Abbot Baldwin’s 
tenure and draw upon the same group of eleventh- and twelfth-century manuscripts. 

The balance of the book presents an interesting overview of the different impacts of 
conquest. Each topic is framed within the wider context of the community, and eleventh- 
century politics and society more generally. This volume will be of interest to scholars 
interested in the politics of the Anglo-Norman empire and post-conquest attitudes to Anglo- 
Saxon saints, especially Bates’ chapter which places Bury’s history within the historiography 
of English saints’ cults. Van Houts’ chapter draws attention to the unusual scale of the female 
presence at Bury. Those studying the individual careers of Abbot Baldwin, Herman the 
Archdeacon, and Goscelin of Saint-Bertin will also find much of value, especially the chapter 
concerning the new works attributed to Herman (which follows up on Licence’s 2009 English 
Historical Review article and emphasises Herman’s borrowing from early Frankish chronicles 
and the hagiography of Sigebert of Gembloux). The chapters drawing on liturgy and 
palaeography, while of principal interest to specialists, are presented in such a way as to be 
engaging to those without advanced training. 

This book is notable for its wide-ranging use of plates, figures, tables and appendixes, which 
are uniformly helpful. Maps and diagrams are employed to explain the sequence of 
construction of the abbey church, illuminated initials, palaeographic examples and musical 
extracts are included, as are tables showing the origin and provenance of manuscript 
fragments in the Bury Library, and number of lay women and free peasants on the estate in 
1066 and 1086. There is a thorough index and detailed footnotes. 

Overall, this volume is a welcome addition to the discussion surrounding the impact of the 
Norman Conquest and the historiography of English saints, as well as an authoritative 
account of the response of one abbey to the events of 1066 and the development of St 
Edmund’s cult. 


GEORGINA FITZGIBBON 
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Staunch Meadow, Brandon, Suffolk: A High Status Middle Saxon Settlement on the Fen 
Edge. By Andrew Tester, Sue Anderson, Ian Riddler and Robert Carr. xiv+440 pp, plates, 
figures, maps, tables, appendices, bibliography, index. Bury St Edmunds: Suffolk 

County Council Archaeological Service, 2014. East Anglian Archaeology 151. 

ISBN 9780956874740. Price: £45 pb. 


We are told that patience is a virtue and that the best things come to those who wait. The full 
publication of the high-status Middle Saxon (AD 650-800) settlement excavated at Staunch 
Meadow, Brandon, between 1980 and 1988 has been eagerly awaited by Anglo-Saxon 
specialists for more than a quarter of a century. Until now, anyone wanting to know about the 
site has had to refer to the short interim article published in the journal Antiquity at the end 
of the excavations' and personal communication with the excavation team, all of whom, it 
must be said, have been very willing to share their thoughts and unpublished data with 
interested parties. The publication of this much-anticipated volume marks the end of a 
protracted period of post-excavation analysis, but has it been worth the wait? The answer is 
an emphatic ‘yes’. 

The archaeological significance of the earthworks at Staunch Meadow was confirmed 
during the 1970s, when a metal-detectorist discovered the iconic gold plaque bearing an image 
of St John the Evangelist, presumed to derive from the cover of an Anglo-Saxon Bible, which 
has since become well known throughout Suffolk and beyond. Subsequent plans to level these 
earthworks and create playing fields triggered a programme of archaeological excavation 
which spanned the best part of the 1980s and resulted in the excavation of a vast swathe of 
Middle Saxon settlement nestled on an island of windblown sand in the Little Ouse. From the 
earliest days of the excavation the Staunch Meadow settlement was recognised as being 
nationally important, in terms both of the extent and preservation of the features excavated 
and of the completeness of the finds assemblage. This monograph therefore presents a 
plethora of archaeological riches. 

The foundations of at least thirty-five rectangular timber buildings were identified, 
representing one of the largest samples of such features nationwide, and their analysis has 
added greatly to our understanding of early timber architecture. Foremost amongst these 
buildings was the most complete example of an Anglo-Saxon wooden church, with its 
associated cemetery, so far excavated in England. This church was replaced at least once 
during the occupation of the site, and part of a second cemetery extending out of the 
excavation area was also revealed. Complete plans and full discussions of each building and 
the skeletal remains from the cemeteries are included in the report and make for fascinating 
reading. 

The finds assemblage from the site is equally impressive, comprising over 157,000 
fragments of animal bone, 24,000 sherds of pottery and 416kg of metalworking slag. Window 
glass, vessel glass, coins, pins and other dress accessories (including several made from 
precious metals) were also discovered in relatively large quantities. All of these artefacts are 
illustrated and described in the extensive specialist reports contained within the volume, and 
will doubtless be a rich source of comparanda for many years to come. Of particular interest 
is the evidence for various forms of literacy on the site, with three styli, several fragments of 
glass inkwells, an antler inkwell and three objects with runic inscriptions having been 
recovered. All of these artefacts are indicative of the site’s high status, but issues of 
interpretation have always dogged the Staunch Meadow settlement and others like it, with 
much debate about whether the site was a secular establishment or perhaps an early monastic 
foundation. The excavators have not shied away from these issues, and the final discursive 
chapter considers the arguments at length. They conclude that there was a clear monastic 
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presence on the site during the first half of the eighth century and that this grew into a more 
complex and highly controlled monastic site, perhaps under a strong secular patron, during 
the later eighth and ninth centuries. The infamous overwintering of the Vikings in Thetford in 
AD 869 and ensuing events are seen as a direct cause of the decline of the site, one that the 
archaeological record would seem to support. 

Although some 11,750sqm of the site were excavated, this only equates to about one-third 
of the total settlement area. This exceptional monograph gives us a tantalising flavour of what 
might still remain to be discovered: the complementary gold plaques depicting Saints 
Matthew, Mark and Luke remain elusive. Fortunately, the remaining portions of the site are 
now legally protected as Scheduled Monuments and arguably constitute one of the most 
important archaeological sites in the region. It is commonplace in archaeology to mock the 
length of time that can elapse between the end of an excavation and the publication of its 
results, but some things are worth waiting for - this monograph is one of them. 


RICHARD HOGGETT 


NOTE 


1 Carr, R., Tester, A. and Murphy, P., 1988. ‘The Middle-Saxon settlement at Staunch Meadow, Brandon’, 
Antiquity, 62, 371-77. 
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EXCURSIONS 2014 


Report and notes on some findings 


12 April. Bob Carr, Matthew Champion, Timothy Easton, Edward Martin, David Sherlock 
and Charles Tracy 

Dennington and Parham churches 

Dennington, St Mary’s Church (by kind permission of the churchwardens). (Report by Bob 
Carr, Edward Martin, David Sherlock and Charles Tracy). The AGM was followed by a brief 
introduction to the church fabric and its contents. It was remarked that the Institute last 
included the church in an excursion in 1929, the intervening eighty-five years exposing a 
surprising cultural gap in the practice and reporting style of the Institute Proceedings 
illustrated by this direct quotation facilitated by the new on-line availability of the past 
Proceedings: 


one helpful feature of this excursion was the presence for the first time of an Automobile Association 
Patrol, to direct us on our route and arrange about the parking of cars ... we arrived at Dennington 
... where we were welcomed by the Rector ... who gave us a most interesting, if rather too lengthy, 
account of his church. 


The building is one of significance and imposing scale; the nave and aisles are Perpendicular 
in style and framed between a chancel and tower of earlier, Decorated, style. The north and 
south aisle windows are of different dates: those of the south aisle, though Perpendicular in 
style, are reminiscent of the chancel, though with four-centre rather than two-centre arches; 
the north aisle is emphatically Perpendicular. The arcades are formed on octagonal piers and 
have the same characteristics as the chancel arch, suggesting a single concept and design for 
the nave, whereas the window tracery indicates an extended construction phase which allows 
for the variation and development of the fenestration from the south to north aisles. It is 
notable that the south window of the Bardolf chapel at the east end of the south aisle is also 
of the fully developed Perpendicular style which characterises the north aisle. 

Subsequent to this brief analysis of the fabric by Bob Carr, the party divided for cyclical 
tours of the Bardolf chapel with Edward Martin; the vestry with David Sherlock; and the nave 
woodwork with Charles Tracy. The requirement for small circulating groups curtailed the 
time available, and tours themselves were greatly abbreviated. Since most of the elements of 
the tours have been the subject of discussion and publication in the past, their treatment in 
this account will be similarly abbreviated. 

The south aisle chapel contains the outstanding alabaster tomb chest of Sir William Phelip, 
KG, styled Lord Bardolf (d. 1441) and Joan his wife (d. 1447), the daughter and co-heiress of 
Thomas, Sth Lord Bardolf (Fig. 180). A veteran of Agincourt, Sir William founded the 
Phelippes chantry in Dennington church in 1437. In his will he requested burial with his 
ancestors at Dennington before the altar in the chapel of St Margaret, and instructed that 
1000 masses were to be sung for his soul, and 20 torches should be borne about his body in 
its transport to Dennington; at its burial 24 torches were to be carried by his own poor tenants 
clothed in black, while 24 tapers were to carried by poor women clothed in white.' The vestry 
is off the north wall of the chancel; its brick fabric and uncomfortable juxtaposition against a 
buttress show it is not an original feature, but the form of the openings indicates a Decorated 
style broadly contemporary with the chancel — perhaps it was built immediately before the 
major reconstruction of the nave in order to provide a secure space. The first floor is accessed 
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FIG. 180 — Painted and gilded alabaster monument to Sir William Phelip, KG, 
styled Lord Bardolf (d. 1441) and his wife Joan Bardolf (d. 1447) 
in St Margaret’s Chapel in Dennington church (photo: Edward Martin). 


by a stair, the treads of which are formed of solid timber triangles (like diagonally halved 
structural beams) fixed on top of side rails; it is of the simplest construction, but the most 
profligate in the use of timber, imaginable. One of the upper floor windows has a heavy 
wooden internal shutter, again suggesting a secure space. The ground floor contains the largest 
of the church’s three iron-bound chests: these are described and illustrated fully in David 
Sherlock’s monograph Suffolk Church Chests, published by the Institute in 2008. 

The woodwork of the nave is of national significance: the fifteenth-century benches contain 
some of the best known three-dimensional medieval art in the county, perhaps most 
memorably the sciapod sheltering beneath the shade of an overly large foot.* The outstanding 
features of the church are arguably the fifteenth-century parclose screens of both nave aisle 
chapels. These are remarkable survivals: both retain the traceried screens to support their lofts 
and, apart from some nineteenth-century paintwork, are essentially complete and well 
preserved. Sadly, of the former rood screen only the dado sections survive; the traceried 
superstructure, rood loft and rood are lost. However, the similarity of the decorative work in 
the side chapel parclose screens suggests the probability that originally all this timberwork 
amounted to one single unified scheme. 


Parham, St Mary’s Church (by kind permission of Revd John Brown). (Report by Matthew 
Champion and Timothy Easton). The purpose of this excursion, which was held jointly with 
CBA East, was to examine the medieval graffiti in Parham church. 
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This church has many interesting graffiti on the two pillars of the internal tower arch. There 
are no aisles to the church, so these smooth, flat, facetted surfaces were ideal to be scribed into 
during the late medieval period. It is notable that the graffiti are mostly contained between eye 
level and the floor on the six available panels. 

Matt and Timothy introduced the significance of these marks and drawings, which were 
formerly much more easily visible. They were originally scribed through a coloured surface, 
black walls in this instance, making the lines show more clearly than they do now. It is 
apparent, from the lack of later desecration, that the clergy accepted these graffiti as being 
meaningful to their parishioners: very few have been deliberately obliterated in the hundreds 
of years since they were made. It is also apparent from the occasional carefully written script 
that some were made by educated hands. Until the Reformation many were either a form of 
protection mark or a prayer. At times of stress caused by plagues or conflict it is possible to 
detect an increase in such activity. Although many graffiti scribed after the Reformation were 
more of a personal record of initials, the dates associated with some can indicate that they 
were made during wars. 

4 


ABOVE 
FIG. 181 — A ship at anchor with pennant flying 
and crows nest: two heads appear on the deck. 
The forecastles are shown with jagged teeth 
decoration. $ column, panel facing NE 
(photo: Matthew Champion). 


ABOVE RIGHT ABOVE 
FIG. 182 - A portative (?) organ with keyboard FIG. 183 - A larger fixed church organ with 
and triangular pipe field. N column, panel facing W 22 pipes and keys. N column, panel facing W 


(photo: Timothy Easton). (photo: Timothy Easton). 
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Some of the most interesting graffiti at Parham show ships and organs. The reasons for 
depicting ships on walls are open to much debate. Although some can be linked to a church or 
chapel dedicated to St Nicholas, the patron saint of sailors, and could be interpreted as votive 
offerings, most St Nicholas churches do not have them. Parham, an inland church dedicated to 
St Mary the Virgin, has a notable number of ships depicted on both sides, many of early form 
and dating from the late thirteenth to sixteenth centuries: ten in all (Fig. 181). 

The other unusual features here include several depictions of late-medieval organs. Three, 
with triangular pipe fields, could be of the portative type, though this shape was also used for 
larger instruments (Fig. 182). Another graffito appears to show a larger form of standing organ, 
with the shortest treble pipes in the centre of the soundboard and the tallest bass pipes at either 
end. A keyboard is indicated, and the whole would have been supported on four arch-braced 
legs, of which only two are shown (Fig. 183). This arrangement is quite different from that seen 
in the two organs which have been reconstructed on the basis of the evidence of soundboards 
found at Wetheringsett and Wingfield.’ These organs have mitred pipe fields. 

The organ graffiti at Parham are highly unusual. Whilst musical notation has been recorded 
at a small number of sites, in particular in cathedrals where more formal musical education 
might have been taking place, depictions of musical instruments are a rarity — with the notable 
exception of harps. Although records show that small organs were relatively common in late- 
medieval churches, the inscriptions at Parham are the only graffiti depictions recorded to date. 

There are also twelve ladder symbols; an unusually large number of harps (twenty-two in all); 
and many heads, including a female wearing a fifteenth-century horned headdress (Fig. 184). 

Members were encouraged to examine the drawings with torches and discuss them. 


21 June. Sir George Agnew, James 
Bettley, Christopher Hawkins, Edward 
Martin and Clive Paine 
Rougham Church and the ruins of 
Rougham Hall 
Rougham, St Mary’s Church (by kind 
permission of Revd Nick Cutler). 
(Report by Clive Paine). In 1005 Earl 
Ulfketel gave an estate of about 900a at 
Rougham, which probably included a 
church, to the abbey of Bury St 
Edmunds. This estate became the manor 
of Rougham Hall, income from which 
was used to support the work of the 
cellarer and chamberlain. A church with 
40a of glebe land was recorded in the 
Domesday Book of 1086. 
Bury Abbey was the patron of the 
church from 1005 to 1539, which 
FIG. 184-A lady wearing a 1Sth-century horned accounts for the imposing size of the 
Bea ec iris ae aa " chancel, being only ten feet shorter than 
pee ee iren ante aan the nave, and the high quality of the 
architectural details. The nave arcade piers are identical to those at Long Melford, the narrow 
aisles to those at Woolpit — both important Bury Abbey churches. John Layer, a master mason 
who worked on rebuilding the west tower of the Abbey, 1435-40, had links with Rougham, 
and either he or his apprentice John Forster designed the tower. 
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The earliest surviving part of the church is the chancel, which was rebuilt in the early 
fourteenth century. The high status of the design is shown by the internal hood-moulds over 
the windows and the string-course at the window-sill level. This is also present on the exterior 
and shows that the chancel was a separate construction from the rest of the church. The 
magnificent five-light east window has four bands of reticulated tracery. The two-light side 
windows have simpler tracery of quatrefoil and dagger design. The ogee-arched crocketted 
piscina and the adjoining sedilia, although restored, are of the same date. The rebuilding of 
the chancel was the catalyst for the parish to rebuild the nave and aisles. 

The nave, aisles and south porch are all fourteenth-century, but later than the chancel. The 
identical arcade piers at Long Melford can be dated to 1375-80, but these may be earlier. The 
design of the arcade piers, with clustered columns and round capitals, was also used at the 
chancel arch and the outer doorway of the porch. It is probable that a tower was built at the 
same time, as it would be unusual for such a large and high-status church not to have a tower. 
However, its existence is difficult to prove. The fourteenth-century tower would have been 
demolished after about ninety years, c. 1460, when building work began on the present tower. 

The fourteenth-century font has an octagonal bowl, each face of which is carved with 
window tracery including ogee arches and trefoil headed lights. There are traces of paint, 
which may be medieval, on the carvings. The aisles originally had fourteenth-century 
Decorated windows. These now only remain at the east end of both aisles, where they were 
over the altars. The wide lancet at the west end of the south aisle is of the same date. The side 
windows of both aisles were replaced in the early sixteenth century in the Perpendicular style. 

The fourteenth-century porch was the main entrance to the church. The three-light windows 
have ogee arches under a straight top. The lights, which have never been glazed, are divided 
by round shafts with capitals and bases, rather than mullions. This form of porch window is 
a rare feature. The gable shows the original roof-line. The present barrel roof, has a carved 
ridge coming down to a post over the south door. The post has a shield with the date 1632 
and the initials J.T., possibly for a later John Tillott. 

In the aisle wall to the east of the porch are two arched fourteenth-century tomb recesses, 
now blocked up. They would have been high-status burial places, often known as ‘founders’ 
tombs’, for major contributors to the building of the aisle. The coffin lids have been removed. 
The tops of the arches were truncated when the larger windows were inserted in the early 
sixteenth century. A new buttress was built against one of the tomb recesses. 

A tower, described in 1458 as ‘to be built from new’, was under construction c. 1458-1478. 
New bells were purchased for it c. 1488. The tower was probably designed either by William 
Layer (d. 1444), master mason, who owned property now known as Layers Farm in the 
parish, or most probably by his apprentice John Forster (d. 1494). The construction was 
carried out by Thomas Aldrich, master mason, of North Lopham. The north-east buttress has 
a capital T for Thomas, and the south-west has the Aldrich trade mark of a circle within a 
circle. Aldrich also built towers locally at Elmswell, Badwell Ash, and Ixworth. In 1444 
William Layer left a substantial bequest of £13 6s 8d to ‘the fabric of the tower of Rougham’ 
which was only to be paid if his son died before his wife. The son died in 1453 and the wife 
in 1460, when the money became payable. It is not clear if Layer is referring to an existing 
tower, or a new construction. However, Roger Tyllott in 1458 bequeathed the massive sum of 
£33 6s 8d ‘and as much more [money] as possible’ to ‘the building of Rougham church tower, 
to be built from new’. Not surprisingly, an inscription on the south parapet demands prayers 
for Roger Tyllott’s soul. Between 1444 and 1478 thirteen local wills from Rougham, 
Thurston, Felsham, and Bury record gifts of £75 towards the work, plus unspecified sums 
including a debt, an earlier donation, and Roger Tyllott’s ‘as much more as possible’. Many 
people would have contributed unrecorded sums in their lifetime. The most generous and 
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prominent donors, described on the north parapet as ‘Bigyn[ers] and aid[e]rs of thys wirke’ 
were recorded on the parapet, where the names, initials or arms of the Tyllott, Drury and 
Nunn families can still be seen. The Drurys, who had been lords of two Rougham manors 
since the late fourteenth century, must have contributed to the work. In 1479 John Bokenham 
left 13s 4d ‘for new bells to be purchased’, and in 1488 John Bray bequeathed 6s 8d to the 
tower, which may be related to the making of the parapet. 

The only religious symbol on the battlements occurs on the east face, where the central 
panel has the crowned monogram MR for Maria, Mary Regina or St Mary; inside the two 
letters are two pots of lilies, one of the symbols for Mary and associated with the 
Annunciation. Between the top of the M and the base of the crown is a small disc of stone. 
Where this rare feature is found in other flushwork displays, as at Worlingworth, the discs 
have ‘ihs’, for Jesus, inscribed on them. Thus the disc affirms that Jesus was both born of 
Mary and the ‘real presence’ in the consecrated host at Mass. 

When the tower was completed, the nave had neither clerestory nor the present roof. 
Outside on the east face of the tower the apex of the earlier roof can still be seen. The base of 
the roof rested on the nave walls, above the arcades, at string-course level. 

1. The next four phases of construction and alteration were: 

The nave walls were heightened to form a clerestory stage. The horizontal string-course marks 
the ‘join’. 

2. A nave roof of hammerbeam design, supported by columns and corbels, rising from the 
string-course was constructed. 

3. The north aisle was given a ‘make over’, which included new large side windows, 
buttresses, doorway and parapet. Three of the aisle buttresses, have inscriptions. The second 
buttress has ‘we pray you to remember us that causyde the yle to be made thus’; the third has 
— 1514; the fourth has a Latin inscription with the names of John Smith, curate and William 
Manning, churchwarden. 

4. The south aisle was given a ‘make over’ which included new side windows, buttresses and 

parapet. 
The first two phases, relating to the nave, have to be dated between c. 1480 and 1514. There 
is a large bequest of £6 13s 4d in 1491 by Agnes Tynton; and one of 6s 8d by Edmund Tillott 
in 1497. These may be for this stage of the work. The parapets of the nave and aisles are of 
the same design, and were probably added as each phase was completed. 

The choice of roof design is interesting. Most late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century roofs 
had a low, almost flat, camber, as at Lavenham, Long Melford, Hessett and Rushbrook. Here 
at Rougham the traditional hammerbeam roof was chosen, perhaps because it gave greater 
opportunity for the inclusion of angels, saints and other Christian symbolism. 

The hammerbeams are carved to represent angels, whose heads and wings were removed at 
the Reformation. As at St Mary’s, Bury St Edmunds, each pair of angels carries the same 
object. These have also been mutilated. Working from east to west, the third pair carry 
crowns; the next books; then chalices; a rectangular object; ?portative organs; probably a 
crown of thorns; ? ; and, finally, books. Both sides of the arched-braces under the 
hammerbeams are carved with flowers, buds, leaves and pomegranates. The upper braces, 
from the hammers up to the collars, also have carvings, including a crown, leaves, flowers and 
a mullet, or star, of the Drury family. At the 1856 restoration, the arms of Ely on the south 
and the Keys of St Peter on the north were added at the west end. 

The wall plate or cornice is of three wide bands with square flower panels above, and below 
a band of pierced quatrefoils. Below the hammer-braces, the wall posts have canopied niches 
with, now headless, apostles, saints and martyrs. 

In the third and fourth phases there are differences in the size, internal decoration and 
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tracery of the north and south aisle windows. The lack of tracery in the south windows is 
evidence that they are later than the north. They may be as late as the 1520s or 1530s. In 1538 
a bequest was made for a new bench, one of the elaborately carved set that straddle the nave 
and aisles. This may indicate the end of the fourth, and final, phase. The bench ends are carved 
with geometric designs, Tudor flowers, window tracery and shields. The poppy heads are 
carved with foliage and flowers. The front edge of the bench end has a buttress topped by a 
figure, of which only the ‘cloud-like’ base remains. It has been suggested that this might 
indicate that the figures were angels on clouds. The backs above the book-rest have a row of 
quatrefoils. 

Before the Reformation the church was dedicated to St John the Baptist, but at the 
Reformation, in the 1540s, the veneration of saints was abolished, and over time dedications 
were forgotten. When in the eighteenth century antiquarians revived interest in church 
dedications, there were two Roughams in the diocese of Norwich. The Norfolk church was St 
Mary, and thus in 1723 the Suffolk Rougham also became St Mary. In the nineteenth century, 
when dedications were in use again, the large flushwork crowned MR symbol on the east 
parapet of the tower seemed to confirm St Mary as the patron saint. 

A painting of the Doom, or Last Judgement was uncovered over the chancel arch in 1856. 
Christ was shown sitting in judgement on a rainbow, with his feet on a globe, placed just 
above the apex of the arch. A few fragments of fifteenth-century glass survive in the east 
window of the north aisle, depicting Mary as Madonna and Christ as King. There were images 
of St John the Baptist, the patron saint, and St Mary on either side of the high altar in the 
chancel. In the north aisle was the altar of St Mary, and in the south aisle the gild altar of St 
John the Baptist, both with images. There was also an image of St Nicholas somewhere in the 
church. Hovering over the heads of the congregation in the nave were twenty-two life-sized 
angels representing the heavenly host. Below them were twenty-two carvings of apostles, 
saints and martyrs, representing the holy company of heaven. 

One of the medieval bells was dedicated to St Katherine. Outside, on the parapet of the 
north aisle, is the head of St John the Baptist on a charger. On the east face of the tower is the 
crowned MR for St Mary. In 1498 Edmund Stanton bequeathed £6 13s 4d ‘to the making of 
the candlebeam’. This may indicate when the screen was erected, or may have been a later 
replacement. 

The main body of the church was restored in 1856. John Johnson of Bury was the architect 
and John Rednall junior of Woolpit the contractor. The nave roof was in a dangerous 
condition and much timber was replaced, some new stone corbels inserted, and the 
hammerbeams supported by metal plates. The roofs of both aisles were also repaired. The 
singers’ gallery at the west end of the nave was removed, and the tower arch opened up. A 
new pulpit and reading desk in the south-east corner replaced the earlier double-decker one 
which stood against the pier between the first and second arches on the south side. Box pews, 
known as ‘calf-pens’ in Rougham, were replaced with oak benches in the nave and aisles, to 
match the sixteenth-century benches. The new benches had half-doors to indicate they were 
not for general use, but appropriated for the family who rented them. The floors of the nave, 
aisles and tower were laid with red and black terra-metallic tiles. 

The chancel was restored in 1873 by James Wyatt of London, who also designed the 
adjacent school in the same year. The boarded waggon roof was replaced by the present 
scissor-beam one, with a canopy of honour over the sanctuary. The furnishings, including the 
communion table, rails and choir benches, all date from this restoration. A new vestry 
replaced the earlier eighteenth-century brick building. In 1873 all the monuments on the walls 
of the chancel were moved into the tower. In 1884 the stained glass in the east window and, 
in 1893, the reredos were given in memory of Clara Shaw, wife of Revd Morton Shaw. The 
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Minton floor tiles may date from the 1870s or 1890s. Until 1900, when the organ chamber 
was built, the chancel had four identical side windows. One of them, and a small square 
opening, were located where the arch now is, and were re-sited in the outer wall of the organ 
chamber. The organ, by Norman and Beard of Cambridge, was the gift of Edwin James 
Johnstone Esq. of Rougham Hall and dedicated in August 1900. Most of the windows 
throughout the church were re-glazed between 1900 and 1908, and the stained glass in the 
north aisle was dedicated in 1904. 

The following monuments in the tower were moved from the chancel walls in 1873. On the 
north wall: Edmund Burwell Esq. (1574-1654) and Mary (née Pitman) (1587-1645). They 
had sixteen children, of whom only four survived their parents. The eldest was Sir Jeffrey (d. 
1684). The arms above, surrounded by mantling, swags and pomegranates, are for Burwell 
and Pitman. Also Sir Jeffrey Burwell (1606-84) and Dame Elizabeth (née Derehaugh) (1614- 
78) of Rougham Place. The arms above, surrounded by mantling, swags and ribbons are for 
Burwell, Pitman, Derehaugh and Wright. Their only child married Robert Walpole Esq. of 
Houghton Hall, Norfolk at Rougham in 1671. They had nineteen children, the eldest 
surviving son being Sir Robert Walpole, later earl of Orford, the first Prime Minister and 
renowned art collector. 

On the south wall: Sir Robert Drury (1543-1621) and Lady Elizabeth (d. 1625). The Latin 
inscription records ‘the bodies of Sir Robert Drury, a noble Knight, distinguished son of the 
distinguished Drury family, and the Lady Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Sir William Drury of 
Hawstead, Knight (a member of the Privy Council of Mary formerly Queen of this Realm) ... 
John their only surviving son erected the monument’. Below the inscription is a reclining 
shrouded corpse resting on a tasselled cushion, with the shroud tied at head and feet, all 
depicted against a chequered background. 

The Lady Chapel at the east end of the north aisle was the burying place for the Drury 
family, lords of Sudbury and Chavents manors from the late fourteenth century until c. 1539. 
After the Dissolution, when the Drurys became lords of Rougham Hall manor and patrons of 
the church, they were buried in the chancel. The east end of the aisle may have become the 
Drury family pew. Certainly, the later Kedington and Bennet families erected their monuments 
against the east wall 1774-1873, and placed their coats of arms in the east window. At the 
1856 restoration the east end was provided with seats on three sides in the traditional box- 
pew style. 

There are brasses for Sir Roger Drury (d. 1420) and Margery his wife (née Naunton) (d. 
1405). The Latin inscription shows that Roger outlived Margery, as his death dates are left 
blank. The inscription translates ‘Here lie Lord Roger Drury Knight who died [blank] day of 
the month of [blank] in the year of our Lord 14[blank] and Margery his wife who died 3rd 
day of the month of September in the year of our Lord 1405, on whose souls may the Lord 
be merciful Amen’. Sir Roger was the first of the Thurston Drurys to settle in Rougham. He 
wears a plate helmet with chain mail; his head rested on his helmet with a greyhound crest 
which is now missing, but can still be traced, the greyhound sideways to the left of his helmet. 
His feet rest on a lion to show his knightly status. Lady Margery’s head rests on a tasselled 
cushion. Her hair is bunched in two circular ornamented cowls, with a jewelled headband 
between. At her feet is a small dog wearing a collar with three bells. The brasses are similar 
to those in Burgate church for Sir William Burgate (d. 1409) and his wife Lady Eleanor (d. 
1411). It is possible that, as at Burgate, the stone with brass effigies, inscription and coats of 
arms, formed the top of a tomb chest, which was later demolished. 

Outside, in the small space between the vestry and the aisle, unusually aligned north-south, 
is a tomb chest. This is for Roger Kerington (later known as Kedington) (1633-1703), his wife 
Judith (1641-1717), and their daughters Elizabeth, Judith and Ann. By his will, in 1702, 
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Roger Kerington endowed a charity with a cottage and 22a of land, to fund the apprenticing 
of poor children. 


Rougham Hall (by kind permission of the Rougham Estate Trust). The ruins of the Hall, hit 
by a German bomb in 1940, were visited. A display of photographs, maps and other 
documents relating to the Hall was kindly provided by Christopher Hawkins. The report on 
this visit can be found elsewhere in this volume, expanded into an article on the history of the 
estate and its buildings. 


12 July. Leigh Alston, Timothy Easton and Edward Martin 

Letheringham Lodge, a medieval and Tudor wonder (by kind permission of Matthew and 
Pauline Bickerton). Members enjoyed the generous hospitality of Matthew and Pauline 
Bickerton during their visit to this intriguing timber-framed building, which stands on the 
smallest occupied moated site in Suffolk (Fig. 185). The original structure was square and 
jettied on all four sides, with later additions of c. 1610. Decorative panelling in an upstairs 
gallery (removed c. 1920 to Brodick Castle on the Isle of Arran) bore heraldic badges linked 
to Sir Anthony Wingfield, KG (d. 1552) of Letheringham Hall, an important figure at the 
court of King Henry VIII. Recent tree-ring dating of the original structure to 1472-75 has, 
however, led to new thinking about the date and purpose of this exceptional building.* See 
www.letheringhamlodge.com for further information. Research into the history of 
Letheringham Lodge is still ongoing, and it is hoped that the results will be published in a 
future issue of the Proceedings. 


FIG. 185 — Letheringham Lodge in 2014 (photo: Edward Martin). 
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2 August. Christine Easton, Timothy 
Easton, Diarmaid MacCulloch, and 
Edward Martin 

Bedfield, Church and Hall 

Bedfield, St Nicholas Church (by 
kind permission of Richard Bell). 
The main focus of the morning 
session was the rood screen, painted 
by two artists between 1530 and 
1540, and cleaned between 2008 and 
2013. Members also examined 
newly displayed copies of three 
significant sixteenth-century books, 
two of which were completed in 
1548. Edward Martin gave a 
Powerpoint presentation on the 
history of the site, along with the 
formation of the church and manor. 
Timothy Easton illustrated some of 
the later developments of the church, 
and the fittings were shown in 
relation to similar work in the 
neighbourhood, manufactured by 
the same masons and carpenters. 
Timothy and Christine Easton spoke 
on the original presentation of the 
screen and its recent restoration (Fig. 
186). Diarmaid MacCulloch, then 
concluded with an account of the 


FIG. 186 — The rood screen in Bedfield Church (r.h. side), 
. : restored by Christine Easton. The two figures on the right are 
turmoil of the 1540s. The text of his the prophets Joel (1) and Baruch (r), gifted by Robert Denney 
talk is given here. (will 1535) and Alice his wife (photo: Timothy Easton). 


Parish church life during the Reformation (Diarmaid MacCulloch). Our President dealt with 
the second of Bedfield’s two treasures, the newly-restored Paraphrases of Erasmus, explaining 
the transformation in parish church life brought about by the Reformation. In 1540, when the 
rood screen was completed, it would still have been possible for Bedfield parishioners to think 
that not much had terminally changed; although the last monasteries nationwide closed that 
year, a few had been turned into cathedrals, and all Suffolk’s chantry colleges were still 
functioning. The clergy were still officially celibate, and the Mass still in Latin. But the nation 
was now bitterly divided, and 1540 witnessed the execution of both religious traditionalists 
and Protestants or ‘evangelicals’ (most notably Thomas Cromwell). Cromwell’s programme 
survived his death, and at the heart of it was the provision of new books in churches: from 
1538 parish registers, and from the later 1530s a Bible in English. The ambiguity of these 
years was thanks to the ambiguity of Henry VIII’s religious views. Crucially, however, he left 
the education of his son and successor Edward in the hands of prominent evangelicals rather 
than traditionalists. So from the beginning of Edward VI’s reign, supported by the young king, 
the government, including such committed evangelicals as Thomas Cranmer, launched a 
religious revolution. 

One symptom of this revolution was an order in 1547 for churches to acquire another book: 
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the New Testament Paraphrases of Desiderius Erasmus, the great humanist scholar who had 
never formally broken with the old Western Church, but whose biblical translation had 
provided the Reformation with many crucial pointers in its programme of change. The 
Paraphrases were a bible text with running commentary, simplifying and explaining first the 
Gospels and Acts, then later books in the New Testament. The translation of this Latin 
original was inspired by Henry VIII’s last wife, Katherine Parr, a convinced evangelical, and 
prominent in the enterprise was a brilliant and disreputable schoolmaster, clergyman and 
writer of racy plays, Nicholas Udall. He was a great survivor, rising above the scandal of his 
rapid departure from his headmastership of Eton (with some of the College plate and one of 
the boys) to become headmaster of Westminster under Queen Mary — he must have had 
charm. He was also instrumental in turning Erasmus’s Latin text in a Protestant direction in 
the English translations. 

Only the first volume of the Paraphrases was for compulsory purchasing under Edward, 
and Bedfield’s copy is vol. 1 (this is the case generally with surviving parish copies in Suffolk). 
Curiously, the books were not banned under Queen Mary’s return to Roman obedience: 
Katherine Parr had involved her as Princess in the process of translation, though she had not 
done much, and perhaps some attachment to the text stopped Mary condemning it. Copies 
were probably discreetly hidden in most churches, and under Elizabeth there were plenty 
available for a renewed order in 1559 that every parish should purchase them (remarkably, 
the book was never reprinted, so there must have been a good supply of Edwardian copies). 
As late as 1641, the archdeacon of Derby was asking about its provision in parish churches. 
It was mainly there for the parish minister to consult, though there is some evidence that it 
was read in services like a sermon or one of the official homilies. Elizabeth also ordered the 
purchase by parishes of Bishop John Jewel’s Apology, a defence of the Church of England 
against the Roman Church. By now, Bedfield church had been transformed from its medieval 
use. Its screen paintings may to begin with have remained visible, accounting for the 
scratching-out of the faces of its saints, but much else (perhaps even including stained glass) 
would have been whitewashed. So Bedfield’s screen and Paraphrases are a pair emphasising 
the Janus face of English religion in the 1540s: backward and forward, old world and new. 


Bedfield Hall (by kind permission of Timothy and Christine Easton). Timothy Easton and 
Edward Martin led a tour around the moat and the outside of the Hall. 


Bedfield Hall moated site (Edward Martin). The Hall and the adjacent church form one of the 
‘hall-and-church complexes’ that are an important feature of Suffolk’s historic landscape (Fig. 
187). As explained more fully elsewhere, these complexes are probably Late Saxon in origin 
and arose through the addition of private chapels or churches in the corner, or on the edge of, 
the hall yard of a Saxon lord — the possession of a church being one of the signifiers of thegnly 
status.’ Domesday Book records that a man named Godwin held four carucates (480 acres) of 
land in Berdefelde in 1066.‘ Although this holding is a bit under the five carucates or hides 
that an early eleventh-century document states was necessary to have the rank of a thegn,’ he 
was still a substantial landholder. The hall yards are often roughly square, as is the case here, 
and the layout suggests that a church was added on the margin of the south-west corner of 
the yard. No church is recorded here in Domesday Book, but this might be an oversight 
because one is mentioned in the very nearly contemporary foundation charter of Eye Priory, 
when ‘the vill called Bedefelde with its church’ was given to the priory by its founder, Robert 
Malet, the lord of Eye.’ 

There is no information about who occupied the Hall site until about the twelfth to 
thirteenth centuries, when the manor site may have been occupied by the Bole/Bule (Bull) 
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FIG. 187 — Possible layout of the Bedfield Hall manorial complex in the Middle Ages. 
The field names, in italics, are taken from the tithe apportionment of 1842 or (with dates in brackets) 
from the Bedfield manor court rolls. The penfold was the manorial pound for stray animals. 


family. They held land in Bedfield of Eye Priory, in return for a ‘riding service’ — this meant 
accompanying the prior and monks on their journeys and defending them.’ By the 1230s they 
were of knightly status and they are likely to have added the medieval moat to the original 
manorial yard as an indication of their rank. The family must also have been involved with a 
moated site on the eastern edge of Bedfield Long Green that was called Boleshalle by 1525 
and is now Bull’s Hall. This was a free tenement of the main manor, but was also held to be 
a separate small manor by the early sixteenth century." In 1325 Sir William Bole made a grant 
of the manor of Bedefeld, for life, to Sir Robert Weylond of Charsfield in 1325 — Weylond to 
make an annual payment of one rose at the feast of the nativity of St John the Baptist [24 June] 
for every service, custom and exaction.'! Weylond paid 5s in tax in Bedfield in 1327, which 
suggests that he held the main manor, not just a tenement. A Robert Bolle paid the low sum 
of 8d at the same time.’ Weylond was a wealthy man with substantial lands across Suffolk 
and he continued to live at Charsfield, as did his son, Sir Edmund Weylond, who died in 1367. 
The holders or occupiers of Bedfield Hall are then unknown until the late fifteenth century, 
when George Nicholl (of a minor gentry family from Tannington) is recorded as the tenant of 
the site of the manor of Bedfield. He died in 1524 and his son Robert leased the site in 1528 
to Robert Keriche, who held it until his death in 1577. The dendro-date for the oldest part of 
the existing house is 1420. It may have been built by the Nicholl family, possibly changing the 
original orientation of the hall from west- to south-facing. The house was enlarged and 
modernised by Thomas Dunston in 1620 and 1630, when two wings were added." 


Clive Paine, 
Hon. Excursions Secretary 
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NOTES 


See Key 1894, 70-72, for a brief description and line drawing of the monument. 

Key 1894, 73. 

Easton and Bicknell 1995, 268-95. 

Bridge 2013. 

Martin 2012, 225-48. 

Rumble 1986, section 6.37. 

Attenborough 1922, 83; Whitelock 1955, 432; Williams 1992, 221-40. 

Brown 1992, 12-15, no. 1. For a discussion of the date of the foundation, see Brown 1994, 12-13. 
Brown 1992, 212, no. 284. 

10 Notes by the late P. Northeast from the Bedfield manor court rolls, SROI, HB9:51/11/2. 
11 Rye 1900, 155, 18 Edw. II, no. 25; TNA, CP 25/1/218/65 no 25. 

12 Hervey 1906, 58-59. 

13 For a more detailed account of the architectural history of the Hall see Easton 2008, 7-17. 
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LECTURES 2014 
All lectures were held at the Blackbourne Hall, Elmswell 
11 January ‘A Bronze Age Farmstead at West Row Fen’, by Edward Martin. 


8 February ‘Anglo Saxons, Normans and the Black Death in Suffolk’, 
by Dr Carenza Lewis. 


8 March ‘Homecomings: Archaeological Ethics and the Return of Looted Antiquities’, 
by Professor David Gill. 


8 November ‘Festivity and Drama in Late-Medieval Suffolk’, by Dr Kate Jewell. 


13 December ‘On Two Fronts: Corder Catchpool, a WW1 prisoner of Conscience’, 
by Andrew Greaves. 


CONFERENCES 


A JOINT SYMPOSIUM OF THE MONUMENTAL BRASS SOCIETY AND THE SIAH 
7 June 2014 at Sotterley church 


Three papers were delivered during this symposium, which was chaired by Martin Stuchfield, 
President of the Monumental Brass Society: 


1. ‘Swimming against the Tide: Catholic Recusancy in Elizabethan Suffolk’, by Diarmaid 
MacCulloch. 


2. ‘The Knights of Sotterley: Representations of Armour in an important Series of Funerary 
Brasses’, by Toby Capwell. 


3. ‘Conservation of the Monument for Sir Thomas Playters, 1638’, by David Carrington. 
THE FIRST ANNUAL WHEELER CONFERENCE 
6 September 2014 at The Athenaeum, Bury St Edmunds 
A conference in honour of our generous benefactor, Anthony Wheeler 
Six papers were delivered in three sessions, chaired by Dr Nicholas Amor, Chairman, SIAH: 
1. ‘The Anglo-Saxon Church’, by Professor John Blair, University of Oxford. 
2. ‘The Norman Church in Suffolk’, by Robert Carr. 


3. ‘The Medieval Church — Institutional and Human’, by Dr David Dymond. 
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4. ‘Monastic Suffolk in the English Context’, by Dr Glyn Coppack, University of 
Nottingham. 


5. ‘Protecting the Medieval Legacy Today’, by David Jenkins, Archdeacon of Sudbury. 


6. ‘The Reformation and Iconoclasm’, by Professor Diarmaid MacCulloch, Kt, University 
of Oxford. 


MEMBERS ELECTED DURING 2014 


During the year, 45 new members were elected, of which 24 were single, 20 joint members 
and 1 institutional. After taking into account resignations and lapsed members, the 
membership at the end of 2014 stood at 864, a net gain of 22. The total comprised 475 single 
members, 318 joint, and 71 institutions and societies. 
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ACCOUNTS 
SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2014 


The Council presents its report together with the financial statements for the year ended 31 
December 2014. 


Structure, governance and management 
The Council is elected at the annual general meeting. 


At the AGM on 12 April 2014, where the accounts for the year ended 31 December 2013 were 
approved, Timothy Easton, Dr Lucy Marten, Dr Harvey Osborne and Dr Margaret Thomas 
retired. Professor David Gill, Dr Kate Jewell, Brian Milner and Revd Anthony Redman were 
elected to the Council. The current members of the Council are shown on page 482. 


Objects and activities 
The objects of the Institute shall be for the advancement of the education of the public: 


a) tocollect and publish information on the archaeology and history of the county of 
Suffolk, 


b) to oppose and prevent, as far as may be practicable, any injuries with which ancient 
monuments of every description within the county of Suffolk may from time to time 
be threatened and to collect accurate drawings, plans and descriptions thereof, and 


c) to promote interest in local archaeological and historical matters. 


Financial review 
The financial statements below show the state of the finances at 31 December 2014, which 
the Council considers to be sound, and allowed the development of the various activities 
during the year. 


Reserve policy 

The reserves of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and History are in a form available for 
instant use should the occasion arise. The Institute is committed to the education of the public. 
The calls upon funds may be sudden and it may not be possible to mount an appeal at short 
notice, where a considerable amount of local money is needed to trigger funds from central 
bodies. The trustees consider that the level of reserves on the Accumulated Fund should be in 
the region of two years’ subscription income, currently averaging £30,000 per annum. The 
trustees review the policy each year. 


Performance and achievements 

In shaping our objectives for the year and planning our activities, the trustees have considered 
the Charity Commission’s guidance on public benefit. The charity substantially relies on 
income from membership, publications, and to a lesser extent grants and investments, to cover 
its operating costs. In setting the level of fees, charges and concessions, the trustees give careful 
consideration to the accessibility of its activities for those on low incomes. 
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Apart from the publication of the Proceedings, Volume 43, Part 2, and two Newsletters, the 
Institute’s publications have continued to sell well. There were also two conferences and the 
usual excursions and lectures during the year. 


Signed for and on behalf of the Council on 14 March 2015 
J.A. Broster 
Hon. Treasurer 


INDEPENDENT EXAMINER’S REPORT TO THE TRUSTEES 
OF THE SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY 


I report on the accounts of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and History for the year ended 
31 December 2014, which are set out below. 


Respective responsibilities of trustees and examiner 

As the charity’s trustees you are responsible for the preparation of the accounts; you consider 
that the audit requirement of section 144(2) of the Charities Act 2011 (the Act) does not 
apply. It is my responsibility to state, on the basis of procedures specified in the General 
Directions given by the Charity Commissioners under section 145(5)(b) of the Act, whether 
particular matters have come to my attention. 


Basis of independent examiner’s report 

My examination was carried out in accordance with the General Directions given by the 
Charity Commissioners. An examination includes a review of the accounting records kept by 
the charity and a comparison of the accounts presented with those records. It also includes 
consideration of any unusual items or disclosures in the accounts, and seeking explanations 
from you as trustees concerning any such matters. The procedures undertaken do not provide 
all the evidence that would be required in an audit, and consequently I do not express an audit 
opinion on the view given by the accounts. 


Independent examiner’s statement 
In connection with our examination, no matter has come to our attention: 


1) which gives me reasonable cause to believe that in any material respect the requirements 
e to keep accounting records in accordance with section 130 of the 2011 Act; and 


e to prepare accounts which according with the accounting records and comply with 
the accounting requirements of the Act 


have not been met; or 


2) to which, in my opinion, attention should be drawn in order to enable a proper understanding 
of the accounts to be reached. 


C.L. Bassett, Chartered Accountant 

on behalf of Izod Bassett, Chartered Accountants, 
105 High Street, Needham Market, Suffolk, IP6 8DQ 
14 March 2015 
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STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2014 


Incoming resources 

— from generated funds: 

Voluntary income 
Legacy 
Membership income 
Grants and donations 


Activities for generating funds: 
Income from investments 

— from charitable activities: 
Gross income from publications 
Excursions 


Total incoming resources 


Resources expended 
Charitable activities 
— General 
— Proceedings publication 
— Other 
Governance costs 


Total resources expended 
Net incoming (outgoing) resources 
Transfer between funds 


Net movement in funds 
Accumulated funds brought forward 


Accumulated funds carried forward 


Note 


2014 2014 2014 2013 
Total Total 

General Designated Unrestricted Unrestricted 
Funds Funds Funds Funds 

£ £ £ £ 

846 = 846 35,207 
11,316 _ 11,316 11,369 
5,732 5,732 3,555 
3 457 460 1,103 
65 144 209 1,801 
_ 4,026 4,026 _ 
17,962 4,627 22,589 53,035 
(4,055) = (4,055) (4,037) 
(9,142) _ (9,142) (12,753) 
(439) (24,791) (25,230) (21,325) 
(416) _ (416) (420) 
(14,052) (24,791) (38,843) (38,535) 
3,910 (20,164) (16,254) 14,500 
3,910 (20,164) (16,254) 14,500 
15,741 111,056 126,797 112,297 
19,651 90,892 110,542 126,797 
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BALANCE SHEET AT 31 DECEMBER 2014 


Current assets 
Debtors and prepayments 
Cash at bank - Current Account 
— Deposit Accounts 


Less: Creditor 
Subscriptions in advance 


Net current assets 


Net assets 


Represented by 


Unrestricted funds: 

Designated funds: 
Gwen Dyke Bequest 
Research, Excavation and Publication Fund 
Anthony Wheeler Fund 

General funds: Accumulated fund 


Note 


RA HL 


3,179 
7,974 
122,249 


133,402 


(22,527) 
(332) 


(22,859) 


The financial statements were approved by the Council on 14 March 2015 


J.A. Broster 
Hon. Treasurer 


2014 


110,543 


110,543 


1,640 
3,301 
153,963 


158,904 


(31,447) 
(660) 


(32,107) 


2013 


126,797 


126,797 


13,697 

5,977 
91,782 
15,741 


126,797 
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NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2014 


1. Accounting policies 
The financial statements have been prepared under the historical cost convention and in accordance with applicable 
accounting standards and the Statement of Recommended Practice: ‘Accounting and Reporting by Charities’ issued in 


March 2005. 


2. Incoming resources 


Anthony Gwen Dyke Research, General Total Total 
Wheeler Bequest Excavation Fund 2014 2013 
Bequest & Publication 
Fund 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Voluntary income 
Legacy — _— — 846 846 35,207 
Membership subscriptions —_— — — 11,316 11,316 11,369 
Grants — — — 1,000 1,000 —_ 
Gift Aid — — — 824 824 735 
Donations _— —_— —_— 1,753 1,753 2,623 
Contributions towards Proceedings _— —_— —_— 2,070 2,070 _— 
Miscellaneous income —_— — _— 85 85 197 
— — — 17,894 17,894 50,131 
Income from investments 
Bank interest 456 _— 1 3 460 1,103 
Income from charitable activities 
Gross income from publications 
Proceedings _ _ _ 65 65 1,328 
Decoding Flint Flushwork _ _ 144 _— 144 473 
Conference income 4,026 —_ —_ —_ 4,026 _ 
4,026 — 144 65 4,235 1,801 


Total incoming resources 4,482 _— 145 17,962 22,589 53,035 
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NOTES TO THE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2014 


(Continued) 
3. Resources expended 
Anthony Research, General Total Total 
Wheeler & — Excavation fund 2014 2013 
Gwen Dyke & Publication 
Bequests Fund 
Charitable Activities: 5 : . 
Expenditure — General 
Newsletters _ _— 2,210 2,210 614 
Excursions —_ _— 90 90 153 
Lectures — —_— 605 605 435 
Administrative expenses — _— 520 520 713 
Insurance —_ —_— 379 379 168 
Subscriptions _ _ 251 251 245 
Grants —_ —_— _— _ 250 
Drawing Tiles _ _ _ _ 1,500 
4,055 4,055 4,037 
Expenditure — Proceedings 
Printing and Postage —_— _— 9,142 9,142 12,753 
Other Expenditure 
Suffolk Place Name Grant 12,500 — _— 12,500 —_ 
SCC Rendlesham Grant 7,327 _— —_— 7,527 — 
Anthony Wheeler Conference 4,764 _— —_— 4,764 — 
Articles in Newsletter — — — — 702 
Newsletter postage _ _ _ _— 525 
Insurance _— — —_— —_— 254 
Field Group _ _— _ _ 100 
Digitisation of Proceedings _ _ _ _ 17,039 
Digital projector — — — _ 424 
Publications _— _— —_— —_— 50 
Indexing _ _ 439 439 382 
Website _— —_— —_— —_— 260 
24,791 _ 439 25,230 21,325 
Governance costs: 
Independent examiner’s fee _ — 416 416 420 


Total resources expended 24,791 _— 14,052 38,843 38,535 
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NOTES TO THE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2014 


(Continued) 

4. Movement on funds 
Anthony Gwen Dyke Research, General Total Total 
Wheeler Bequest Excavation Fund 2014 2013 

Bequest & Publication 
Fund 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Opening balance 91,782 13,697 5,577 15,741 126,797 112,297 
Incoming resources 4,482 — 145 17,962 22,589 53,035 
Transfer between funds — — — _— _— —_— 
96,264 13,697 $722 33,703 149,386 165,332 
Resources expended (24,791) _— — (14,052) (38,843) (38,535) 
Closing balance 71,473 13,697 5,722 19,651 110,543 126,797 


Purpose of funds: 


The Anthony Wheeler Bequest has been set aside from general funds in a separate designated fund. The Council are 
currently considering the exact purpose for which these funds are to be used. 


The Gwen Dyke Bequest fund is used to assist in the study of records, and the publication of research arising from such study. 


5. Summary of net assets by funds 


Anthony Gwen Dyke Research, General Total Total 
Wheeler Bequest Excavation Fund 2014 2013 
Bequest & Publication 
Fund 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Net current assets 71,473 13,697 5,722 19,651 110,543 126,797 


6. Trustees 


The charity reimbursed expenses to two trustees during the year amounting to £1,661 (2013: £1,403). No member of the 
Council received any remuneration during the year. 
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MIDDLE IRON AGE BUILDINGS 
AT WESTFIELD PRIMARY SCHOOL, 
CHALKSTONE WAY, HAVERHILL 


by KIERON HEARD 


INTRODUCTION 


IN 2010 SUFFOLK County Council Archaeology Service (SCCAS) Field Team carried out a 
trial trench evaluation and subsequent open area excavation on the Westfield Primary School 
Replacement site (TL 6801 4593; Fig. 188). The most significant result of the fieldwork was 
the discovery of part of a Middle Iron Age settlement containing at least three circular timber 
buildings and associated features (Fig. 189). Full excavation of the truncated remains of the 
buildings revealed something of their various forms and methods of construction and 
produced large finds assemblages with related radiocarbon dates. 

Compared with many other regions of lowland Britain there is a dearth of information 
about Iron Age settlement in East Anglia, particularly on the extensive clay uplands of central 
Suffolk and north Essex. This has been due largely to the difficulty of identifying 
archaeological sites on clay soils using aerial photography and to the relative lack of large- 
scale excavations in those same clayland areas.' As a result, there is a widely held view that 
Iron Age settlement in Suffolk was concentrated in areas of lighter soil - the Brecklands of the 
north-western part of the county and the Sandlings of the coastal plain, as well as on the 
alluvial soils and gravel terraces of the river valleys.’ 

Although an increase in fieldwork in the last 15-20 years (in response to large-scale housing 
developments and infrastructure schemes) has led to a greater appreciation of the extent of Iron 
Age settlement on the East Anglian clay, much of the evidence is available only within ‘grey 
literature’ reports and can be obscure. There has been a recent attempt to summarise the data 
as part of a revised research framework for the east of England but the most comprehensive 
account of Iron Age Suffolk remains that by Martin, published as long ago as 1999.3 

Despite increased fieldwork in recent years it remains true to say that relatively few Iron Age 
buildings have been identified in Suffolk (compared with some other eastern counties) and the 
purpose of this paper is to highlight this aspect of the Westfield Primary School site while 
considering the Middle Iron Age settlement evidence in a wider geographical context. Further 
details about the site can be found in the analytical report’ available on the Archaeology Data 
Service website at http://archaeologydataservice.ac.uk 


GEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY 


The settlement was located on an interfluvial ridge between two tributaries of the River Stour 
— the Stour Brook to the south, and an unnamed lesser stream to the north. The River Stour 
itself flows from north to south approximately 3km to the east of the site. The ridge runs 
north-west to south-east and has a maximum elevation within the site of approximately 97m 
OD. The underlying geology of the site was boulder clay of the Lowestoft Formation. This 
was overlain by heavy clay topsoil, with modern agriculture having removed any evidence that 
might have existed for natural soil profiles or former land surfaces. 


Proc. Suffolk Inst. Archaeol., 43 (4), 2016 
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FIG. 188 — Site location. 


ACTIVITY BEFORE THE MIDDLE IRON AGE 


Small amounts of residual pottery and/or worked flints suggest that there was transitory use 
of the site during the earlier Neolithic (4000-3000 BC) and the later Neolithic/earlier Bronze 
Age (2600-1400 BC). In the later Bronze Age two un-urned cremations (Fig. 189) were buried 
near the crest of the ridge, about 4m apart, in what was probably a small, unenclosed and 
informal cemetery. The remains have provided radiocarbon dates of 1212-1007 cal. BC (2908 
+ 29 BP; SUERC-47432) and 1209-1009 cal. BC (2905 + 26 BP; SUERC-47433). These dates 
place the burials in the Middle to Late Bronze Age transition, which was a time when 
organised burial practices (such as cremations placed under barrows and in urn fields) were 
giving way to less formal rites and isolated burials, as seems to have been the case here.* There 
was no other evidence for later Bronze Age activity on the site. 
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FIG. 189 — General plan of the Middle Iron Age settlement and earlier features. 


THE MIDDLE IRON AGE SETTLEMENT 


Although the presence of a small amount of flint-tempered pottery hints at some activity on 
the site in the earlier Iron Age, permanent occupation seems to have begun in the Middle Iron 
Age (400/300-100 BC) when an unenclosed settlement was built along the crest of the ridge 
(Fig. 189). The settlement was represented archaeologically by the remains of at least three 
circular buildings (B1-B3; Fig. 190); other post-built structures of uncertain form; some pits 
(including a roasting pit filled with heated stones); and curvilinear ditches or gullies 
representing probable enclosures. The artefactual evidence (derived mainly from B2 and B3) 
includes a large pottery assemblage (2291 sherds weighing 14,315g), found in association 
with much smaller quantities of worked flints, fired clay fragments, loomweights, a spindle 
whorl and some worked antler fragments. A small and highly fragmented animal bone 
assemblage (dominated by cattle and sheep/goat) and a few charred cereal grains (including 
barley, wheat, possible spelt and possible einkorn or distorted emmer) provides fairly typical 
evidence from this period for stock rearing and cereal crop production. 


Building 1 (B1) 

The evidence for B1 consisted of a sub-circular arrangement of nine shallow post-holes 
(assuming two that were lost to ploughing), with another two post-holes to the south-east that 
might have been part of a projecting entrance porch (Fig. 190). The post-hole circle had a 
diameter of approximately 5.5m and the posts were spaced fairly evenly at intervals of 
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FIG. 190 — B1-3 Detailed building plans. 
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approximately 1.8m. It is assumed that these were the principal supports for the roof of the 
building, and that there was an outer wall of relatively slight construction and without earth- 
fast posts that had left no trace in the archaeological record. That being the case, a building 
with an overall diameter of approximately 8m—9m can be postulated. This would have been 
towards the smaller end of the range for Iron Age roundhouses in southern England as a 
whole, but probably fairly typical for buildings in the Eastern region.’ The entrance porch was 
a characteristic feature of Iron Age roundhouses and was usually (as was probably the case 
here) oriented towards the south-east in order to maximise the natural light that could reach 
the interior of the building and to provide shelter from prevailing northerly or westerly winds.’ 

There was no evidence for activity within B1 (such as a hearth or the remains of internal 
surfaces or structures), although it is likely that these deposits (had they existed) would have 
been destroyed by ploughing. It is assumed that B1 was a dwelling, although other functions 
such as craft, industry or ritual cannot be discounted. 

B1 was surrounded by a discontinuous ring ditch that was probably dug to collect water 
draining from the eaves of the roof (as well as surface run-off), rather than having a structural 
function. The ditch was generally less than 0.90m wide and 0.40m deep, with a flattened U- 
shaped profile. It was interrupted by two causeways, the widest of which (3.7m) was to the 
south-east and corresponded with the postulated entrance porch. The presence of a second 
causeway on the south-south-west side of the building suggests that B1 might have had more 
than one entrance; ‘double entrance’ roundhouses are known, and whereas most of the 
examples have opposing doorways there are some in which the second entrance was closer to 
one-third the distance around the circumference, as in this example.’ An apparent break in the 
ditch to the north-east (1.65m wide) was almost certainly the result of modern truncation. 

The short section of ditch between the two causeways was considerably wider and deeper 
(up to 1.60m wide x 0.90m deep) and was re-cut on at least one occasion; this suggests that 
it might have served an important function as a sump for collecting rainwater. Most of the 
finds from B1, including 33 sherds (159g) of pottery and 44 fragments (155g) of animal bone 
(mostly indeterminate mammal but including some cattle) came from this section of the ditch. 


Building 2 (B2) 

B2 was represented only by a discontinuous ring ditch; there were no post-holes to indicate 
the form of the building and a shallow pit at the centre of the enclosed area was undated and 
contained no material evidence (Fig. 190). The absence of post-holes within the area enclosed 
by the ditch is not unusual for Iron Age buildings, and suggests either that the evidence had 
not survived truncation by modern agriculture, or that the construction of the building was 
not dependant on deeply-set earth-fast posts. Alternatively, the material excavated from the 
ditch might have been mounded in the centre to make a raised building platform (for 
improved drainage), in which case any post-holes that were dug might not have penetrated as 
deep as the underlying boulder clay. 

The B2 ring ditch was similar in form to that around B1, having two distinct elements - a 
long, C-shaped section open to the south, and a shorter, almost linear section partially blocking 
the open side of the ‘C’, resulting in two causeways of uneven widths to the south-west (6m) 
and south-east (1.8m). The ring ditch enclosed a sub-circular area of approximately 10.5m in 
diameter, which was similar to the building platform occupied by B1. The B2 ditch was more 
substantial that that around B1, being generally about 1m wide and 0.90m deep, with a V- 
shaped profile. Once again the shorter section of ditch to the south of the building was wider 
(up to 1.8m), although in this instance it was dug to the same depth as the rest of the ditch. 

Given that no structural features, such as post-holes or beam slots, were found within the 
enclosed area, the excavators considered the possibility that the ring ditch was not a drainage 
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feature but a ‘wall trench’ for a row of upright posts or planks. However, despite 
comprehensive excavation there was no evidence for timbers (such as post pipes or packing 
material within the ditch fills, or post settings in the base of the feature) and this, combined 
with the profile and dimensions of the cut, make it most likely that (as with B1) the ring ditch 
was dug for drainage around the outside of the building. 

The ditch contained a domestic finds assemblage that included significant amounts of 
pottery (373 sherds, 1787g) and animal bone (601 fragments, 1378g) with much smaller 
quantities of fired clay, worked flint and heat-altered stone. 88.5% (by both number and 
weight) of the pottery came from the short section of ditch on the south side of B2. By contrast 
fragments of animal bone were more widely distributed, with 70% by number (78.5% by 
weight) of the bone being retrieved from the longer section of ditch where it was concentrated 
towards the eastern terminus. There were no ‘placed’ deposits indicative of ritual activity. 

A charred grain with morphology resembling that of spelt (T-spelta L.) and three grains with 
the morphology of free-threshing type wheat (T.aestivum) were found in an upper fill of the 
longer ditch. A charcoal fragment from a primary fill of the same ditch has provided a 
radiocarbon date of 408-211 cal. BC (2296 + 34 BP; SUERC-49150). 


Building 3 (B3) 

The evidence for B3 consisted of two almost concentric, penannular ditches (Figs 190 and 
191). These were abutting (perhaps intercutting) to the south (Fig. 192) and had a maximum 
separation of 1.2m to the north. At the point where they were contiguous the ditches appeared 
to share a common upper fill; this suggests that they were at least partially open at the same 
time. This ‘double ditch’ arrangement was unusual and has few (if any) known parallels from 
the Iron Age in the East Anglian region. It is conceivable that the ditches represented a 
sequence of two buildings of different sizes on the same plot, although this is unlikely since it 
suggests a degree of longevity for the settlement that is not demonstrated elsewhere on the site. 
Of course, the possibility that reconstruction of a building on the same plot might have been 
linked to ceremonial/ritual practices must not be dismissed. 

The circular area enclosed by the inner ditch had a diameter of 10.6m, making it roughly 
the same size as the areas occupied by B1 and B2. Unlike the other two buildings, B3 had only 
one causewayed entrance, approximately 3m wide and oriented south-east. 

There were no obvious structural remains, and no conclusive evidence for contemporary 
occupation within the enclosed area was found. A shallow pit near the entrance causeway 
contained numerous fragments of fired clay (thought to have been demolished walling) and 
charcoal, and lesser amounts of pottery, animal bone and heat-altered flint. A poorly 
preserved grain of possible barley from the pit has provided a radiocarbon date of 366-114 
cal. BC (2173 + 34 BP; SUERC-49155). This date extends slightly later than others derived 
from the B3 ring ditches (which all terminate around 200 cal. BC), suggesting that the pit 
might have postdated the main period of use of the building. 

The inner ditch was up to 0.8m wide and 0.95m deep, with a steep-sided, V-shaped profile. 
It was particularly deep and narrow to the south of the entrance causeway and because of this 
it was interpreted during the excavation as a wall trench. However, the nature of its fills 
(which are suggestive of gradual accumulation) and the absence of obvious post pipes or post 
settings suggest otherwise. The ditch produced a large assemblage of finds that included 362 
sherds (5462g) of pottery with an average sherd weight of 15g, and 838 fragments (4932g) of 
animal bone, with most of this material coming from the terminus to the north of the entrance 
causeway (168 sherds/3233g of pottery and 168 fragments/1568g of bone). This particular 
group of pottery (which has a relatively large average sherd weight of 19g) contains rims from 
eleven vessels, all in a sandy fabric and including gold mica-tempered sherds from distinctive, 
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FIG. 191 — Elevated view of B3 from the SE (2m scale) 


(photo: Derek Ashman of Higher View Aerial Photography Ltd). 
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FIG. 192 — B3 ring ditches in section, outer ditch on the left (1m scale) (photo: author). 
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sparkly vessels. A charcoal fragment from one of the fills in the same terminus has provided 
a radiocarbon date of 381-201 cal. BC (2216 + 34 BP; SUERC-49152). This concentration of 
finds goes against the trend for Iron Age roundhouses (as well as enclosures and Late Iron Age 
shrines) in which material was concentrated to the right of the entrance, as seen from within 
the building or enclosed space.’ 

The outer ditch enclosed an oval area of approximately 13.3m north-west-south-east x 
14.0m south-west-north-east. It was up to 1.75m wide and its profile varied from almost V- 
shaped to U-shaped with a broad base. The ditch had a surviving depth of up to 0.95m but 
was much shallower in places, notably towards the terminus to the north of the causeway 
where it was only 0.45m deep. There were several low ridges in the base of the ditch dividing 
it into sections, and neighbouring sections were sometimes dug to different depths. This 
suggests that the ditch might originally have been dug as a series of disconnected arcing 
segments that were later modified to form a continuous feature. There is no obvious practical 
purpose for this, raising the possibility of some symbolic/ritual significance. 

The outer ditch produced 288 sherds (2053g) of pottery with an average sherd weight of 7g 
— significantly smaller than the average weight of fragments from the inner ditch and 
suggesting a different method of disposal for this material. There are rim sherds from sixteen 
vessels. All the pottery is in sandy fabrics, some with gold mica inclusions that might have 
been from the same vessels found in the inner ditch; it seems likely that the sherds from both 
ditches are from a largely contemporary group of vessels. 75% by number and 83% by weight 
of the pottery from the outer ditch came from upper fills representing secondary use or disuse 
of the ditch, with the largest concentration (58% by number and weight) in the terminus of 
the ditch to the south of the entrance causeway, contra the distribution of finds in the inner 
ditch. The outer ditch produced 855 fragments (5105g) of animal bone, most of which also 
came from its upper fills. Other notable finds were a complete loomweight and fragments of 
two or three others. A charred cereal grain from the outer ditch has provided a radiocarbon 
date of 381-196 cal. BC (2207 + 34 BP; SUERC-49153) and a charcoal fragment has been 
radiocarbon dated to 392-206 cal. BC (2245 + 34 BP; SUERC-49154). 

The B3 entrance causeway was eventually blocked by a shallow, curving ditch that ran 
between the termini of the inner ditch, partially truncating that ditch on either side. This did 
not occur until the inner ditch had become almost entirely backfilled, and it seems likely that 
this action had ritual significance, perhaps as an act of closure when B3 was abandoned. 

The finds assemblage associated with B3 was of a domestic nature and the building is likely 
to have been a dwelling. However, it was sufficiently unusual in form to raise the possibility that 
it had a more specialised, sacred/ritual function. There is much uncertainty about the nature of 
Iron Age temples and shrines and their interpretation has often hinged on form (usually 
rectangular as opposed to the ‘typical’ Iron Age building with a circular plan), associated ritual 
deposition, proximity to existing ritual sites or monuments, and the subsequent use of the same 
site for religious purposes during the Roman period." Most of the candidate sites therefore have 
very little in common with any of the buildings on the Westfield Primary School site. However, 
one possible Iron Age shrine (building HAD IV) found at Haddenham in Cambridgeshire did 
at least have some similarities of form to B3, notably in its two concentric and contiguous 
penannular ditches with a narrow south-eastern entrance causeway." 


CHARACTERISING THE SETTLEMENT 
Radiocarbon dates suggest that the settlement was occupied during the period 400-200 BC, 


placing it firmly in the Middle Iron Age. Although there was clearly some use of the site in the 
Bronze Age, and the presence of some shell- and flint-tempered pottery hints at earlier Iron 
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Age activity, there is no evidence to suggest that the Middle Iron Age occupation was anything 
other than a de novo settlement. In this respect Westfield Primary School has parallels with 
other Suffolk sites such as Days Road, Capel St Mary, where there was an apparent hiatus 
between a period of Late Bronze Age occupation and the construction in the Middle Iron Age 
of an enclosed and fairly extensive settlement.” These new foundations can be contrasted with 
other sites such as Churchfields Road, Chilton, where there seems to have been continuity of 
settlement from the Late Bronze Age/Early Iron Age into the Middle Iron Age." 

There is little evidence for contemporary occupation in the surrounding area, with only a 
handful of Iron Age settlement sites having been found within a 4km radius, and these mostly 
belonging to the Late Iron Age/Romano-British period. They are concentrated on the clay soils 
of the higher ground overlooking the Stour Brook, although this apparent distribution probably 
reflects the areas that have become available for large-scale excavation or archaeological 
monitoring in recent years. The lower slopes where lighter soils have formed on river terrace 
gravels, and which were possibly more attractive to early settlers, are covered by Haverhill town 
centre, where only small-scale excavations and watching briefs have taken place. 

The Westfield Primary School settlement clearly extended beyond the limits of excavation 
to the east, but the lack of evidence from neighbouring excavations suggests that it did not 
continue to the west."* The settlement was not enclosed by a bank and ditch and was therefore 
apparently of the ‘open’ type that was most common in Suffolk, contrasting with the more 
widespread use of enclosed sites in other East Anglian counties.’ Enclosed settlements are 
known in Suffolk, with the aforementioned Days Road and Churchfields Road sites being 
good examples, but they were not the norm. The prevalence of unenclosed sites in Iron Age 
Suffolk might partly explain why relatively few clayland settlements have been recognised 
from the air. 

Although only part of this settlement has been excavated, it seems to have been fairly typical 
for the region, consisting of a handful of scattered buildings serving one or two families, rather 
than a more developed ‘proto village’ such as the sites at Little Waltham and Lodge Farm, St 
Osyth in Essex.'® 

The economic basis of the settlement is reasonably well defined. The pottery assemblage 
(dominated by cooking and storage vessels) is of a domestic nature and has many parallels 
with broadly contemporary assemblages from the Middle Iron Age settlements at Little 
Waltham and Lodge Farm, and at Liberty Village, Eriswell, in north Suffolk.'” The worked 
flint assemblage consists mainly of irregular flakes typical of the poor quality knapping 
associated with the later prehistoric period.'* Other craft activities are represented by slight 
evidence for textile production (loomweights and a spindle whorl) and probable antler 
working. The artefacts and associated evidence for cereal production and stock rearing 
provide an overall picture of life in the settlement that is similar to that from most other Iron 
Age sites in the region. The ‘four-post’ structures (usually interpreted as raised granaries) 
recorded on many Bronze Age and Iron Age settlement sites were not recognised at Westfield 
Primary School. It is possible that storage structures of this type were not required if the 
inhabitants were more reliant on a pastoral economy. Alternatively the evidence for ‘four-post’ 
structures might not have survived because their method of construction and inherent stability 
meant that they required shallower post settings than other types of building, as has been 
recorded elsewhere." 

Iron Age buildings are not as well represented in Suffolk as they are in some other parts of 
East Anglia such as Cambridgeshire and Essex. In 1999 only thirteen definite examples were 
known and since then although a reasonable number have been discovered few if any have 
been published outside of ‘grey literature’ reports.”” Where buildings have been recorded they 
display many of the characteristics of the ‘typical’ Iron Age roundhouse found elsewhere in 
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lowland Britain —- one or more circles of post-holes (sometimes with projecting entrance 
porches), and/or penannular ring ditches that are variously interpreted as wall trenches or 
drainage features. In the case of the latter, often no distinction is made between eroded gullies 
produced by water draining from the roof (true ‘eaves-drip gullies’) and ditches dug 
purposefully as part of a water management system. 

Martin suggests a chronology of roundhouse types in which wall-trench construction was 
favoured in the Middle Iron Age, with post-built houses being prevalent in the earlier and later 
periods;” however, this idea was based on a fairly limited corpus of buildings and has not been 
tested in the light of subsequent discoveries or with the benefit of the increased application of 
radiocarbon dating that has occurred in the last decade. Furthermore, the interpretation of 
ring ditches as either structural or drainage features can be problematic, particularly when 
they have been truncated by ploughing. 

The Westfield Primary School settlement had examples of buildings with shallow (B1) and 
deep (B2 & B3) ring ditches and the comprehensive excavation of these features makes their 
interpretation as drainage features (rather than wall trenches) reasonably secure. Less certain 
are the reasons why such different approaches were taken to tackling the same problem in 
three apparently contemporary structures. This might have been a reflection of differing 
building functions, or a response to localised variations in soil permeability or slope that 
required particular water management solutions. However, it is also possible that the ring 
ditches might have had additional (less prosaic) functions concerned with the definition of 
space or the control of movement through that space, or as a way of displaying household 
status or identity. 

Roundhouses are generally interpreted as dwellings (albeit with additional craft/industrial 
functions), and this is reasonable even in the absence of supporting artefactual or 
environmental evidence. However, the ‘double ditch’ configuration for B3, combined with the 
unusual segmented form and subsequent modification of the outer ditch and the ‘closure’ of 
the inner ditch, were sufficiently uncommon to hint at something more than a purely 
utilitarian function for that building. This is reinforced by its similarity to the postulated 
shrine at Haddenham, although the lack of clear evidence for ritual and the domestic nature 
of the associated finds assemblage might suggest otherwise. It is hoped that publication of the 
Middle Iron Age buildings at the Westfield Primary School site will help to promote further 
discussion of later prehistoric roundhouse form and function in the East Anglian region. 
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THE FORGOTTEN HISTORY 
OF ST BOTWULF (BOTOLPH) 


by SAM NEWTON 


THERE CAN BE no doubt that St Botwulf was once widely revered, for there were at least 
sixty-one churches dedicated to him in pre-Reformation England.' If we include chapels there 
may have been up to seventy-nine (Fig. 193). His cult also appears to have been popular in 
medieval Scandinavia, where at least twelve dedications survive (Fig. 194), as well as a 
surprising number of ecclesiastical texts associated with him, all of which makes Botwulf the 
most well-known Anglo-Saxon saint in Scandinavia.’ 

His name is unusual in England but oddly familiar to many, albeit in the Latinised form of 
Botolph, which derives from Boétulf, a contraction of the original Old English form Botwulf? 
The first element of this compound name seems to be bot, the meaning of which includes 
‘help’, ‘deliverance’, ‘atonement’, and ‘advantage’.* The word is almost extinct in Modern 
English, apart from the occasional use of the old phrase ‘to boot’.. The second element must 
be wulf, ‘wolf’. The full name would probably have been pronounced to sound to us 
something like ‘Boot-wolf’. Although there are other examples of personal names in early 
England beginning with bot, such as the monk at Hexham called Bothelm,‘ there appears to 
be only one individual named Botwulf or Botulf in surviving Anglo-Saxon records.’ 

Many travellers would have come across the name of the saint because of the number of 
English churches dedicated to him close to town and city gates, such as Cambridge, 
Colchester, and especially London.* There are also at least two English place-names based on 
Botwulf. Boston, Lincolnshire, from which Boston, Massachusetts takes its name, probably 
derives from Botulfes Stan, ‘Botwulf’s Stone’, and Botesdale, Suffolk, from Boétulfes Del, 
‘Botwulf’s Dale’.’? In the local Suffolk dialect the latter is still pronounced as something like 
‘Boot’s-dal’.'° As well as these, there are parish names such as Botolphs, Sussex, and Morley 
St Botolph, Norfolk. 

Despite the indications for his medieval popularity, very little is remembered about him 
today. James Campbell has referred to this curious amnesia as ‘the strange case’ of St 
Botwulf.'' Our main source for the history of the early English church, Bede’s Historia 
Ecclesiastica Gens Anglorum, written in Wearmouth-Jarrow in Northumbria and completed 
in 731, makes no mention of Botwulf at all.” Yet it is difficult to believe that its famous author 
had not heard of him, for Bede’s mentor and abbot, Ceolfrith, certainly knew of Botwulf’s 
high renown in the early church in England, perhaps as a pioneer of Benedictine 
monasticism.’ This was the same Abbot Ceolfrith who was one of the founders of the ‘Golden 
Age’ of the Northumbrian church and who oversaw the production of three magnificent 
bibles in his scriptorium at Wearmouth-Jarrow, one of which survives in Florence as the 
Codex Amiatinus."' 

We learn of Ceolfrith’s knowledge of Botwulf from Vita Ceolfridi, which was written in 
Wearmouth-Jarrow not long after 716, possibly by one of Bede’s own students.’ This tells 
how the young Ceolfrith was ordained as a priest by Bishop Wilfrid at Ripon before being sent 
south to further his monastic education.'’ He studied at Canterbury under Archbishop 
Theodore and then, around the year 670, on his return back north, Ceolfrith visited East 
Anglia (Angli Orientalis) 
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FIG. 193 — St Botwulf: church and chapel dedications. 
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FIG. 194 — St Botwulf dedications in southern Scandinavia. 


to see the monastic practices of Abbot Botwulf, whom report had proclaimed on all sides to be a man 
of unparalleled life and learning, and full of the grace of the Holy Spirit; and he returned home 
abundantly instructed (Vita Ceolfridi, 4)."” 


From this reference it is clear that Botwulf was abbot of an important seventh-century minster 
in East Anglia and that there he enjoyed a very high reputation in the early church, as several 
scholars have observed." 

The great acclaim given to Botwulf in the Vita Ceolfridi is reinforced by part of the lost 
charter for the foundation of the double monastery of St Mildburh at Wenlock in Shropshire, 
dated between 675 and 690, preserved in the thirteenth—-century manuscript of Vita Sancte 
Mildburge virginis.’’ This text refers to one /Ethelheah, Abbot of Icheanog,” who, ‘with the 
consent of the whole familia of Abbot Botwulf of venerable memory’, is said to have bestowed 
extensive lands in Shropshire and Herefordshire on Abbess Mildburh for the establishment 
and support of her minster ‘on condition that the said place shall by God’s will remain, not 
on compulsion but willingly, under the tutelage of the church of the venerable Abbot 
Botwulf’.*! This reference indicates the high honour in which Botwulf was held after his death, 
which is usually dated 17 June 680,” and also implies that his minster was prosperous enough 
by then to own and control estates in Britain a long way west of East Anglia. 

With these impressive credentials, why does Bede not mention Botwulf in his influential 
Historia Ecclesiastica? Bede writes so well that it is easy to forget that in places he was very 
much an advocate for the interests of the Northumbrian Roman church, which to a great 
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extent determined the way he treated other branches of early Christianity.” As such, Bede’s 
omission of any reference to Botwulf could have been deliberate and motivated by 
ecclesiastical politics. 

Whatever the reason for Bede’s silence, we have an invaluable reference to Botwulf in the 
group of Old English parallel chronicles known collectively as the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.™ 
This is one of the literary treasures of the English-speaking peoples and its earliest surviving 
text, the Parker manuscript (MS A) is now housed in the Parker Library at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge (MS 173). The early entries of this manuscript appear to have been copied 
in Winchester in the late ninth century and among them is the entry for the year 654.” 


Hér Onna cyning wearb ofslegen; ond Botulf ongon minster timbran zt Icanho. 
Here Onna King was slain; and Botwulf began [his] minster to build at Iken Hoo.” 


Onna (or Anna) was king of the Eastern Angles from c. 640. He was the nephew of the 
famous king Redwald (died c. 624), who was one of the first overlords of all Britain and 
considered by many to have been the king who lay in state aboard the magnificent Sutton Hoo 
ship-burial.”” The quality and quantity of the Sutton Hoo treasure reveals the wealth and 
sophistication of East Anglian culture around the end of the first quarter of the seventh 
century.”* King Anna was highly praised by Bede as ‘a good man and blessed with a good and 
saintly family’, and ‘an excellent man of royal descent and the father of a distinguished family’ 
(Historia Ecclesiastica, Il, 7, 18).”” Bede also tells us that he was killed by the formidable 
Penda of Mercia (Historia Ecclesiastica, II], 18), perhaps in battle near Blythburgh in Suffolk, 
where he is said to have been buried according to the twelfth-century Liber Eliensis, the Book 
of Ely.° This must have some authority as Anna’s daughter St :thelthryth (Audrey) was Ely’s 
founding abbess.*! 

The early parts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle are primarily concerned with West Saxon 
affairs and the entry for 654 is one of the very few references to East Anglian events. This 
suggests that there was a special West Saxon interest in East Anglia at this time. Bede mentions 
that the West Saxon king Cenwalh was sheltered in East Anglia by good king Anna for three 
years after had been exiled from Wessex by Penda of Mercia, during which time he was 
baptised, before being restored to his kingdom (Historia Ecclesiastica, Il, 7).** The Book of Ely 
adds that Cenwalh was baptised by the first bishop of the Eastern Angles, Felix, and that Anna 
‘received him from the holy font’, i.e., he was his godfather. The East Anglian king, moreover, 
supported Cenwalh against his enemies and assisted his return to power in Wessex, which in 
turn led to Anna’s subsequent death at the hands of Penda in 654 (Liber Eliensis, 1, 7).** It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose that West Saxon sources marked the death of Anna because of 
his support for Cenwalh.™ It may also be possible that Botwulf could have become somehow 
connected with the West Saxon king, at least indirectly through his possible close association 
with Anna. The juxtaposition in the 654 entry in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle of the notice of 
the death of King Anna and the building of Botwulf’s minster could be taken to imply that the 
latter was founded in honour of the former.* Either way, the Chronicle entry here provides us 
with credible information not given by Bede, that is, a foundation-date and a name for the site 
of the famous minster visited by Abbot Ceolfrith in East Anglia around the year 670. 


ST BOTWULF AND ICANHOH 
The Chronicle locates Botwulf’s minster et Icanh6, which is a correct Old English dative form 


for Icanhoh.** Although it has been claimed that Icanboh should be identified with sites 
elsewhere (see Appendix 2), there can now be very little doubt that it was at Iken in Suffolk.” 
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The medieval church there is dedicated to St Botwulf and stands on the highest point of a classic 
hoh, a ‘hoo’, a hill with a gentle slope on one side and steeper one on the other.** The immediate 
landscape context therefore fits well with the second element of the name for Icanhoh. 


FIG. 195 — Sketch map of the upper Alde estuary at high tide 
before the building of the river walls, showing former isles. 


The 46h on which Iken church stands overlooks the wide estuary of the river Alde. Over 
the centuries the building of river walls has much changed the shape of the estuary, although 
we can get some idea of its former width where the walls have broken in places, such as 
between Iken and Snape Maltings. It is not clear when these great lines of turf banks were 
begun, but those along the lower part of the estuary appear to have been built before about 
1500.” During the seventh century the site of Iken church was almost certainly an island 
accessible only at low tide (Fig. 195).*° In its broad estuarine setting, it would have looked like 
the description of the site of St Botwulf’s minster provided in the Schleswig Breviary as ‘a very 
beautiful place surrounded on each side by the streams of a certain river’ (Schleswig Breviary, 
2).*" Though no longer on an island, Iken church can certainly be described as ‘a very beautiful 
place’, especially in the morning when the sun is shining (Fig. 196).” 

The fullest surviving text concerned with St Botwulf is the Latin Vita Beati Botulphi 
Abbatis, written by Folcard, abbot of the minster on the former fenland isle of Thorney in 
Lincolnshire, during the second half of the eleventh century.** Folcard names the site of 
Botwulf’s minster as [kanho, which reads like a Latin rendering of the Old English Icanhoh. 
Moreover, in the manuscript of Folcard’s text preserved in Lincoln Cathedral Library (MS 7), 
the name is written as Ikanhou ei, the second word of which looks as if it has been derived 
from Old English ‘eg, ‘isle’. If this reading is correct, it would complement the description in 
the Schleswig Breviary and further strengthen the identification with Iken.* 
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FIG. 197 — Dr Stanley West (right) with Henry Ferguson 
touching the stone of the cross-shaft next to the place 
where it was discovered inside the church in 1977 
(photo courtesy of Mrs Sheila Dickie; © Myrtle Ferguson). 


That the site of the church of St Botwulf 
at Iken was once of great ecclesiastical 
importance is shown by Stanley West’s 
discovery there in 1977 of part of a large 
Anglo-Saxon carved stone cross-shaft 
(Fig. 197).*° Although heavily weathered, 
this had formed the lower part of a large 
decorated stone cross, perhaps ten or 
twelve feet in height, the material and 
style of which associates it with the East 
Mercian school of sculpture, datable to 
the ninth or early tenth century 
(Fig. 198).* It is very rare to find evidence 
for such a large cross of this type in 
East Anglia, and, given the work of 
transporting such a monolith to Iken, the 
implication is that it marks a site of great 
significance. The full cross probably 
stood at the highest point of the hdh on, 
or close to, the site of the present church, 
and would thus have overlooked, and 
have been widely visible from, the waters 
of the upper estuary of the Alde. 

Moreover, as Rosemary Cramp pointed 
out, it is possible that this cross may have 


been raised as a memorial to St Botwulf, albeit long after his death.*” The heads of the animals 
incorporated into the zoomorphic ornament of Face A of the cross-shaft look very much like 
dogs or wolves (Figs 198 and 199).** Although not dissimilar designs are found elsewhere in 
Mercian sculpture, it might just be possible that the wolf, because the word forms part of his 
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FIG. 198 — Drawing of the cross-shaft showing the weathered sculptural designs (West et al. 1984, 290). 


name, was regarded as one of St Botwulf’s emblems in medieval church art. As Cramp 
suggested, ‘the animal ornament could have been derived from a manuscript or piece of 


prestigious metal-work which had been traditionally linked with his name’.” 


FOLCARD’S VITA BEATI BOTULPHI ABBATIS 


Cramp’s suggestion that there might have been some sort of artistic or manuscript tradition 
associated with St Botwulf may cast a little light on the question of the sources used by Abbot 
Folcard of Thorney to write his Vita Beati Botulphi Abbatis during the latter part of the 
eleventh century, perhaps between 1070 and 1071. Despite its late date, it may contain 
details derived from an earlier text, as by Folcard’s time Thorney Abbey was claiming to house 
some of the relics of the saint. These appear to have been translated via Grundisburgh in the 
time of King Edgar (959-970) and thence to Bury St Edmunds and Ely during the reigns of 
Cnut (1016-1035) or Edward the Confessor (1042-1066).*' Thorney could have received its 
share of the relics at around this time, perhaps with some sort of accompanying narrative 
about the saint. Dorothy Whitelock was very doubtful about the authority of Folcard’s work, 
but Rosalind Love has recently reassessed it and thought it possible that Folcard may have 
used ‘some kind of document’, now lost, from which he derived information for his story of 
how Botwulf was granted the land for his minster by the East Anglian royal family.” 
Folcard does seem to have been at least partly well-informed. He tells how, in a monastery 
abroad, Botwulf met two sisters of a king of the ‘South Angles’ called Edelmund 
(4Ethelmund). The two sisters sent a letter of introduction to their brother and mother, Sywara 
(Szewaru), who was regent because her son was still young, requesting that Botwulf be given 
land on which to build a monastery. Folcard mentions two other kings, Adelhere (/Ethelhere) 
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and Adelwold (/A:thelwald), 
‘relations’ of the young king, 
who supported the request. 
These names suggest that by 
‘South Angles’ Folcard meant 
Eastern Angles, for we know 
from Bede that the brothers 
/Ethelhere and A:thelwald were 
kings of the Eastern Angles 
(Historia Ecclesiastica , Ill, 24, 
Ill, 22).3 Athelhere ruled from 
c. 654 until his death at the 
Battle of the River Winweed in 
November 655, and 2thelwald 
appears to have ruled until 
around 664.% They were 
brothers of the famous King 
Anna, who ruled from c. 640 FIG. 199 — Detail of the cross-shaft showing weathered image 


until his death in 654. As we of a zoomorphic design with the heads of dogs or wolves 
(© Sam Newton). 


have seen, Anna’s death is noted 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle in the same entry that records the founding of Botwulf’s minster 
at Icanhoh. 

Folcard’s references to Ethelhere and thelwald may thus be authentic, though Whitelock 
was doubtful. She also argued that Folcard invented the otherwise unrecorded names for the 
young king /Ethelmund and his mother, Sezwaru, yet both would be credible Old English 
names for members of the East Anglian royal family in the mid seventh century. Bede 
mentions that King Anna had a stepdaughter called Sethryth, Abbess of Faremoitiers-en-Brie 
in Gaul (Historia Ecclesiastica , I, 8), which could imply that Sewaru was the name of the 
wife of King Anna and that she may have had East Saxon connections.” As to the name 
Ethelmund, it would fit perfectly with the patterns of alliteration and compound name-giving 
in the family at the time.** Its first element, /thel- is consistent with the names of three of the 
known sons of King Redwald’s brother Eni, as well as two of King Anna’s saintly daughters. 
So we need not assume that Folcard’s two unrecorded names are fictions.” If these two names 
are identifiable as potentially authentic seventh-century East Anglian royal forms, then it is 
not unreasonable to suggest that at least some of the story in which they play a part may have 
some basis in history. If Sewaru was the name of the wife of King Anna, then /Ethelmund 
could be identifiable as a son of Anna and the nephew of Athelhere and A‘thelwald. 
/Ethelmund’s two sisters would then be Anna’s daughters, possibly A:thelburh and his step- 
daughter, Sethryth, which would in turn suggest that the monastery abroad where Botwulf 
met the two sisters was at Faremoitiers-en-Brie in Gaul, where both /Ethelburh and Sethryth 
became abbesses. 

It might then be possible that something of Folcard’s account could derive ultimately from 
a lost Life of St Botwulf written much nearer the late seventh century. Certainly the 
authenticity of the name-forms could point to an earlier text, as in the case of the twelfth- 
century manuscript which preserves the story of the martyrdom of the late eighth-century East 
Anglian king 7thelbert, Passio Sancti Athelberti."' 
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FOLCARD’S ACCOUNT OF IKANHO 


According to Folcard, after some time Botwulf was granted the right to build a monastery and 
he chose a place named Ikanho. In contrast to the description in the Schleswig Breviary (noted 
above) of the site as ‘a very beautiful place surrounded on each side by the streams of a certain 
river’, Folcard describes it as a ‘wilderness’ which was ‘occupied by demons’. He then provides 
a rather dramatic story of how Botwulf exorcised the place. 


7. At the approach of our blessed teacher Botwulf, the place breathed out a most acrid black smoke, 
and, not realising that flight was imminent, [the demons] echoed out terrible cries. ‘We have occupied 
this place for a long time, thought we would occupy it forever, we have got nowhere else ... When 
the whole world is lit up by your merits, why do you come poking into our dark corners? You are 
behaving inhumanely, and neglecting all love, in driving us poor things, exiled by the rest of the 
world, even from this place of solitude.’ 


8. But St Botwulf, outstanding athlete of Christ, went on crushing the inane crowd with his out- 
poured prayers, and making the sign of the cross, he put them to graceless flight, and with the mighty 
force of his words forbade them admission to the region which had been granted to him from heaven. 
Having expelled the minions of the lawless with the cross of Christ, he set up the standard of 
heavenly power, and constructed a hall for divine dwelling.” 


The source for this part of Folcard’s account is unknown. Love suggested a number of possible 
parallels for it, such as the old story of St Antony the hermit and his struggles with the demons 
of the Egyptian desert.*’ St Antony’s precedent certainly inspired the eighth-century Vita Sancti 
Guthlaci, the Life of St Guthlac, the famous Mercian royal hermit of the former fenland isle 
of Crowland, Lincolnshire, only five miles north-west of Thorney.” 

The Vita Sancti Guthlaci provides a close parallel to Folcard’s account.® It is one of the 
earliest Latin hagiographies written in England and was to become a well-known work, later 
translated into Old English prose.® It also provided the basis for a short Old English homily.* 
As well as this, the wider popularity of Guthlac’s story is shown by the fact that it was retold 
in Old English verse, two versions of which survive.“ The author of Vita Sancti Guthlaci, a 
monk called Felix, states in the opening of his Prologue that he had been commanded to write 
the work by his lord, the East Anglian king 4lfwald, who ruled c. 713-749.° We do not know 
in which East Anglian minster King Alfwald commissioned the Vita Sancti Guthlaci, but 
wherever Felix wrote it, it shows that hagiographic works were being written in East Anglia 
at an early date, which would suggest a clear context for the writing of an early Life of the 
founder of Icanhoh. That part of a late seventh-century Wenlock foundation charter preserved 
in the thirteenth-century Vita Sancte Mildburge virginis describes him as ‘Abbot Botwulf of 
venerable memory’ implies that his reputation was great enough to warrant its writing.” 

Folcard’s Ikanho was a ‘wilderness ... occupied by demons’. Felix’s Life of St Guthlac 
provides a more detailed description of the haunted wilderness of the Fenlands, which sounds 
like a larger scale picture of the estuarine marshes and islands around Iken (Fig. 195). There 
too we would have had ‘sometimes ... black waters overhung by fog, sometimes studded with 
wooded islands and traversed by the windings of tortuous streams’. It might also be significant 
that the awkwardly twisting meanders of the course of the river below Iken church are today 
called the “Troublesome Reaches’. 

Felix goes on to tell how Guthlac landed on the island of Crowland and decided to build 
his hermitage in the burgled burial chamber of an old barrow. He was subsequently haunted 
by demons which he addressed as ‘sons of darkness’. Despite differences of degree of 
emphasis, both Folcard and Felix tell of the exorcism of the terrors which haunt the same kind 
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of wetland wastes, the English landscape equivalent to St Antony’s Egyptian desert. Botwulf’s 
demonic opponents describe themselves as ‘exiled by the rest of the world’. Guthlac’s are also 
exiles, being the descendants of the Old Testament fratricide and accursed exile Cain. There 
are closer parallels with the Old English poetic version of Guthlac’s Life from the Exeter Book 
known as Guthlac A.” For example, Folcard tells how Botwulf exorcised Ikanho by ‘making 
the sign of the cross’, just as the author of Guthlac A depicts the raising of the cross as a 
weapon of exorcism (lines 177-81).” 

Folcard’s story of Botwulf’s exorcism of the demons of Ikanho would certainly fit into the 
landscape of Iken in Suffolk. The ‘most acrid black smoke’ which ‘the place breathed out’ at 
his approach could be seen as estuarine mists, not unlike Felix’s ‘black waters overhung by 
fog? (Vita Sancti Guthlaci, 24). Folcard also tells how he exorcised the ‘demons’ of the place 
by ‘making the sign of the cross ... the standard of heavenly power’ (Vita Beati Botulphi 
Abbatis, 8). This may be just another hagiographic formula, but we cannot rule out the 
possibility that the extraordinary ninth- or tenth-century cross which stood at Iken (described 
above) could have been intended as a successor for Botwulf’s precedent. In other words, the 
raising of this once impressive cross may have been a conscious renewal of Botwulf’s original 
act of exorcism and consecration of the former island and its surrounding waters and marshes. 


ST BOTWULF THE EXORCIST 


Although Folcard’s story of Botwulf’s exorcism can be seen as somewhat formulaic, there are 
clear indications that in Anglo-Saxon England there was a need for stories about saints and 
heroes who exorcise the human fears associated with liminal zones such as fens and 
marshlands, echoes of which we can still detect today. It can be a pleasure to walk by the river 
near Iken on a fine summer’s day, but in winter it can be a lot less pleasant. If you are still out 
as the mist starts to form and the long night approaches, the bleak loneliness of the place soon 
becomes evident (Fig. 200). In the misty marshes the normal distinctions between the elements 


FIG. 200 — Distant view of Iken Church at dusk looking E with the mist forming (© Sam Newton). 
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of earth, water, fire, and air begin to blur and it is not difficult to imagine why, before the 
development of a more scientific understanding, folk were fearful of such landscapes. George 
Carter recognised this in his description of the Aldeburgh and Lantern Marshes, just 
downstream from Iken. 


The ... dominating feature is ... a vast and somewhat frightening loneliness that, once clear of the 
town, descends upon one like a cloud ... [Then] there are the Lights ... Between Aldeburgh and the 
white and red tower of Orfordness lighthouse lies an eerie stretch of shingle-bordered marshland 
[Lantern Marshes], where the will-o’-the-wisps dance at night ... They are haunted too, by local 
repute, for many have lost their way and never returned.” 


That the loneliness and fear induced in such places was very much part of the world of the 
Old English-speaking peoples is shown by the detailed description of the haunted wilderness 
of the Cambridgeshire Fens in the Old English prose version of Felix’s Life of St Guthlac: 


for menigfealdum br6gum ond egsum, ond for annysse bes widgillan wéstenes, 
because of [the] manifold terrors and fears, and loneliness of the wide wasteland, 
beet hit nénig man Adréogan ne mihte, ac hit £lé forban befluge ... 

that it not any man could endure, and from it each [one] because of that fled ... 
for bre eardunga bara 4werigedra gasta ... 

[and] because of the presence of the accursed warg ghost ...” 


This text shows that the belief that terrors prowled such watery wastelands was a reality, and 
that those terrors were personified as dweriga gdstas, ‘accursed warg [lone wolf] ghosts’. 

The reality of this belief is also revealed by Old English poetry, especially Beowulf, where 
the fen-dwelling Grendel is presented as the ultimate marshland nightmare (Il. 102-104a). The 
terrifying and relentlessly predatory power of Grendel is made clear in several passages. For 
example, in lines 159-162a he tracks his victims through the long night and ensnares them in 
the unchartable wastes of the mistige moras, ‘misty marshes’ (1. 162a), beyond the limits of 
mortal knowledge (Il. 162b-163). In the much-discussed passage describing his approach to 
the sleeping hall of Heorot (Il. 702b-727), a ‘hair-raising description of death on the march’, 
as Arthur Brodeur put it,” Grendel appears for the first time in the action of the poem as a 
physical entity.” He is the shadow-walker who emerges from the misty marshes in the dark 
night to prey on folk and under séeadu bregdan, ‘under [the] shadows bind [them]’ (I. 707b), 
yet he has become as a physical entity that has to enter the building through the door and 
tread the floor.” 

Furthermore, like the terrors haunting the Cambridgeshire Fens in the Old English Life of 
St Guthlac, Grendel is also described twice as a werga gdst, ‘accursed warg ghost’ (Il. 133a, 
1747b). The etymology of the adjective werga used here ultimately implies that Grendel had 
demonic, wolf-like characteristics, an implication strengthened by parallel references to him 
as heoro-wearh, ‘weapon-warg’ (|. 1267a). Similarly, Grendel’s mother is a grund-wyrgen, 
‘she-warg from the bottom of the mere’ (1. 1518b), and brim-wylf, ‘she-sea-wolf? (Il. 1506a, 
1599a).” 

Another old word used to refer to Grendel and his mother is scucca (1. 939a). This appears 
to be of deeply pre-Christian origin and may have originally represented the physical 
personification of the fears imagined in the elusive, oscillating movements of shadows.*’ The 
Old English word séucca lies at the root of the East Anglian and Midland dialect name for a 
marsh-haunting nightmare of folklore known as ‘Shuck’ or ‘Black Shuck’.*' This philological 
underpinning verifies the authenticity of the name and reputation of the ‘Shuck’ of folklore, 
which may thus echo beliefs reaching back to Anglo-Saxon times if not earlier. This means 
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that the folk-tales cannot all be entirely based on later antiquarian speculation. That ‘Shuck’ 
is a widespread phenomenon in English folklore also suggests an older origin. Certainly the 
fears associating ‘Shuck’ or ‘Black Shuck’ with the East Anglian marshes seem to be well- 
known, as George Carter wrote of the terrors of the estuary of the River Alde downriver from 
Iken. 


One can feel their presence, brooding and resentful in the empty marshland that surrounds 
the town [of Aldeburgh] ... ‘Black Shuck’, the Phantom Dog, big as a calf and with flaming eyes ... 
haunts the East Anglian marshlands.* 


Theo Brown identified ‘Shuck’ as the East Anglian name for the more widespread ‘Barguest’ 
type of ‘Black Dog’, concluding that it ‘is not essentially a dog, but a shapeless monster ... it 
is a subconscious, partly chthonic entity’. 

Reports of the dog-like ‘Shuck’ suggest that they have several characteristics in common 


with the séucca Grendel. 


1. Both are correspondingly inexact as to their precise appearance and ontology. Some sightings 
attribute human form to ‘Shuck’,*’ as does King Hrothgar when telling what he has heard of 
Grendel and his mother in Beowulf (1. 1352a). 

2. The lupine characteristics of the Grendels, as implied by the use of the word warg and its variants 
to refer to them (mentioned above), are comparable to the canine traits of ‘Shuck’. 

3. The latter and his kind are also noted for the prominence of their shining eyes, which are typically 
described as ‘saucer-shaped’ and ‘burning like coals’.** Grendel’s bright and ‘flame-like’ eyes are 
also a noted feature of his baleful appearance (Il. 726b-727). 

4. Finally, very much like Grendel, ‘Shuck’ is generally associated with fens and marshes, whence he 
emerges, usually at night, to prowl alone in particular haunts nearby.*” 


All of this implies that the fears associated with the wetlands of Anglo-Saxon England were 
very real to ordinary folk, hence the need for stories of heroes like Beowulf who could exorcise 
such nightmares.** 

Grendel and his folklore cousins appear to have had deeply pre-Christian roots. They 
emerge from the shadows to become, as Professor Tolkien put it, ‘mortal denizens of the 
material world, in it and of it’. Like the fenland terrors which beset Guthlac (noted above), 
both Grendel and his mother are explained by the poet of Beowulf as the kin of the Old 
Testament murderer Cain (Il. 102-114, 1258b-1266). By making them descendants of Cain 
they become the enemies of the new god too. 


For the monsters do not depart, whether the gods go or come. A Christian was (and is) still like his 
forefathers a mortal hemmed in a hostile world. The monsters remained the enemies of mankind, the 
infantry of the old war, and became inevitably the enemies of the one God, eée Dryhten the eternal 
Captain of the new.” 


In the interesting times of the transition of religious allegiances among the English-speaking 
peoples during the seventh century, the heroes of old became the noble allies of the new god. 
As the new religion became more established, a more saintly type of hero moved up to the 
front line. Like Guthlac,’! Botwulf too can be seen as a saintly replacement for the type of 
exorcist-hero that we meet in the Old English epic of Beowulf. 

The famous story of the Wild Man of Orford shows that the belief that supernatural beings 
existed out on the elemental margins of land and water in the lower estuary of the River Alde 
continued to be a reality long after the seventh century. Abbot Ralph of Coggeshall recorded 
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in his early thirteenth-century Chronicon Anglicanum that, during the time of King Henry II 
(1154-1189), Orford fishermen caught in their nets a hominem silvestrem, a ‘wild [wood] 
man’. It seems significant that Ralph added that this was but one example of many such 
strange encounters. 


Whether this appeared to be a mortal man or some fish pretending to be of human species, or will 
have been some malign spirit in a drowned man’s corpse lurking ... it is not easy to define, the more 
so because so many wondrous events of this kind are told by so many.” 


These tales of ‘so many wondrous events of this kind’ are long forgotten, but Ralph had 
clearly heard of other amphibious apparitions like the Wild Man of Orford. The unusual 
Romanesque relief sculpture on the tympanum of the vestry door at St Botwulf’s church, Stow 
Longa, Huntingdonshire, could imply that the sculptors knew of a story of Botwulf’s exorcism 
of such entities (Fig. 201). This sculpture shows what looks like a kind of mermaid, 
accompanied by possibly dogs or wolves.” If so, it might be possible that the heads of wolves 
or dogs incorporated in the interlace designs on the Iken cross shaft (mentioned above) could 
be understood to realise the power of the cross to exorcise, or bind, the terror that came to 
known as ‘Shuck’. 


FIG. 201 — The vestry door and tympanum, St Botolph’s, Stow Longa, Huntingdonshire (© Sam Newton). 


ST BOTWULF THE PROTECTOR OF TRAVELLERS 


The suggestion is that St Botwulf would have been venerated as an exorcist of the terrors 
associated with crossing waters. Like St Christopher and St Clement, he would thus have been 
one of the saints to whom travellers could pray for protection. This suggestion is strengthened 
by the fact that, out of the high number of churches dedicated to him (Fig. 193), there appears 
to be a significant pattern of dedications located close to town and city gates.” 


1. In London the saint was honoured with a church by four of the main gates of the city, three of 
which still exist: 
a. St Botolph without Aldersgate stands on the left side of Aldersgate Street as one travels 
north-northwest out of the city. 
b. St Botolph without Bishopsgate is on the left side of Bishopsgate Street Without, which 
runs north-northeast out of the city. 
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c. St Botolph without Aldgate is on the left side of Aldgate High Street going north-east out 
of the city. 

d. St Botolph Billingsgate was destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666 and not rebuilt. It stood at 
the junction of Thames Street and Botolph Lane. It was to the west of the city’s old water 
gate at Billingsgate but just to the east of the original main road for travellers heading south 
out of the city across Old London Bridge.” 

In Colchester the impressive ruins of St Botolph’s Priory can be seen just outside the south gate 
of the town on the east side of St Botolph’s Street. It seems appropriate that the old town railway 
station nearby was also named after him, as well as the curve in the tracks approaching it. 

In Bury St Edmunds there was a chapel of St Botolph which once stood just outside the old town 
on the east side of Southgate Street at its junction with St Botolph’s Lane.” St Botolph’s Lane still 
leads from there across St Botolph’s Bridge via Raingate Street to the south gate of the Abbey, 
where St Botolph’s shrine was located on the south side of the focal shrine of St Edmund. 

In Cambridge St Botolph’s church still stands just inside the old south gate of the town on the 
east side of Trumpington Street at the junction of Botolph Lane. 

In Norwich a church dedicated to the saint, demolished in 1548, formerly stood on the west side 
of Magdalene Street at its junction with St Botolph Street, not far from Magdalene Gate, the 
main north gate in the city walls. 

In Lincoln St Botolph-by-Bargate church is on the east side of Lincoln High Road, the main 
south road out of the city. This was originally the southernmost limit of the city bounds.” 


With the possible exception of St Botolph Billingsgate, all of the dedications mentioned above 
are located on or close to the left-hand side of the roads that led travellers out of these towns 
and cities. This seems to be a significant pattern — did it have something to do with the need 
to carry a spiritual shield on the left, or was it simply convenient for wayfarers travelling on 
the left-hand side of the road? 

Another indication that St Botwulf was venerated as a protector of travellers emerges from 
the pattern of his associations with the crossing points of rivers. There were at least two 
bridges dedicated to St Botwulf mentioned in the Domesday Book.” 


a 


One carried one of the main roads into Peterborough from the south across the River Nene at 
Botuluesbrige, ‘Botwulf’s Bridge’, which is the name of the parish mentioned in the Domesday 
Book later misconstrued as Bottle Bridge or Battle Bridge.” Both bridge and parish are long gone, 
but the name survives in places along the Oundle Road. 

The other spanned the River Ouse at the strategic crossing between Huntingdon and 
Godmanchester, where three major Roman roads still meet. There also appears to have been a 
church formerly dedicated to St Botwulf (later All Saints), perhaps near the bridge on the 
Huntingdon side of the river.'” 


To these two early examples we may add the following: 


3s 


The parish of Botolphs, West Sussex, appears to have been once known as Old Bridge. The 
bridge in question carried the old road along the South Downs Ridgeway across the River 
Adur.'"! 

Botolph’s Bridge, Kent, is just south of the site of the Roman fort at Lympne in the north-east 
corner of Romney Marsh, close to an Anglo-Saxon river wall.” 

St Botolph’s Bridge, Colchester, carries the road from Colchester to West Bergholt down St 
Botolph’s Hill and over St Botolph’s Brook, which forms the boundary between the two parishes. 
J.H. Round argued that the name of this bridge is a folk etymology derived from what appears 
to be an earlier ‘Godulf’s Bridge’.!° Given the potential for scribal confusion exemplified by the 
Botuluesbrige near Peterborough noted above, this is not compelling; neither does it account for 
the name of the hill, nor that of the brook. 
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6. St Botolph’s Bridge, Bury St Edmunds, which is built alongside an old ford across the River 
Linnet close to where it joins the River Lark. Over it runs St Botolph’s Lane, which links St 
Botolph’s Chapel via Raingate Street to the south gate of the Abbey, as noted above. 


There may have been other river crossings associated with St Botwulf where the indications 
are now less clear.'“ Interestingly, a new one has recently been built in Boston, Lincolnshire.' 

Why should bridges be dedicated to St Botwulf? One answer is, as Roy Hart pointed out, 
‘he is, after all, the patron saint of wayfarers’.'* In the light of the pattern of bridges and 
churches dedicated to him at, or close to, places where roads cross rivers, we can perhaps be 
more specific and suggest that and he may have helped folk feel less susceptible to being 
haunted by the personifications of the fears associated with crossing water discussed above. 
In other words, his cult could have provided a kind of medieval spiritual travel insurance. Of 
course, all journeys involve crossing water at some point, which can still cause anxiety today. 
Gephyrophobia, fear of crossing bridges, is a recognised clinical condition.” Might this also 
partly underpin the fear of the troll under the bridge in the old Norwegian folktale, The Three 
Billy-Goats Gruff?'* The troll under the bridge, who, like ‘Shuck’, had big, saucer-shaped 
eyes, seems a perfect example of the way in which medieval gephyrophobics could have 
personified their fears. 


THE BONES OF ST BOTWULF 


The suggestion that St Botwulf was venerated as a protector of travellers and as an exorcist 
of the potential dangers associated with watery places is further strengthened when we look 
at what we can deduce of the history of his relics. Folcard states that Botwulf 


was buried by his pupils in the very monastery he himself had constructed on the fifteenth kalends of 
July. There, by his intercession, many glorious miracles occurred.'” 


The date given by Folcard equates to 17 June, St Botwulf’s festival day in the medieval church 
calendar in eastern England and Scandinavia." The year is usually said to have been 680, a 
date which seems to derive from some versions of Folcard’s Vita printed in the Nova legenda 
Anglie attributed to John Capgrave (1393-1464).'" Folcard’s references to Botwulf’s burial in 
the minster that he himself had constructed and that miracles subsequently occurred there 
could be seen as hagiographic formulas. Yet as the aforementioned lost charter for the 
foundation of St Mildburh’s minster at Wenlock, Shropshire, suggests, Botwulf was venerated 
after his death at Icanhoh and his minster continued to prosper in the later seventh century.'” 

In his account of how part of the relics were translated to Thorney, Folcard tells how, in the 
time of monastic reform during the reign of King Edgar (959-975), the famous Bishop 
Ethelwold of Winchester built the minster at Thorney and received royal permission to seek 
out 


the bodies of the saints, which were lying unvenerated in sites by that time ruined and neglected ... 
to be translated to the monasteries which he had constructed in his own day.' 


Botwulf would have been included here because of his possible reputation as a pioneer of 
Benedictine monasticism in England.’“ Folcard provides a formulaic account of how 
ZEthelwold acquired Botwulf’s relics from ‘the monastery which he had constructed at Ikanho 
[which] was destroyed by the persecutors of the blessed King Edmund’.''’ This implies that he 
believed that the place had been sacked by the Danish micel here, the ‘Great Army’, in the 
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winter of 869-870." But that Folcard says that St Botwulf’s tomb was identifiable by Bishop 
/Ethelwold’s men implies that it was not completely destroyed. 

According to the Book of Ely, King Edgar and Queen /£lfthryth gave the large estate of 
Sudbourne, Suffolk, to Bishop thelwold in return for his English translation of the Latin Rule 
of St Benedict, and /Ethelwold later gave the land to the abbey of Ely (Liber Eliensis I, 37).'” 
In the Domesday Book of 1086 the church at Iken appears to have been included in what is 
now the adjacent parish of Sudbourne.'* If so, the Liber Eliensis reference to King Edgar’s gift 
of Sudbourne to Ethelwold would imply that the bishop would also have had lordship of Iken 
which, taken together with Folcard’s account, would mean that he would have had the 
proprietorial right as well as royal licence to take possession of the relics at Ikanho.'” 

Folcard goes on to state that the plan was to divide the relics into three parts,’ but this 
division seems not to have been carried out as intended, for it appears that the relics were 
then moved only as far as Grundisburgh, some fifteen miles west-south-west of Iken. This is 
implied by a reference in a fourteenth-century manuscript from the abbey of Bury St 
Edmunds (now Bodleian MS 240). It is stated there that King Cnut (1016-1035) gave 
permission for the body of St Botwulf to be transferred to the abbey from Grundisburc, but 
that this was not carried out until one dark night during the time of Abbot Leofstan 
(1048-1065), when a miraculous column of light stood shining over the relics.’*! The same 
event is described in a little more detail in a note written in the margin of a folio of a twelfth- 
century Bury copy of the Chronicon of the eleventh-century Irish monk Marianus Scotus 
(now Bodleian MS 297).’” Although the note omits any reference to King Cnut, it does 
specify that the relics were housed apud ... Grundisburc, that is, ‘at’? or ‘near’ 
Grundisburgh.’* These two Bury documents imply that the relics were enshrined there for 
around eighty or ninety years after they were translated from Ikanho. 

The question is, why were the bones of St Botwulf brought to Grundisburgh in the first 
place? A possible clue is suggested by the second part of the name Grundisburgh, which 
derives from the Old English word burh, ‘stronghold’. The burh in question must be the once 
massive late Iron Age oppidum in the neighbouring parish of Burgh, which probably formed 
part of Grundisburgh in the time of King Cnut.’* The ramparts are now almost completely 
ploughed flat, but are visible from the air in the right conditions (for an aerial view see Fig. 
202 and for a reconstruction sketch see Fig. 203).'** The whole structure is almost, but not 
quite, a hillfort, for it is set on the side of the valley of the River Lark, a tributary of the River 
Fynn, which joins the Deben at Kyson (Cyningestun) via Martlesham Creek. Part of it 
resembles a promontory fort, on the highest point of which stands a church of pre-Norman 
origin dedicated to St Botwulf. As several scholars have pointed out, this surely was the place 
where the relics of the saint were enshrined.’ 

Norman Scarfe suggested that they were placed within the burh for safe-keeping in the 
Anglo-Danish wars of the late ninth and early tenth centuries.'?” This is certainly possible, 
but if the transfer took place during the peaceful reign of King Edgar (959-975), as Folcard’s 
story implies, then there might be other explanations. As noted above, Folcard stated that 
there were miracles associated with his tomb at Icanh6oh. This is a typical hagiographic 
formula, but it reflects the widespread medieval belief that the relics of saints crackled with 
spiritual radioactivity. If St Botwulf was regarded as an exorcist of the potential terrors 
associated with watery places, as I suggested earlier in this paper, then his bones could have 
been held to have similar powers. 

Burgh St Botwulf overlooks the valley of the River Lark, which is still boggy in places and 
liable to flooding (Fig. 204). It is here that we have the haunt of a local variant of the ‘Shuck’ 
of folklore known as the ‘Gally Trot’, described by Edward Moor of nearby Great Bealings 
in 1823 as follows: 
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FIG. 202 — Burgh from the air looking SSW. Note the clearly defined ramparts and ditches of the 
oppidum which surround St Botolph’s Church. St Mary’s, Clopton, can be seen in the bottom left 
(Cambridge University Collection of Aerial Photography © copyright reserved). 


FIG. 203 — Reconstruction sketch of the Burgh oppidum looking SSW 
(© Sam Newton 2016, after Edward Martin 1988). 
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This is the name of an apparition or cacodemon that has sorely frightened many people in the 
neighbourhood of Woodbridge. It sometimes assumes the shape of a dog; and gives chase to those 
whose alarm compels them to run. Its appearance is sometimes as big as a bullock - generally white 
— and not very definable as to outline. Its haunts are more particularly at a place called Bath-slough, 
meaning a slough or bog in the parish of Burgh. But the place in question is not in, or very near, 
that parish, nor is there any slough. I can make nothing of the name; nor much of the story, though 


I have heard it related by more than one person who had suffered from the apparition. 


128 


The particular haunts of the Gally Trot to which Moor refers may be located more precisely 
than he says here. The hillside south-west of Burgh church across the Lark is known as ‘Bath 
Hill’, which suggests that the boggy valley below was ‘Bath Slough’.’”’ 

The story of the ‘Gally Trot’ has persisted down the years. I was first told about it as a child 
living in nearby Otley. There was also talk of a golden calf buried in the field enclosed by the 
ramparts around Burgh church. In his report on his work at Burgh, Edward Martin quotes an 


unpublished manuscript by Mr 
J.D.W. Treherne of Otley, who 
excavated part of the site 
between 1947 and 1957, on the 
legends associated with the place. 


Both church and field are 
associated with legends, one is 
that of a golden calf buried 
somewhere close by, while the 
other is that of a spectral dog, 
the Gally Trot, which is said to 
haunt the vicinity of the 
church. The former story is 
very popular in the 
neighbourhood and if any of 
the local inhabitants come and 
watch me dig they invariably 
ask if ‘I am digging for the 
golden calf’. Many have dug 
for it in their youth.'” 


In 1975, when I worked for 
Edward Martin as a student 
archaeologist during his 
excavation of the site of the 
planned extension to the 
churchyard at Burgh, we were 
asked similar questions by local 
visitors to the site. The legends 
were also mentioned in the 
village pub in Grundisburgh, 
aptly called ‘The Dog’ as far 
back as 1844,%! a name which 
could derive from the legend 
and which certainly furthers 
its memory. 
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FIG. 204 — Burgh and its surrounding parishes, which probably 
derive from an ancient territorial unit centred on the Burgh 
oppidum which later became the N part of Carlford Hundred; also 
showing some of the places mentioned in the text. The number of 
dedications to St Mary is impressive. The neighbouring parishes 
of Framsden, Monewden, Great Bealings and Playford are also 
dedicated to St Mary (map by Sam Newton 2016 after 
Edward Martin 1988). 
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The first element of the name ‘Gally Trot’ might derive from the East Anglian dialect word 
‘gull’, meaning a small ravine cut by a fast-flowing stream.'” The upper valley of the River 
Lark above Otley Bottom is called ‘The Gull’ and closely fits this description. This is also the 
name of the tributary that flows though Grundisburgh village. The second element of the 
name ‘Gally Trot’ may derive from the Old English trod, ‘track’ or ‘tread’.'* If so, the name 
then could mean something like ‘Gull-Treader’, thus placing the emphasis on the tread of the 
spectral creature in the physical landscape as the focus of fear, not unlike Grendel’s tread as 
he enters the hall of Heorot (1. 725). 

The place-name Grundisburgh is itself of great potential interest. Ekwall states that ‘very 
likely Grund was the old name of the place’ and that name meant the burh ‘at Gruna’,'™ but 
equally it might have meant burh ‘of Grund’. As has been suggested, this must have been the 
oppidum in the now neighbouring parish of Burgh, originally part of Grundisburgh.'* The 
Old English word grund usually means simply ‘ground’ or ‘bottom’,'* as in Beowulf, where 
the bottom of Grendel’s Mere is described as mere-grund (Il. 1449, 2100). The word is used 
in compounds used to refer to Grendel’s mother, such as grund-wyrgen, ‘she-warg from the 
bottom of the fen’ (l. 1518b), a compound noted above in relation to the Grendels’ lupine 
traits, and grundhyrde, ‘mere-bottom guardian’ (1.2136b). It is also used as part of the 
compound which refers to the location of the Grendels’ sub-aquatic home in the meregrund, 
‘mere-bottom’ (Il. 1449a, 2199b). This would reinforce the suggestion that Grendel was 
named after the place where he dwells, as is also implied by the names of a number of meres 
and watercourses containing his name, or close variants, in Old English charters, as many 
scholars have noted.'” 

Old English grund in this context may also relate to the Suffolk dialect word grindle, ‘drain’, 
‘ditch’, ‘small stream’, or ‘or its bed’,'** and especially its variant grundle. The Grindle at 
Pinmill, Chelmondiston, refers to the bed of a small spring-fed tributary of the Orwell estuary. 
The Grindle on the south side of Bury St Edmunds is the name of part of the marshy valley of 
the River Linnet.'” It is situated upstream from St Botolph’s Bridge and not far south of the 
site of St Botolph’s Chapel. The dialect words grindle and grundle are both also used to refer 
to roads or paths which form the beds of watercourses. Existing examples are Grindle Lane, 
Sproughton, which forms the boundary between the old hundreds of Bosmere and Samford,'” 
and the remarkable Grundles of Stanton and Wattisfield. These Grindles and Grundles could 
reinforce the suggestion noted above that the Grendel was named from his association with 
watery places. As such, the place-name Grundisburgh could have been understood to mean 
‘Grund’s stronghold’, and Grund might have been another name for the bog-haunting local 
variant of ‘Shuck’, the ‘Gally Trot’.'" Either way, the overall suggestion emerging from this 
discussion is that a possible reason why the bones of St Botwulf were brought to 
Grundisburgh could have been to help to exorcise the terrors associated with this place, 
especially if he already had a reputation for the purification of such places. 

Edward Martin has assessed the settlement history of Burgh and its surrounding landscape 
and shown that it was a central place of authority in the late Iron Age and Roman periods, 
perhaps of a forgotten people located between the Iceni and the Trinovantes, whose territory 
shaped what was to become the northern corner of Carlford Hundred (Fig. 204). He also 
noted that ‘finds from the earthwork imply a gap in its occupation between the Late Roman 
and the Anglo-Norman periods’ and in its immediate vicinity.’ This gap in activity on the site 
could have been the consequence of a belief that it was haunted during the Anglo-Saxon 
period, as Old English poetry implies of other Romano-British ruins. It is also likely that 
Burgh was a place of religious activity, for which there is some archaeological evidence, 
perhaps associated with the river.'* The fact that Burgh church is only a quarter of a mile from 
Clopton church, both being curiously located on the outer edges of their parishes, might 
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strengthen the possibility that there was something special about the local genius loci, the 
spirit of this place, and a need to appease it. 

As noted above, it appears not to have been until the reign of King Cnut (1016-1035) that 
royal permission was granted for the bones of St Botwulf to be transferred to the abbey of St 
Edmund from Grundisburc, but this was not carried out until the time of King Edward the 
Confessor (1042-1066).'* Not long after, some of the relics must have reached Thorney, when 
Abbot Folcard wrote his aforementioned Vita Beati Botulphi Abbatis. 


THE FORGOTTEN HISTORY OF ST BOTWULF 


In this paper I have sought to show some of the ways in which we can retrieve and begin to 
chart something of the forgotten history of St Botwulf. I have attempted to demonstrate that 
this is possible through a combination of studies in landscape history, archaeology, Old 
English language, literature, poetry, and folklore, as well as Latin ecclesiastical sources and 
hagiographies, and, above all, by the new insights afforded by the recent work on Abbot 
Folcard’s Vita Beati Botulphi Abbatis by Dr Rosalind Love. Such an interdisciplinary 
approach can take us some distance towards compensating for Bede’s withering silence about 
a saint who was clearly very important in medieval England, and whose name continues to 
resonate today. 
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APPENDIX 1 


A GENEALOGY OF THE KINGS OF THE EASTERN ANGLES 


Woprn 
Caser 
Tyttman & Trygil 
Drothmund & Dryp 
Wilhelm & Wehha, 
Wuffa (‘Little Wolf) 


Tyttla 

Eni (H)REDWALD 
=? (died c.625) 
= an unnamed queen =? 
Regenhere E€ORPWALD SIGEBERHT 
(killed in battle c.617) (killed c.631) (killed in battle c.640) 
AETHELRIC ANNA AETHELHERE AETHELWALD 

(killed in battle c.640) — (killed in battle c.654) (killed in battle c.655) (died c.664) 

= St Dereswid = ? Stwaru =? 


St £thelthryth St £thelburh St Seaxburh St Wihtburh St Sethryth 
= Eorconberht 


St Jurmin 
= (1) Tonberht 
= (2) Ecgfrith King of Northumbria King of Kent 
E€ALDWULF =? Ecgberht Dlothere St €orcongota St €ormenhilda 
(died ¢.713) 
St Ecgburh 


AELFWALD (died c.749) 
www.wuftings.co.uk 


© Dr Sam Newton 2016 AD 
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APPENDIX 2 


OTHER CLAIMS TO BE THE SITE OF THE ORIGINAL FOUNDATION 
OF ST BOTWULF’S MINSTER AT ICANHOH 


Hadstock, Essex 

According to a charter of Bishop Nigel of Ely recorded in the twelfth-century Liber Eliensis, 
dated 1144 or 1145, Hadstock in the north-west corner of Essex ‘had been consecrated to the 
religious life of former times under the blessed Abbot Botwulf, who reposes there’ (Liber 
Eliensis, I, 90).“° This probably means no more than that the notable church of St Botwulf 
at Hadstock might have been one of those which could have been founded by Botwulf during 
his lifetime. The version of his Life preserved in the Schleswig Breviary mentions that he 
established other churches besides Icanh6h though the descriptions of their locations 
(Schleswig Breviary, 4, 5) seems not to sound like Hadstock. 

Furthermore, because of the references to the translation and subsequent division of the 
bones of St Botwulf between the reign of King Edgar (959-975) and the time of Abbot 
Leofstan (1048-1065) discussed in this paper, the Ely statement that the saint ‘reposes there’, 
which is reiterated in the ensuing chapter (III, 91),'*” seems unlikely to refer to his original 
resting place. It probably implies that some of his relics were there at the time, perhaps 
acquired from Ely, which does appear to have received its share of them. The Liber Eliensis 
mentions the theft from a casket of ‘the head of the blessed confessor Botulph and his larger 
bones, in 1093 (II, 138).'* 

A serious case that Hadstock should be identified as Icanh6h was published in a paper by 
Warwick Rodwell in 1976. This was comprehensively rebutted in a reply by Edward Martin 
in 1978.” Nevertheless, Hadstock church is of great architectural interest. The evidence for 
major rebuilding in the early eleventh century make it a leading contender to be identified as 
the minster King Cnut had built for the souls of the men slain in his kingdom-winning victory 
at the Battle of Assandizin in 1016, which was consecrated in 1020 according to the entry for 
that year in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.’ Perhaps the cult of St Botwulf was part of Cnut’s 
attempt to reconcile Anglo-Danish relations after years of warfare and hence his interest in the 
bones of St Botwulf implied by the Bury texts mentioned above. If so, this might suggest an 
explanation for the popularity of St Botwulf in Scandinavia noted earlier. 


Boston, Lincolnshire 

Boston’s claim appears to be based on a combination of antiquarian speculation and local 
patriotic enthusiasm since the sixteenth century.'*' This seems to be entirely based on its 
interesting place-name, which probably derives from the Old English Botulfes Stan, ‘Botwulf’s 
Stone’.'* Perhaps this was a stone of pre-Christian significance reconsecrated by Botwulf on 
one of his travels. Either way, Boston church has one of the tallest medieval towers in England 
(it is just over 272 feet, or 83 meters, high) and is known ironically as ‘The Boston Stump’. It 
is a landmark for travellers for miles around and was also a navigation mark for shipping 
approaching Boston via the Haven of the River Witham. At night it functioned as a 
lighthouse.'*3 On a clear morning the tower can be seen across the Wash from the high ground 
of north-west Norfolk. Boston emerged as a trading port around the end of the eleventh 
century and, as successful travelling would go naturally with successful trading, this could 
suggest how St Botwulf also came to be associated with mercantile activity as well.'™ 
However, it is not clear what is the basis of Ekwall’s assertion that the ‘earlier name [of 
Boston] was Icanho’ and no serious scholarly case has ever been made to sustain the claim. 
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Thorney, Cambridgeshire 

A thirteenth-century Middle English poetic version of the Life of St Botwulf, preserved in the 
group of saints’ lives known as the South English Legendary, retells Folcard’s Vita Beati 
Botulphi Abbatis by Abbot Folcard of Thorney but asserts that Thorney itself was the original 
foundation (1. 39). This probably arose through local patriotic exuberance. 
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24 Garmonsway 1953, or Swanton 2000. 
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26 My own edition and translation, based on Plummer 1899. 

27 Newton 2003. For a genealogy of the royal family of the Eastern Angles, see Appendix 1. 

28 Bruce-Mitford 1975, 1978, and 1982. 
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A MEDIEVAL FARMSTEAD AT DAYS ROAD, 
CAPEL ST MARY 


by JONATHAN TABOR 


with contributions by Sue Anderson, Anthony Breen, Andrew Hall, Edward Martin, 
Vida Rajkovaéa, Simon Timberlake and Anne de Vareilles 


INTRODUCTION 


THE EXCAVATION OF a significant later prehistoric and medieval settlement site at Days 
Road, Capel St Mary, recorded episodic occupation spanning over a millennium and yielded 
artefactual assemblages which have provided insights into the changing character and 
economy of rural settlement over this period. The site’s later prehistoric remains have been 
detailed in a previous paper,' allowing this paper to focus on the twelfth- to fourteenth-century 
farmstead which occupied the site following a settlement hiatus of over 1000 years. One of 
the few excavated medieval farmsteads in the region, the site and its finds assemblage, 
together with the associated documentary evidence, provides an important insight into the 
character of rural medieval settlement in Suffolk. 

The excavation was undertaken in 2009 by Cambridge Archaeological Unit (CAU) on 
behalf of Orwell Housing Ltd, in advance of a residential development. The development area 
(centred on TM 0875 3855) comprised 1.2ha of former agricultural land to the east of Days 
Road and was located approximately 300m to the north-east of the historic core of Capel St 
Mary, some 9km to the south-west of Ipswich (Fig. 205). Situated at a height of around 47m 
OD, the site lies on the transition between two topographical zones determined by geology: 
the central Suffolk clay uplands and the glacial and river terrace gravels of coastal Suffolk. The 
underlying geology is London Clay, overlain by drift deposits of Till. 


Archaeological background 

Archaeological evidence for the medieval period in the locality is, to date, surprisingly scarce 
and largely limited to sherds of unstratified pottery and stray metal finds. As such, the 
majority of evidence of Capel St Mary’s medieval history comprises standing historic 
buildings. Twelve medieval and Tudor buildings are recorded in the vicinity of Capel St Mary 
and nearby Little Wenham, of which most are timber framed and date to the 
fifteenth-sixteenth centuries. The historic core of the village is located to the south-west of 
Days Road around the church of St Mary (Fig. 206), which dates back to at least the 
fourteenth century, although possible Norman elements are also present.’ To the north-west 
of Days Road, Little Wenham Hall is a fortified manor house dating to c. 1270-80 and is one 
of the earliest brick buildings in East Anglia. The church of St Lawrence in Little Wenham also 
has thirteenth-century origins.‘ 

The post-medieval period is also well represented in the historic buildings record. Within 
close proximity to the Days Road site are ‘Ladysmead’, a timber framed cottage dating to c. 
1600 which stands on the west side of Days Road, and a sixteenth-seventeenth-century 
rectory.” 
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FIG. 206 — First Edition Ordnance Survey map of 1888 (1:2500) 
showing the historic core of Capel St. Mary. 


THE EXCAVATION 


Although a small quantity of residual tenth- to eleventh-century pottery (70 sherds) was 
recovered during the excavation, Late Saxon activity at Days Road appears to have been 
limited, and the main medieval occupation of the site belongs to a period between the twelfth 
and early fourteenth centuries, probably peaking in the thirteenth century. The excavated 
evidence suggests that the focus of settlement during this period was a large aisled building 
(Structure 4), which was associated with up to five possible ancillary structures and features 
including numerous pits, a well, at least two possible ovens, and cobbled/metalled surfaces 
(Fig. 207). All of the medieval remains were located ‘inside’ a ditched enclosure, which was 
the culmination of a sequence of at least three separate phases of enclosure marked by 
boundary ditches. 


Settlement enclosures 

The three phases of enclosure were all aligned north-west by south-east and clearly respected 
the earlier Early Roman field layout.‘ All of the enclosures, which have been labelled 
chronologically A, B and C (Fig. 208), extended beyond the excavation area to the north; as 
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FIG. 207 — The medieval farmstead. 


a result their actual size, and indeed the extent of the medieval site as a whole, remains 
unknown. 


Enclosure A comprised the south-east corner of a ditched enclosure with a probable entrance 
to the south-east. The enclosure ditch, which produced a small assemblage of 
twelfth-thirteenth and thirteenth-fourteenth-century pottery, was truncated by elements of 
both Enclosures B and C and is clearly the earliest in the sequence. 

Enclosure B marked a slight shift of the settlement enclosure southwards and westwards. The 
southern part of the enclosure was also subdivided to create two internal ‘sub-enclosures’ or 
paddocks. The various ditch fills once again yielded twelfth-thirteenth and 
thirteenth-fourteenth-century pottery. 

Enclosure C marked a final phase of enlargement. It is interpreted as the final phase of enclosure, 
based largely on the fact that the southern and western ditches continued to function as property 
boundaries into the nineteenth century and are marked on the tithe map of 1838.’ As a result 
only the eastern side of the enclosure survives as an untruncated medieval feature, while the 
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FIG. 208 — Medieval settlement enclosure sequence and quarrying. 


southern and western boundaries were almost entirely truncated by the subsequent post-medieval 
boundary ditch (although earlier ditch cuts visible in section did confirm its medieval origins). 
The untruncated eastern side of the enclosure was marked by two parallel ditches representing 
successive boundaries. Both ditches yielded broadly twelfth-fourteenth-century pottery. 


The aisled building (Structure 4) 

The remains of Structure 4, a rectangular building, were aligned on a south-east to north-west 
axis and measured some 15m long by 8.5m wide (Figs 209 and 210). The outer walls of the 
building were marked by lines of post-holes/post settings. Disturbance, probably caused by 
post removal, made individual post-holes difficult to identify, but slightly less disturbed 
sections of wall suggest that posts were spaced approximately 0.5m apart, with daub or cob 
presumably filling the gaps. Inside the building, settings for two rows of four aisle posts 
between 1m and 1.5m apart were recorded. Two further post-holes located on the central axis 
of the structure, approximately 3m from the north-western and south-eastern outer walls 
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FIG. 209 — The 12th-14th-century aisled building (Structure 4). 


FIG. 210 — The 12th-14th-century aisled building (Structure 4) 
from the SE. 


respectively, appear to be 
associated with the building, but 
have no clear structural function; 
it is possible that they represent 
temporary posts or props 
associated with the construction 
or dismantling of the building. 

Pottery from the structural 
post-holes and other associated 
features suggests that the 
building was occupied during the 
thirteenth century. It appears to 
have been constructed entirely of 
timber and cob/daub — the site’s 
ceramic building material 
assemblage not being derived 
from the on-site structures (see 
Anderson, below) -—- and 
probably had a thatched roof. In 
terms of building layout, two 
possible entrances, perhaps 
representing opposing doorways, 
were located at the north- 
western end of the building, with 
a possible alternative entrance 
also identified in the south-west 
corner. No internal divisions 
were recorded, although this is to 
be expected given the truncation 
of the site by ploughing. No clear 
evidence of the function of the 
building — specifically whether or 
not it can be considered to be a 
dwelling - survived, and 
unfortunately, due to the degree 
of truncation, interpretation 
must be somewhat limited. As 
such the absence of clearly 
domestic features such as a 
hearth is not necessarily 
meaningful. 


Ancillary buildings 

Post-holes representing up to five 
additional potential medieval 
structures (Structures 5-9) were 
recorded within the settlement 
enclosure. Based on associated 
pottery assemblages recovered 
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from the post-holes, all probably 
dated to around the thirteenth enum Fu 
century and were therefore ; 
broadly contemporary to 
Structure 4. It should be noted 
that while the identification of 
Structure 4 is beyond doubt, the 
identification of Structures 5-9, 
and particularly their suggested 
building plans (see Fig. 207), is 
to some extent conjectural. 


Structure 5 comprised a 
rectangular arrangement of six 
post-holes measuring c. 5.5m by 
c. 4m. A hollow on the interior of 
the building, which possibly 
resulted from activity within the 


structure, yielded a_ small FIG. 211 — The well (E1491). 
quantity of thirteenth-century 
pottery. 


Structure 6 comprised little more than a compacted metalled surface and a number of possibly 
associated post-holes. While the metalled surface (F.1340) may well form part of the ‘yard 
surface’ detailed below, it could equally represent a floor surface, especially given that if the 
structure were built on sill beams it would potentially leave little surviving trace other than 
possibly a floor surface.’ Artefacts recovered from the metalled surface include a large number 
of iron tacks and nails — further evidence of a possible structure — as well as twelfth—fourteenth- 
century pottery, medieval tile, oyster shell, animal bone, and a number of iron horseshoes. 
Structure 7 was located within the south-eastern ‘sub-enclosure’ of Enclosure B. The area of the 
structure was cluttered with post-holes, pits and possible post trenches (totalling 32 in number) 
and a number of possible building plans can be proposed. Indeed it is possible that multiple 
structures are represented within the post-hole pattern. The most convincing possible building 
plan, representing a square or rectangular structure, measured a minimum of c. 6m by c. 6m. 
Structure 8 measured c. 5m in length by c. 4m wide and comprised six post-holes. The structure 
was located to the north-east of Structure 4 and truncated Enclosure B’s north-eastern 
boundary. 

Structure 9 is perhaps the least convincing of the proposed structures. Comprising ten post- 
holes and measuring 8m by 6m, the possible rectangular structure appeared to be situated 
within the south-western ‘sub-enclosure’ of Enclosure B. However, while this suggests the 
structure is contemporary with Enclosure B, the mixed assemblage of Middle Iron Age, Early 
Roman and twelfth-fourteenth century pottery recovered from the structural post-holes 
appears to be largely residual, and any suggestion of date must be tentative. 


It seems likely that these additional structures represent a complex of buildings around 
Structure 4. However, it is also clear that a number of the buildings were associated with 
individual phases of enclosure and it seems that they were not all necessarily contemporary. 
Certainly, it appears they were not all constructed at the same time. For example, whereas 
Structures 6 and 8 were clearly located within ‘sub-enclosures’ of Enclosure B, Structure 7 
overlies/truncates the eastern boundary of the same enclosure. 
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General site usage 

Within the boundaries of Enclosure C, features including pits, metalled surfaces, a well and 
the remains of two possible ovens hint at a range of activities undertaken at the site during 
the medieval period (Fig. 207). 

Patches of metalled surface occurred sporadically across much of the area —sometimes 
‘sunken’ into the top of a number of earlier features — to the west and south-west of Structure 
4, and would appear to represent remnants of a formerly more extensive yard surface which 
has been lost to ploughing. The composition of the surfaces was variable with some areas 
constructed of large cobbles, including flint nodules, contrasting with other areas where 
surfaces comprised compacted gravel and small pebbles. 

A range of pits were recorded within the enclosure, 23 of which can be confidently 
attributed to the twelfth-fourteenth-century occupation. Seven of these pits (e.g. F.1311 and 
E1586) were substantial, steep-sided features measuring up to 5.6m in length by up to 1.6m 
in depth. That these were utilised as ‘tanks’ is perhaps most likely — although this 
interpretation presupposes the existence of a waterproof lining (probably timber), no trace of 
which remained. Of these, Pit E1586 was notable for its finds and plant remains assemblage, 
which included over 100 sherds of largely thirteenth-century pottery, along with large 
quantities of charred grain. The majority of the ‘tanks’, however, contained relatively mixed 
finds assemblages, often including large amounts of burnt clay/daub and ceramic building 
material, which suggests the material is most likely to be associated with the infilling of the 
features and the abandonment of the site (see below), rather than their use. 

The remaining pits were shallower, and lacked the ‘neat’ edges and bases of the ‘tanks’. 
Given that a number contained substantial finds assemblages, it is clear that many were 
utilised as rubbish pits, although it unlikely that this was their original function. Three pits in 
close proximity to Structure 4 are of particular note: 


Pits £1334 and E1569 were located immediately to the east of the eastern wall of Structure 
4 and seem highly likely to be contemporary with the building. Some 366 sherds of largely 
thirteenth-fourteenth-century pottery were recovered from F.1334, along with relatively large 
amounts of animal bone and oyster shell, while E1569 produced 92 sherds of early—-mid 
thirteenth-century pottery. The fact that F.1569 truncated E1334 suggests both features 
belong to the early-mid thirteenth century. 

Pit E1616 was located 15m to the east of Structure 4 and yielded one of the most significant 
finds recovered from the Days Road site, a cast lead seal matrix (see Hall, below) inscribed 
“S’ ALBRED’ REL’T’ ROB’ D’ BRAhA’” (Seal of Albreda widow of Robert de Braham). 
Documentary research has identified several references to a Robert de Braham, suggesting that 
he lived in Capel St Mary in the mid thirteenth century, although no reference to his widow 
Albreda has been found (see below). A small assemblage of largely thirteenth-century pottery 
was also recovered from the pit (including a sherd from a possible Flemish jug, the only 
medieval import present at Days Road). 


The remains of at least two potential ovens/kilns were also recorded. Both were heavily 
truncated and comprised scorched oven bases, with no trace of any surviving above-ground 
superstructure. The most convincing of the two potential ovens was roughly linear in form 
and comprised a scorched base (F.1583) accompanied by a possible stoke hole to the west. 
Subsequent layers of scorching and ‘ashy’ deposits suggest the oven was cleaned out and 
reused over a period of time. A very limited finds assemblage comprising only a few sherds of 
pottery suggests a broadly thirteenth century date. The second oven (F.1590), which was 
situated above an earlier pit (E1586), comprised a sub-square deposit of fired clay, possibly 
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an oven floor, overlying a sequence of ‘ashy’ deposits. Given a lack of evidence to suggest 
otherwise, it must be assumed that both represent relatively simple domestic ovens, probably 
bread ovens. Both features — along with a number of the ‘tanks’ — truncated the southern 
boundary ditch of Enclosure B and suggest that Enclosure C may have marked the site 
boundary during the peak of medieval activity. The fact that both ovens were dug into earlier 
features is in itself interesting and may well represent deliberate utilisation of existing hollows 
or targeting of softer ground. 

Finally, a fine flint-lined well (Fig. 211) was located to the east of Structure 4. The well 
(F.1491) was circular in plan and had an internal diameter of 1.06m and an overall diameter 
of 1.48m. The well lining was constructed largely of unworked flint nodules, which occur 
naturally within the underlying clay subsoil, bonded with a sandy mortar. The well-shaft 
interior was also evidently once rendered with the same sandy mortar, although only traces of 
it remained. The uppermost deposits infilling the well were hand excavated to a maximum 
safe depth of 1.2m and yielded largely sixteenth- to eighteenth-century pottery, suggesting that 
the well was not completely backfilled until well into the post-medieval period. Having 
established that the well would be preserved in situ, no further excavation took place, 
although using a hand auger it was possible to determine that the well was at least 3.9m deep. 
Despite the relatively late pottery from the upper fills, given the lack of post-medieval 
occupation evident at the Days Road site, the feature is interpreted as contemporary with the 
medieval occupation. 


Fourteenth-century abandonment 

A decline in pottery use suggests that the site was abandoned at some point in the fourteenth 
century. It is proposed that this abandonment coincided with the excavation of a number of 
relatively large quarries within Enclosure C, followed by the ‘flattening’ of the site and 
demolition of the structures. 

Five large pits, interpreted as quarry pits, were recorded, the largest of which (F.1263) 
measured 27m in length by 10.5m wide by 1.98m deep. The remaining four quarry pits 
ranged in size from 7.5m to 12.5m in diameter and from 1.25m to 2.04m deep. The size of 
quarry F.1263, in particular, indicates relatively large-scale extraction was taking place, with 
presumably the export of material to a construction site nearby. The mix of silty clay and 
chalky subsoil with frequent chalk and flint nodules, which was extracted from the quarries, 
evidently had a number of potential uses. The silty clay may well have been used to produce 
daub/cob, for example, whilst utilisation of the chalk and flint nodules as a building material 
is clearly demonstrated in the construction of the cobbled surfaces and the well-lining 
recorded at the site. 

Pottery assemblages recovered from the quarry pits date broadly to the thirteenth century, 
although obviously by their very nature the quarries are likely to have contained a mixed 
assemblage of both residual material and material incorporated into the upper quarry fills at 
a much later date. The presence of sixteenth-century pottery in the upper fills of E1263, for 
example, indicates that this feature remained, to some extent ‘open’, into at least the sixteenth 
century. Other finds from the quarry pits included animal bone, metalwork (largely iron 
nails), large quantities of burnt clay/daub, and Roman, medieval and post-medieval brick and 
tile. 

It seems highly likely that most if not all of the quarry pits — which truncated large areas 
within the southern part of Enclosure C — were excavated following the likely abandonment 
of the settlement, or at least the relocation of the ‘domestic area’. Indeed, following the 
excavation of the quarry pits, it would appear that the site was ‘flattened’, with structures 
demolished and any ‘open’ features infilled; only well E1491 appears to have remained extant. 
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The presence of large amounts of burnt clay/daub and ceramic building material in quarry pit 
F.1617, as well as in other features such as F.1563, to the east/south-east of Structure 4, seems 
to reflect this process, and much of the residual building material in these features may derive 
from the building itself. 


Later medieval and post-medieval activity 

As has been noted above, following the abandonment of the medieval settlement, Enclosure C 
continued to function as a boundary and was integrated into the post-medieval field layout. 
The general paucity of later medieval and post-medieval finds indicates that the site did not see 
significant activity during this period and was almost certainly turned over to agriculture; the 
limited assemblage of post-medieval pottery and ceramic building material probably arrived at 
the site through manuring. However, evidence suggests that the well (F.1491) potentially did 
continue to be used, and was certainly a visible feature until at least the sixteenth century. 
Firstly, the presence of sixteenth-eighteenth century pottery within the upper fills of the well 
indicates that it was not completely backfilled before this period. Secondly, Hall (below) 
suggests that the distribution of a number of the more significant later medieval and early post- 
medieval metal finds recovered from the site potentially reveals the route of a pathway from 
Days Road to the well, along which artefacts could have been discarded or lost. 


THE FINDS 


Medieval and later pottery (Sue Anderson) 

A total of 2559 sherds of pottery weighing 23,920g were collected from 253 contexts in 173 
features. Table 1 shows the quantities of pottery by period. Full details of fabrics and their 
quantities are available in the archive report. 


Period Date (century) No. Wt (g) 
Late Saxon c.10th-11th 70 328 
Early medieval c.11th-13th 690 4803 
Medieval c.12th-14th 1723 18132 
Late medieval c.15th 24 197 
Post-medieval c.16th-18th 28 367 
Modern c.19th+ 22 86 
Unidentified 2 7 
Total 2559 23920 


TABLE 1 — Medieval and later pottery quantification by period. 


Late Saxon 

A small quantity of Thetford-type ware, and the related ‘early medieval’ sandwich ware, was 
recovered. The majority of sherds were residual in medieval and later features and most 
showed some signs of abrasion. Only four rims were present, representing small, medium and 
large jar forms with late rim types.’ The rims were all typical of the ware, and a few body 
sherds showed signs of the ‘girth grooving’ commonly seen on Ipswich Thetford Ware. 
However, most sherds were in relatively soft, fine fabrics with moderate or common mica 
inclusions. The same fabric was in use in the Roman period and, given the similarity of 
greyware forms in use during the two periods, it is possible that some of the sherds recorded 
as Thetford-type ware have been wrongly assigned. 
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FIG. 212 — Medieval pottery. 


Much of the Late Saxon pottery was recovered from features in the northern half of the site, 
and finds were scattered across a wide area. A few concentrations were seen in the central 
area, particularly in the metalled surface F.1340, and the ditch of Enclosure B. 


Early medieval 

Early medieval wares are handmade wares which first appeared in the eleventh century and 
continued to be made into the thirteenth century in rural parts of East Anglia. Sometimes pots 
were finished on a turntable, and many have wheelmade rims luted onto handmade bodies. 
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These handmade wares were transitional between the Late Saxon and medieval wheelmade 
traditions, and their use overlapped with both period groups. 

Several coarsewares were identifiable, although most contained a similar range of 
inclusions. The group is dominated by handmade sandy early medieval wares of both Suffolk 
and Essex types. Only a small proportion were shelly wares. 

Of the early medieval coarsewares, nineteen rims were identifiable as jars (e.g. Fig. 212: 1). 
There was also a jar in Pingsdorf Ware. No other forms were identified. Rim forms were 
varied, although thickened everted types were by far the most frequent. Decoration was 
infrequent: eight rims were thumbed, and there was one example each of applied thumbed 
strips, finger-tip impressions, and shell-dusting. 

Most of the pottery in this group was recovered from medieval features. The largest single 
groups of sherds were from Enclosure B’s ditch (82 sherds) and pit F.1334 (73 sherds). In both 
these groups, early medieval wares were found in association with wheelmade high medieval 
vessels, suggesting that the features were in use during the overlap period (twelfth—-thirteenth 
centuries). Early medieval wares were distributed across much of the northern half of the site, 
and there was a small concentration in the south-east corner of the twelfth-fourteenth-century 
enclosure. 


Medieval wares 

Medieval coarsewares are wheelmade wares of twelfth-fourteenth-century date. Most in this 
group were well fired and fully reduced to pale to dark greys, although some were oxidised. 
This large group was dominated by coarsewares, the majority of which were unprovenanced. 
No attempt was made to distinguish between the coarsewares of unknown origin (MCW), but 
it was possible to identify some wares which were probably made to the east of Ipswich 
(Hollesley), in Ipswich itself, and at Colchester. Some coarsewares were similar to Colchester 
wares but finer, and these may be from other Essex production sites such as Mile End and 
Great Horkesley.'? Some Hedingham coarseware is likely to be present amongst the finer 
greywares and some of the micaceous fabrics, but micaceous wares were also produced 
elsewhere in Suffolk. Fabrics which are comparable with some identified in Stowmarket and 
at Preston St Mary were also present, but rare, in this assemblage. Studies of other rural sites 
in the region have shown that most pottery was sourced from production sites within a 40 km 
radius, and this site appears to follow the pattern." 

There were 134 rims in the medieval coarseware group, representing jars, bowls, jugs and 
handled jars. The rim forms indicated that the assemblage continued into the fourteenth 
century, although the majority of dateable types belonged to the later twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Rims of both Essex and Suffolk types were present, the former being relatively 
closely dateable due to work at Rivenhall. The majority of vessels were jars (Fig. 212: 2-9), a 
total of 96. The Essex H1 form was by far the most common amongst the jars in this group 
and has been dated to the mid-late thirteenth-century, suggesting that activity on the site 
reached a peak in the thirteenth century.’ A few rims may be of slightly later date, but only 
four of the developed Essex rim forms (H3, ES) were present in this assemblage. The seventeen 
bowl rim forms (e.g. Fig. 212: 10) in this group were similar to those of the jars, although 
thickened or beaded everted forms were the most common. Two handled jars with flaring or 
everted rims were found (e.g. Fig. 212: 11), and thirteen jugs were present. Most had plain or 
beaded rims (Fig. 212: 12-14), although two examples were collared. 

No differences in rim types between the fabrics were observed, although there was a slight 
difference in vessel forms. Jars and bowls were most likely to be in MCW (not surprising given 
that this was the dominant coarseware fabric), but jugs were almost as frequent in Hollesley 
ware as in MCW. Unusually, there were few Hollesley ware bowls in this group, despite their 
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frequency elsewhere in the county. 

Thirty-one vessels in this group had some form of decoration, including thumbing of the 
rim, applied thumbed strips, finger-tip impressions, combed horizontal lines, and combed or 
incised wavy lines. One vessel had a slight cordon, one was shell-dusted, and two handles were 
slashed. 

Glazed wares formed c. 9% of the total medieval sherds. This is a typical proportion for a 
rural site. For example, a contemporary group from Cedar’s Park, Stowmarket, also produced 
9%.'> Most glazed wares in this group were comparable with those made further up the coast 
at Hollesley, although it is possible that an as-yet-unknown, more local, kiln was in operation. 
Ipswich glazed ware occurred less commonly, and there were some glazed vessels amongst the 
Colchester Ware, with other Essex production sites at Hedingham and Mill Green 
contributing most of the remainder. A few glazed wares came from Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire. Whilst the majority of vessels in this category were probably jugs (e.g. Fig. 212: 
15), only ten rims were present, and two jug handles were also found. Of the rims, nine were 
from jugs with collared, inturned, triangular beaded, upright flat-topped or upright thickened 
rims. There was also an Ipswich glazed ware skillet with a flaring rim. Decoration other than 
glaze included white or brown slip lines, self-coloured strips, applied pellets, an applied pad 
with a lattice stamp, a stamped rosette, and all-over white slip. The most complex designs 
were seen on Hedingham Ware jugs, but all decorative types were typical of their fabrics. 

Only one imported ware of this period was identified, a possible Flemish jug (Fig. 212: 16). 
This was in a gritty fabric with blue-grey surfaces similar to Paffrath Ware, but an overfired 
version of the local gritty fabric could appear similar. 

Like the early medieval wares, most of the medieval pottery came from features dated to the 
twelfth-fourteenth century, with some intrusive material in earlier phases and small quantities 
of residual sherds in post-medieval features. The largest single group of medieval pottery (286 
sherds) was from pit £1334. A large group (137 sherds) was also recovered from the metalled 
surface E1340. Most of the pottery came from the area defined by the medieval enclosures 
and, like the early medieval wares, there was a slight concentration in the south-east corner. 


Late and post-medieval 
With the exception of a single body sherd of yellow-glazed Border Ware from Surrey, all 
pottery in this group comprised local and regional redwares. There was clearly a decline in 
pottery use on this site from the fourteenth century onwards, and whilst some of the late 
medieval wares could be contemporary with the very latest occupation on the site, it is likely 
that much of this group arrived at the site during manuring activity. The identifiable vessels 
included a jug, two handled jars, two bowls, a jar and a mug. A handle or tripod leg was 
probably from a skillet. Closely dateable forms are all of sixteenth/seventeenth century date. 
Most of the pottery in this group was recovered from medieval and post-medieval features, 
particularly from the upper layers of the quarry pits. A relatively large group was recovered 
from well F.1491, suggesting that it was still open until around the sixteenth century. 


Pottery associated with the structures 

Most of the pottery associated with Structure 4 and surrounding features is likely to have been 
in use in the thirteenth century, although there was some earlier and later material amongst 
the 259 sherds recovered from this group of features. The range of contemporary wares 
included Hollesley, Colchester and medieval Ipswich wares, as well as unprovenanced 
coarsewares. Identifiable forms were two jugs, 18 jars and a bowl, and at least nine jar rims 
were Essex type H1. Almost half this group was recovered from the pit E1402. A large 
quantity of pottery was also recovered from F.1334, the large pit to the east of Structure 4. It 
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was cut by pit E1569, which in itself produced 92 sherds. The latter were dated to the mid to 
late thirteenth century, whilst some of those from the earlier pit could be dated to the 
thirteenth/fourteenth century. F.1334 may have been used for the disposal of rubbish towards 
the end of use of the structure, but was later recut by E1569 with redeposition of some sherds. 

Structure 5 produced only four sherds of EMW (early medieval ware) from one post-hole, 
and five sherds of early and high medieval wares from a hollow within the structure. Structure 
6 and related features produced 96 sherds, most of which were recovered from the metalled 
surface F.1340. Whilst sherds from the structural features and a potentially associated pit may 
indicate that the building was in use in the thirteenth century, there are later sherds from a 
possible post-hole and surface F.1340, suggesting that it may have continued into the 
fourteenth century. 

A total of 41 sherds were collected from the Structure 7 group. Structure 7 itself and a nearby 
pit both included sherds of thirteenth century date. One small sherd of MCW was collected 
from a post-hole in Structure 8 and is not closely dateable. Structure 9 produced 41 sherds. 
Fifteen were from components of the structure and twenty were from a nearby pit. Again, this 
group included pottery which suggests use during the thirteenth century and into the fourteenth. 

Also of note is F1616, as a seal matrix was found in it. The pottery included a bowl with 
a thickened everted rim of Hollesley style, and the possible Flemish jug rim. Three sherds were 
from a burnt glazed vessel, with a rounded body and a spout, of uncertain provenance. 

The small assemblage of Late Saxon material recovered was largely residual in medieval 
contexts, whilst small quantities of late medieval and post-medieval pottery probably postdate 
any occupation on the site and are likely to be related to manuring of open fields. The 
distribution of this material in the western half of the site may suggest that manure was 
stockpiled close to the road for later dispersal. The bulk of the assemblage is of early and high 
medieval date and was found in features assigned to the twelfth-fourteenth century. 

Most of the assemblage was recovered from pits and linear features, with smaller quantities 
being derived from post-holes and other negative features. A large group was recovered from 
the metalled surface F.1340 from various test-pits. Several vessels occurred in more than one 
test pit, suggesting that the spread of pottery across this surface was contemporary and the 
material may have been deliberately scattered as hardcore. Three of the largest single groups 
of pottery were recovered from large pits E1334 (to the east of Structure 4), F.1586 and 
F.1683 (at the south-east corner of the enclosure ditch). 

It seems likely that there was occupation on the site from the twelfth century onwards and 
that it continued into the fourteenth century, although the small quantities of late medieval 
pottery suggest that it had declined by the late fourteenth century, if not before. A high 
proportion of this assemblage comprised pottery of later eleventh to thirteenth century date. 
Although the handmade ‘early medieval’ and wheelmade ‘medieval’ fabrics have been separated 
for the purposes of classification, it is likely that they were broadly contemporary and simply 
represent the output of different potters or production sites. The fabrics are very similar in both 
types, being distinguished largely on the basis of coarseness of the sandy inclusions and evidence 
of hand-building, and it is likely that they were made at potteries located on similar geological 
deposits. A few shelly wares were present, but these were less common than the sandy types. 
This is in contrast with sites to the north-west of Ipswich, such as Great Blakenham and 
Thurleston School, where shelly wares dominated the early medieval assemblage." 

This assemblage is most comparable with a group from Aldham Mill Hill, Hadleigh, c. 6 miles 
to the north-west.'* Few shelly wares were present, and in this respect both Capel and Hadleigh 
follow a trend which continues into north-east Essex. For example, the quantities from 
Colchester urban sites are relatively small, and a site at Ardleigh produced only sandy EMW.'* 
Despite the similarity, sources of pottery appear to have been different in the two settlements. A 
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very high proportion of the medieval coarseware at Hadleigh contained abundant mica, for 
example, which is not the case in the present assemblage; only twenty sherds of this type were 
recorded here. Hollesley ware was also slightly more common at Capel than in Hadleigh, and 
there was no medieval Ipswich Ware at the latter, suggesting either that the Hadleigh site was 
using more local suppliers or that it may have declined before the east Suffolk kilns were fully 
operational. The much higher proportion of glazed wares at Capel is additional evidence for its 
continuation further into the fourteenth century than was the case at Hadleigh. 

As has been noted in relation to several sites in the south of the county, many of the medieval 
vessel forms are similar to those found in Essex. Whilst some of the pottery in this assemblage 
was certainly made in the Hedingham and Colchester areas, and probably at other unknown 
Essex production sites, there are also Suffolk wares from the known production sites in Ipswich 
and Hollesley and probably more locally. It is likely that Essex-type vessels were also being 
produced in the south of Suffolk, but as yet no production sites have been identified. 


Ceramic Building Material (Sue Anderson) 

A total of 601 fragments of Ceramic Building Material (CBM) weighing 24,970g were recovered 
from medieval and post-medieval features. A high proportion of the assemblage was abraded 
and many fragments had lost their surfaces. This, together with the overall uniformity of fabrics 
in use in this area from the Roman period onwards, has meant that some identifications are 
uncertain and 13 fragments (114g) were unidentified. Most pieces contained inclusions which 
occur commonly in local Roman and later ceramics, notably small ferrous particles, mica, small 
flint fragments and quartz pebbles, chalk, occasional burnt-out organic materials, grog and clay 
pellets, and fabrics were defined by these and the coarseness of the sand matrix. Detailed fabric 
descriptions and quantities are available in the archive report. 

The majority of stratified CBM was collected from medieval ditches pits quarry pits and 
metalled surfaces. Apart from the fragments found in surface F.1340 (Structure 6?), none of it 
formed part of structural features. Post-medieval features contained a few pieces of medieval 
tile and brick, but the majority of CBM from this group was of post-medieval date and most 
of it was recovered from the large enclosure ditch. 

A relatively large assemblage of Roman tile (161 fragments, 10168g) was recovered from 
medieval features, but much of it was abraded and probably redeposited. Most was 
unidentifiable to specific form, although tegulae, imbrices and box flue tiles were identified. 
The variety of fabrics present suggests that it was probably scavenged from several structures 
(or a multi-phase single structure) and imported to the site at a later period for reuse. 

The remainder of the assemblage largely comprised tile of both medieval and later date (346 
fragments (9209g)). Like the Roman material, the variety of fabrics indicates that the assemblage 
probably came from several sources and may represent more than one structure, or more than 
one phase of construction. Again, it seems unlikely that any of the medieval structures on the 
site would have had tiled roofs. Reuse of material, reflected by the presence of mortar on breaks 
and other surfaces, was common practice during the medieval and post-medieval periods, but on 
this site the main use of the material seems to have been as hardcore, whether intentionally or 
unintentionally used, deposited as part of the backfill in negative features. 


Metalwork (Andrew Hall) 

A total of 243 metal artefacts were recovered during metal detector survey and hand 
excavation of cut features. The non-ferrous assemblage comprised 16 copper alloy objects, 
eight lead/lead alloy objects and one silver shilling of late seventeenth-eighteenth century date. 
A further 218 pieces of ironwork — largely nails, studs and tacks — were also recovered. 
Significant metalwork finds are shown in Fig. 213 and detailed below: 
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1. A circular frame with a single pierced suspension lug at right angles to the frame. The frame is 
also pierced just below the lug. Traces of gilding remain on the upper surface of the frame which 
has a convex profile and is flat on the reverse. A close parallel was found during the Grand 
Arcade excavations in Cambridge, and a further example is published from Winchester.'? With 
the latter example, the author suggests this is a harness pendant. 14th century. (Surface find) 

2. A copper alloy annular buckle 42mm in diameter, complete with pin. The frame is plain and of 
oval cross section with no constriction or setting for the pin. The latter has a ridged grip. Late 
Medieval. (E1294) 

3. A diamond shaped copper alloy rove or crude escutcheon plate measuring 28mm in length by 15mm 
in width with a single centrally positioned hole of 4mm diameter. 15th—-16th century. (E1294) 

4. A conical headed stud of 13mm diameter with a sharply tapering triangular section shank. 
Similar examples are recorded from Norwich where Margerson suggests they were attached to 
items of furniture.’* 15th-17th century. (F.1337) 

5. An incomplete rectangular buckle plate formed from a folded strip of sheet copper alloy. Pierced 
with four holes for attachment to a leather strap. There is also a slot for the pin at the folded end 
of the plate. Undecorated and measuring 24mm in length by 18mm in width. Weight 2g. 
Comparable with published examples from London.” 14th or 15th century. (E1337) 

6. A fine copper alloy rectangular mount possibly from a book or casket measuring 40mm x 12mm. 
The mount has traces of gilding surviving on the upper surface which is also decorated with fine 
engraved scrollwork bordered with small punched dots. 15th or 16th century. (E1334) 

7. A copper alloy composite circular strap-end with a forked spacer, measuring 40 x 29mm. This 
example has an acorn-shaped knop or terminal and its back plate intact. The main body of the 
strap-end is plain and undecorated. This example has several close parallels from London.” 
14th-15th century. (FE. 1340) 

8. A cast, dome-shaped mount or fitting measuring 26mm in diameter, undecorated. Traces of a 
shank are visible within the concave reverse. Late medieval to post-medieval. (E1341) 

9. (by Steven Ashley and Andrew Rogerson) A cast lead seal matrix, flat, palm-like arrangement of 
seven curling tendrils within concentric mouldings in relief on reverse with unpierced lug towards 
upper edge. Circular, 32mm. Cinquefoil, each foil like an ear of wheat. * S’7 ALBRED’ REUT’ ROB’ 
D’ BRAhA (Seal of Albreda (OFr.Albree) widow of Robert de Braham. The A and L are ligatured 
and there is a horizontal contraction mark above the final A in BRAhA). 12th—13th century. (E1616) 


By far the most important artefact is the twelfth- or thirteenth-century lead seal matrix 
belonging to Albreda, widow of Robert de Braham (see Fig. 213), which has provided a 
tantalising link to an individual probably living in Capel St Mary during the medieval period. 
Within the copper alloy category there is a core group of later medieval (c. 
fourteenth-sixteenth century) artefacts of some quality, including a composite strap-end, a 
book clasp and a harness pendant (a selection of these is illustrated and described in Fig. 213). 
A plot of these more significant later medieval finds demonstrated a tentative linear 
distribution of material in a narrow band oriented east-west. This may well reflect the former 
orientation of a route way or path, along which objects were discarded or lost. Although 
speculative, it could be argued that this pattern and distribution witnesses the approach to 
well F.1491 from Days Road. 

It is interesting to note that, with the exception of the seal matrix, none of the more 
significant metal artefacts date to the site’s twelfth-fourteenth century occupation, and that 
no medieval coinage and very few dress accessories were recovered. 


Worked stone (Simon Timberlake) 

A small collection of worked stone (2kg) was recovered from medieval and later contexts. The 
assemblage is comprised entirely of fragments of quernstone made of imported Niedermendig 
lava (from the basalt quern-quarries near Mayen in the Eifel region of Germany).”' Stones 
turned by water power would generally be in excess of 0.61m diameter; all of the fragments 
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FIG. 213 — Significant metal finds. 


recovered from Days Road appear to be smaller than this, suggesting that they were hand- 
mills. Watts suggests that the levy imposed upon the use of hand-mills following the 
introduction of manorial watermills may have led to the increased destruction or discard of 
old querns within the domestic context,” although archaeologically we see little difference 
either in the rate or type of deposition of broken lava querns from the Roman, through the 
Anglo-Saxon, to medieval periods. At Days Road the discarding of worn lava quern into 
medieval features such as pits, old quarries, and into post-holes (where these flat-sided stones 
may have been used as post packing) is not unexpected, but it is perhaps unusual to find so 
much evidence for the continued use of lava querns over sandstone pot querns, a type more 
commonly used in a rural setting. 


Daub and burnt clay (Simon Timberlake) 

A relatively large assemblage of burnt clay and daub weighing 6.8kg was recovered from 
medieval and post-medieval contexts. In addition, a series of bulk samples were taken from 
large ‘dumps’ of fired clay/daub within numerous pits and quarry pits for examination. The 
majority of the material (c. 75%) comprised clay with a dominant inclusion of crushed chalk, 
with lesser amounts of flint and organic material such as straw. The material appears to 
represent a mixture of clay, earth, water and a little straw to produce a typical coarse cob 
plaster. That this material could have been produced largely through digging and puddling of 
the naturally-occurring underlying chalky boulder clay is a possibility. The second major 
fabric type (c. 21% of the assemblage) comprised fine silty daubs which may have been used 
as a final coat to finish off the exteriors of structures. 
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Fragments of cob, including flat wall (or possibly floor) surfaces were recovered from a 
variety of medieval contexts, but largely ditches and pits/quarry pits to the south and south- 
east of Structure 4. Thicknesses of coarse daub/cob wall-facing up to 60mm deep have been 
noted, though typically the detached pieces of surface walling are much thinner than this. The 
occurrence of layers of daub dumped within quarry pits and rubbish pits seems to suggest 
demolition and levelling, and with it perhaps the burning of old timber, wattle and daub. 
Finally, a sample (1.28kg) of crumbly lightly burnt clay (rather than fired clay) was recovered 
from oven F.1583; that the material is not highly fired suggests this was a bread oven rather 
than any higher-temperature structure or kiln. 


ECONOMIC AND ENVIRONMENTAL EVIDENCE 


Faunal remains (Vida Rajkovaéa) 

The medieval faunal assemblage comprised 408 bone specimens, 106 of which were 
identifiable to species; the majority came from pits and metalled surface E1340. Despite the 
overall quite poor state of preservation, with c. 85% of the assemblage showing signs of 
weathering and/ or erosion, the range of species identified is fairly varied. 

Ovicaprids were the prevalent species, with a selective suite of ovicaprid bones being 
positively identified as sheep. This was closely followed by cattle and pig, with other 
domesticates such as horse, dog, cat and domestic goose being under-represented (Table 2). 
Small quantities of wild faunal resources, as evidenced by remains of red deer, roe deer, hare, 
pheasant and coot, indicate that the community was engaging in hunting, but do not reveal a 
great deal concerning the role of these species in the population’s dietary practices. The 
unidentified mammal fragment count is dominated by sheep-sized domesticates, mirroring the 
prevalence of sheep within the identified species. A number of bird and fish bones were highly 
fragmented and impossible to assign to species. 

Skeletal element distribution analysis shows that all parts of beef carcass are present, yet 
both sheep and pig show an over-representation of skull, mandibular and teeth elements. This 
slight paucity of elements representing meat-joints is commonly interpreted as the result of the 
export of the joints of high meat value. Butchery was observed on c. 8% of the assemblage, 
mainly on cattle and cattle-sized fragments. The actions include all aspects of food preparation 
and consumption, from gross dismemberment and meat removal through to axial splitting for 
marrow removal. 

A cattle metacarpus (E1340) was recorded, with lesions on the joint surfaces of proximal 
metacarpals which probably resulted from the herniation of small portions of the joint 
cartilage through the articular surface of the bone. This condition is known as osteochondritis 
dissecans and it is thought that these result from sudden physical stress or trauma to the 
joint. Another interesting point represents a case of supernumerary teeth (heterotopic 
polyodontia) or presence of an extra tooth, observed on a pig maxilla recovered from pit 
E1334. The interpretation of this condition remains unclear; however the explanation behind 
this condition might lie in dichotomy of tooth germs as a cause of duplicated teeth.” 

The Capel St Mary fauna is evidently livestock-dominated, with a few occurrences of wild 
species. The presence of domestic goose on site, as well as other domestic species such as dog 
and cat, corroborates the idea that this represents a typical domestic assemblage. Despite the 
prevalent ovicaprid cohort (within both the NISP and MNI counts), cattle were likely to have 
been the main providers of meat and other secondary products such as milk and traction. 

The increased importance of sheep as the medieval period progressed — a general trend 
recorded countrywide in both historical and archaeological sources — is reflected in the 
assemblage, and is likely to have been connected to the expansion of land devolved to pasture. 
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Taxon NISP %NISP MNI 
Cattle 27 25.50 2 
Ovicaprid 34 32.00 5 
Sheep 4 3.77 1 
Horse 4 3.77 1 
Pig 26 24.51 3 
Dog 2, 1.90 1 
Cat 1 0.95 1 
Domestic goose 1 0.95 1 
Red deer 1 0.95 1 
Roe deer 2 1.90 1 
Pheasant 2 1.90 1 
Coot 1 0.95 1 
Hare 1 0.95 1 
Sub-total to species 106 100 
Cattle-sized 114 
Sheep-sized 140 
Rodent-sized 3 
Mammal n.f.i. 27 
Bird n.f.i. 16 
Fish n.f.i. 2 
Total 408 


TABLE 2 — Number of identified specimens (NISP) and minimum number of individuals (MNI) 
for all species from medieval contexts. The abbreviation n.f.i. denotes that the specimen 
could not be further identified. 


Cattle do not show the same preponderance during this period. This could either be a 
consequence of the work oxen being replaced by horses, or the Anglo-Saxon trend of 
favouring sheep over cattle continued into the medieval period. It has been suggested that 
during the medieval period sheep tended to be more dominant in rural areas, and cattle in 
towns,” yet regional variations should be taken into consideration. 

Finally, while studies of food procurement, consumption and deposition in medieval Britain 
have so far offered important evidence for site specialisation, inter-society interaction and 
trade,** as at many other rural medieval sites the assemblage is quantitatively insufficient to 
suggest economic specialisation of any kind. 


Environmental remains (Anne de Vareilles) 

Samples from eight twelfth-fourteenth-century features — two ditches, five pits and one of 
Structure 4’s post-holes — were processed, three of which were very rich in cereal grains and 
associated wild plant seeds. Full tabulated results of the environmental processing are included 
in the site archive report.”’ Free-threshing wheat (Triticum aestivum sl.) is the dominant cereal 
in the assemblages. Other types, including hulled barley, rye (Secale cereale) and oat (Avena 
sp.), may have grown with the wheat as unintentional but encouraged contaminants, or 
separate crops processed in the same area. The near absence of cereal chaff is unsurprising, 
since free-threshing cereals are very easily displaced from their chaff during threshing. The 
separation of chaff from seeds was probably done through a coarse sieve that would retain all 
straw and chaff, leaving loose grain and seeds to pass through. The latter crop product was 
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found in all features except ditch E1291. Although many arable weed seeds were also 
identified, cereal grains occurred more frequently, showing that these were partially clean crop 
products. Ditch F.1291 was the only feature to contain almost entirely crop waste: many 
‘weed’ seeds with a few lost grains. Six grains of spelt and/or emmer (Triticum 
spelta/dicoccum) were found in pit £1569. Although the importance of spelt decreases from 
the Roman period onwards, it is not uncommon to find the occasional grain mixed within 
other wheat crops during the medieval period. Of the non-cereals, lentil (Lens culinaris), 
hazelnut (Corylus avellana) and a pea (Pisum sativum) attest to a varied diet. 

In terms of the local environment, arable weeds point to two different locations of 
cultivation. Stinking chamomile, scentless mayweed (Tripleurospermum inodorum) and red 
bartsia (Odontites verna) are weeds of damp, clay soils, whereas most of the other seeds, 
including the 176 seeds of vetches or wild peas (Vicia/Lathyrus), some sheep’s sorrel (Rumex 
acetosella) and wild radish (Raphanus raphanistrum) indicate light, sandy loams* and 
evidently derive from cultivated areas some distance from the heavier clay soils at Days Roads. 
Likewise, free-threshing wheat type rivet wheat (Triticum turgidum) ‘was extensively grown 
in England between the C12th and C14th [and] was still being recommended for clay soils of 
low fertility until the 1950s’.”” Conversely, barley and rye grow well on sandy soils. 


THE DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 
by Edward Martin (with acknowledgement to the research by Anthony Breen) 


The excavation site falls within two fields shown on the 1838 tithe map of Capel St Mary (Fig. 
214).*° These are listed in the accompanying tithe apportionment as no. 155 Catesbray, arable, 
1 acre 1 rood 35 perches; and no. 161 Barn Pightle, arable, 2 acres 0 roods 17 perches. 

Field 161 belonged to a small farm of 8 acres that was owned and occupied by Rachel Day. 
This farm gave its name to Day’s Road — the house and yard, formerly Day’s Farm and now 
Yew Tree Cottage, lying beside that road. Field 155 belonged to the Revd Joseph Tweed, 
rector of Capel St Mary, as part of an 8-acre addition to the rectorial glebe land, owned and 
occupied by the rector himself. Both fields abutted to the west on Day’s Road, and on the east 
on another of Rachel Day’s arable fields (no. 156) called ‘Upper Field’. ‘Barn Pightle’ (161) 
took its name from Rachel’s barn that lay adjacent to its south-west corner — a pightle being 
a name for a small field (from Latin pictellum ‘a small piece’) often adjacent to a farmstead. 
It adjoined southward on her farmyard (164) and three other small fields belonging to her 
(162: Orchard Pightle, pasture, 2a Or 19p; 163: Orchard Piece, pasture, Oa 2r 9p; 160: 
Garden, 0a Or 22p). The shape of ‘Catesbray’ (155) corresponds closely to that of the 
excavated Enclosure C (Fig. 214). This field abutted northwards on a larger arable field (154: 
3a 2r 7p) with the almost identical name of ‘Catisbray’. The latter belonged to Sir Joshua 
Rowley of Tendring Hall in Stoke-by-Nayland and was occupied by his tenant John Aylward 
as an isolated outlier to his holding centred on Vine Farm in Capel St Mary. This field was 
bounded on the west and north-west by roads, and on the north-east by a large arable field 
(139: Great Ash-tree Field, 19a 2r 1p) belonging to George Thomas esq. of Kesgrave and 
tenanted by John Brook of Jermyns Farm in Capel St Mary. By the time of the 1886 Ordnance 
Survey map, Barn Pightle (161), Catesbray (155) and Upper Field (156) had been 
amalgamated into one large 7.3-acre field. 

Rachel Day can be identified as Rachel Laws Day, who was born in 1776 in the nearby 
parish of Washbrook, the daughter of Abraham Day, a farmer of Washbrook, and Susan 
Laws, the sister of Roger Laws, an Ipswich merchant. In 1796 she married a probable 
kinsman, John Day, farmer of Washbrook. Either she or her husband must have been related 
to the ‘Mrs Day’ who is marked as the owner of a field in the position of Catesbray on an 
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accompanying apportionment, showing the area of the excavation (SROI FDAS7/A1/la & b; 
copyright permission given by the Diocese of St Edmundsbury and Ipswich). 


undated map, c. 1800, by Isaac Johnson of George Thomas’s land in Capel St Mary (mainly 
Jermyns Farm).*' A book of maps of the estate of Sir Joshua Rowley contains a map, dated 
1789, of what is now Vine Farm in Capel.” This was then in the occupation of a Mrs Sexton 
and included a field called ‘Kate’s Bray’ which is the Catisbray of the tithe apportionment 
(154) -— about which see more below. This is shown as adjoining southward on lands 
belonging to ‘Mr King’ and ‘Mr Day’s Land’. The Johnson map also marks the ‘Heirs of Late 
Wm Day’ as the owners of land to the north-west of Catesbray that formed a part (field 152) 
of Brook Farm in 1838; this presumably refers to the William Day who was assessed at £2 4s 
in Capel in the Land Tax of 1798. 

The Isaac Johnson map also has the names ‘Geedehild Byles’ approximately in the position 
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of Upper Field (156). This can be understood as referring to Jeremiah Byles, merchant of 
Ipswich, who mentions his clerk William Goodchild in a codicil to his will dated 1790. Byles’s 
will reveals that he owned several farms in Capel, which he names as ‘Hill farm othewise 
Warts’ (probably Springhill Farm, formerly Watts Farm), ‘Chapmans’ (now called Chaplain’s 
Farm), ‘Scots’ (an isolated barn named as ‘Scotts Barn’ on the Ordnance Survey ‘old’ edition 
map of 1838), ‘Pages’, and Grovehall farm (now Capelgrove) — the last being also being 
‘reputed’ a manor.* 

Rachel Day’s farm (in particular her fields 160-64) bordered south-eastwards on the glebe 
lands of the rectory of Capel St Mary and, as a result, this land is mentioned as an abutment 
in the glebe terriers (the written surveys of the glebe land). As shown on the 1838 tithe map, 
the glebe land consisted of the parsonage, its farm buildings, and some small enclosures close 
to the road, plus two long narrow fields (159a and 159b) that stretched out north-eastwards 
but were separated by a similar long field (159) that also belonged to the rector, but was not 
glebe land (though listed as in the apportionment as ‘Part Glebe Field’); there were also three 
pieces in a separate location to the south near the White Horse Inn. The terriers identify parcel 
159a as ‘Long Field’ and parcel 159b as ‘Long Land’, and their arrangement strongly suggests 
that they originated as strips in a common field. The two earliest terriers are unfortunately 
undated but both probably date from around 1600. The one likely to be earliest is unsigned 
but mentions a Richard Welham, who is probably the Richard Wellam who was taxed in 
Capel in 1568 and whose will was proved in 1611. This will has two sections that refer to 
the land that bordered the north-west side of the glebe land:* 


(a) ‘One peice of land called the beane pictell [part of tithe map parcel 165] containeing by estimacion 
one acre more or lesse lyeing southwest uppon a common way leading from Capell Streete toward 
Jermins [i.e Day’s Road], & part of the northeast syde uppon the land of Henry Warey [163/164], 
every part els abbutting uppon the gleeb land [165/166].’ 

(b) ‘One other peice called the barne feild [166] containeing 2 acres & a half more or lesse lying 
Eastward partly uppon the gleebe land [167], partly uppon a certaine close belonging to Wenham hall 
[159], & lying westward uppon the lands of Henrye Warey [163/162], the south end abbutting uppon 
the gleeb land [165], the north end uppon Wenham hall land called Cimberlyes [157].’ 


The other early terrier is signed by John Chaplin, who was rector of Capel from 1598 to 
1623.*° The same two parcels are described in a slightly different way: 


(a) ‘Item the beane pictell [part of 165] containeing by estimacion one acre more or lesse haveing 
three syds, the East syde abbutteth uppon the parsonage yarde [other parts of 165], the west syde 
uppon a common way leading from Capell Streete towardes Jermynes, the north syde uppon a parcell 
of land called Waldingfeild [163/162] in parte, and in parte uppon a parcell of gleeb land called the 
barne feilde [166].’ 

(b) ‘The barne feild [166] containeing by estimacion twoe acres and a half more or lesse, lyeing by 
a certaine land called Waldingfeild [163/4] on the north syde, & on all other partes uppon certaine 
landes belonging to Wenham hall, & uppon the gleebe lands.’ 


Henry Warey, the possessor of land that must have been a part, at least, of Rachel Day’s farm, 
has not been identified, though he must belong to a family surnamed Warry or Warrie that is 
recorded around 1600 in the adjoining parishes of Great and Little Wenham. However, the 
land he held also seems to have been known by the name of ‘Waldingfeild’ (a name repeated in 
a terrier of 1623-31 and in those of 1633 and 1675) — this name is explored more below. 

Returning to the 1789 map ‘of a Farm in the Occupation of Mrs Sexton’ in the book of 
maps of the estate of Sir Joshua Rowley, this has a preamble which describes the field recorded 
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as ‘Catisbray’ (154) in the 1838 tithe apportionment: ‘3. Kate’s Bray, a small piece of Land 
situate about a furlong and half from the Plough Fields, and abutting upon a Lane leading 
from the aforesaid Road to Little Wenham.’ The text and the map indicate this was an 
outlying field to Vine Farm. The field is also mentioned in Sir Joshua’s marriage settlement of 
1777 as ‘Cates Bray three acres one rood and twenty perches’.*” This was part of a 62-acre 
holding occupied by Samuel Sexton that had only just been acquired by Sir Joshua’s trustee, 
John Sherwin, from the executors of Samuel Meddowes Esq. of Halstead in Essex (who died 
in 1775). The marriage settlement states that Cates Bray had been part of a 10-acre holding 
that had been acquired in 1720 by John Marven and Elizabeth his wife. They are probably 
the John Marven and Elizabeth Coker who were married in the adjoining parish of Little 
Wenham in 1707. 

The use of the name ‘Waldingfeild’ for the land abutting the glebe suggests that it once 
belonged to a family surnamed Waldingfeild, and there is evidence of a medieval family of that 
name in Capel St Mary. The earliest recorded is Sir William de Waldingfeld who granted, 
probably in the 1220s, his wood called ‘Dovelond’ and land in ‘Bromdune’ lying near his 
demesne (dominicum meum) in Capel to Dodnash Priory in the adjacent parish of Bentley.* 
He also had land at Purton in Stansfield, west Suffolk, and was unfortunately murdered in a 
field outside his gate there in 1230.” The family are later recorded as holding a twentieth of 
a knight’s fee in Stansfield.’ 

Jermyns Farm in Capel, whose lands bordered Catisbray field, takes its name from the 
Jermie family of Metfield in north Suffolk (their surname being also recorded as Germie or 
Germyn). In 1353-54 Sir William Germie is recorded as holding the manor of ‘Germie’ in 
Capel.*! At some time in the Middle Ages this manor became joined to a manor that had 
belonged in the late thirteenth century to Sir Fulk de Vaux of Vauxhall in Great Wenham, 
marshall of the royal household in 1294.” Sir Fulk was the kinsman of Sir John de Vaux (d. 
1287) of Shotesham in Norfolk, the overlord of Little Wenham. Great and Little Wenham 
adjoin the west side of Capel, and by 1618 the manors of Little Wenham, ‘Vaulxhall’ and 
‘Jermines’ were all in the possession of Sir John Brewse of Little Wenham Hall.’ Gervase, the 
brother of Sir Fulk de Vaux, is recorded as making a grant of land in Raydon (adjacent to 
Great Wenham) to Roisia (Rose) the daughter of Robert de Waldingfeld, who was his wife.“ 
Rose later married Roger de Reymes of Higham (which is adjacent to Raydon) and they were 
granted land in Great and Little Wenham by John de Waldingfeld of Capel in 1315.*° John 
was taxed 3s in Capel in 1327, suggesting that he held a substantial free holding but not as 
much as a manor.** He was one of four who paid 3s in Capel; for comparison, William fitz 
Ralph, who held the manor of Churchford Hall, paid 7s 6d in tax. 

The last recorded member of the family was William de Waldingfeld, who witnessed deeds 
relating to land in Capel in 1339 and 1348, and lands of his in Capel are mentioned in 1349.” 
He also witnessed deeds of Dodnash Priory in 1362 and 1381. His wife was Amflesia, the 
daughter of Thomas Baldewyne of Old Hall in East Bergholt (the parish adjoining Capel to 
the south) and through her he inherited lands in East Bergholt, Brantham and Stratford St 
Mary (three adjoining parishes) and in Layham and Great and Little Wenham.” 

By 1346 the Stansfield lands of the Waldingfeld family had passed into other hands, for the 
return for the Feudal Aid of that year recorded that Margaret de Gatisbury held a twentieth of 
a knight’s fee in Stansfield that Geoffrey de Waldyngfeld had formerly held there (in 1302-3) of 
Hugh de St Philbert.*? Margaret was probably the widow of Richard de Gatesbury of Gatesbury 
in Braughing, Hertfordshire, who died between 1323 and 1328. She is named as Richard’s 
widow in a settlement of the manor of Gatesbury by her son John in 1332.°' In 1320 Richard 
was granted free warren in all his demesne lands in Braughing, Gatesbury, Much Hadham and 
Little Hadham in Hertfordshire and Stansfield in Suffolk. He appears to have settled his manor 
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of ‘Preditone’ (Purton in Stansfield) on his younger son Adam in 1317-18 and Adam was taxed 
5s in Stansfield in 1327. The family ended, c. 1400, in coheiresses who married into the 
Elveden and Tewe families.* Their holding is, however, still commemorated by Gatesbury’s 
Farm in Stansfield, the associated manor being recorded as ‘Gatesburies or Catesbye’s’.*° 

The surname Gatisbury provides a very likely explanation for the very unusual field names 
‘Catesbray’ and ‘Catisbray’ in Capel. The historical linkage of the Gatesbury family with land 
that had belonged to the Waldingfeld family further supports this and strongly suggests that 
the excavated farmstead had originally belonged to the Waldingfelds and was then taken over 
by the Gatesburys. In form, this holding probably had a similar layout to the adjacent glebe 
land — that is, a farmstead with surrounding small fields or pightles that extended north- 
eastward into an area of common-field strips. Capel falls within the area of south-east Suffolk 
where there is some evidence for common fields, though these tend to be more limited in 
extent than the parish-wide systems of the Midland counties of England.’ Through various 
land transactions over the centuries it is likely that the common-field strips were divided off, 
leaving the rump of pightles that formed the small Day’s Farm in the early nineteenth century. 

The finding in the excavation of a lead seal matrix of twelfth- to thirteenth-century date 
with the inscription S’ALBRED’RELT ROB’D’BRAhA ‘the seal of Albreda (Aubrey) the 
widow of Robert de Braham’ is worthy of comment. Aubrey herself is not mentioned in any 
known contemporary records, but her husband is likely to have been the Robert de Braham 
of Capel who was a witness to a Dodnash Priory deed in the late thirteenth century.” He is 
also likely to be the Robert de Braham who was involved as a plaintiff in a Feet of Fines suit 
against Idonea de Capel regarding land in Capel in 1257-58, and the Robert who is 
mentioned with land at ‘Coppedthorn’ in Capel in an undated charter.** ‘Coppedthorn’ (later 
‘Copthorn’) was called ‘White Horse Green’ in 1838 after the White Horse Inn at the junction 
of The Old Street and London Road on the eastern edge of the parish. 

Albreda/Aubrey’s Christian name is relatively uncommon, but it does also occur as the name 
of a daughter of Gilbert de Reymes of Wherstead (about 3 miles east of Capel), who was alive 
in 1296.” She was a kinswoman of the Roger de Reymes of Higham (about 3 miles south- 
west of Capel) who married Rose de Waldingfeld. 

Robert de Braham is likely to have been a member of a knightly family that took its 
surname from Braham Hall in nearby Brantham (though, confusingly, the parish of Brantham 
is also commonly called ‘Braham’ in medieval documents). In an undated charter Robert 
confirmed a gift to Roger son of Richard de Braham, who can be identified as the Roger de 
Braham who died c. 1286 in possession of Braham.® Interestingly, this Roger’s son and heir, 
Sir William de Braham, had a second wife (whom he had married by 1307/8) with the rare 
name of Amflesia. This lady, who was still alive in 1346, shares this rare name with the wife 
of William de Waldingfeld.*' William’s wife, who is first attested in 1349/50, is known to have 
been the daughter of Thomas Baldewyne of nearby East Bergholt, but the rarity of their 
Christian name strongly suggests that the two Amflesias were related.® If so, it might provide 
an explanation of why a de Braham seal was in the de Waldingfeld household in Capel. 


DISCUSSION 


The twelfth-fourteenth century remains at Days Road clearly represent a relatively substantial 
site, which was detached from the medieval village of Capel St Mary to the south. The site is 
some distance from the medieval core of the village and there is no evidence, archaeologically 
or historically, that the village ever extended this far. As such, the remains at Days Road would 
appear to have been a discrete settlement site situated to the north-east of the larger medieval 
settlement of Capel St Mary. 
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With its range of buildings — set within an enclosure and complete with its own well - 
considered alongside its ‘domestic’ finds assemblages, the site clearly represents a discrete 
farmstead. As such, it should be considered as belonging to a type identified throughout 
Suffolk, where farmsteads detached from village settlements appear to have been relatively 
common during the medieval period. Indeed, it is argued that the lack of archetypal deserted 
medieval villages recorded in Suffolk is reflective of medieval settlement patterns, whereby 
dispersed farmsteads rather than nucleated villages were predominant. In times of hardship it 
tended to be these more vulnerable farmsteads that were deserted, rather than the nucleated 
settlements. Little above-ground trace of the majority of these sites remains, and most are 
identifiable only through surface scatters of pottery and building material.*’ The excavation at 
Days Road has therefore provided a rare opportunity to learn more about the date, status and 
economy of one of these farmsteads. 

Due to a lack of stratigraphic relationships between features, interpretation of the 
chronology of the medieval settlement is almost entirely dependent on general trends identified 
in the pottery assemblage. Closely diagnostic pottery types present in relatively large quantities 
suggest a probable peak in occupation during the thirteenth century, and it seems most likely 
that the settlement-remains date largely to this period. In terms of duration of settlement, while 
there is no evidence of multiple phases in the aisled building, such a substantial structure could 
well have lasted for some time, perhaps a century or more. Furthermore, the ‘shifting’ 
enclosure boundaries show that the layout of the site as a whole was changed/expanded on at 
least three occasions during the twelfth-fourteenth centuries, suggesting some longevity of 
occupation. It would appear that the Days Road farmstead belongs to the period between c. 
1200 and c. 1350, regarded as a ‘high point’ in the medieval economy.” Its abandonment in 
the fourteenth century corresponds well with the population decrease and widespread 
abandonment of settlement — resulting from many factors, both local and national, not least 
the Black Death — that is recorded across the region and beyond at this time.® 

Interpretation of the site is undoubtedly hindered by the limited extent of the area 
excavated. That we have no real idea of the true size of the medieval settlement certainly has 
repercussions in terms of trying to establish the status of the site in particular. Consequently, 
and inevitably, the current interpretation of the site must work on the basic presumption that 
significant remains — such as additional separate buildings — do not occur to the north of the 
site, and what has been excavated is reflective of the site as a whole. 

Structure 4, dated broadly to the thirteenth century and representing the foundations of an 
impressive aisled building, is the most significant medieval feature at Days Road, yet little clear 
evidence as to its function survived. Although a building of such scale could be interpreted as 
a barn, it could equally have been a domestic dwelling. The evidence is not conclusive either 
way; however, despite the absence of a surviving hearth, considering its location at the centre 
of a range of buildings and its domestic context (as indicated by the site’s finds assemblage), it 
is perhaps more readily interpreted as a house and therefore, given its scale, potentially an 
aisled hall. In terms of its size alone, at 15m long by 8.5m wide, Structure 4 is certainly 
comparable to the twelfth-fourteenth-century structure at the Cedars Field moated site near 
Stowmarket, which was 17m long, and is significantly larger than the late thirteenth-century 
aisled hall recorded at Purton Green Farm, Stansfield, which measures c. 10m by c. 6.7m. 
While the structure does not necessarily conform to the classic floor plan of a medieval aisled 
hall, comprising hall, chamber and services,” its apparently ‘open’ floor plan could be largely 
down to a lack of surviving evidence for internal divisions, and in this sense truncation of the 
site precludes any detailed interpretation of its internal layout. It is also possible, and perhaps 
more likely, that Structure 4 is the principal building/house within a dispersed pattern of 
structures which represent various detached service buildings,®* thus explaining the lack of a 
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clearly defined service area, for example. In this sense the site is comparable to a number of 
excavated farmsteads in the region, which were broadly contemporary. 

The remains of farmsteads occupied during the thirteenth century, and comprising a 
dwelling with a range of ancillary structures, have been recorded at a number of sites in Essex. 
At Boreham Interchange, three structures were interpreted as a granary, a kitchen and a 
dwelling, the latter two on the basis of surviving hearths.” The site at Roundwood at Stansted 
Airport comprised an aisled building 16m by 11m, which is closely comparable to Structure 
4 and interpreted as a barn or hall-house, together with three other buildings including a 
kitchen with surviving hearths.” Finally, at Stebbingford four buildings are once again 
interpreted as a ‘self-contained rural unit’.”’ In terms of the buildings at Days Road, in being 
located in separate enclosures to the principal building of Structure 4, Structures 7 and 8 could 
be interpreted as housing for livestock or barns. Conversely, structures in the immediate 
vicinity of Structure 4 (particularly Structure 5) can be more readily interpreted as service 
buildings such as a kitchen, pantry or buttery, although unfortunately in no instance did any 
clear indicator of function such as a hearth(s), survive. Interestingly, the only evidence of the 
latter comprised ovens F.1583 and F.1590, which survived in the hollow of an earlier infilled 
ditch, and which were located away from the main cluster of buildings, presumably due to 
their potential fire risk. 

The Essex farmsteads discussed above were all interpreted as of moderate status; similarly 
at Days Road, while features such as the fine flint-lined well are undoubtedly indicators of 
some wealth, there is an overall lack of high-status goods within the finds assemblage (except 
perhaps for the seal matrix). As such, while Structure 4 was undoubtedly a substantial 
building, and in many ways could be classified as a ‘hall’, the site certainly falls far short of 
manorial status, and the enclosed farmstead was probably inhabited by a family of relatively 
prosperous farmers. Indeed, Bailey notes that the houses of high status freemen were often 
substantial timber structures, probably constructed by specialists, and often located within 
enclosures ‘which mirrored the fashion though not the scale of manor houses’.” In this sense 
the archaeological and documentary evidence complement each other well, and it seems highly 
likely that the family in question were the Waldingfields who — as discussed by Martin above 
— were of a status and wealth befitting such a farmstead. The probable passing of the land 
from the Waldingfields to the Gatesbury family in the fourteenth century also appears to 
broadly coincide with the beginning of the farmstead’s decline, whilst a family connection 
between the Waldingfields and the de Braham family may also explain the presence of 
Albreda’s seal matrix on the site. 

Turning finally to the farmstead’s economy, the faunal assemblage from Days Road was 
limited; evidently the prevailing soil conditions had been to the detriment of good bone 
survival. However, a varied assemblage with all the common domestic species represented was 
recorded: pig and cattle were recovered in roughly equal quantities, while slightly greater 
quantities of sheep/goat reflect the increased importance of sheep to the medieval economy. A 
slight paucity of meat-bearing elements within the sheep and pig assemblages, as well as the 
presence of both male and female individuals, suggests probable breeding and rearing for meat 
export, however, on the whole the assemblage is too small to comment on in detail or identify 
any potential specialisation. Horses also clearly played an important role in the economy, 
although given the recovery of a number of iron horseshoes, probably as beasts of burden 
rather than for meat or breeding. Finally, shellfish undoubtedly formed a significant part of 
the diet (almost 18.5kg of largely oyster shells were recovered from the excavations) while the 
presence of a number of bird and fish bones indicate the exploitation of wild resources. 

Evidence of arable is also strong, and it would appear that crop production and processing 
occurred in the vicinity; it therefore seems highly likely that at least one of the structures 
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within the farmstead was a barn. Free-threshing wheat was by far the dominant cereal crop, 
though oats, hulled barley, and rye could also have been grown. The recovery of a 
comparatively large number of fragments of lava quern hand-mills from Days Road is 
interesting, and suggests that these were potentially still being used during a period when it 
was more usual for milling to be undertaken at a manorial water mill.” Despite the presence 
of ovens — which appear most likely to be domestic — and a number of tank-like pits of 
unknown function, there is no clear evidence of craft production or specialised activities at the 
site (although it seems likely that craft activity was undertaken at a household level). 

Consequently, on the whole the medieval remains at Days Road appear to represent a 
typical rural domestic site comprising a dwelling and a range of structures which probably 
represent buildings including detached service areas, barns and byres/stables. The farmstead 
appears to have been of moderate status, with a mixed arable/livestock agricultural regime 
and no evidence of specialisation. Nevertheless this does not undermine the site’s significance 
as one of few excavated examples of a rural farmstead, of a type that appears likely to have 
been relatively common in medieval Suffolk. Furthermore, documentary research has almost 
certainly identified the family who owned the farmstead and has provided a tangible link 
between the site and individuals recorded in contemporary documents. As such, the site forms 
an important contribution to our understanding of rural medieval settlement in the region, 
and specifically the character of dispersed farmsteads. 
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THE MEDIEVAL PORT OF GOSEFORD 


by PETER WAIN 


INTRODUCTION 


GOSEFORD, AT THE MOUTH of the River Deben, is poorly documented. There are no 
records from the port itself. There are few records of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
from the parishes that surrounded the port. It is mentioned occasionally and incidentally in 
the published records of central government. As a result Goseford is something of a footnote 
in books, if it is mentioned at all. Such as they are, references are often erroneous. ‘Goseford, 
co Suffolk (now submerged)’ or ‘Goseford, a now extinct town’.' It has even been asserted that 
Goseford did not actually exist as a port and that the name simply referred to a well-known 
collecting point of ships in the river estuary.” There are frequent references to it in this context. 
Any information about the port comes indirectly and in piecemeal form. 

The purpose of this article is to bring together some pieces of the jigsaw and show that, far 
from being a footnote in history, Goseford was well known as a busy, thriving port engaged 
in coastal trade and trade with Europe. It was in addition a significant source of ships for 
others to engage in international trade and for kings to prosecute their wars. At its peak it 
ranked among the most important sources of shipping in England. Its subsequent obscurity is, 
in part, explained by its sudden and rapid decline at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 


THE PORT 


Against the landscape of the twenty-first century it can be difficult to imagine what the 
medieval port of Goseford may have looked like. Christopher Saxton’s map of 1575 shows 
the river in very much the form that it is in modern maps (Fig. 215). It stretches to the north 
between clearly defined banks, and what is now called ‘Kings Fleet’ and also Kirton Creek can 
be seen, although the latter is very much bigger than it is today. Perhaps the earliest map to 
show the River Deben is that of Richard Cavendish of 1539 (Fig. 216). Again, the river 
follows very much its modern form but on this earlier map ‘King’s Fleet’ and Kirton Creek are 
not shown and there is a small inlet from the river going up to Bawdsey. One hundred and 
fifty years earlier it was very different. A lidar map produced by the Environment Agency for 
flood defence purposes (Fig. 217) demonstrates in the clearest way the likely extent of 
Goseford before the building of the river walls.’ The map shows the full extent of the port area 
with the former deepwater channel to the Trimleys and Falkenham (the remains of which is 
today called ‘King’s Fleet’). It also shows part of a bygone waterway to Alderton and Bawdsey, 
the remnant of which is called ‘Queen’s Fleet’ on current maps. It is these early waterways that 
are key to the creation of this unusual coastal port. 

Goseford was unlike more conventional ports. It was comprised not of a single town or 
settlement but of small constituent places. Thus, for example, an entry in the Calendar of the 
Patent Rolls refers to ‘men of the town of Baudreseye situated within Goseford.* An entry in 
the Parliament Rolls refers to the export of ale by the ‘people from the towns of Bawdsey, 
Falkenham and Alderton on Goseford’.’ Goseford thus represented an area on the lower river 
Deben and probably also included Trimley, Kirton, Hemley, Newbourne, the now lost Guston, 
Shottisham and Ramsholt. 
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FIG. 216 — Part of ‘A Coloured Chart of the Coast of Essex and Suffolk from the Naze to Bawdsey’, 
Richard Cavendish, 1539 (reproduced courtesy of The British Library Board, Cotton Augustus 1. 1, f.57). 
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FIG. 217 — Lidar map of the Deben Estuary: River Entrance Flood cells FC01 & FC07 in Deben Estuary 
Partnership 2012 (contains Environment Agency information and is reproduced courtesy of 
The Environment Agency and database). 
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It has been suggested that in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the port was centred on 
Woodbridge.* The evidence suggests that it was otherwise. In the early fourteenth century 
(probably the heyday of Goseford) Woodbridge was neither large nor wealthy.’ In 1327, 
together with Hoo and Dallinghoo, it had just 42 recorded taxpayers raising £3 19s 9d, an 
average of 1.8 shillings each. Bawdsey had 53 taxpayers raising £5 1s 2d, an average of 1.9 
shillings each. Trimley had 56 persons taxed, raising £6 0s 124d, an average of 2.1 shillings 
per person. Kirton (which included other settlements) had 76 persons taxed, raising £5 15s 
5d, an average of 1.5 shillings per person.’ Clearly Woodbridge did not at this time represent 
the commercial and wealthy part of the river. The 1334 Lay Subsidy shows a similar picture.’ 
Of the 387 parishes listed, Bawdsey was taxed £7 1s Od. Only 21 villages (5.4 per cent) were 
taxed at a higher amount and two of those were Trimley (£7 6s 10d) and Kirton (£7 6s Od). 
Woodbridge, taxed again with Hoo and Dallinghoo, was taxed at £4 15s 10d, with 67 
parishes (17.5 per cent) being taxed a greater sum. 

Bawdsey was the main centre on the lower river. On the basis that only 15-30 per cent of 
people were taxed in the Lay Subsidies the population in 1327 was perhaps no more than 
350.'° However, if one looks at the other settlements on Goseford in 1327, the names of just 
under another 250 people are recorded. This would give an approximate total population in 
the port of Goseford of between 1000 and 1500 — the size of a small medieval town. 

As a further confirmation of Bawdsey’s position, when writs were issued to the port, if 
Goseford was not named it was Bawdsey that was. No writs on shipping or trade matters 
went to the bailiffs of, for example, Ramsholt or Shottisham, if there were any. If boats from 
the port were not described as ‘of Goseford’, they were described as ‘of Bawdsey’ not, for 
example, ‘of Alderton’ or ‘Trimley’.'"' Further, in the 1327 Lay Subsidy there are a greater 
number of ship owners or shipmasters in Bawdsey, identified by their inclusion in the Registers 
of the Constable of Bordeaux as masters of Goseford ships, than in any of the other villages.” 
These families, such as Essoul, Fraunceys, Redberd, Corteler, Pynsweyn and Gardener, appear 
to dominate Goseford shipping during this period. Woodbridge certainly rose to prominence 
on the river but this was after the decline of Goseford in the fifteenth century. 

Goseford and the Deben have long histories. There is substantial evidence of Roman 
settlement in Old Felixstowe and compelling indications of a Roman port at what is now 
called ‘The Dip’ close to the mouth of the Deben.'* The Romans gave way to the Anglo-Saxons 
and the Wuffing kings established a centre at Rendlesham, further up river from Goseford. 
Newton convincingly argues that the second element of the name ‘-ford’ does not mean a 
crossing place on the river as suggested by Arnott, but is derived from the Old Norse ‘-fjorthr’ 
meaning a flooded estuary or fjord.'* This provides a better description of the topography and 
some idea of the antiquity of the name as well as further suggesting its early use as a port. 

Little is known of the early medieval history of Goseford, but at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century Gervase of Canterbury (1141-1210) identified Goseford as the landing 
place in 1148 of Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, when he travelled from Gravelines to 
meet Hugh Bigod at Framlingham." This is a first indication that Goseford was recognised as 
a place with its own identity. 

Goseford is also named on the map drawn in 1250 by the Benedictine monk of St Alban’s 
Abbey, Mathew Paris. This map is innovative in that it departs from the usual medieval 
cartographic traditions by attempting to give an accurate geographical representation. It 
provides, for the first time, a picture of the ‘reality’ of the British Isles. The map shows 
geographical features, landmarks, major towns, castles, abbeys and ports. On the map the 
bottom right-hand corner represents the East Coast (Fig. 218). Yarmouth and Dunwich are 
named. Between Orford (Castellum Orford) and the river Orwell (Auwelle) ‘Goseford’ is 
unmistakably identified. It is perhaps remarkable that in one of the earliest maps of England 
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Goseford should be so clearly 
marked along with ports such as 
Grimsby, Lynn, Yarmouth and 
Winchelsea. This is further evidence 
of the fact that it was, even then, 
well known and points to the 
significance of the port at this time. 

That Goseford was acknowledged 
as a port is evidenced by the writs 
that were issued to its bailiffs as 
well as the many writs that refer to 
it. Between 1235 and 1402 31 writs 
are recorded in the Calendars of the 
Close and Patent Rolls addressed to 
the bailiffs in Goseford and/or 
Bawdsey. The greatest number were 
writs requiring the provision of 
ships (10) and to prevent people 
from leaving or entering the port 
(10). An extract from the Gascon 
Rolls for 1324-25 show a further 
nine writs issued to Goseford’s 
bailiffs, four for the provision of 
ships. While the number of writs is 
not large and none were issued to 
Goseford alone, they demonstrate a 
selective awareness of Goseford as 
a port and the existence of an 
administrative structure sufficient 
to enable compliance. 

To recognise the significance of 
these writs it is necessary to 
understand and appreciate the 


apparatus of central government, 
FIG. 218 — Part of Mathew Paris’s map of England, c. 1250 


(reproduced courtesy of The British Library Board, particularly in the reigns of Edward 
Cotton MS. Julius D VII, fols 50v-53r). Il and Edward III, that controlled 


the activity of shipping and ports. 
Firstly, there was a great continuity in the administrative personnel that served under these two 
kings.'* In central government there was a group of officials with a long-standing collective 
expertise who were aware of the maritime assets of the country. Secondly, these knowledgeable 
principal officials were assisted by a body of experienced clerks.” It was these clerks, usually 
assigned to specific areas of the coast, who would go to the selected port to serve and execute the 
writs. Their authority was enforced by the sergeants-at-arms who accompanied them. Thirdly, 
there were local officials such as the controllers and collectors of customs, searchers of ships, and 
the sheriffs who were also aware of the capabilities of ports in their area and relied upon their 
local knowledge for their credibility. Thus there was a skilled administrative staff with a detailed 
and extensive knowledge of the resources and abilities of ports throughout the country. The writs 
issued to Goseford were no accident. They were issued with the realistic belief in or expectation 
of compliance. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF GOSEFORD 


Common misunderstandings of the role, and even the very existence, of Goseford are 
primarily the result of ignorance of how often it appears and its status in official documents. 
The absence of any documents generated by the port itself obscures how it was organised, but 
from snippets of evidence it is possible to speculate about its outline. 

The maritime jurisdiction of the period used a system of Head Ports with smaller ports 
subsidiary to them. Great Yarmouth and Ipswich were the Head Ports on this part of the coast 
and it is almost certain that Ipswich exercised control over Goseford. There is some 
documentary evidence for this proposition from the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Although he gives no source, Arnott records that in 1354 Richard of Martlesham, Controller 
of Custom of Wools in Ipswich, was appointed Controller of Customs of Wools at Goseford, 
‘provided that he writes his rolls with his own hand and be continually resident’ and in 1362 
Richard Haverland (a successful Ipswich wool merchant) was appointed to collect ‘all the 
king’s custom (except on wools, hides and woolfells) in all ports and places from the port of 
Goseford to the port of Tillebury’.'* Between 1375 and 1379 Richard de Martlesham was 
appointed again as the controller of the custom of wools, hides and woolfells in Ipswich, and 
in 1379 he was required to act from Ipswich to ‘places on the sea coast thence to Yarmouth’."” 

In February 1341 Edward III wrote to the ‘magistrates’ of the principal ports of England. 
He ordered them to send deputies to Westminster, ‘chosen from amongst their most 
substantial and prudent inhabitants’ to inform him of the state of shipping in their ports. The 
letter went to 28 ports, 17 of which were required to send one deputy. Eleven ports were 
required to send two deputies. Those ports were amongst the most important in the country 
(Bristol, Dartford, Great Yarmouth, Kingston upon Hull, Lynn, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Plymouth, Sandwich, Southampton and Winchelsea,). The eleventh was Goseford.”’ Ipswich 
was required to send one deputy. 

Whether there were reductions in shipping or changes at the port soon after this is not 
known, but three years later, in 1344, the king issued another order. This time it was to 44 
ports requiring each of them to send representatives to London. The number each port sent 
was to be ‘proportionate to their trade or population’ and they had to be ‘well acquainted 
with maritime affairs’. On that occasion Goseford was amongst the 28 ports required to send 
one representative, along with Dunwich, Orford and Harwich.” 

The importance of these two writs is, again, that they demonstrates recognition of Goseford 
as a significant port that had a body of experienced mariners and a structure adequate to 
appoint representatives to go to London. 

After the capture of Calais in 1347 by Edward III, the king granted Goseford ‘liberties and 
immunities’ to supply Calais with ‘ale and other victuals’. This is very significant. The king had 
to ensure that his newly acquired and strategically important garrison on the Continent was fully 
supplied from England, and so he would have to turn to those established communities that had 
the ability to acquire the victuals and capacity to ship them over the Channel. The grant to 
Goseford clearly indicates that in the 1340s the port was important and well-established, and 
existed as an identifiable administrative entity. Indeed, in all probability it had petitioned for the 
right. It follows that Goseford comprised a community of mariners and merchants with their 
own organisational structure, capable of acting as a communal body in a manner similar to 
burgesses in a borough or gildsmen in a religious confraternity. It is likely that Goseford supplied 
Calais regularly for the remainder of the fourteenth century. In 1403 the king, Henry IV, took 
‘the good men of “Gosseforde’” to task because at that time they were failing to supply Calais 
‘as in times past’. They were ordered ‘to supply the town of Calais with ale from time to time, 


as they, their ancestors and predecessors of Gosseforde used heretofore to do’.” 
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THE ORGANISATION OF GOSEFORD 


Goseford plainly did have an organisation, but intriguing questions remain of how it operated 
and who was involved. The port was based on several settlements which were, moreoever, 
situated on either side of the river. To this extent it was similar to the port of medieval 
Exmouth, which comprised small settlements such as Lympstone, Kenton, Topsham, and 
Exmouth itself. The difference between what happened on the Exe and what happened on the 
Deben is that on the Exe it was Exeter that controlled the lower river. Exeter was the head 
port of a royal customs jurisdiction that encompassed most of Devon and Cornwall despite 
the fact that it was ten miles from the sea and ships could not travel beyond Topsham, four 
miles below the city.?* While it has been hypothesised that at this time Woodbridge exercised 
control on the lower part of the river there is, as we have seen, no evidence to support this. 
Additionally Woodbridge, unlike Exeter, was not a head port and it was directly accessible 
from the sea. 

The Deben settlements of Goseford were not only situated on either side of the river, they 
were located in different Hundreds and under the jurisdiction of different lords — the earl of 
Norfolk in Colneis and the earl of Suffolk in Wilford. Thus the jurisdiction of the port 
overlaid a variety of other parochial, manorial and civil jurisdictions which must have 
complicated the co-operation and co-ordination that might be required in organising, for 
example, the supply of Calais, the assembly of ships to go to war, or the building of a boat for 
the king. This co-operation and co-ordination might also be a particular problem when the 
people of Goseford were required to build a boat with, for example, the people of Covehithe, 
or Ipswich, Sudbury and Hadleigh, or Kirkley.” 

The port community of Goseford must have met regularly to transact its business, to 
respond to directives from the Crown, and to discuss arrangements for supplying Calais. They 
must also have elected officials to represent the community and to get things done. Mention 
has already been made of the bailiffs as the men who were addressed by the various writs. It 
is clear that central government thought there were bailiffs, as there were in ports such as 
Great Yarmouth and Ipswich. It is also clear that there was a body of men that carried out the 
instructions of the writs. They do not appear to be royal servants and there is no evidence that 
they were manorial or parochial appointees. They must have been elected by the port 
community itself. 

The notion that a community and an administrative entity could exist independently of a 
single place or of a feudal lord is unusual, but credible. Bailey argues that Suffolk was a county 
where manorialism was weak and the average landlord exercised limited powers over his 
tenants. One of the results of this was more independence and enterprise and a greater 
economic freedom. This development was further encouraged by the availability of a range of 
commercial opportunities. He has shown that by the late thirteenth century some communities 
of merchants and traders had obtained considerable independence in the running of their own 
affairs.> Such informal practices might provide a reasonable explanation as to how the 
merchants, ‘victuallers’ and ship owners from the wealthiest settlements surrounding the port 
were able to manage their affairs and organise their commerce and shipping communally 
without the interference of any lord and, possibly, without the need to keep formal records. 

There is some evidence that indicates that prominent local landlords did continue to 
exercise some authority over the activity of the port. In April 1322 the king ordered seven 
ports in East Anglia, including Bawdsey and Goseford, to supply ships.’* The ‘bailiffs and men 
of Baudreseye and Gosford’ were required to supply one ship, but the king acknowledged that 
he had ‘ordered the prior of Buttele and Robert de Ufford to give their consent to the grant of 
this ship, as it is said that the bailiffs and men cannot grant such a subsidy without their 
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consent’. This could be interpreted as an indication that the bailiffs and men of Bawdsey and 
Goseford were reliant on either the prior or de Ufford for permission to perform any 
undertaking, but this is extremely unlikely for, since the reign of Henry III, the bailiffs and men 
of ports had been ordered to supply ships on the king’s demand as a civil responsibility which 
did not require permission from local landlords. It also raises the question of who said that 
this was the case. It is suggested that ‘it was said’ by the men of ‘Baudreseye and Gosford’. So 
why were they making this point? Was it because they were attempting to evade their 
obligations or was there some other reason? In 1378 a similar situation arose. In that year ‘the 
men of Baudeseye’ were again required to contribute to the building of a boat and they again 
objected.”’ This time they claimed that they were ‘bondmen in blood, holding in bondage of 
William de Ufford, earl of Suffolk, and have no liberties or franchises of the king or any other 
person’. A claim that, if correct, made them so subservient to de Ufford that it trumped any 
claim of the king. Again, this is clearly nonsense , because not all the men of Bawdsey were 
bondmen. It looks like a ruse to evade an onerous imposition, perhaps at a time when the 
economic fortunes of the port were declining. 

It is impossible to know from these two cases what exactly was the relationship between the 
port of Goseford and the most prominent manorial lords on the northern side of the river. 
These two writs indicate that some limited rights of veto or consultation over the king’s 
demands for shipping from the port may have existed, whatever freedoms the men of 
Bawdsey/Goseford exercised.” If that is correct, then it would mean that the lord of the manor 
had established these rights not over the king but over the jurisdiction of the port. In turn this 
would appear to reinforce the view that there was some body running the port and that it had 
some specific limitations on its power imposed by the de Uffords (and the prior of Butley). 

De Ufford may not have interfered a great deal in the running of Goseford, but that did not 
mean he did not take an interest in the boats and men from his port. In 1343, following the 
unauthorised departure from Brittany by eleven Bawdsey boats, Robert de Ufford, earl of 
Suffolk, sought the release from arrest of the ‘lords, masters and mariners’ of the ships, a 
request that was granted.” In 1350, de Ufford intervened again on the matter of whether the 
men ‘of Baudreseye’ had paid the fines imposed for their unauthorised departure. Once again 
as a result of de Ufford’s intervention the men were ‘pardoned them all sums due for the fines 
aforesaid’. However the sting was in the tail of this pardon because it was ‘on condition that 
they be ready with their ships to go on his service when summoned’.*” 

During the reign of Richard II (1377-1399) the ‘victuallers and inhabitants of Bawdsey’ 
petitioned the king, stating that they had been charged by the officers of Edward III and the 
king himself to provide Calais with flour, ale, cheese and other victuals. They went on to 
complain that the soldiers of Calais owed them 300 marks [£200] and they asked the king to 
issue a ‘special order’ to the governor of the town to take money from the soldiers’ wages to 
pay their debts. They went on to request that in future when their goods were delivered to 
Calais they should be received by an official of the governor only. That officer should keep a 
record of anyone who could not pay so that the governor could take the money owed from 
the next payment of soldiers’ wages. This proposal is, perhaps, a very early form of an 
attachment of earnings order.” 

This petition is of considerable importance and interest because it points to the fact that the 
‘victuallers and inhabitants of Bawdsey’ were sufficiently well organised to have arranged the 
supply of Calais for many years and to subsequently petition the king. Further, it was they, 
and not the lord of the manor, de Ufford, who did so. This was certainly the communal body 
of the port of Goseford under another name. It also points to the substantial nature of the 
trade between Goseford and Calais. Three hundred marks was a considerable sum of money 
at a time when an unskilled labourer earned around £3 per annum. Furthermore the petition 
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gives an idea of the way in which trade was carried on, with suppliers taking the goods to 
Calais and selling directly to the soldiers of the garrison. It also points to the fact that 
collectively the people of Bawdsey devised and proposed an administrative solution to a 
serious problem that had arisen. It is also evidence of the variety of goods that came either 
from Goseford or on Goseford boats. There is additional evidence of the nature of other goods 
supplied to Calais. In 1401 an order was issued to release ‘la Trinite of Baldeseye’, at that time 
arrested in Ipswich. This ship, whose master was John Staverle, was ‘laded with wool, hides 
and woolfells for the staple of Calais’. 

It is also likely that the ‘victuallers and inhabitants of Bawdsey’ were successful in their 
petition, because the Patent Rolls of 1402 refer to a letter patent of 1389 that directed the 
Captain and Treasurer of Calais to pay ‘the victuallers of Bawdsey’ from the wages of the 
soldiers of the town all money due for goods supplied, and ordered that in future no soldier 
should take goods on his own account.* 

These examples also underline the prominence of Bawdsey within Goseford which was a 
trading settlement of some significance. In 1154 a three-day fair was established here, which is 
early for such a franchise because at this time there were only a handful of recorded fairs 
established elsewhere in the county.* In 1283 a market was added and the fair was extended to 
eight days. Isolated at the end of a peninsula with a low density of population and no significant 
nearby settlements in the hinterland, these grants reflect the sea-going nature of the commercial 
development of the port, and its trade with the rest of the country and the Continent. 


THE MEMBERS OF THE PORT COMMUNITY OF GOSEFORD 


The identity of members of the port community who may have been involved in its 
organisation is difficult to ascertain in the absence of direct records. However, by reference to 
the Lay Subsidy of 1327, the names of the masters of Goseford ships recorded in the Registers 
of the Constable of Bordeaux, and other scattered records it is possible to identify some of the 
likely ship owners on the lower river.** This is important because these men ranked above 
hired shipmasters in terms of wealth and political status. They paid higher taxes and it is 
known they also served in municipal offices in a way that hired masters rarely did.** These 
men, almost all from Bawdsey, may have been responsible for the organisation of Goseford. 
John Essoul was the master of la Godale when it sailed from Bordeaux in 1310 with 53 tuns 
of wine.” It is likely that he was the owner of the vessel because seventeen years later in 1327 he 
was recorded in the Lay Subsidy as the wealthiest man in Bawdsey, being taxed at 14s 1d. This 
sum was 9s more than any other person in the community paid. The lord of the manor, Robert 
de Ufford, paid only 4s. In a writ of 1326 it is recorded that John had a son, William, who was 
born in 1304.** In 1340 William Essoul owned la Godhale, la Isabelle, la Laurence and la cogge 
Johan.” Dulcie Essoul (perhaps William’s wife) was a relatively rare example of a medieval 
woman ship owner, being described in the same record as ‘lady .... of a ship called le Seffrey’. 
John had another son named Ranulph with whom, in 1322, he was accused of entering a ship 
in the port of Goseford and stealing its valuable cargo.” By 1327 Ranulph was living in Alderton 
and was taxed at 2s 6d, the third wealthiest person of the thirty-six taxed in that village. 
Robert Gardiner was the master of la Moleve carrying wine from Bordeaux in 1304. In the 
1327 Lay Subsidy there is a record of a Robert le Gardener of Bawdsey being taxed at 2s, and 
a person of the same name in Alderton being taxed at 3s. Another Gardener, William, was 
master of La Malot and made no fewer than eight voyages from Bordeaux between 1303 and 
1309, an indication that he was no mere ship’s master. In 1340 a Robert and a Ralph Gardiner 
were the joint owners of ship also called Ja Molot. Given the similarity in the ship’s name, 
although it may not have been the same boat, it suggests a family connection with William in 
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the same way that John and William Essoul each owned la Godale and la Godhale 
respectively. At this time Robert was also described as ‘lord’ of both la Alice and la Godyere, 
and Ralph Gardiner lord of le Seinte Mariecogge.*' 

The Cortiller or Corteler family was also well known on the river. William was the master 
of La Constansa in 1308 and 1309, and Roger master of La Present on at least four occasions 
between 1303 and 1309. In 1317 Robert was master of la Margaret.” By 1327 William and 
Roger were living in Bawdsey, William being taxed at 2s 4d and Roger at 2s. 

These families were part of the establishment in Goseford. The point appears to be 
emphasised from the record of an Inquisition Post Mortem of 1326.** The inquisition was to 
determine the age of Robert de Colville as heir to his father, Edmund, third baron de Colville. 
Robert, whose mother was Margaret de Ufford, had been born in Bawdsey in 1304 and that 
was where the inquisition took place. John Essoul and Robert le Gardener gave evidence of 
the year of Robert’s birth, along with Alexander de Oxeney, Ranulph Skot, William Haskes 
and William Nichole, undoubtedly other men of substance from the village. These names, 
along with those of Frances, Pynsweyn and Waller, appear repeatedly in shipping records up 
to the middle of the fourteenth century as masters of Goseford ships. This, coupled with other 
records, suggests that they were also men of standing in the community and therefore may 
well have played a role in organising the port. By the end of the century, with the exception 
of the name Waller, these names had disappeared. Family names die out naturally but the loss 
of men with their ships during the early and middle years of the Hundred Years War and the 
effect of the Black Death are other likely explanations. 


THE SHIPS OF GOSEFORD 


One of the remarkable features of the port of Goseford is the number of ships that it provided 
during this period, and indeed the number in relation to the provision of ships by other ports 
on the east coast. Also notable is the geographical extent of the trading. 

Before the period of free trade in England ended in 1275, records of shipping are rare. 
Despite this there is an early reference to a boat from Goseford in 1253 when Henry III 
granted Radulfo the right to import eighty tuns of wine in a ship called la Gadal of Goseford 
of which Richard Aildreth was master.** In 1263 la Poses of Goseford was one of two boats 
to bring 120 tuns of wine from Bordeaux.** The carrying of wine from Gascony to northern 
Europe was important business for Goseford ships and, although there are no records, boats 
from Goseford were almost certainly heavily involved during the second half of the thirteenth 
century. At the start of the fourteenth century this was certainly the case. From 1303 the 
Registers of the Constable of Bordeaux record ships leaving Bordeaux with cargoes of wine. 
The registers are not complete and there are gaps; surviving registers are sometimes damaged. 
Thus figures quoted are minima. However, between 1303 and 1311 no fewer than 628 ships 
from the East Coast ports between Newcastle and London left Bordeaux carrying wine. Of 
those sailings 94 (14.9 per cent) were described as being in boats ‘of Goseford’. Of all the 
ports on the East Coast only Great Yarmouth (234 or 37 per cent) provided more.’ Some of 
the Goseford boats made more than one journey during this period, for example, /e Scot, nine 
voyages, la Malot, eight, la Rosa five, la Presente five and la Christmas four.’ From the 
Constables’ records it is possible to identify 26 different boats from Goseford that set sail from 
Bordeaux in this period. This was probably the high point of Goseford’s Gascony wine trade 
but even in September 1327 there is a record of nine Goseford wine boats arrested in Ipswich 
and a further six arrested at Goseford.** After the commencement of the Hundred Years War 
there was a significant fall in wine imports from Gascony generally and between 1355 and 
1358 (when figures are available) of the 292 East Coast ships only five (1.7 per cent) are 
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recorded as coming from Goseford. After that date the only record of Goseford ships leaving 
Gascony are la Maria and la Margareta sometime during the period 1399-1413 and la Trinite 
between 1413 and 1422.” 

The commerce in wine was so important that the size of ships was measured in the number 
of wine tuns they could carry, and the size of the Goseford boats was significant at a time 
when 40 tuns would have been considered relatively large.*° Of course tuns of wine is not a 
precise method of measurement of the size of a ship because the Constable’s Registers only 
show goods carried that are taxable. They do not make allowance for mixed cargoes that 
included, for example, oil, wax, salt, pitch and dyestuffs. Nonetheless, average amounts give 
a reasonable minimum figure. Le Rosa, sailing between 1304 and 1310, carried up to 193 tuns 
with an average cargo of 187 tuns. In the same period Ja Constansa carried up to 157 tuns 
with an average of 155 tuns. However, la Bartolmeu never carried more than 55 and la 
Margareta never more than 42 tuns. 

Between 1303 and 1307 the cargo of Goseford boats averaged 106 tuns, the largest cargo 
of 193 tuns being in Ja Rosa. By comparison in Great Yarmouth the average was 128 tuns 
with the largest shipment being 303 tuns. Ipswich boats averaged 112 tuns with a maximum 
of 201 tuns. Harwich boats averaged 142 tuns with the largest shipment being 238 tuns. What 
is interesting about these figures is the average size of Harwich boats. These may reflect the 
deepwater nature of that port and this appears to be confirmed by the boats leaving the port 
of Orwell. Although there were only three in this period their cargoes were 239, 243 and 126 
tuns, giving an average of 202 tuns.*! 

Goseford boats were also engaged in other varieties of trade to ports in England and on the 
Continent. Ships sailed from the Deben for Flanders carrying ale. Boats left Ipswich and its 
haven port of Goseford carrying wool, woolfells and hides, the main items of English overseas 
export trade.” In the years 1397-98 John Bernard’s Counter Roll shows eleven sailings by 
Goseford boats from Ipswich with cargoes of wool.* In the same period Goseford boats left 
Harwich on eight occasions with wool and once with woolfells. There are records of ships 
travelling to Calais ‘laded with wool, ale and other victuals’.“* Goseford boats are found in 
Newcastle upon Tyne (with wool, woolfells and hides), in Exeter (with herring, lead and tents), 
in Hull (with wool, woolfells, hides, corn bound for Bordeaux, and wine), in Boston (with 
wine), in Sandwich (with ale), in La Baye, Brittany (with salt), in Bordeaux (with corn), in Great 
Yarmouth (with wine and herring) and were present at the Yarmouth Herring Fair in 1337, 
1342 and 1343. These examples demonstrate the variety and extent of Goseford’s trade. 

What goods came in through Goseford is more difficult to determine because of the absence 
of records. In 1302 a ship belonging to Fresius de Stavere (in modern Holland) was moored 
‘at Oxeneye by Bauderseye’ when it was entered and its cargo worth £415 6s 9d was stolen.* 
It is entirely possible that de Stavere’s boat was at Oxeneye by mischance. In 1322 Helunc 
Grove a merchant from ‘Allmein’ freighted a ship called la Welyfare in Hamburg with goods 
to take to Yarmouth for trade. The ship was ‘driven by stress of weather’ into the port of 
Goseford, where the goods on board were stolen by members of well-known Goseford 
families such as Essoul, Curtiller, Macke and Dwyt.*” 

Undoubtedly, the majority of trade carried out by Goseford ships was coastal but goods 
other than wine may also have come directly from the Continent. There is a suggestion that 
at the end of the thirteenth century timber might have been imported through Goseford. Part 
of an account for the building of a galley in Ipswich reads ‘Boards: For 487 boards bought 12 
feet long £13 8d at 53s 4d per hundred. In carriage of the same boards from Baudreseye to 
Ipswich 17s 3d in total. For 190 boards 8 feet long 31s 6d at 18s per hundred. Also for 60 
boards bought from Estland [the Baltic] 12s’.** The entry is a little ambiguous but raises the 
possibility a direct Baltic trade. If goods came to Goseford from elsewhere in Europe the 
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cargoes were likely, in addition to timber, to have included salt, grease, pitch, ash, flax, skins 
and pelts.” 

The ship owners of Goseford had vessels for trade, but such vessels could also be 
requisitioned by the king for carrying troops, and for other military roles. This was never a 
welcome duty. Although there were opportunities for profit through piracy, military service 
was an interruption to far more lucrative commerce. There was also the risk of loss or serious 
damage for which there was no compensation paid until the late fourteenth century. The 
consequences for the well-being of a port could be considerable, not only as a result of the loss 
of ships and the disruption in trade but also as a result of the loss of local men. For example, 
Saul concludes that Great Yarmouth was almost certainly badly hit by the Hundred Years 
War. He accepts that it is possible that a few merchants profited from victualling, piracy and 
royal service, but argues that for many ship owners this was a burden. Great Yarmouth 
provided finance for fleets as well as boats, and repayment by the Crown took many years. 
He concludes that the port was substantially poorer in 1400 than in 1300 and the Hundred 
Years War was in part to blame.” In 1348 the people of Great Yarmouth petitioned the king." 
They complained that in the time of Edward II they had 90 great ships. However ships were 
requisitioned in 1335, 1336, 1337, and ‘every year from the year 14 to the year 20 Edward 
III (1340-46), at least 20 great ships were arrested and remained in arrest for half of each year, 
and the men of the town lost the profits’. Fifty-six other ships were lost on the king’s service 
against France. They further complained that ‘There are now only 24 great ships at the town 
except old broken ships lying on the sand, which there owners cannot afford to repair’, and 
‘Several of those who live in the town and were formerly well to do scarcely have a living’. So 
one can imagine the despair of some of the men of Bawdsey. Ralph Gardiner, master of the 
Goseford ship la Sefray had his ship requisitioned four times between 1338 and 1342 — twice 
in 1342.° La Seffray was a ship of 140 tuns, and so capable of carrying large and valuable 
cargoes. William Rede, master of Je Bertelmeu, William Scot, master of le Godyer and William 
Waller, master of la Isabel, each had their ships requisitioned no fewer than three times 
between 1338 and 1343. 

An early example of the requisition of Goseford boats by the king is in 1235. On at least 
fifteen occasions between then and 1346 the port was asked for ships. Once again, what is 
significant about the figures in comparison to those of other ports is not the number of 
occasions but the number of boats that were requisitioned. In 1301, 50 ports were ordered to 
send ships to Berwick on Tweed to set out with the king against the Scots. On the East Coast 
between Newcastle and London 26 ports sent boats. Although Goseford only sent two ships, 
only two other ports (Lynn, three ships and Great Yarmouth, six ships) sent more, and only 
five other ports also sent two ships. 

Kowaleski examined the larger naval expeditions for the period 1336 to 1346 that required 
country-wide impressments. She estimates that the Suffolk ports, excluding Ipswich and 
Orwell Haven, provided 4.7 per cent of all of the ships in the country. Only Great Yarmouth 
(9.6 per cent), and Kent (5.7 per cent) provided more on the East Coast. On the South and 
West Coasts only Hampshire (4.9 per cent), Devon (5.6 per cent) and Fowey (5.1 per cent) 
provided more.® Undoubtedly the majority of ships from the Suffolk ports came from 
Goseford. 

In June 1338, 15 Goseford ships set sail from the Deben as part of Edward III’s expedition 
to Flanders.“ The fleet also included 9 ships from Dunwich, 6 ships from Orford and 9 ships 
from Ipswich. In 1340, 69 ports had ships requisitioned. The number of East Coast ports was 
30, of which Goseford again sent 15 ships. Only Great Yarmouth sent more, namely 60 ships. 
Of the total of 69 ports only Great Yarmouth and Winchelsea (16 ships) exceeded the total 
sent by Goseford.® 
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In October 1342 an invasion fleet sailed with the king for Brittany. Goseford sent 15 ships 
and Ipswich 14. The king required these ships to remain in harbour in Brest, an order that was 
ignored by the men of Bawdsey and 72 other ports. The reason was hardly surprising. October 
represented some of the best trading weather of the year and ship owners were about to miss 
the autumn wine fleet from Gascony. There were also complaints about lack of pay and 
concerns that boats in a poor state of repair would founder in the winter gales.*” Eleven Bawdsey 
ships left port. Of all of the ports only Hull (15 ships), Great Yarmouth (24 ships) and London 
(15 ships) had more ships leave.* In June 1343 the king ordered that these boats, their masters 
and mariners should be arrested, and that they should be detained ‘in Neugate prison until 
further order’. The order to ‘The bailiffs of Baldeseye’ named the ships and their masters.” 

This arrest was implemented and all were detained. However, in the following month 
Robert de Ufford, earl of Suffolk and lord of the manor, successfully petitioned the king for 
their release to enable them ‘to freely pass where they will and make their profit until the earl’s 
return to England, on condition that justice be then done on them’.” Justice was done and the 
men of Bawdsey were fined. That is known because in January 1350 ‘the men of the town of 
Baudreseye’ petitioned the king because they said they had paid their fines but were concerned 
that the king had not been told. The king obviously believed them and, at the request of 
Robert de Ufford, pardoned them all sums due.”! 

The importance of these records is that they show the number of boats from Goseford. In 
the five-year period from 1338 to 1343 it is possible to identify 20 different ships of between 
80 and 160 tuns. The records show that there was an organisation in Bawdsey able to arrest 
the boats, that the ship owners were capable of paying the fines, and that they were again 
sufficiently well organised to petition the king afterwards. What is also of interest is the role 
played, on two occasions, by Robert de Ufford. He is clearly exercising his influence as lord 
of the manor but the nature of the relationship with the mariners of Goseford remains unclear. 

In 1347 it was recorded that 85 ports supplied ships for the siege of Calais in 1346. The 
North Fleet comprised ships from 33 ports. Goseford sent 13 ships and 303 mariners. Only 
six ports (18 per cent) sent more than 13 ships and only four (12 per cent) sent more men. Of 
the combined North and South Fleets (85 ports) only 18 (21 per cent) sent more than 13 ships 
and only 15 (17 per cent) sent more men.” 

Certainly, from the beginning of the fourteenth century until the arrival of the Black Death, 
Goseford seems to have been a significant supplier of ships and men. It may be that the reward 
for this service was a grant of the right to supply Calais with ale and other goods after 1347. 
The absence of Goseford ships from military records after this time may reflect the start of the 
decline of the port, but changing military practices should not be ignored. The capture of 
Calais meant that England had an adjacent launching pad for its troops going to France and 
there was no longer the need for the great fleets of the 1330s and 1340s. The Black Death may 
have played its part, as did the serious decline in the Bordeaux wine trade. Additionally, the 
loss of ships may, in itself, have partly accounted for decline. For example, Great Yarmouth 
supplied the largest number of ships on the East Coast, but ports such as Goseford that 
provided fewer vessels may nonetheless have contributed proportionally more of their 
maritime resources, and might therefore have suffered more than larger ports when ships and 
men were lost.” 


BOAT BUILDING ON THE RIVER 
Despite this prodigious supply, the evidence that boats were built on Goseford is slender, 


although the fact that ships were described as ‘of Goseford’ suggests that this is where they 
were built.“ This lack of evidence is perhaps not surprising. At this time ships were built in 
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small ports and along rivers and estuaries all along the coast with very little in the way of 
permanent facilities. All that was required was a slipway cut out of the riverbank or foreshore 
near the water so that the completed hull could be launched.”* There are however three 
definite examples of boat building from records. In 1354 the sheriff of Suffolk was required 
to take carpenters and other workmen for the king’s service. An exception was specifically 
made for eleven named carpenters who were to complete the repair of a ship called ‘Godale’ 
‘begun by Robert, earl of Suffolk and his tenants of Baudeseye’.” This entry gives an idea as 
to where boat building may have taken place and, equally importantly, the number of 
carpenters available in the community. In 1378 ‘the men of Baudeseye’ protested that they had 
been ‘compelled to build a small barge called ’balynger’ [a vessel equipped with sails and 
oars]. What they did not like was that they were required to build it with the ‘good men of 
Ipswich, Sudbery and Haddeleye’ because, as they said, they had never been required to do it 
with these towns in the past.” In 1401 Henry IV required Goseford to build ‘one balinger’. 
What was curious about this was that the requirement was that it should be done together 
with ‘the good men of Kirkeley’.” Quite how this was intended to work is not clear, although 
it may be that all one of the ports was required to do was provide money or labour. 

The source of timber for ship building in Goseford is not clear. Timber was certainly 
imported into England from northern Europe by members of the Hanseatic League and there 
may be some evidence of such imports into Bawdsey.” What is often not appreciated is the 
distance timber was transported. There is evidence of the building of a vessel at Conway in 
North Wales in 1301. One of the main factors for choosing this site was the accessibility of 
timber in Lancashire and Cheshire.* In 1413 the rebuilding of the ship Trinity de la Tour took 
place at Greenwich. Records show that timber came from all over north Kent, some from as 
far away as Maidstone, with other supplies coming from Colchester and Hatfield Forest.*' For 
Goseford ships some timber may have come from pockets of woodland near the port, but 
some could have come from Staverton Park. Staverton is situated between Eyke and Butley, 
and its location near the coast and the navigable stretches of the Alde and the Deben make it 
a likely candidate for the supply of timber. Although the woodland appears to have contained 
elm, poplar and maple, oaks also made up part of it and, additionally, to the south, were the 
old oak woods at Butley. Although the purpose of parks at this time was to raise deer, 
woodland could also be an important source of cash and there is a record in the Staverton 
accounts of 1329 of the sale of an unspecified number of oaks.” 


THE DECLINE OF GOSEFORD 


The prosperity of Goseford appears to have continued into the late fourteenth century, as is 
evidenced by ‘loans’ requested by Richard II in 1379. The ‘lenders’ totalled over 150 places 
and persons, and included the major towns and cities (London lent £5000, Salisbury, £1000 
and Cambridge £66); noblemen (the earl of Northumberland, £100); bishops (Chichester, 
£100); abbots (Woburn £10); priors (Rochester, £20); and gentlemen (Richard Sibesey, 5 
marks). Only four communities in Suffolk had to lend money. They were Ipswich (£40), 
Hadleigh (£50), St Edmundsbury (50 marks) and Alderton and Bawdsey (40 marks).*’ Neither 
Alderton nor Bawdsey was a town, and their presence on this list is a reflection of the 
importance of the port of Goseford, a community whose prosperity appeared to rank almost 
on a par with Bury St Edmunds. 

In the last documented reference to Goseford in the published records of the Crown, on 21 
April 1415, the towns of Sandwich, Dover, Deal and Mongeham [Kent], were granted the 
right to supply Calais for one year ‘with ale and victuals’. The reason given was that although 
‘the town of Gosseford, co. Suffolk’ had for many years ‘supplied the town of Calais and the 
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marches there with ale and other victuals necessary for their safekeeping’ it now could not 
supply ‘sufficient ale’.“* The grant does not disclose why Goseford was no longer able to fulfil 
this task nor when the problems occurred, but the problems may well have originated ten or 
so years earlier. 

The first indication that Goseford was having problems supplying Calais is in 1403. 
Between 1397 and 1403 there are records of no fewer than sixteen Goseford ships trading.* 
However, in August that year the ‘good men of Goseford’ were ordered to ‘put off every delay 
and ceasing every excuse to supply the town of Calais with ale’.*° Once again there is no 
explanation for this ‘strict order’ nor what excuses had been given, but the cause is likely to 
have been piracy and the loss of its ships and men. Although piracy had always been a 
problem at sea in medieval times, from 1400 to a peak in the summer of 1403 there was a 
‘Pirate War’ in the Channel despite the truce with France. The effect of this ‘war’ was that 
legitimate commerce between France and England and their allies all but ceased. It is unlikely 
that Goseford’s misfortune was the result of a single event, and the losses it sustained were 
probably gradual. Before the end of 1401 no fewer than 35 English merchant vessels had been 
seized by the French. By the summer of 1402 at least another 33 vessels had been lost, and in 
the last three months of the year a further 20 vessels were lost. In January 1403, 12 ships were 
captured in a single incident and another 20 or 30 were reported to be held in the ports of 
Normandy. In July that year over 40 English ships were captured by the French off the coast 
of Brittany. That is a total of 170 ships out of an estimated ocean-going mercantile fleet of 
about 350.” 

Goseford ships were not always victims. In 1403 there was a complaint that William Flyn 
in ‘a barget of Baldeseye’ captured a Flemish vessel off Great Yarmouth, stole its cargo of 
herring and took the crew as prisoners. Also in 1403, a balinger from Goseford was one of 
four ships that captured a Portuguese boat and took her to Orwell. At the same time ‘four 
balingers full of English people of Goseford and Harwich’ seized another Portuguese ship and 
took it to Harwich. In 1404 men from Goseford seized two ships of the Hanse laden with beer 
and a third ship from ‘Lubyk’.* These are the success stories of piracy. What are not recorded 
are the occasions when the Goseford boats were unsuccessful and lost as a result of this 
dangerous business. 

Following the order of August 1403 to ‘put off every delay’ Goseford boats did manage 
some further trade and in December 1403 eight ships were in Sandwich en route for Calais 
laden with wool, ale and ‘other victuals’, but the trade was short lived. Perhaps as another 
sign of the decline of Goseford, from having ships of over 100 tuns these eight ships ranged 
in size from 15 tuns to 24 tuns. 

In October 1405 a writ called upon any of the king’s subjects who wanted to take provisions 
to Calais to do so. So great was the need that merchants were told that all goods would be 
‘quit of custom’. The urgency for this action was because John, earl of Somerset, the Captain 
of Calais, had informed the king ‘that the people of Goseford and Bawdseye who have before 
victualled it with ale and other victuals have been captured by the King’s enemies of France 
and Flanders and their shipping destroyed so they can no more go to the town with victuals’.”! 

This was a catastrophe from which the port never recovered. After 1402 no further writs 
were issued to the bailiffs of Goseford. Of course, Goseford had lost ships before in the service 
of the king, but by the beginning of the fifteenth century it could no longer afford to replace 
them. The English economy contracted in the last quarter of the fourteenth century, and 
agricultural output began to fall markedly following the sustained reduction in the population 
through successive outbreaks of plague. The population density of the area around the Deben 
seems to have fallen even more than in other parts of Suffolk. It is probable that the 
population declined below the numbers needed to produce or transport goods and to replace, 
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service or man ships. Certainly, the size of local fishing fleets fell steeply around 1400.” 
Whatever the reason may have been, Goseford lost any importance it had. The ‘port of 
Goseford’ continues to be mentioned occasionally in the Walton court rolls to 1551, not as an 
administrative entity but only in relation to the location of fish weirs.” There was considerable 
restructuring of the economies of Suffolk’s ports in the fifteenth century, characterised 
graphically by the decline of Dunwich, Orford and Covehithe, and the rise of Aldeburgh, 
Lowestoft and Southwold. Goseford can be added to the list of declining ports, and its decline 
may well have been accelerated by the dramatic rise of Woodbridge.” The curtain fell and 
Goseford became ‘that old Suffolk sea port that died without violence, that just faded out 
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softly into a memory’. 
CONCLUSION 


Was there a port at the mouth of the Deben, and what did it amount to? There are some 
tantalising omissions particularly about how it might have been organised, and the almost 
complete absence of local records does not help. The picture is further blurred because it is 
undoubtedly the case that the lower river was later regarded as a haven for the port of 
Woodbridge. This sheltered area then took the historic name of the former port. However the 
pieces of the jigsaw do make a picture that shows that Goseford was a port, probably based 
on Bawdsey, at a time when Woodbridge was an unimportant and undistinguished market 
town. It controlled maritime trade from the Deben and its boats traded with the rest of the 
country and the Continent for at least a hundred and fifty years. The number of ships involved 
in this trade is borne out by the frequent references to boats ‘of Goseford’. Further, although 
the number of ships sent on royal service is not an exact measure of relative size or 
importance, it is obvious from the source evidence that Goseford, at its peak, was one of the 
most important ports in East Anglia. It points to a well organised maritime and merchant class 
that had an identifiable administrative structure with its own officials that ran the port for the 
community of mariners, carpenters, pilots, ropers, anchor-smiths and the other occupations 
connected with a busy port. Goseford was one of the main suppliers to the garrison at Calais 
from 1347 to about 1400, had a serious boat building industry, and was of sufficient wealth 
that it lent money to the Crown. Its decline was rapid and coincided with the rise of 
Woodbridge which, by about 1500, dominated trade out of the river. 

Clearly there is further research to be done. It may be that records from the port of 
Goseford will not be discovered and more of the story may only become apparent from the 
collection and interpretation of other pieces of the jigsaw. One untried area of investigation is 
archaeological. Where were the landing stages, jetties and staithes that the boats arrived at to 
load and unload? Perhaps scientific investigation at what once appeared to have been a creek 
behind Bawdsey church or in the low lying area to the side of the road between Alderton and 
Bawdsey would produce some evidence to bring alive the lost port of Goseford. 
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THE IPSWICH TOWN GOVERNORS 
AND THE PRIVY COUNCIL IN THE 1620s 


by DEIRDRE HEAVENS 


Summary 

As a large port on England’s east coast with well-established trading routes, Ipswich was badly 
affected by Charles Land the Duke of Buckingham’s naval expeditions in 1625 and 1626. This 
situation exacerbated the difficulties that the town’s economy was already experiencing from 
the impact of the European wars upon its trading activities. The fiscal measures that the king 
and the Privy Council enforced upon the coastal towns and their counties would shape 
Ipswich’s relationship with the State and also the relationship between the town and the 
county administration in Suffolk. 


THERE HAD BEEN great rejoicing and festivities after the safe return in October 1623 of 
Prince Charles and the duke of Buckingham from their disastrous embassy to Madrid and the 
failure of negotiations over Charles’ proposed marriage to the Infanta of Spain.’ Negotiations 
had been first begun in 1614, the year after the marriage of the prince’s sister Elizabeth to 
Frederick V, the Elector Palatine. The Spanish Match (as it became known) had been viewed 
by King James I as a way to politically balance his daughter’s Protestant marriage with a 
Catholic Spanish alliance. However, as Spanish Catholics were viewed as representing the 
most ardent opponents of the Reformed religions, many in England saw James I’s policy as a 
dangerous course to take. With the onset of the Thirty Years War in Europe in 1618 and the 
subsequent occupation of the Palatinate by Imperial and Spanish troops, the marriage 
negotiations also came to encompass the restoration of Frederick and Elizabeth to their titles 
and lands.’ Affronted by what he considered as Spanish transgressions upon his honour 
during his visit, and now realising that his proposed marriage would not guarantee the 
restitution of the Palatinate to Protestant rule, Charles sought to abandon the Spanish Match 
and commence military conflict with Spain.‘ 

When Parliament was called in 1624, Charles and his supporters aimed to persuade the 
Commons to terminate Anglo-Spanish treaties and vote upon supplies for a war with Spain.* 
An unprecedented six subsidies were at first requested, and MPs were reluctant to vote for 
such large taxation, which they considered excessive. Finally, three subsidies were agreed 
upon, with the stipulation that the monies were only to be spent on the war. The Cadiz 
expedition in the following October was therefore poorly funded, with badly prepared 
soldiers and shipping, and the outcome was a disaster.’ The Privy Council looked for other 
ways to finance the war with Spain, and in July 1626 they requested ‘ship money’ from the 
coastal towns, using as their precedent the county rate which had been levied in January 1596 
to provide ships for a previous expedition to Cadiz.* Whilst the coastal towns must have fully 
appreciated the need to finance the navy, particularly as protection for their merchant 
shipping, they were still suffering from the costs of their previous naval support. 

Twenty-four Ipswich ships and their crews had been pressed into the king’s service for the 
1625 expedition to Cadiz. Two petitions were sent to the Privy Council by Ipswich ship 
owners and masters, seeking recompense for their losses and also asking for a strong guard 
on their coastline to combat the attacks on their shipping by the Dunkirkers.’ Since the late 
sixteenth century, privateers and pirates operating from the port of Dunkirk had posed a 
serious threat to Dutch and English merchant shipping and fishing fleets.'° Attacks had 
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escalated in the early seventeenth century, and it has been estimated that during the period 
1624 to 1630 three hundred English vessels were captured by the Dunkirkers.'"' The owners 
and masters stated that they had spent £80 to £100 on each of their ships, for which they had 
not yet been recompensed, and the pressed mariners were receiving 9s 4d per month instead 
of their usual merchant service monthly pay of 25s. Some of the Ipswich ships had been lost 
at sea whilst on the king’s service, and others had been taken by the Dunkirkers. Many 
mariners pressed into the king’s service were absent for over a year, leaving behind wives and 
children to be maintained by their parishes. Wives whose husbands had died whilst in the 
king’s service did not receive any allowance in lieu of the time their husbands had served, as 
would have been the case if the men had been serving on a merchant ship.” 

With the great number of Dunkirker ships lying in wait along the eastern coast, the shipping 
of the town of Ipswich lay up in the River Orwell, to the detriment of the coal trade with 
Newcastle, the trading with other ports, and the fishing fleet to Iceland. Attached to the 
second Ipswich petition was a list of fifty-eight ships ‘which lie in the river of Ipswich, and 
dare not put forth to sea for fear of the Dunkirkers’. The petition stated that three Ipswich 
ships had recently been lost: the Long Robert which had been lost in a storm with all hands 
while it was part of the king’s fleet, together with the Patient Endeavour and the Michael and 
John, which had been taken by the Dunkirkers. It was understood that only the two masters 
of the ships and three other men had been taken as prisoners to Dunkirk to be ransomed back 
to the town, with the remainder of the crews and the ships having ‘perished’. The loss of the 
mariners taken by the Dunkirkers was described as being ‘a very great impoverishing to our 
Nation and strengthening of our enemies’. 

It was reported in March 1627 that five Ipswich ships with cargoes worth £5000 had been 
taken, with the crews held in Dunkirk for ransom.'* The following month an entry in the 
Ipswich Assembly Book for 15 April 1627 recorded a petition from the inhabitants of St 
Clements’ parish asking for a collection to be made within the town towards the payment of 
a ransom for several men being held by the Dunkirkers in Bruges.’ Therefore, not only were 
the Ipswich authorities facing extreme demands upon the poor relief within the town to 
support the mariners’ families left destitute, but they were also having to raise monies to 
ransom back those men held by the Dunkirkers. Many other East Coast ports suffered during 
this period. King’s Lynn had lost twenty-five of its ships, worth an estimated £9000, to the 
Dunkirkers, and its Icelandic fishing fleet had been badly affected.'* Great Yarmouth had 
petitioned the Privy Council over its lack of ordnance and the poor state of its walls and 
ramparts, describing itself as a ‘frontier town’ and fearful of enemy invasion as it was ‘within 
fourteen hours sail of Dunkirk’.”” 

Ipswich’s petition also reported that the town’s shipbuilding industry had been damaged by 
events along the East Coast, with work stopped since the previous Michaelmas. This second 
petition to the Privy Council had been signed by sixty-six owners and masters of Ipswich 
ships, of which five were widows, and endorsed by the bailiffs of Ipswich as ‘knowing the 
truth of these Grievances ... set our seal of office, as a testimony of the truth thereof’. The 
bailiffs were obviously hoping that, by adding their prestige and support to the petition, some 
action would be taken by the Privy Council to alleviate the distress that the town’s inhabitants 
were experiencing." 

Not only did the king and Privy Council’s fiscal impositions upon the East Coast towns and 
their counties greatly affect Ipswich during the 1620s, they also created a strain in the 
relationship of the town governors with the county administration in Suffolk. In December 
1626 the Ipswich bailiffs petitioned the Privy Council in respect of the ship money demand for 
the provision of two ships for the king’s service.” The charges for one ship were to be borne by 
Harwich, Ipswich and Woodbridge, together with the ‘maritime towns and villages of the 
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county of Suffolk’, and the charges for the second ship were to be borne by the county. The 
petition reported the varying responses the town had received following their approaches to the 
other maritime Suffolk towns and villages. Some had not answered, and some had replied that 
they were ‘no ways able to join in any such charge’. Others had endeavoured to withdraw from 
paying the charge when they discovered that they were expected to find the equivalent of seven 
or eight subsidies, whereas ‘to conjoin with the county would not cost one subsidy’. 

In respect of Ipswich itself, five specific reasons were given for the town’s inability to pay 
its share of the charge. Firstly, payment for twenty of the town’s ships involved in the recent 
naval expedition was still outstanding, and because of this many of the inhabitants whose 
finances were tied up in these ships were refusing to pay their part of the charge. Secondly, 
Ipswich had suffered the loss of a ship worth more than £1000 in the naval expedition. 
Thirdly, as a result of the stopping of trade during the previous year due to the ‘great sickness 
in London and other parts’, at a time when the town’s ships were still being taken by the 
Dunkirkers, ‘the Inhabitants were very much Impoverished’. Fourthly, by reason of the 
continuing halt in the Eastland trade many merchants, clothworkers and others dependent 
upon the cloth trade were facing ‘great hazard of the utter overthrow of their estates’. 

Fifthly, and last of all, the chief inhabitants of the town had already recently ‘disbursed 
moneys upon Privy seal’. This refers to the Privy Seal Loans, which had been levied using 
personal letters sent out by the Privy Council to selected individuals, requesting a loan and 
giving them terms for repayment.” This device had previously been used as a means for raising 
additional revenue outside of parliament. However, on this occasion the Privy Council sent 
letters out to all subsidy men, individually assessing them at the equivalent of five subsidies, 
with no precise terms for repayment. This was, therefore, not a loan but a tax being levied, 
and severe measures were then taken by the Privy Council to enforce its collection. The 
decision to raise money in this particular way reflected the king and Privy Council’s need to 
generate revenue without summoning a new parliament, which they were reluctant to do since 
they feared new attacks upon the conduct of the duke of Buckingham. 

In the final paragraph of their petition the bailiffs reiterated the devastating effect the 
Dunkirkers had had upon the town’s shipping, with several ships of great value taken, others 
lost through shipwreck, and some presently detained in France. The bailiffs also referred to 
the Eastland trade, which they had previously hoped ‘had been but at a stand’, but was now 
due to the Continental wars ‘wholly shut up’, and the town’s merchants had been ‘charged 
presently to lend the King of Sweden £500 at the least’. This refers to the loan of 15,000 rix 
dollars (approximately £3500) which the Eastland Company had been obliged to give to King 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden and which they had then, with the permission of the Privy 
Council, levied amongst their merchant members in London, Hull, Ipswich, Newcastle 
and York.”! 

The Ipswich petitioners concluded by acknowledging that, notwithstanding all the reasons 
given by the town for their backwardness in collecting their share of the charge, they were 
now willingly paying five entire subsidies upon the late loan to the king. This, they hoped, 
would allow them to be discharged from the full payment of their ship money charge. 
Ipswich’s petition was probably prepared following a visit to the town by a delegation of Privy 
Councillors to ensure payment of the loan by offering some concessions. As a corporate town, 
Ipswich would have been well-versed in the process of negotiation with the king and Privy 
Council, and of agreeing to pay loans and benevolences in order to achieve concessions in 
other matters. When the town’s Assembly met on 9 December 1626 it was agreed that a 
banquet and a hogshead of wine be bestowed upon the earls of Suffolk and Salisbury at ‘their 
coming to this Town upon Inquiry next upon his Majesties Commission at the Charge of 
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On 14 December 1626 the two earls and Robert Naunton, Privy Councillor and MP for 
Suffolk, wrote giving instructions in respect of the outstanding monies, stating: 


Whereas diverse of the inhabitants of the Towne of Ipswich & the liberties thereof have not as yet 
subscribed to the loans whose names my lords & the each of the Commissioners would be very loath 
to certify them or any of them to be defaulters in this service.** 


The bailiffs were respectfully requested to collect the rest of the loans and give them to the 
Commissioners ‘with the best speed they may’. Attached to this document is a draft heading 
for a certificate of the names of defaulters within the town, but with no names entered. There 
then follows a list of the wards within the town and its liberties with the sums of money due, 
making a total of £557 13s 4d. It could therefore be suggested that, following the various 
meetings held within the town between the 12 and 14 December, an understanding had been 
reached between the two earls, the Commissioners and the bailiffs, that the town governors 
would ensure that those outstanding subscribers paid their loan contributions, in order that 
the town would then have a sympathetic hearing of its grievances over the ship money. 

The Ipswich bailiffs’ difficulties in collecting the ship money charges reflected not only the 
dire national economic situation that afflicted the coastal towns, but also the scepticism of 
many counties over the legality of the king’s request for them to provide four subsidies to be 
paid as a benevolence in July 1626." Many felt that the king’s action in appealing directly to 
the counties to raise taxes threatened the requirement of parliament’s agreement to national 
taxation. 

Ipswich had experienced difficulties previously with the county leadership in Suffolk when 
seeking enforcement of the 1596 ship money demand. Then only £200 of the £500 had 
actually been collected two years later, despite the bailiffs complaining to the Privy Council. 
Two of the deputy lieutenants from the west of Suffolk, Sir Robert Jermyn and Sir John 
Higham, were particularly hostile to the demand for the county to contribute to the provision 
of a ship from Ipswich. In a letter to Lord Burghley, Sir Robert complained of the town 
‘profiteering in building ships, of unjustly taxing gentlemen who came to live in Ipswich for 
short periods, and of engrossing corn for export in years of dearth’.** The reference to the 
engrossing of corn possibly refers to the Corporation’s policy of purchasing corn to make 
bread for the poor of the town in times of great hardship. On 21 February 1596 the Assembly 
agreed that three hundred combs of rye would be bought for the poor, and this arrangement 
was recorded again on 29 November 1630 when it was agreed to purchase two hundred 
combs of rye.”* The Assembly entry noted the agreement for a man to travel to various ports 
to purchase the corn at his own discretion, and that the charges and ‘the loss that shall be 
made in the sale of the said Corn shall be borne by this Towne’. 

The county’s hostile suspicion of Ipswich would continue into the seventeenth century, as 
evidenced by a Remonstrance prepared in April 1627 by the Inhabitants of the County of 
Suffolk giving reasons why they should not be forced to contribute towards the provision of 
two ships from the town. It listed thirteen reasons why they should not contribute towards 
the two ships ‘pressed upon the town of Ipswich’, and complained about the wealth and 
privileges that the inhabitants of the Suffolk corporate towns enjoyed: 


They travel not out of their Towns to any Assizes or sessions of the peace. They are not summoned 
out of their Towns of any juries. They are not called forth by Commissions or other Commandment 
for his Majesty’s service for the benefit of the County but all things are Done at their home dwelling 
without any great Charge to them, & burden to the County.” 
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Complaint was also made about the Ipswich town governors. Despite being ‘great owners and 
occupiers of lands in the county’, they did not contribute to the county’s annual charges. 
Furthermore, men in Ipswich enjoyed ‘great annuities and privileges that they have amongst 
themselves by his Majesty’s grant’. Throughout the Remonstrance runs the county’s overriding 
anxiety about the corporate coastal towns’ wealth and power, gained through their privileges 
and independence of action. It was sourly noted that ‘there be sundry within the corporate 
towns that for their gain & yearly commodity can & do get forth three or four ships’. This 
observation refers to the towns of Aldeburgh, Southwold, Dunwich and Walberswick, which 
had secured the duke of Buckingham’s intervention on their behalf in persuading the king to 
approve their petition for the provision of an escort of four warships, paid for from their 
contribution to the 1626 Loan.** The four coastal towns’ co-operation with the king and Privy 
Council over the Loan had brought them both favour and concessions in return. This event 
only confirmed to the county that the leading men within the corporate towns were extremely 
adept in manipulating the political system. 

The most important of the responsibilities of a town’s governors was the wellbeing of the 
people they governed and the enforcement of order and harmony within their community.” 
Members of a corporation were expected to make their orders and regulations through 
decisions that were reached by discussion and compromise amongst themselves. Consensus 
had to be reached in such a way as to avoid conflict, which would have drawn the attention 
of the Crown and Privy Council into the corporation’s affairs. All corporations were acutely 
aware of their direct responsibility to the Crown for the keeping of order within their 
communities and the satisfactory performance of the tasks expected of them.*' Unity was 
paramount in the efficient execution of a corporation’s official business. Any corporation 
showing weakness of division and disunity faced unwelcome attention and interference from 
both the county and national government.” Town governors therefore had an active interest 
in ensuring that their corporation maintained its dominance over its local community as well 
as fending off intrusion and interference from outsiders.* 

In 1626 the Ipswich Corporation had, like the other corporate towns, exploited their 
connection to the duke of Buckingham, which had been made during his stay in the town the 
previous year. Buckingham was at that time cultivating close relations with the Puritan circles 
at Court, Parliament and Cambridge, based upon a common hostility to Spain.** He had spent 
several days in Ipswich, and had attended a sermon preached by the Ipswich Town Preacher 
Samuel Ward.* It has been suggested that the duke’s attendance at Ward’s sermon was 
possibly intended to endorse his relationships with the Puritan faction at Court. The duke 
had been very well received in Ipswich. The town governors had presented him with a banquet 
costing £12 with £3 4s worth of assorted wines, as well as firing off a salute at his arrival in 
the town.” 

Unfortunately for the town governors, there were then two reported incidents in which 
remarks had been made against Buckingham in Ipswich. The first was in December 1625. The 
town governors had arrested Francis Baxter, one of the king’s Gentleman Ushers, for alleged 
scandalous speeches about Buckingham, accusing him of ‘imputing gross profligacy.* The earl 
of Pembroke had written requesting information from the bailiffs regarding Baxter’s arrest. 
Pembroke’s hostility towards Buckingham was well known at this time and, as one of the 
wealthiest peers in England, he was able to wield his power and prestige in opposition to the 
duke.” The Ipswich town governors had therefore proceeded very carefully where these two 
peers were concerned. It had been agreed at the town’s Assembly on 12 December that two of 
their number, Mr Edmund Day and Mr Robert Knapp, would travel to the earl with the 
town’s ‘narrative and relation enclosed in a letter’, and also with a letter to the duke informing 
him of the situation.” Nothing further appears to have been reported about this matter, 
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suggesting that the town governors had been able to satisfactorily resolve the situation 
without further damage to their interests. 

The second incident reported to the Privy Council in August 1626 of alleged remarks made 
against Buckingham concerned one of the Ipswich ministers. He was reported to have said in 
a sermon that: 


The Kingdom have need to pray and that all things do not prosper so well as formerly hath done and 
that they might so by the breaking up of the Parliament that there something was done by a great 
person to be the means for the dissolving of ye which if it were or should prove a dishonour to God 
he wished and desired that God would cut him off in time. 


Fortunately for the Ipswich town governors, it was concluded that the minister was ‘but a 
plain man whose tongue had outrun his wit’, and the town was cleared of any ill will toward 
Buckingham.*' Samuel Ward added his assurances to Buckingham’s secretary, Edward 
Nicholas, in October 1626 when he wrote that the duke should not take notice of the vulgar 
rumour of ‘some malevolent neighbour willing to leave some surmise and cast some aspersion 
upon the minister’. The purpose of Ward’s letter was to introduce the town governors’ 
representative, portman Tobias Blosse, who was seeking an audience with Buckingham. Ward 
wrote: 


So bold hath your former love made me as to presume of your readiness to gratify our Town in their 
reasonable suite for which I should not but they will be respectfully thankful. 


The timing of this request suggests that the Ipswich town governors were seeking 
Buckingham’s assistance on their behalf in respect of the 1626 Forced Loan, following his 
intervention on behalf of other Suffolk coastal towns.” 

The experiences of the king’s naval expeditions in the 1620s had convinced Ipswich and 
other East Coast towns that through petitioning and negotiation came compromise and 
concessions in other matters. By developing and maintaining connections with influential men 
in the Privy Council and at Court, the town governors cultivated a direct route to national 
power and patronage. Ipswich’s pursuit of the assistance of the duke of Buckingham provides 
an example of a corporation adept in entertaining and exploiting a relationship with the 
important people that passed through its town. However, these actions must have exacerbated 
the Suffolk county administration’s fears over the corporate towns’ privileges and 
independence of action, and, in particular, the Ipswich town governors’ adroitness in 
manipulating the political system to their own best advantage. 
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Cogswell 1989, 107-9. 

2 Cogswell 1989, 111-12. It should also be noted that the Infanta’s proposed dowry was greater than 
James I’s annual income. 
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Pursell 2002, 716-18, 720. 

Cust 2005, 38-39. 

Russell 1971, 298-99; see also Smith 1999, 111-12. Subsidies were taxes assessed on the value of an 
individual’s annual income (usually from land), the capital value of their movable goods, and wages. Whilst 
an individual was assessed on all the categories they were liable for, they would only pay on the category 
that yielded the most tax to the Crown: Schofield 1965, 490-91. 

Rodger 1998, 356-59. 

Sharpe 1992, 13-14; MacCulloch 1986, 274-75. 

TNA, SP16/304/85 and 86. 

Hebb 1994, 204. The Dunkirkers were also part of the Spanish Monarchy’s Flemish fleet, sometimes 
known as the Flanders flotilla: Stradling, 2003, ix-x. See also Ritsema 2008. 

Stradling 2003, 59. It has been suggested that this equates to 15-20 per cent of English shipping at this 
time. 

TNA, SP16/42/138. 

TNA, SP16/34/86. 

TNA, SP16/56/66. 

SROI, C/4/3/1/5, f. 81 v. 

TNA, SP16/61/81. 

TNA, SP16/61/85. 

TNA, SP16/34/86. 

TNA, SP16/42/138. 

Cust 1987, 2-3. 

Hinton 1959, 14, 70, 73. 

SROI, C4/3/1/5, fol. 79v. 

SROI, HD36/A/109. 

Cust 1987, 2. 

MacCulloch 1986, 275-78. 

SROI, C/4/3/1/3, fol. 72r; C/4/3/1/5, fol. 100r. A comb was a dry measure of volume for grain, usually 
equal to four bushels, but could vary in weight due to the different densities of oats, barley and wheat — see 
Yaxley 2003, 50. 

TNA, SP16/60/3. 

TNA, SP16/42/145. 

Schilling 1970, 3. 

Paterson 1998, 6. 

Schilling 1970, 7-9; Miller 2007, 35. 

Patterson 1998, 4-5. 

For examples see Gauci 1996, 23-24, 36; Miller 2006, 1026-29. 

Willson 1971, 166-67. 

BL, Harley MS 389, Vol. 1, fol. 506. It was reported that Buckingham arrived on the night of Friday 29 
October, ‘on Saturday and Sunday the Duke was private and heard Mr Ward preach but on the Monday 
for 4 days was very Royal at his Inn’. 

Quintrell 1983, 102. 

SROI, C/3/3/2/54 (unfoliated). The Chamberlains’ Accounts for 1625-1626 list six gallons of claret wine, 
six gallons of white wine, six gallons of sack, and three of hippocras — ‘bestowed upon the Duke of 
Buckingham’s Grace at his being within this town’. Also listed were twelve quires of paper to put powder 
in ‘which was delivered at the Lord Dukes coming to Town’ together with the cost of ‘bringing the powder 
from the hospital to the hill’. This entry refers to Christ’s Hospital in Ipswich where the gunpowder was 
stored. 

TNA, SP16/11/58. 

Willson 1971, 183. 

SROI, C/4/3/1/5, fol. 73x. 

TNA, SP16/33/87. 

TNA, SP16/38/20. Portman Tobias Blosse was from one of the wealthy Ipswich merchant families and 
had been bailiff three times. He was also captain of the Ipswich Train Band in the 1620s, and there is a 
portrait showing Blosse in his captain’s uniform in the Colchester and Ipswich Museums’ collection at 
Christchurch Mansion: see Bennett 1989. 

Buckingham had successfully intervened on behalf of Aldeburgh, Dunwich, Southwold and Walberswick. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN SUFFOLK 2015 


compiled by FAYE MINTER with 
object drawings by DONNA WREATHALL 


THIS IS A selection of the new discoveries reported in 2015. Information on these has been 
incorporated into the Suffolk Historic Environment Record (formerly the Sites and 
Monuments Record), which is maintained by the Archaeological Service of Suffolk County 
Council at Bury St Edmunds. Where available, the Record number is quoted at the beginning 
of each entry. The Suffolk Historic Environment Record is now partially accessible online via 
the Suffolk Heritage Explorer web pages (https://heritage.suffolk.gov.uk/) or the Heritage 
Gateway (www.heritagegateway.org.uk). This list is also available on the Suffolk Heritage 
Explorer site and many of the excavation/evaluation reports are now also available online via 
the Archaeological Data Service (http://archaeologydataservice.ac.uk/archives/view/greylit/). 


Most of the finds are now being recorded through the national Portable Antiquities Scheme, 
the Suffolk part of which is also based in the Archaeological Service of Suffolk County 
Council. Further details and images of many of the finds can be found on the Scheme’s website 
(http://finds.org.uk/database) and for many of the finds listed here the PAS reference number 
is included in the text. During 2015 the PAS finds in Suffolk were recorded by Andrew Brown, 
Anna Booth and Faye Minter. Following requests from metal detector users, we have removed 
all grid references from entries concerning finds reported by them. 


We continue to be grateful to all those who contribute information for this annual list. 


Abbreviations: 
CIC Community Interest Company 
Mdf — Metal detector find 


PAS Portable Antiquities Scheme (see above). The Suffolk contact for this national 
scheme is Andrew Brown (tel. 01284 741236; 
email andrew.brown2@suffolk.gov.uk) 


SAFG — Suffolk Archaeological Field Group 


SCCAS Suffolk County Council Archaeological Service, Bury Resource Centre, 
Hollow Road, Bury St Edmunds, IP32 7AY (tel. 01284 741230; 
e-mail archaeology@suffolk.gov.uk) 


SHER Suffolk Historic Environment Record (see above). 


Pa Palaeolithic Ro Roman 

Me Mesolithic Sx Saxon 

Ne Neolithic Md Medieval 

BA Bronze Age PM Post-Medieval 
IA Iron Age Un Period unknown 


Pr Prehistoric 
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INDIVIDUAL FINDS AND DISCOVERIES 


Alderton (ADT 024). Ro, Sx, Md. 2nd-4th-century Roman coins. Anglo-Saxon copper- 
alloy stirrup strap mount (SF-7E093B), strap ends (SF-B8532C and SF-B8AD21) and hooked 
tag (SF-AE6F64), silver penny of Cynethryth (under Offa), AD 787-792 (SF-7B972E), 
Watford penny of Stephen, AD 1135-1154 (SF-B8COC8), French tournois of Philippe IV, AD 
1285-1314 (SF-B794A3), and a complete copper-alloy medieval pilgrim badge depicting St 
Roche, the patron saint of dogs and accused people, often evoked against the plague, 15th 
century (SF-739782) (Fig. 223, F). (Mdf). 

Bradfield St Clare (BSC 023). BA. An incomplete copper-alloy probable razor of mid to 
late Bronze Age date (SF-6E2C31). (Mdf). 

Barham (BRH 064). Sx. A complete gold pierced Anglo-Frisian gold solidus, c. AD 825- 
850 (SF- DC15C9). (Mdf). 

Barnardiston (BND 013). IA, Ro. Plated copy of a gold Iron Age Trinovantian stater of 
Dubnovellaunos, c. 30 BC-14 AD, as Hobbs 2425-2441 (SF-50C267), copper-alloy a 
cosmetic mortar (SF-4D1BA1), Ist century AD buckle frame (SF-51227A), 1st-4th century 
Roman coins and pottery, strap fitting inscribed with CVIVICIVS (SF-4D6761) (Fig. 222, B), 
4th century AD buckle frame Hawkes and Dunning Type IA (SF-CF0738), and a cast lead 
Roman seal (SF-4D045C). (Mdpf). 

Barningham (BNG 023). Sx. An early Anglo- 
Saxon copper-alloy strap or belt fitting decorated 
with chip carved style I and garnet (SF-SCE2A2) 
(Fig. 223, E). (Mdf). 

Brandon (BRD 248). Pa, Me. Large flint 
assemblage of late Upper Palaeolithic to Mesolithic 
date flint blades, including large ‘bruised’ blades 
(SF3640AA and SF-3683A5), flakes, and tools, all 
found together on spoil excavated from a single pit 
during the construction of a soakaway. 

Bungay (BUN 117). IA. Gold quarter stater of 
the Iceni, Rudd’s Mossop Mystery type, ABC 1486 
(NMS-3D4D78). (Mdf). 

Coney Weston (CNW 023). IA, Ro. A gold Iron 
Age quarter stater, Early Uninscribed British series 
H, c. 50-1 BC, as Hobbs no. 192 (SF-SAAAFD). 
(Mdf). 

Drinkstone (DRK 026). BA. A hoard of late 
Bronze Age metalwork, one complete socketed axe, 
one fragmentary socketed axe and four fragments of 
metal working (SF-FAA455). (Mdf). 

Drinkstone (DRK 048). Sx. A complete gold aestel 
or pointer (SF-3ABEB9) (Fig. 223, B). (Mdf). 

East Bergholt (EBG 052). BA. Late Bronze Age 
hoard consisting of six cast bronze fragments (SF- 
8844BD). (Mdf). 

East Bergholt (EBG 053). IA. A gold 
Trinovantian quarter stater of Dubnovellaunos, c. 30 
BC-14 AD, as Hobbs no. 2442 (SF-E6317C). (Mdf). FIG. 219 oe flint blade 

East Bergholt (EBG 054). Md. Copper-alloy Penne ee 


pointed oval seal matrix of 13th-14th 
century date with traces of gilding. 
AVE.GE-mmA.CELI.LVmINARIVm, 
(Hail, jewel (or gem?) light of heaven) 
(SF-D4209B). (Mdf). 

East Bergholt (EBG 055). Md. Hoard 
of six silver medieval coins of Edward I 
to Henry VI, dating to AD 1280-1438 
(SF- DC1FA3). Copper-alloy medieval 
Limoges figurine (SF-8f61AE) (Fig. 223, 
C). (Mdf). 

Foxhall (FXL 065). IA, Ro, Sx. 
Copper-alloy end-looped cosmetic 
mortar of Late Iron Age to Roman date 
(SF-B433F1), copper-alloy Roman 
rosette brooch (SF-C83122), copper- 
alloy late Anglo-Saxon disc brooch (SF- 
C8524B) and stirrup strap mount (SF- 


CA41EE). (Mdf). FIG. 220 — Bronze Age copper-alloy shield from near 
Lakenheath. 


Felsham (FHM 033). BA. Hoard of 
copper-alloy Bronze Age objects, 
including five fragments of metalworking debris and 
three incomplete and fragmentary socketed axes (SF- 
92.A18F). (Mdf). 

Fressingfield (FSF 089 ). IA, Ro. A near complete 
vase headed linch pin of later Iron Age to Roman date. 
Consisting of a cast copper-alloy head and foot, with 
incised and inlaid enamel decoration, and a central iron 
shank (SF-1007C4) (Fig. 221). Roman coins 1st—4th 
century in date (Mdf). 

Great Bricett (BCG 025). Md. Cast lead double- 
sided seal matrix of 13th century date inscribed with 
+S°WILLELMILMAIMVND, (seal of William 
Maymond(?) on one face and S’TO[LI?] DE 
BRICET[E?], (seal of Toli) from Bricett) on the other. A 
potential association might be found in archival 
records of the sale of land in Great Bricett by John, son 
of, and Petronilla, widow of, William Maymond in 
1317 (SF-DC1ASD). (Mdf). 

Haughley (HGH 018). Sx. Lead spindle whorl with 
8th-9th-century runes (SF-D8FC51) (Fig. 223, D). 
(Mdf). 

Hintlesham (HNS 039). Ro, Sx. Roman coins of 
1st-4th century date, pottery, copper-alloy vessel 
mount in the form of a human bust (SF-2B9C68) (Fig. 
222, C). (Mdf). 

Hopton (HPN 027). Sx. A copper-alloy style I 
figurative animal mount (SF-6FOC29) and a style II 
probable harness mount (SF-6EFA46). (Mdf). 


FIG. 221 - Late Iron Age to Roman 
linch pin from Fressingfield. 
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Milden (MDN 024). Sx. Copper-alloy Anglo-Scandinavian stirrup mounts (SF-17D257 
and SF-17F784) and a harness fitting (SF-1740E6). (Mdf). 

Monks Eleigh (MKE 040). IA. Gold Gallo-Belgic AB1 stater of the Ambiani, large flan 
type, c. 125-100 BC, as VA 12-1 (SF-627F21). (Mdf). 

Monk Soham (MKS 014). BA. Middle Bronze Age hoard consisting of an incomplete 
copper-alloy palstave and two fragments of a copper-alloy dagger. (SF-A6C431). (Mdf). 

Near Lakenheath (MNL 771). BA. An incomplete copper-alloy shield of Bronze Age date 
of Type Yetholm see Uckelmann, 2011, 191 (SF-EOD9C8) (Fig. 220). (Mdf). 

Ousden (OUS 018). BA, IA, Ro. 21 body sherds of prehistoric pottery (SF-6F73B6), 
Roman pottery, glass and 3rd—4th-century coinage, a 2nd-century copper-alloy plate brooch 
in the form of a hare (SF-93372E), early bracelet (SF-925208), staff handle fragment (SF- 
E85A26), and a copper-alloy zoomorphic knife handle (SF-A683AD). (Mdf). 

Parham (PRH 037). IA, Ro. Iron Age gold Gallo-Belgic E stater of the Ambiani, c. 75-50 
BC. Gallic war type. VA, 69, 52.01(SF-BO6F68). (Mdf). 

Stowupland (SUP 009). Ro. An incomplete copper-alloy figurine of Mercury (SF-BB84FE) 
(Fig. 222, A). (Mdf). 

Sutton (SUT 283). Sx. Copper-alloy unfinished pair of Anglo-Saxon wrist clasps (SF- 
66EDD6) (Fig. 223, A). (Mdf). 
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FIG. 222 — Roman copper-alloy figurine from Stowupland (A); strap fitting from Barnardiston (B); 
vessel mount from Hintlesham (C); votive altar from The Saxhams (D). 


2015 


FIG. 223 — Anglo-Saxon copper-alloy unfinished wrist clasps from Sutton (A); gold pointer from 
Drinkstone (B); copper-alloy figurine from East Bergholt (C); lead spindle whorl from Haughley (D); 
copper-alloy strap fitting from Barningham (E); medieval lead pilgrim badge from Alderton (F). 
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Thelnetham (THE 040). Sx. Silver sceatta, Series D type 8, as Metcalf, 1993, 191-95 (SF- 
707088), copper-alloy hooked tag (32CE63). (Mdf). 

The Saxhams (SXG 016). Ro. An incomplete copper-alloy miniature votive altar (SF- 
177275) (Fig. 222, D) and 2nd—4th-century coinage. (Mdf). 

Wenhaston with Mells Hamlet (WMH 005). Ro, Sx. Known Roman site, copper-alloy 
Roman figurine fragment (SF-A9A3EC) and strap end (SF-A9ASEC). Middle Saxon copper- 
alloy ansate brooches (SF-A799FB, SF-A77BBC), pin (SF-A70D05) and late Saxon stirrup 
terminal (SF-OFBB89). (Mdf). 

West Stow (WSW 139). Pa. A patinated flint blade point projectile of early Upper 
Palaeolithic date (SF-OBES1F) (Fig. 219). Discovered approximately 25-30 years ago during 
gravel extraction at what is now the Lackford Lakes nature reserve complex. 

Wetherden (WDN 019). Pa, Sx. A complete Lower Palaeolithic flint hand axe (SF- 
2899A7). (Mdf). 

Worlington (WGN 021). Ro, Sx. Copper-alloy Roman enamelled seal box lid (SF- 
342E60). (Mdf). 

Worlingworth (WGN 034). IA, Sx. Pale gold Iron Age uninscribed East Anglian Irstead 
type quarter stater, c.40-10 BC as Hobbs no.3436 (SF-F5A6BS). 


SURVEYS 


Aldeburgh, Chapel Barn Farm (TM/4459; ADB 223). A day of community fieldwalking was 
undertaken in a field containing the marginal remains of St Mary, Hazlewood, one of two 
Aldeburgh churches listed in the Domesday Book. The fieldwalking produced finds from the 
prehistoric through to the modern period. Two sherds of prehistoric pottery were particularly 
significant and, in conjunction with flint and burnt stone, provide a strong indication of a 
possible Late Bronze/Iron Age settlement in the SE corner of the field. Roman pottery was 
sparse and abraded, and may therefore not be significant. An overlapping distribution of 
Saxon, early medieval and medieval pottery in the S half of the field shows a high potential 
for settlement in these periods around, and to the W and S of, the church. Of particular 
interest were six pieces of decorated medieval floor tile, most probably originating from 
within the church itself. The results of the fieldwalking are sufficiently encouraging to warrant 
further investigation of the site, with particular reference to the area around the church ruins 
and the potential settlement areas identified above. ADLHS hopes to undertake this further 
research in 2016/17. 

Peter Howard-Dobson, Aldeburgh and District Local History Society. 


Covehithe, (TM/5282; COV 147). Community fieldwalking was undertaken on a field 
immediately W of the church in the village of Covehithe in Suffolk. The earliest evidence is a 
thin scatter of worked flint dating from the Mesolithic period through the Neolithic and into 
the Bronze Age. Romano-British settlement is hinted at by the volume of pottery found during 
fieldwalking, possibly associated with a linear feature which may be a road, sited to the north 
of the survey area. The settlement appears to have been founded in the middle Anglo-Saxon 
period and grew vigorously in the later Anglo-Saxon period. The settlement was at its peak 
during the medieval period, and saw little in the way of decline after the Black Death. In the 
post-medieval period the community E of the church may have migrated W onto the 
fieldwalked area in the face of coastal erosion, but by the 19th-century settlement W of the 
church was in decline, thinned out to leave just a couple of cottages. 
Carenza Lewis and Catherine Ranson, Access Cambridge Archaeology, 
University of Cambridge. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 


Barking, Land at Fox Meadows (TM/0652; BRK 138). Evaluation identified five medieval 
features comprising two pits, two parallel ditches and a curvilinear gully. The ditches are likely 
to have flanked a trackway off Barking Road. A small ceramic assemblage of hand-made 


medieval wares was recovered; they are likely to have been produced locally during the 11th— 
13th centuries. 


Martin Brook, Britannia Archaeology, 
for Benjamin Wolfe of Potter Raper Partnership. 


Barnham, East Farm, (TL/8778; BNH 013). New excavations have been undertaken at East 
Farm, Barnham, since 2013. The site is in an old clay pit, which has been known since the 
turn of the 20th century to contain Lower Palaeolithic artefacts. The first excavations were in 
the 1930s by T.T. Paterson and a section was cut in 1978 by John Wymer.' Larger-scale 
excavations undertaken between 1989 and 1994 provided our current understanding of the 
geological succession, artefact assemblages and floral and faunal remains’ (Fig. 224). The site 
consists of silts and clays that infill a depression, interpreted as a fluvial channel, cut into 
Anglian glacial sediments that date to c. 450,000 years ago. At the edge of the basin the 
sediments consist of a coarse lag gravel overlain by a fluvially-deposited silt (Fig. 225). The 
silt thickens towards the middle of the basin, where the top 2m preserve pollen, molluscs and 
vertebrate remains. The environmental evidence suggests a slow-moving stream that flowed 
through the basin, surrounded by grass and deciduous vegetation. The channel sediments are 

sealed by a palaeosol at the margins and probably in the middle of the basin, showing the 

drying out of the river, and the whole sequence is overlain by 2-3m of brickearth. The channel 

deposits and the artefact assemblages date to the Hoxnian Interglacial, c. 400,000 years ago. 
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FIG. 224 - East Farm Pit, Barnham, showing excavations from 1989 to 1994 in grey, 
and the new excavations since 2013 in white. 
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FIG. 225 — Excavation of Barnham Area VI in 2015. 
The lag gravel at the base is overlain by fluvial silt, the palaeosol, and brickearths. 


The main artefact assemblages were found on the lag gravel on the S margins of the channel. 
In one area (Area I) the flint artefacts consisted of simple cores and flakes with occasional 
scrapers, which have traditionally been termed a ‘Clactonian’ assemblage. Less than 50 m to 
the east, Area IV(4) contained both cores and flakes, but also evidence of handaxe 
manufacture, traditionally termed ‘Acheulian’. The interpretation put forward from this work 
was that the same group of people were responsible for both assemblages, but with different 
activities and tools in the two areas, rather than being culturally distinct. 

The current project is reinvestigating this conclusion by opening up new archaeological 
areas and geological sections (Area VI) between Areas I and IV(4). It is hoped that this will 
provide improved understanding of the relationship between the assemblages. A second aim 
is to investigate the evidence of burning. Abundant quantities of burnt flint have been found 
in the palaeosol, but it is not clear whether this from a natural forest fire, or from the 
controlled use of fire by humans. Some of the earliest evidence of human fire-use in Europe 
was found at Beeches Pit near Icklingham, which also dates to c. 400,000 years ago,’ and if 
the new work at Barnham provides evidence of more widespread use of fire this may shed 
more light on what is a major turning point in early human evolution. A final aim is to 
increase our knowledge of the floral, molluscan and vertebrate assemblages recovered from 
the middle of the channel and new areas have been excavated and sampled in Area III. It is 
the richest site for the variety of amphibians and reptiles in Britain, with exotic species such 
as tree frogs and European pond terrapin. It also has exotic mammals, including remains of 
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extinct forms of rhinoceros and elephant, but also of lion. The new work is adding to 

understanding of the vertebrate and molluscan assemblages and will also provide improved 

understanding of the local vegetation from fresh analysis of the pollen. The excavations will 
continue in 2016. 

Nick Ashton, Department of Britain, Europe and Prehistory, British Museum; 

Rob Davis and Simon G. Lewis, School of Geography, Queen Mary University of London; 

Simon Parfitt, Institute of Archaeology, University College London, 

and Department of Earth Sciences, The Natural History Museum. 


Bedingfield, Flemings Hall (TM/1967; BDF 015). Excavation in the central part of the moat 
island and c. 25m north of the main range of Flemings Hall revealed a brick-lined drain which 
is probably contemporary with the standing 16th-century Grade II* listed hall building, and 
a small post-hole of post-medieval date. 

John Newman Archaeological Services for Mr and Mrs A Hill. 


Belstead, The Bridge School (TM/1342; BSD 018). Excavation revealed a number of ditches 
likely to represent field boundaries. In the NW corner of the site one ditch, which may be part 
of an enclosure, contained Early Iron Age pottery. A line of four post-holes immediately W of 
this feature’s terminal end could be associated, perhaps related to an entrance. The enclosure 
was cut by a later ditch containing Late Iron Age pottery, giving some indication of when the 
earlier feature had gone out of use. Roman features in the SE corner of the site included a 
large ditch and several pits or post-holes. These contained material dating largely from the 
Early Roman period up to the 3rd century and point towards relatively modest occupation in 
the vicinity, possibly developing from an Iron Age background. Notable finds include part of 
a later Roman annular bracelet and building material from a reasonably well appointed 
building likely to have been nearby. 
Linzi Everett, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, 
on behalf of Concertus Design and Property Ltd. 


Bramford, Land E of The Street (TM/1247; BRF 123). Geophysical survey and trial trench 
evaluation of a Sha site, which lies on an E-facing slope extending down towards the River 
Gipping. The work identified two phases of field system: one probably later prehistoric 
(Bronze Age to Iron Age) and orientated N-S, and one medieval (11th-14th-century) and 
aligned NW-SE and NE-SW. Some rubbish pits containing fairly large medieval pottery 
assemblages, together with dumped hearth waste, were present on the higher ground in the 
SW of the site, indicating increasing proximity to settlement. A single residual Ipswich- 
Thetford ware sherd indicates some occupation in the vicinity from as early as the 9th century 
AD, but the medieval assemblage otherwise spans the 11th to late 15th or 16th century, with 
a marked peak in the 13th to early 14th century, represented by Hollesley-type, Hedingham 
ware, and locally-produced coarse wares. 
Mary-Anne Slater, Pre-Construct Archaeology, 
for the Heritage Collective on behalf of Cemex UK Properties Ltd. 


Brandon, Center Parcs, Elveden Forest Holiday Village (TL/8180; ELV 093). Excavation 
revealed two phases of activity dating to the late Bronze Age/early Iron Age (9th—6th century 
BC; Phase 1) and early Romano-British period (mid 1st to early 2nd century AD; Phase 2). 
Possible ditched enclosures were revealed in both phases. Of particular note was the Phase 1 
burial of an adolescent/young adult. Several Phase 1 pits also yielded notable pottery groups 
which displayed traits consistent with the ‘late’ decorated Post Deverel-Rimbury ceramic style. 
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Radiocarbon dating of one of these pits produced a calibrated date range of 1050-890 cal BC 
(90.3%) and 880-845 cal BC (5.1%) at 95.4% confidence. 
Antony R.R. Mustchin, Archaeological Solutions Ltd, for Centre Parcs Ltd. 


Brettenbam, Land W of Church Farm, Buxhall Road (TL/9654; BIT 027). Excavation 
encountered an area of enclosed medieval (12th—14th century) activity, including at least two 
rectilinear enclosures bounded by short lengths of possible trackway. The c. NE-SW/NW-SE 
alignments of the medieval boundaries mirrored those of adjacent Buxhall Road and The 
Street. A number of pits and post-holes were also assigned to this phase. The NW-most 
medieval enclosure contained the remains of a possible post-built structure; perhaps a simple 
agricultural building, animal pen or shelter. It is thought that the medieval site represents a 
toft and croft-type peasant holding. 
Antony R.R. Mustchin, Archaeological Solutions Ltd, 
for Vaughan and Blyth Ltd. 


Bucklesham, Street Farm (TM/2441; BUC 099). Trial trenched evaluation revealed the 
remains of a ring-ditch that extended partially into the site area. This is likely to be part of a 
prehistoric burial mound that has been ploughed flat. The ring-ditch was 3m wide and over 
1.2m in depth. No cremations, graves or other deposits were found associated with this 
feature in the site area. A series of undated ditches were found across the rest of the site. These 
were on similar alignments to the current field boundaries and are likely to be of medieval or 
later date. 

Jezz Meredith, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for Foskers. 


Bungay, Land W of St John’s Road (TM/3488; BUN 109). A c. 9ha site was subject to trial 
trench evaluation. The site is located on an E-facing hillside overlooking a steep-sided stream 
valley; the stream flows into the River Waveney just under a mile to the N. The evaluation 
identified two main areas of archaeological potential. On the high ground in the NW of the 
site was an Iron Age (probably c. 350-50 BC) boundary ditch containing a dump of settlement 
waste including a large (for the period) assemblage of ironworking slag. Other features in this 
area, including a post-hole, add to the picture of settlement activity. On the sloping ground in 
the S half of the site was a broadly rectilinear system of field boundary ditches containing 
flint-tempered Iron Age pottery and later prehistoric (later 2nd—1st millennium BC) struck 
flint. One ‘kinked’ field boundary/drainage ditch in the SW of the site was medieval in origin. 
A single natural geological feature, located on a sandy knoll in the centre of the S part of the 
site, contained a small but homogenous assemblage of Mesolithic struck flint, probably 
representing some of the debris from an episode of flint-knapping, which became accidentally 
incorporated into the feature. 
Tom Woolhouse, Pre-Construct Archaeology, 
for CgMs Consulting on behalf of Mr Tim Bassey-Fisher 


Bury St Edmunds, 40 College St (TL/8563; BSE 490). Archaeological monitoring of footings 
revealed two large intercutting refuse pits, likely to be of early Victorian origin, and two 
smaller undated pits (one of which may be medieval). An assemblage of clay tobacco pipe, 
including decorated bowls and 19 with makers’ marks was recovered during the work. The 
pipes are all of English manufacture, some probably produced in Bury St Edmunds and others 
from the wider East Anglian region and possibly London, and most date between 1810 
and 1900. 

Simon Cass, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for the homeowners. 
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Bury St Edmunds, 87-88 Guildhall Street (TL/8564; BSE 473). Excavation uncovered chalk 
quarry pits, post-holes and wells of medieval and post-medieval date beginning in the 12th 
century, as well as post-medieval mortar deposits, culverts and drains, suggestive of structures. 
However, there had been significant terracing of the site from post-medieval landscaping, as 
well as the construction of a modern small extension. Despite this, well preserved deposits, 
including delicate remains such as fish bone, were preserved in places. Finds from the site 
included pottery, animal bone, ceramic building material (CBM), shell, and fired clay of 
medieval and post-medieval date. There was also post-medieval tobacco pipe, mortar, bottle 
and window glass, and a small range of medieval and post-medieval small finds. 
Environmental samples produced evidence of crop processing, malting and smithing. 
Unusually large quantities of non-magnetic clinker/slag were recovered, indicating some sort 
of industrial activity nearby. 

Rob Brooks, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for Mothersole Builders. 


Bury St Edmunds, Guildhall Feoffment Primary School evaluation (TL/8563; BSE 493). 
Evaluation trenches revealed a series of medieval quarry pits. Post-medieval quarry pits were 
also excavated, as well as pits of uncertain function. Two medieval or post-medieval post- 
holes were recorded. Layers of post-medieval garden soil and a series of late post-medieval 
surface or levelling deposits were also excavated, sealing the features. Finds included pottery 
(Late Saxon, medieval, post-medieval and modern), medieval and post-medieval brick and 
tile, post-medieval window and bottle glass, slag, animal remains and oyster shell, as well as 
undiagnostic struck flint. The environmental samples produced evidence of cereal processing 
(possibly including malting) or the use of cereal waste for kindling, as well as wood charcoal, 
and hammerscale residues. 
Rob Brooks, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, 
for Concertus Design and Property Consultants Ltd. 


Carlton Colville, Land W of Carlton Hall, Chapel Road (TM/5090; CAC 088). Excavation 
examined an open area of approximately 0.42ha. The earliest evidence for human activity at 
the site consisted of worked flints, typically residual or unstratified and typologically dating 
from the Palaeolithic to the Late Bronze Age periods. Archaeological evidence of Late Saxon 
and early medieval settlement took the form of post-hole groupings perhaps representing 
dwellings and ancillary buildings, with associated metalled surfaces, pits and land divisions 
defined by ditches. The dating evidence suggests this activity spanned the 10th—12th centuries 
AD, with settlement at the site established in the Late Saxon period. Settlement activity 
appears to have ceased in the 11th or 12th centuries. The development of a nearby early 
medieval manor is suggested as one possible cause for the alteration in settlement pattern and 
land use changes recorded by the excavation. 
A small number of post-medieval features included a ditch and probable watering-hole 
or pond. 
John Ames, Project Officer, NPS Archaeology, 
for Mr G. Baxter of Carlton Hall. 


Cavenham, 36, The Street (TL/7669; CAM 063). A single trench was excavated, within which 
a rectangular clay lined feature and a possible post-hole or small pit were recorded. The 
internal faces of the clay-lined feature were scorched red, suggesting in-situ heating. Although 
the precise purpose of this feature is unknown, it probably represented the remains of a 
domestic bread oven. A small number of medieval pottery sherds were recovered from the pit 
fill, which may be contemporary, although the possibility of these being residual finds cannot 
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be ruled out. A further section of this feature was seen during subsequent monitoring, but the 
full extent was not established. 
Mark Sommers, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for Rede Developments. 


Cavenham, Marston Pit, quarry land S of the River Lark (TL/7672; CAM 058). Following on 
from the previous phased work in 2014 there was limited prehistoric activity in the form of a 
small group of Iron Age pits. Historic-era evidence relating to the 19th-century oak plantation 
was revealed in the form of two ditches. 

David Gibson, Cambridge Archaeological Unit, for Allen Newport Ltd. 


Culford, Culford School (TL/8370; CUL 051). A number of archaeological features were 
identified within an open excavation area, but the most significant activity on the site 
comprised four Early Anglo-Saxon Sunken Featured Buildings (SFBs) which had not been 
encountered during the previous phase of archaeological evaluation. Finds from the SFBs 
included a Roman intaglio ring, several coins and a placed deposit of three unutilised deer 
antlers (possibly a ritual deposit) alongside more common domestic artefacts, the number of 
which could suggest that bone/antler tool production was being carried out on the site. 
Simon Cass, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for East Anglian Sports Centre Ltd. 


Darsham, Land W of Mill House, The Street (TM/4170; DAR 030). The earliest evidence 
from the site comprises two Romano-British cremation deposits, one of which was 
radiocarbon dated and produced a calibrated date range of 20-175 cal AD (93.4%) and 190- 
210 cal AD (2.0%) at 95.4% confidence. Other archaeology included an enclosed medieval 
(12th-14th-century) landscape including at least one enclosure and possible field boundaries. 
The medieval enclosure may have formed part of a toft and croft-type peasant holding 
including ‘backyard’ activity, chiefly confined to the NE part of the site. The latter included 
refuse pits, a ?>well and possible quarry features. There was also a possible pond which may 
have served as a domestic and/or agricultural water source. The finds evidence hints at the 
presence of a medieval building in the near vicinity, while the economy was dominated by 
wheat-based agriculture. The medieval site declined at some point during the 14th century and 
was superseded, indirectly, by limited evidence of post-medieval/early modern activity, 
including possible structural remains. 

Antony R.R. Mustchin, Archaeological Solutions Ltd, for Hopkins Homes Ltd. 


Dunwich, (DUN 137-DUN 140). Community archaeological excavations in the village of 
Dunwich were run by Access Cambridge Archaeology (ACA), funded by the Heritage Lottery 
Fund through Touching the Tide, and planned in consultation with English Heritage and the 
Dunwich Greyfriars Trust, on whose land the dig was undertaken. The excavations have 
added weight to inferences that the area at the top of the hill was locally important in the 
prehistoric period and that the Pales Dyke may have originated as an Iron Age enclosure. They 
have also indicated that there is potential for Anglo-Saxon evidence to survive. Most 
substantial, however, is the confirmation that traces of the remaining medieval town are still 
present under the woods and roads of Dunwich village today. 
Carenza Lewis and Catherine Ranson, Access Cambridge Archaeology, 
University of Cambridge. 


Exning, Land S of Burwell Road (TL/6165; EXG 101). Excavation recorded an Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery comprising 20 graves containing the skeletal remains of 21 individuals. Interred with 
these human remains were notable assemblages of small finds, seemingly representing grave 
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goods (Fig. 226). Small-scale 
Roman and pre-Roman archaeology 
was also recorded, including a ring- 
ditch which may represent the 
remains of a barrow monument. 
The presence of this apparently 
high-status Saxon cemetery may be 
particularly notable in light of the 
connection between Exning and the 
royal residence of the Saxon King 
Anna. 
Andy Newton, 
Archaeological Solutions Ltd, 
for Persimmon Homes/Charles 
Church. 


Eye, Eye Airfield (TM/1474; EYE 
123). The earliest recorded features 
comprised six post-holes that may 
relate to a possible Early Neolithic 
settlement site. Early and Middle 
Iron Age occupation was 
represented by a N-S aligned 
trackway, including a remnant of 
cobbled surface, and a scatter of pits 
and post-holes. To the E of the site 
were three graves and a horse burial 
which are potentially of Anglo- 
Saxon date. These may form a small 
burial ground for a family group, 
associated with the settlement site located to the S at Hartismere School. Later medieval 
activity was revealed in the E side of the site, where the remains of two phases of field 
boundaries were present. A later field boundary ditch, dating at the earliest to the 18th 
century, was also revealed. 

Helen Stocks-Morgan, OA East; report 1742, for Pegasus Group. 


FIG. 226 — Exning: Anglo-Saxon double grave. 


Farnham, Land off Hill Farm Road (TM/3659; FNM 021). Geophysical survey and trial 
trench evaluation in advance of construction of a reservoir identified two phases of later 
prehistoric (Bronze Age to Iron Age) field system and late Saxon and medieval pits and 
ditches. Only limited finds were present in features of both periods. The shallow prehistoric 
ditches contained just four small and abraded sherds of flint- and quartz-tempered pottery, 
indicating that they were field boundary ditches located some distance from contemporary 
settlement areas. The medieval ditches were more substantial but, again, both these and the 
contemporary pits contained a total of just seven sherds of pottery, including St Neots ware, 
Thetford ware, Hollesley-type ware and other local medieval coarse wares. The site is located 
some distance SE of the parish church and other core areas of the medieval village. 

Matthew Jones, Pre-Construct Archaeology, for Strutt and Parker. 
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Flixton, Flixton Park Quarry (TM 3086 and 2985; FLN 091 and SEY 035 respectively). The 
continuing expansion of the working areas at Flixton Park Quarry involved soil-stripping over 
an area of c. 3ha during 2015, split between the main quarry (FLN 091) and an extension area 
known as Cartwrights Covert (SEY 035). Features relating to a number of archaeological 
periods were recorded. Isolated features of Neolithic date, principally pits, were recorded, 
along with a background scatter of worked flint of this period. Small clusters of later 
Neolithic/earlier Bronze Age beaker pits were recorded in both areas. Later Iron Age and 
?early Roman occupation features were recorded widely throughout both areas, but were 
particularly concentrated in SEY 035 where at least 13 four-post structures were recorded 
along with possible evidence for at least three rectangular buildings. Elements of a 
contemporary ditched field system previously identified in the quarry continued into both 
areas. Post-medieval features included ditches representing boundaries extant on historic 
maps, post-holes marking the lines of fences, features relating to military buildings of WW II 
date and geological test-holes and bore-holes. 

Stuart Boulter, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for Cemex UK Materials Ltd. 


Glemsford, Land to Rear of 49-55 Schoolfield (TL/8248; GFD 054). An evaluation revealed 
three pits and two ditches dating to the Romano-British period. The ceramic assemblage from 
these features comprised coarseware (greyware) body sherds and base fragments, and small 
fragments of Black-surface ware and micaceous Black-surfaced pottery commonly found in 
early to mid-Romano-British contexts. Two pieces of tegula were recovered from one of the 
pits. The ditches were parallel to each other and may have formed part of a small track or 
droveway. The site was likely located on the periphery of an area of Roman settlement. 
Martin Brook, Britannia Archaeology, 
for Oxbury Chartered Surveyors. 


Great Barton, Land NE of Bury St Edmunds (TL/8865; BRG 076). Ninety-nine trial trenches 
were excavated across the 75ha site. Geophysical survey was carried out prior to the 
evaluation, with positive archaeological results. Archaeological remains were encountered in 
37 trenches, concentrated on the higher ground in the N part of the site. Residual worked flint 
suggests broadly Neolithic/Bronze Age activity, although two pieces may be Mesolithic or 
Early Neolithic in date. A single pit and associated ditch were of earlier Iron Age date. More 
numerous Late Iron Age/early Roman period pits and other cut features containing significant 
amounts of unabraded pottery and other domestic refuse were probably associated with an 
extensive enclosure ditch and two or three smaller ditched enclosures recorded elsewhere on 
the site. An extensive rectilinear enclosure system developed in the northern part of the site 
later in the Roman period and was associated with pits, at least one inhumation and a horse 
burial. Post-medieval features, including field ditches, a possible track and at least one quarry 
pit, were also recorded. 

Kieron Heard, Archaeology South-East, for Berkeley Strategic Land Limited. 


Great Blakenham, Kingfisher Drive (TM/1150; BLG 035). 
The evaluation encountered six quarry pits, one of which yielded a small quantity of 
Roman pottery, and a rectilinear system of boundary ditches of possible post-medieval/early 
modern date. 

Gareth Barlow, Archaeological Solutions Ltd, for Centre Parcs Ltd. 


Great Cornard, Land at Radiator Road (TL/8840; COG 042). A trial trench evaluation prior 
to redevelopment of the former Guilford Performance Textiles factory identified a ditch 
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containing a sherd of probable Late Bronze Age to Early Iron Age pottery. The ditch may be 
part of a later prehistoric field system on the eastern terrace of the River Stour. 

Jonathan House and Mary-Anne Slater, Pre-Construct Archaeology, 

for CgMs Consulting. 


Hadleigh, Hadleigh Quarry (Phase 2) Peyton Hall Farm (TM/0244; HAD 145). An 
excavation revealed a series of features interpreted as field boundaries, the majority of which 
dated from the medieval period, although at least one group of ditches represented Iron Age 
boundary features. A single, unurned cremation burial, radiocarbon dated to the Late Iron 
Age/Early Roman period, was also recorded. A group of what were possibly medieval post- 
holes was present, suggestive of a structure, but they did not readily conform to any known 
structural arrangement and may be related to a simple, open-sided animal shelter. Evidence 
for occupation in the vicinity was present on the site in the form of pottery and occasional 
animal bone, in addition to fired clay and charcoal deposits that probably originated from 
domestic bread ovens. Features close to the § boundary of the site were the most productive 
with regard to medieval finds, and this would suggest a medieval occupation site was located 
immediately to the S in the area that was quarried during the 1960s. All medieval features 
recorded on the site have been dated to the 11th-12th century through pottery analysis. 
Mark Sommers, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for J.T. Few Ltd. 


Haughley, Chilton Leys, Stowmarket (TM/0359; HGH 055). Fieldwork revealed six phases 
of archaeological activity dating between the late Neolithic/late Bronze Age and the modern 
era. Features were recorded across the site and included evidence of both settlement and 
industrial activity throughout all phases. Of particular note were two Romano-British pottery 
kilns and two T-shaped corn-driers, and an Anglo-Saxon cemetery. A medieval pottery kiln 
was also present. Ephemeral evidence for Romano-British post-built structures was also 
encountered. Grave goods from the Anglo-Saxon burial indicative of high status individuals 
included jewellery, a gold knife pommel and a sword. 
Antony R.R. Mustchin, Archaeological Solutions Ltd, 
for Taylor Wimpey East Anglia Ltd. 


Hengrave, ‘Denbet’, Mill Road (TL/8268; HNV 034). The site is situated in the immediate 
vicinity of the Fornham Cursus (FAS 004), parts of which are a Scheduled Monument (SF 
114). The cursus, formerly ditches and banks that are now visible as cropmarks, stretches for 
over a mile between Fornham and Hengrave. It would have been a significant Neolithic 
landscape feature and is interpreted as a processional way dating to 3500-3000 BC. 
Trenching found a post-setting which subsequently proved to be part of a very shallow set of 
features, and an area of scorched gravel. Together these features, and the worked flint 
collected from them, offer ephemeral evidence for the location of a Mesolithic camp site or 
temporary shelter. Worked flint was also collected from several shallow hollows in the natural 
geology close by, along with a broader scatter across the site. The overall assemblage includes 
several exhausted bladelet cores, numerous bladelets, a microlith in the form of an obliquely 
backed point and a small number of ad hoc scrapers. 

Part of a coaxial ditch system was revealed on a NW-SE orientation, which may be seen as 
an extension of a past landscape identified previously to the N and E through extensive 
cropmarks. Some areas of these ditches were masked by a build-up of cover sands of c. 
200mm depth, which may suggest the former presence of a denuded topsoil. The ditches 
contained occasional residual prehistoric flints, but no cultural material which can elucidate 
further their date or function. The general form and layout of these ditches does not appear 
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to be consistent with a Neolithic landscape, and overall they may be interpreted as being later 
land divisions set away from settlement, possibly related to pastoral use. 
Giles Emery, Norvic Archaeology, for Jon Birrell. 


Ipswich, 31 Stoke Street (TM/1643; IPS 758). Two trenches were excavated revealing a small 
number of features. Finds evidence suggests that at least some of these date from the medieval 
period. These were interpreted as rubbish pits suggesting occupation in the immediate vicinity, 
presumably on the street frontage, an area now under later buildings. Occasional sherds of 
Middle Saxon Ipswich ware and some possible Late Saxon Thetford-type ware were also 
recovered as residual finds in the medieval features. 

Mark Sommers, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for Fastracker Developments Ltd. 


Ipswich, Land at Chantry Vale, Poplar Lane (TM/1243; SPT 053). Twenty-six trial trenches 
were excavated over a 25ha site. A Middle Saxon pit was located in the SW of the site. This 
area remained the main focus for activity during the medieval period, with a series of probable 
enclosures as well as a building platform and post-holes located here. All of 12th or early 13th 
century date, these remains were almost certainly related to the former hamlet of Felchurch 
and/or its church, thought to have stood in this area. Two medieval pits, located close to 
Poplar Lane, may suggest that this route was established by this time. Post-medieval 
agricultural land use was denoted by a series of field boundary ditches of probable 18th and 
19th century, or earlier, date which correlate with those on the 1838 Sproughton Tithe Map. 

Ian Hogg, Archaeology South-East, for CgMs Consulting. 


Ipswich, Land W of Downham Boulevard, Ravenswood (TM/1841; IPS 756). Excavation 
recorded several phases of a rectilinear field system, which was probably first laid out during 
the Middle Bronze Age. This comprised a NE-SW-aligned trackway defined by parallel 
ditches, with field boundaries extending away from it at right angles. A pit in the corner of 
one field, adjacent to the trackway, contained an infant cremation in a small, plain grog- 
tempered pottery vessel with a slightly barrel-shaped profile, similar to examples from 
Ardleigh in Essex. The character of the vessel is in keeping with a Middle Bronze Age date. 
Another notable early feature of the field system was two small ring-ditches (2.5m diameter) 
which seem to have been used as markers for laying out the first trackway ditches. The 
trackway and field system underwent several stages of development which, although only very 
broadly dated by the small assemblage of associated pottery and later prehistoric (later 2nd to 
1st millennium BC) struck flint, are likely to date to the later Bronze Age and Iron Age. The 
latest ditch in the stratigraphic sequence contained charcoal which returned a radiocarbon 
date of cal. AD 230-385 (1746230 BP; 95.4% probability), indicating that the field system 
was maintained, at least to some extent, and that the Bronze Age field alignments continued 
to be respected, into the later Roman period. The absence of evidence for boundary ditches 
after the Roman period fits the known historical character of the area as open heathland used 
mainly for grazing sheep, although it is possible that above-ground landscape features such as 
banks and hedges continued to be visible for some time after the field system ceased to be 
maintained. Post-Roman land use was represented by scattered (c. <1m diameter) shallow 
pits containing charcoal-rich fills but no finds, one of which has been radiocarbon dated to 
cal. AD 534-642. Identical burnt pits have now been recorded at several sites in the 
Ravenswood area and elsewhere across SE Suffolk. Although they frequently used to be 
dismissed in archaeological reports as being associated with WWII and Cold War airfield fog 
dispersal systems (‘FIDO’) used to increase runway visibility for returning bombers, all those 
that have been radiocarbon dated (at least seven examples on four different sites) have 
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returned early to middle Anglo-Saxon dates. In the absence of finds or environmental 

evidence, their origin/function remains enigmatic, although similar features excavated at 

Mousehold Heath, Norwich, were associated with charcoal burning and the roasting of iron 

ore to remove impurities. Alternatively, they may simply represent one-off fires used by 
shepherds. 

Matthew Jones and Tom Woolhouse, Pre-Construct Archaeology, 

for CgMs Consulting on behalf of Persimmon Homes. 


Kelsale, Park (TM/3866; KCC 050). Magnetometer survey of a meadow showed a 44m x 17m 
ditched enclosure with extensive areas of noise indicating hearths and other fired areas. The 
meadow location, with access to main pond and hypothesized hunting area, indicated that this 
site might contain workshops supporting park functions. A 2m x 3m trench was excavated 
within this feature. A stone surface was found at a depth of nominally 25cm from the meadow 
surface. The soil surface sloped towards the Fromus river, whilst the stone surface had a 
steeper slope to the river. Medieval pottery sherds of 13th/14th century date, and bone, 
including that of deer, were in the soil above the stone surface and embedded in the top of the 
stone surface. Sampling with a metal rod indicates that the stone surface probably exists 
throughout the large majority of the feature. The feature appears to be a stone surface of some 
700sqm, deliberately sloping towards the river, with strong evidence of medieval age. The 
nature of the finds and the proximity to the deer park and the fish ponds indicate that it may 
have been a processing area, draining off to the river. 

John Rainer and Jack Cade, SAFG. 


Kentford, Kentford Lodge (TL/7066; KTD 019). Excavation identified two main phases of 
activity, in the later prehistoric and early Anglo-Saxon periods (Fig. 227). The early Anglo- 
Saxon settlement was dispersed across the majority of the excavation area, consisting of two 
complete earth-fast post buildings with evidence of perhaps four incomplete examples, and at 
least 18 SFBs. In addition, a large post-in-trench type building was identified, measuring c. 
23m by 10m, the date and function of which is not currently known. The range of buildings 
seem to conform to a pattern of small groups or clusters of SFBs associated with a single earth- 
fast post building or hall, as observed at West Stow. Whilst largely consisting of domestic 
debris, the Anglo-Saxon finds assemblage also provides evidence of craft activities, such as 
antler and bone working, with loomweights, pin beaters and needles an indication of textile 
working. The large quantity of animal bone collected may be as representative of the 
processing of animals on or near the site as much as of food waste. Seven rectangular pits, 
which were characterised by a fill of densely packed heat-altered flint over a charcoal-covered 
base were found. Similar features have been identified on other contemporary sites in this 
region, for example at Eye 083, and are dated by association to the Anglo-Saxon period, but 
their function is currently unclear. 

In addition to the early Anglo-Saxon occupation, a small number of prehistoric features 
were recorded. These included three Bronze Age cremations, one of which survived in an 
almost complete collared urn of Early to Mid Bronze Age date. Worked flints were well 
distributed throughout the site, present within later features and collected from the machined 
surface. Occasional prehistoric pottery sherds were also present in later contexts. 

Evidence of Roman activity on this site was restricted to finds in later features, mainly SFB 
fills, where many items such as glass fragments, coins and sherds of Samian ware pottery may 
represent the collection of such finds as curios. An unfired hearth base or area of hardstanding 
located between two SFBs was constructed from flints and Roman tiles, presumably collected 
from an unknown source nearby. Evidence postdating the early Anglo-Saxon occupation is 
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FIG. 227 — Kentford: excavation plan. 


sparse, mainly consisting of undated or post-medieval ditches. In the N part of the site a few 
post-medieval pits were identified, as well as significant truncation towards the N limit of 
excavation which is assumed to be associated with the construction of the adjacent A14 
and/or quarrying. 

Linzi Everett, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, on behalf Matthew Homes Ltd. 


Lakenheath, Recycling Centre — Road Repairs and Soakaway excavation (TL/7381; LKH 
365). In a continuation of the main phase of excavation at the Recycling Centre (2014), RAF 
Lakenheath, two further areas were stripped in 2015. This uncovered further early Roman 
ditches on similar alignments to those recorded in the first phase of works. A number of 
earlier (late Iron Age?) pits and later pits (late Roman and/or Early Saxon) were also recorded, 
along with a series of natural deposits indicating waterlogging in the area and the formation 
of a gleysol. The occupation on site was clearly dominated by Roman activity, which seemed 
to increase towards the E edge of the site. Low levels of Iron Age, Roman and Saxon pottery, 
animal bone, fired clay, worked flint, heated stone, ceramic building material, slag and iron 
nails were recovered, along with a copper alloy Roman coin and a Saxon ceramic loomweight. 
Rob Brooks, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, 

for Defence Infrastructure Organisation. 
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Leiston, Land at Red House Lane (TM/4561; LCS 218). Trial trench evaluation of a c. 8.5ha 
site identified evidence for Middle Bronze Age to Early Iron Age settlement and associated 
field systems. Trenches in the W of the site investigated an enclosure identified by a previous 
magnetometer survey. This was surrounded by large ditches and contained several pits, one of 
which contained burnt flint and Middle Bronze Age (c. 1500-1150 BC) pottery. Across much 
of the rest of the site were ditches apparently demarcating several phases of field system; finds 
were sparse but suggest a later prehistoric date, as does the presence in this area of two 
possible roundhouse drip gullies, one of which contained Late Bronze Age to Early Iron Age 
(c. 1150-350 BC) pottery, and a cremation buried in a small Ardleigh tradition urn. 
Matthew Lees and Shannon Hogan, Pre-Construct Archaeology, 
for CgMs Consulting on behalf of Hopkins Homes. 


Leiston, Leiston Abbey (TM/4462; LCS 177). A community-based survey and field evaluation 
continued into a third season at Leiston Abbey. Ten small-scale evaluation trenches were 
excavated over the course of the 2015 field season, located to address specific questions 
relating to different parts of the site. This included one trench in the Abbey Precinct (Trench 
14), where results indicate that bioturbation is confined to superficial deposits. Four trenches 
were dug in the Eastern field (Trenches 15, 16, 19 and 23), where the former monastic 
structures were observed; in 16, 19 and 23 these had been substantially damaged by an 
agricultural ‘subsoiler’, with modern plough furrows dragging archaeological material 
downslope. Three trenches at the southern edge of the site were in an area previously used as 
allotments (Trenches 20, 21 and 22). An E-W-orientated medieval wall was exposed in Trench 
20, though it was not clear if the wall comprised part of a larger roof-bearing gatehouse 
structure, or was part of a longer boundary wall aligned with the adjacent precinct ditch. Two 
trenches at the present entrance and driveway into the Abbey complex (Trenches 17 and 18) 
revealed a precinct ditch, large set limestone blocks, and a cobbled area, though the excavated 
area was not sufficient to characterise a potential gatehouse within the confines of the trench. 
Remote sensing results were mixed, with magnetometry survey revealing the clear line of the 
precinct boundary ditch in the E field, but offering little further resolution of the ground plan 
of previously excavated structural remains in either this field or the earthworks field. Low level 
aerial survey of the site was much more successful, with a full digital model of a 70ha area 

created using quad-copter mounted cameras to build a georeferenced digital terrain model. 
Brendon Wilkins, Digventures Ltd. 


Long Melford, (TL/8645, LMD 261). Eleven test pits were excavated in the southern half of 
Long Melford. These yielded a large amount of Roman pottery, building on what is already 
known about the Roman town in the later village and the Roman pottery that has been 
identified from previous test pitting in the village. No Late Saxon pottery was recorded from 
the 2015 test pitting and only two 2015 test pits yielded medieval pottery that continues to 
suggest that the Late Saxon and medieval occupation of Long Melford was spread out along 
much of the length of the village, with almost two separate areas of settlement: one in the N 
around the church and one in the S$. Many more test pits produced later medieval pottery, and 
work continues to suggest that the village was not greatly affected by the Black Death during 
the 14th century, and that the two separate foci began to become one settlement. 
Catherine Ranson, Access Cambridge Archaeology, 
University of Cambridge. 


Long Melford, Melford Valley Tandoori, Hall Street (TL/8645; LMD 243). Monitoring and 
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recording carried out during the excavation of foundations for an extension to the rear of 

Melford Valley Tandoori Restaurant identified three large Roman pits containing in total 1kg 
of Roman pottery, and a fragment of quernstone. 

Pip Parmenter and Ben Holloway, Colchester Archaeological Trust, 

for Mr R. Malique and London Maintenance Company. 


Long Melford, land to rear of Chapel House, Chapel Green (TL/8645; LMD 232). Excavation 
revealed 99 significant Late Iron Age (LIA) to Roman archaeological features. These were 
primarily quarry and rubbish pits, but also included possible structural features, five Roman 
burials and a section of Roman road. It has generally been assumed that the old line of the 
A134 (now B1064) passing through the centre of Long Melford is on the line of the original 
Roman road from Chelmsford via Braintree, to Long Melford and Ixworth. A projection of 
this line places this road on the W edge of the Chapel House site. Excavations in 1970-1972 
at Chapel Field (to the S of Chapel Green) identified a Roman road with roadside ditches 
running NNE-SSW. This appears to be the main Roman road. The gravel surface seen in 2015 
may be the same road, with its edges and roadside ditches cut away by later pits. The site was 
predominately used as a rubbish dump. Quarry pits, which may originally have been dug for 
road gravel, were infilled with large quantities of domestic pottery, waste animal bone, and 
ceramic building material. Structures, of which the exact function is unclear, are represented 
by three clusters of post-holes, stake-holes and gullies. 

Of particular interest are two pits containing placed deposits, and five Roman burials. The 
placed deposits, in two of the earliest site features, include pottery vessels, loomweights, and 
a spearhead. Very small fragments of possible human cremated bone may indicate that these 
deposits are actually LIA cremation burials and much earlier than the other cremations on this 
site (late 2nd to the mid/late 3rd century). The five burials — three inhumations and two 
cremations — include the inhumations of a possible stillborn baby, a mixed race female and an 
adult male. 

Adam Wightman, Laura Pooley, Colchester Archaeological Trust, 
for Vaughan and Blyth. 


Martlesham, Land S of Main Road (TM/2446; MRM 162). Excavation revealed a 
continuation of the later prehistoric landscape identified in the previous phase of open area 
excavation (MRM 157). The principal archaeological features were a ditch which appears to 
be a continuation of a field boundary in the previous area. Adjacent to this was the eaves-drip 
gully of a small (c. 5.5m diameter) roundhouse with an E-facing entrance. The roundhouse 
probably postdates the initial cutting of the ditch, but the boundary is likely to have still been 
visible and in use when the building was occupied. A few metres from the roundhouse, on the 
side opposite its entrance, was a small pit containing the base and lower portion of a flint- and 
quartz-sand-tempered large jar or urn of the Collared Urn or Deverel-Rimbury tradition. 
Although no cremated bone was present, this may be the plough-damaged remains of a 
Bronze Age cremation burial. The feature also contained a rare copper-alloy ‘votive wheel’ of 
probable Late Bronze Age date, similar to examples from Flag Fen. The pottery from the 
roundhouse drip gully and adjacent section of field boundary ditch is mainly of later Bronze 
Age/earlier Iron Age date; both also contained assemblages of later prehistoric (later 2nd to 
early 1st millennium BC) flint-knapping debris. Subsoil finds of Bronze Age pottery and struck 
flint from across much of the excavation area suggest the original presence of a later 
prehistoric land surface or occupation layers that have been truncated by post-medieval 
ploughing. An isolated pit containing large sherds from several earlier Bronze Age vessels, 
including a food vessel (rare in Suffolk) and several Beakers, was also recorded. The pit also 
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contained knapping waste, a struck flint flake and burnt flint, all in a deposit of dark soil. The 

pit indicates some activity in the area prior to the formal subdividing of the landscape for 

agriculture in the Middle Bronze Age. Close to the pit were several possible post-holes and 
stake-holes which, although undated, might relate to some kind of temporary shelter. 

Tom Woolhouse, Pre-Construct Archaeology, 

for CgMs Consulting on behalf of Bloor Homes. 


Mendham, Withersdale St, Oak Meadow Medieval Croft (TM/2781; MDM 011 and MDM 
114). Magnetometer survey of crop mark areas showed two overlapping settlements, one of 
them with a path or track aligned on the entrance to Mendham Priory, a few hundred metres 
away. Test excavations showed 12th- and 13th-century pottery, possibly 14th-century, all at 
a depth of 1 to 1.2m with a single sand and silt layer above. The date of the second 
settlement, whether earlier or later, is not determined but a tentative assessment is that it 
might be earlier. 

John Rainer, SAFG. 


Mildenhall, Land S of Worlington Road (TL/7074; MNL 710). A number of archaeological 
features were identified, including a series of Late Neolithic and Early Bronze Age pits, and 
two Middle Iron Age ditches. Prehistoric finds were also recovered from a series of natural 
hollows across the site. Features yielded a number of pieces of worked flint including a 
Mesolithic bladelet and a Late Neolithic sub-circular, invasively retouched knife. Prehistoric 
pottery dating from the Late Neolithic to the Middle Iron Age was also recovered, including 
sherds of Grooved Ware, Beaker and Collared Urn. 
Rebecca Jarosz-Blackburn, OA East; report 1825, 
for CgMs on behalf of Trumpington Land Ltd. 


Mildenhall, Beck Row, Land adjacent to 1 St Johns Street (TL/6977; MNL 718). Four 
evaluation trenches were excavated. Cut features included two large, deep ditches, one of 
which appeared to be recut at some time from the late medieval period, as well as two modern 
rubbish pits. Other features recorded include a pit or hollow filled with Late Neolithic/Early 
Bronze Age material and three ditches, two of which could be related to boundaries shown on 
historic maps. 

Linzi Everett, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, on behalf of RPV Group. 


Mildenhall, West Row Primary School (TL/6776; MNL 745). An archaeological evaluation 
has added to the evidence seen in previous projects, identifying two ditches and a pit of 
Roman date. Of these one ditch forms a substantial boundary and, in conjunction with 
previous results, appears to mark the W edge of the Roman settlement area which is known 


to underlie much of the school site and neighbouring properties. 
John Craven, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for Suffolk County Council. 


Mildenhall, West Row, Land off Beeches Road (TL/6775; MNL 747). A metal-detecting 
survey yielded artefacts dating from the Late Roman period to the early 20th century, 
including 12 Roman coins. Evaluation trenches revealed a well defined area of Roman 
settlement, broadly corresponding to the coin scatter from the metal-detecting survey. The 
core of the Roman settlement included a network of inter-cutting ditches, rubbish pits, a 
possible well, and a metalled surface which was covered by a thick deposit of artefact-rich 
‘dark earth’. The quantity and range of artefacts point towards a relatively wealthy or high 
status farmstead-type settlement, dating from the 2nd to 4th century AD, with roof tile, floor 
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tile and box-flue tile suggesting the presence of a structure with underfloor heating in the 
vicinity. An articulated inhumation was also discovered but left i situ. 

Evidence for medieval activity, comprising a series of shallow pits and ditches, was found 
to the W of the Roman occupation, along the frontage of Beeches Road. A background scatter 
of prehistoric pottery and worked flint was also recovered, mainly from periglacial hollows 
and tree throws. 

Kathryn Nicholls, OA East, for Pigeon Investment Management Ltd, 
on behalf of Suffolk County Council and Mr Johnathan Waters. 


Nacton, Land NW of Ladywood House (TM/2140; NAC 112). Sixteen trial trenches were 
excavated across the site; one trench revealed two pits, both of which contained Late Bronze 
Age pottery, whilst another trench contained an undated, but probably post-medieval, ditch 
and a small undated pit. Two open area excavations were subsequently undertaken, revealing 
further pits, a number of which also contained Late Bronze Age pottery. Additionally, a group 
of four shallow, charcoal-filled, pits were recorded, one of which has been radiocarbon dated 
to around the Late Saxon period. 

Mark Sommers, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for Prime Irrigation Ltd. 


Newmarket, Fordham Road (TL/6367; NKT 047). Excavations uncovered multi-period 
remains with evidence of occupation on the site from the Early Neolithic and more permanent 
settlement dating from the Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age through to the Iron Age. 
Settlement remains including a possible midden layer, pits and a post-built structure contained 
pottery and lithics dating to the Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age; these were associated with 
a line of tree pits which may have formed an early boundary across the site. 

The early settlement boundaries were respected and elaborated during the Middle Bronze 
Age, when the majority of activity took place on the site, represented by the remains of several 
post-built structures and other features. Charred grains and quern stones provide good 
evidence for cereal processing, whilst the animal bone assemblage is typical of the Middle 
Bronze Age, with predominantly primary butchery waste of cattle being recovered. The 
recovery of hazelnuts and red deer antler indicate that a pastoral lifestyle was being 
supplemented by hunting and foraging. The number of buildings dating to the Middle Bronze 
Age uncovered on this site make it the largest settlement of this period so far investigated in 
East Anglia and the East Midlands. 

Gareth Rees, OA East, 
for BayWa r.e. Solar Projects GmbH and Countryside Renewables. 


Orford, Orford Ness tidal surge repair works (TM/4450; ORF 139). In conjunction with the 
undertaking of works to repair flood defences on Orford Ness, archaeological monitoring of 
the excavation of borrow pits was carried out. Due to unforeseen circumstances only limited 
excavations were undertaken, although a number of artefacts relating to the 20th-century 
activities on the site were revealed, the majority of which were photographically recorded and 
left in situ. As part of this project a drainage sluice, known as Pig Pail Sluice, was 
photographically recorded prior to its replacement. Its removal was also photographically 
recorded. It consisted of a brick culvert beneath an earthwork bank with a brick headwall on 
the inland side and an outworks of sheet piling and concrete that enclosed a one-way flap 
valve. It allowed water to drain from an unnamed channel at the northern end of an area of 
King’s Marsh into a tidal stretch of the River Ore, whilst the one-way flap valve acted to 
prevent the water returning at high tide. The date of the sluice is unknown. The outworks 
facing the River Ore are clearly of relatively recent origin and a large part of the brick 
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headwall has been rebuilt relatively recently. Lower sections of the headwall and brickwork 
visible within the culvert were built of a soft red brick which would suggest the core of the 
structure dates from the 19th century. 

Mark Sommers, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for the National Trust. 


Oulton, Land off Lime Avenue TM/5194; OUL 037). The excavation revealed abundant 
evidence of activity dating to the late Bronze Age/early Iron Age and early to middle Anglo- 
Saxon period. Evidence of Romano-British, middle to late Anglo-Saxon and Saxo- 
Norman/medieval occupation/activity was also encountered. Other periods were more 
sparsely represented. Of particular significance were a late Bronze Age/early Iron Age 
enclosure system, a Romano-British enclosure, hearths and a post-built structure, five Anglo- 
Saxon sunken-featured buildings and five burnt flint pits, also of Anglo-Saxon date. A middle 
to late Anglo-Saxon enclosure, a post and beam slot structure and a Saxo-Norman/medieval 
metal working area were also recorded. Notable small finds comprise eight late Anglo- 
Saxon/Viking Age scale weights with embedded silver coins (Fig. 228). 
Antony R.R. Mustchin and Julie Walker, Archaeological Solutions Ltd, 
for Persimmon Homes Ltd. 


FIG. 228 — Oulton: weights of late 9th to early 10th century date. 
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Purdis Farm, 135 Bucklesham Road, (TM/2042; PFM 022). Excavation revealed a number of 
ditches which are likely to represent evidence of at least three phases of field systems. Datable 
evidence was scarce but comprised a small assemblage of Roman and medieval pottery, the 
former redeposited in later contexts. A single pit was also recorded, which had a charcoal- 
dense fill and heat-altered base. Similar pits are well documented from archaeological 
investigations in the former heathlands around east Ipswich and, whilst this example is 
undated at the time of writing, several others have returned radiocarbon dates for the Early 
and Middle Saxon period. 

Linzi Everett, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, on behalf of Barnes Construction. 


Risby, Land S of School Road, Risby (TL/8066; RBY 042). An excavation identified seven 
phases of activity dating to the Mesolithic, Roman, medieval, and post-medieval periods. The 
majority of features and finds were distributed between four distinct phases of medieval 
activity showing how the site developed between the 11th and 16th centuries. The earliest 
phase related to the defining of the plot in the 11th to 12th century with a ditch running 
parallel to School Road. This was followed by a moderate level of mineral extraction resulting 
in several large clay extraction pits and a possible well dating to the 12th to 13th centuries. 
All were backfilled with domestic waste, including a variety of coarse- and fineware pottery 
and faunal remains that showed evidence of having been processed for food. The original 
ditch was recut and extended sometime up to the 14th century and after the extraction pits 
were closed. By the 16th century the site was used for arable agricultural purposes and the 
remains of ridge and furrow ploughing was identified in the S of the site. Two pits dating to 
the Roman period were found in the W of the site, and late 19th-century foundations and a 
ditch relating to Quay Farm were also recorded. 

Matthew Adams, Britannia Archaeology, for Fleur Developments. 


Rushbrooke with Rougham, Land E of Moreton Hall (TL/8864; RGH 066). An evaluation 

identified deposits dating to the Iron Age and post-medieval periods. The presence of two 

ditches containing assemblages of mid Iron Age pottery are further evidence of dispersed 
settlement activity in the area. 

John Craven, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, 

for Barnes Construction/Suffolk County Council. 


Rushbrooke with Rougham, Eastern Relief Road (TM/8864-TM/8963; RGH 086). An area 
of c. 18.46 hectares was evaluated by trial trenching. Sixty-six trenches were excavated, 
revealing a moderate density of archaeological features concentrated mainly in two areas. 
Evidence of Iron Age, late Iron Age/early Roman and likely late/post-medieval activity was 
identified on the site. Towards the E a collection of ditches and pits were recorded containing 
a large assemblage of Iron Age pottery (Area A). The middle part of the site (Area B) 
contained two undated kiln/oven type features, a group of intercutting ditches, from which 
several prehistoric struck flints were recovered, and a shallow ditch that held a single sherd of 
prehistoric pottery. The pits are unusual as their sizes and fill types are fairly atypical in 
comparison to the rest of the archaeological features. There is a possibility that this group of 
features represents evidence of modern disturbance or tree throws. 

The archaeological horizon of the development area is generally only shallowly surviving, 
and it is probable that the lack of features towards the western area is due to loss through 
truncation and WW II airfield construction activity. 

Laszlo Lichtenstein, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, 
for Suffolk County Council Transport Strategy Team. 
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Saxmundham, Land E of Warren Avenue, Church Hill (TM/3863; SXM 036). Evaluation by 
28 trenches uncovered areas of colluvial deposits. These layers contained occasional 
archaeological artefacts ranging in date from Mesolithic/Early Neolithic to post-medieval. 
Identifiable cut features were scattered, with the majority of the features located at the N end 
of the site. Eight prehistoric pits, four of Neolithic-Middle Bronze Age date, were scattered 
over the site. A ring-ditch, probably the remains of a Middle Iron Age roundhouse, was 
associated with pits of the same date, perhaps denoting the presence of a small farmstead. A 
single medieval pit and several ditches of post-medieval date relate to the late land enclosure 
and agricultural exploitation of this location. 

Samara King, Archaeology South-East, for CgMs Consulting. 


Snape, Land at St Benedicts Place, Church Street (TM/3958; SNP 106). Excavation of a 
0.31ha area uncovered prehistoric remains consisting of Late Neolithic/Early Bronze Age pits, 
and more substantial Middle Bronze Age ditches, gullies, possibly all remnants of a field 
system, and three large pits. A more regular and developed field system was imposed in the 
Late Iron Age/Early Roman period, though few discrete features were associated with it. Early 
Saxon remains comprised a single sunken-featured building and a solitary pit, both of which 
appear to be part of the extensive, though dispersed, settlement previously encountered to the 
S. A broad Sth—-7th century date for these remains is evidenced. A large post-medieval or early 
modern quarry pit occupied much of the north of the site. 

Trevor Ennis, Archaeology South-East, for Hopkins Homes Ltd. 


Stowmarket, Cedars Park Phase 6C (TM/05591; SKT 077). Twenty trial trenches were 
excavated within the 2.95ha development area. Archaeological remains were recorded in eight 
trenches, mainly in the NW of the site. A possible Roman ditch ran across the site, with a 
scatter of discrete features of unknown date being present in its vicinity. A medieval ditch was 
found in the E of the site. Modern disturbance found in two trenches can be correlated with 
features present on late 19th century mapping. 

Angus Forshaw, Archaeology South-East, for CgMs Consulting. 


Stowmarket, The Gables, Bury Road (TL/0458; SKT 071). An evaluation uncovered a small 
group of two pits containing several episodic dumping layers of kiln waste/pottery, kiln 
structure and furniture and fired clays dating from the 16th-18th centuries, deposited over a 
relatively short time-frame,. Large quantities of ceramics were recovered, allowing an insight 
into the post-medieval redware production of Stowmarket, of which little is currently known. 
The ceramic assemblage within the pits represents the largest found within two decades in 
East Anglia and has added considerably to the study of post-medieval pottery production 
regionally. 
Daniel McConnell, Britannia Archaeology, 
for Ian Baker of Laurence Homes (Eastern) Ltd. 


Sudbury, Harps Meadow Close (TL/8742; SUY 139). An open area excavation along the E 
edge of the site confirmed the presence of a large ditch of Roman date, previously recorded in 
the evaluation. This produced a few sherds of very abraded pottery of 1st-2nd century date 
and a charred seed-rich infill, suggesting the burning of cereal processing waste in the near 
vicinity. Silt deposits located along the SE edge of the excavation contained worked flint and 
were sealed by colluvium. 

Michael Webster, OA East, for Bellway Homes. 
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Trimley St Martin, Land at and adjacent to Mushroom Farm, High Road (TM/2737; TYN 
132). A trial trench evaluation and three small targeted excavations identified ditches forming 
part of the large-scale field and trackway systems visible as cropmarks in the surrounding 
area. The fieldwork identified a later Bronze Age trackway on a NW-SE, which was recut in 
the Middle to Late Iron Age. A few small pits and a series of nine post-holes aligned parallel 
to the trackway and possibly forming a fence, suggest an area of Middle to Late Iron Age 
settlement in close proximity. 

Stephen Porter, Pre-Construct Archaeology, for CgMs Consulting. 


Walberswick, Southwold (TM/4874; WSW 111). Twelve test pits were excavated in 
Walberswick. Roman pottery was recorded in the W of the village and opposite the church, 
which overall indicates some level of activity during this period. Four test pits yielded Late 
Anglo Saxon pottery, which with the previous Late Saxon pottery already recorded, indicates 
a cluster of activity around the green and extending SW along The Street. This settlement 
continued to thrive into the medieval period as noted from previous years’ excavations, and 
the pottery evidence continues to suggest that Walberswick did not decline in the later 
medieval period after the Black Death, perhaps due to its status as a coastal trading settlement. 
In the post medieval period the village may have developed into the small fishing village that 
is still seen today. 
Catherine Ranson, Access Cambridge Archaeology, 
University of Cambridge. 


Wangford with Henham, Wangford Quarry (TM/2777; WNF 023). A new area of 
approximately 1ha was stripped for archaeological investigation. To the N, adjacent to 
previously recorded roundhouses and prehistoric features, a high concentration of Iron Age 
features was encountered. This included at least nine four-post structures, clay-lined pits and 
evidence for a small circular building of c. 4.5m diameter. It is possible that this structure is 
an ancillary building to a large roundhouse found nearby in 2014. A previously undated 
double-ditched droveway was cut by two of the four-posters so this is likely to be of earlier 
Iron Age date. 

Jezz Meredith, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for Cemex UK Ltd. 


Wenhaston with Mells Hamlet, Land off St Michael’s Way (TM/4275; WMH 038). The 
excavation demonstrated the presence of a significant Roman settlement on the site as 
indicated by the substantial metalwork and other surface find assemblages recovered in the 
past from the surrounding fields. The remains uncovered predominantly date to the 2nd 
century AD. A regular system of ditched plot boundaries ran across the higher ground in the 
W part of the site. The central part of the site focused on a former spring with palaeochannel 
deposits running E from the spring head. An enclosure and further ditched boundaries were 
present across the spring, controlling access to wells and watering holes sunk into the high 
water table encountered in this part of the site (Fig 229). A later phase of pitting activity was 
observed across the whole site, which included storage pits, a cesspit and further watering 
holes sunk into the spring. The presence of timber structures was indicated by three groups of 
post-holes. 

Graeme Clarke, OA East, for CgMs for Hopkins Homes Ltd. 


West Stow, Recording the Sunken House (TL/7971; WSW 136). As part of the ongoing 
experimental archaeology works at West Stow Anglo-Saxon Village, the Sunken House (a 


FIG. 229 — Wenhaston with Mells Hamlet: Roman well. 


sunken-floored building built in 1974-75) was fully recorded and dismantled. After 
demolition, its underlying pit was excavated. Whilst full reporting has yet to take place, 
preliminary results suggest that the profiles of the underlying pit varied greatly from those of 
Saxon examples, indicating that this method of construction was not used. The condition of 
the structural elements also suggested that, on the premise that the timbers would have been 
reused wherever possible, the Sunken House had been left standing for longer than would 


traditionally have been the case. 
Rob Brooks, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, 


for the Heritage Lottery Young Roots Fund, SCCAS, and West Stow Anglo-Saxon village. 


Whatfield, Land W of Church Farm (TM/0246; WHA 015). An excavation revealed a series 
of features interpreted as pits, post-holes and gullies associated with a single house plot 
located on the edge of the village of Whatfield. Evidence in the form of foundation slots 
suggests a single building measuring approximately 13.5m x 4.9m. A number of post-holes 
and other slots are probably related to alterations and repairs to this structure. Pottery 
recovered from the features suggests the site was relatively short-lived, with occupation being 
limited to the 11th century only. 

Mark Sommers, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for Landex Ventures Ltd. 
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BUILDING RECORDING 


Brandon, Brandon Park Engine House (TM/7885; BRD 234). An English Heritage Level 2 
building recording was undertaken of a pair of estate buildings associated with Brandon Park 
House. The larger of the two buildings, known as the Engine House, comprises a single storey 
structure built of chalk blocks faced in flint with limited decoration in ‘white’ brick (quoins, 
chaines, door and window surrounds). The structure is rectangular in shape with a single apex 
roof covered with corrugated metal sheeting and a glass top-light. The interior is divided into 
two chambers; one contains a deep well with in situ pumping equipment that was actuated by 
rods and a crank driven via geared wheels, drive shafts and belts, many of which are in place. 
In its final phase, the pump was driven by an electric motor, but documentary evidence 
suggests it was previously powered by an oil engine. The base of this former engine survives 
along with a concrete/brick plinth for a probable dynamo, which was also powered by the oil 
engine. The second chamber housed a workshop and contains a pair of substantial 
workbenches and a freestanding bench saw, which would have been powered, via shafts and 
belts, by the oil engine, and later the electric motor, in the other chamber. Map evidence 
indicates that this building was constructed between 1883 and 1905S. 

The second building, known as The Bothy, stands to the NE of the Engine House on a 
perpendicular alignment. It is rectangular in shape with a lean-to and a small extension to the 
rear. The walls are built of fletton bricks, although the SW wall, which faces the area adjacent 
to the Engine House, is faced with flint and white bricks in a matching style. The roof is 
covered with slate with a tiled ridge. 

A third building was also recorded. It comprised a flat roofed rectangular structure built of 
fletton bricks a with a flat concrete slab roof. It was open at each end, although sturdy 
doorframes with the remains of substantial door hinges were present, indicating doors had 
been originally fitted. The date and purpose of this structure are unknown. 

Mark Sommers, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, 
for the Breaking New Ground Landscape Partnership Scheme. 


Ipswich, Holywells Park (TM/1743; IPS 749 and 768). Refurbishment of the former stable 
block revealed two separate underground chambers constructed of red brick, both of which 
contained boilers for heating water. Map regression indicates that these structures were 
located under former 19th-century glasshouses, which would suggest that their purpose was 
for heating the glasshouses to enable the cultivation of exotic plants. A service trench 
excavated between the stable block and an extant glasshouse to the W (the orangery) revealed 
a red-brick wall base and a covered well associated with the former mansion house that was 
demolished in the early 1960s. 

The presence of a 19th-century icehouse within the park was confirmed during earlier 
exploratory works. It was entirely backfilled, but is being excavated by volunteers from the 
Friends of Holywells Park group with the ultimate aim of full restoration and presentation. 
The entrance tunnel has been fully cleared and soil to a depth of c. 2m has been removed from 
within the chamber. 

Mark Sommers, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for Ipswich Borough Council. 


Lowestoft, Esso Waterside Jetty, Harbour Road, Oulton Broad, (TM/5293; LWT 338). An 
English Heritage/Historic England Level 2 Historic Building Record of a waterside jetty 
adjacent to a decommissioned Esso petroleum depot on Harbour Road, Oulton Broad, 
Lowestoft, comprised a photographic survey and documentary research. The jetty and 
associated fuel storage depot was constructed c. 1901 for Esso’s predecessor, the Anglo- 
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American Oil Company Ltd. The timber jetty, which was built to facilitate the unloading of 
wooden petroleum barrels, was originally fitted with a wooden sheerleg lifting device. By 
1904 the sheerleg had been replaced with a steel swing-jig crane mounted on the SE end of 
the jetty. There was an extant crane in this position, but it had been re-mounted at some point 
and it is unclear whether it was an original feature or a later replacement. Although the jetty 
retained its basic form, decay caused by the harsh intertidal environment had necessitated 
extensive rebuilding, which included the complete replacement of the SE end of the structure 
and the addition of new piles along its entire length. At least two major phases of rebuilding 
are evident; it is unclear when the first rebuild occurred, but the second is likely to be 
contemporary with the construction of mooring dolphins and associated steel walkways in the 
1970s or 1980s. 

Cai Mason, Wessex Archaeology, for Esso Petroleum Company Ltd. 


CHURCH RECORDING 


Aldringham Cum Thorpe, St Andrew’s Church, (TM/4560; ARG 015). A series of four test- 
pits were excavated: two aimed primarily at investigating whether internal damp problems 
originated from leaking drains and their associated features. All of the test-pits were excavated 
to the depth of the base of the bonded component of the nave and chancel walls with a view 
to informing any future remediation of the damp problem. The results indicated that the level 
of the base of the wall reflected the natural E-W slope of the site and was either itself sloped 
or, more likely, stepped. A layer of gravel-rich render recorded in all four pits was consistent 
with a more weathered layer previously recorded above ground and thought to be relatively 
early in date, possibly even contemporary with the earliest component of the walls. The depth 
at which this render continued below ground suggested that the ground level of the 
churchyard had risen significantly, possibly as the result of bulking up caused by the repeated 
excavation of graves. 

Stuart Boulter, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, for Aldringham PCC. 


Capel St Mary, St Mary’s Church, (TM 0838; CSM 013). During the insertion of an 
underfloor heating system the principal recorded features included a ledger stone located 
below a pew floor base close to the N nave doorway, which was not thought to be in situ. The 
stone would originally have been set in the floor above the Maundrell family vault/tomb. A 
marble wall monument in the chancel recorded the same information that was transcribed 
from the stone. A wall stub running between the three easternmost arches of the S aisle arcade 
was interpreted as the vestiges of the earlier S nave wall. This wall would have been 
extensively demolished to accommodate the insertion of the arcade arches. A void close to the 
S aisle doorway was thought to have been caused by a collapsed coffin. The lower section of 
the now blocked rood stair was revealed by the removal of wood boarding from the internal 
face of the N nave wall. Evidence for the tying-in of the later brick-built buttresses was 
recorded on the internal faces of the S aisle wall and the N nave wall, although that to the N 
was complicated by the presence of a possible surviving jamb that may have related to an 
earlier opening. 

Three vents recorded through the N nave wall were interpreted as relatively recent 
insertions providing air flow behind the wall boarding and under the pew floor bases in order 
to try and reduce the effects of damp. 

Stuart Boulter, Suffolk Archaeology CIC, 
for Capel St Mary Parish Council. 
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Sudbury, Church of St Gregory (TL/8741; SUY 097). The stratigraphic sequence revealed 
during the lowering of the floor within the tower was directly comparable to that recorded 
during evaluation (test pitting). Externally two brick walls and a flint wall foundation were 
recorded. No finds predating the post-medieval and modern periods were present, apart from 
a portion of the coped slab lid of a chest tomb, possibly medieval in date, revealed during the 
lowering of the floor of the tower. Disarticulated human bone was retained to one side, to be 
reinterred during backfilling. No grave cuts were visible. 

Stephen Quinn, Archaeological Solutions Ltd, for Parochial Church Council. 


Publication of these reports has been partly funded by Suffolk County Council. 
NOTES 


1 Paterson, T.T., ‘Studies on the Palaeolithic succession in England No. 1, the Barnham sequence’, Proc. 
Prehist. Soc., 3, 87-135; Wymer, J.J., Palaeolithic Sites of East Anglia (Norwich, 1985). 

2 Ashton, N.M., Lewis, S.G., and Parfitt, S.A. (eds), Excavations at the Lower Palaeolithic Site of East 
Farm, Barnham, Suffolk, 1989-94. British Museum Occasional Paper 125 (London, 1998). 

3 Preece, R.C., Parfitt, S.A., Bridgland, D.R., Lewis, $.G., Rowe, P.J., Atkinson, T.C. Candy, I., Debenham, 
N.C., Penkman, K.E.H., Rhodes, E.J., Schwenninger, J-L., Griffiths, H.I., Whittaker, J.E., and Gleed-Owen, 
C., ‘Terrestrial environments during MIS 11: evidence from the Palaeolithic site at West Stow, Suffolk, UK’, 
Quaternary Science Reviews 26 (2007), 1236-1300. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Wingfield College and its Patrons: Piety and Prestige in Medieval Suffolk. 
Edited by Peter Bloore and Edward Martin. xv + 249 pp., maps, plates, plans, 
appendix, bibliography, CD, index. Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2015. 
ISBN 978 1 84383 832 6. Price: £50 hb. 


This volume draws on papers delivered to a symposium held in 2012 to commemorate the 
650th anniversary of the foundation of Wingfield College. A glittering array of contributors 
shed new light on the site and those who lived in this relatively remote location in north-east 
Suffolk. Readers will be fascinated to learn how closely their lives were intertwined with those 
of the noble families who battled over the English crown during the Wars of the Roses. In the 
end we are left in no doubt that the buildings were more enduring than the families who 
erected and patronised them. 

Edward Martin begins by leading us through the landscape history from Anglo-Saxon hall- 
and-church complex to late medieval seat of the Wingfield family. The chantry college was 
founded in 1362 by Sir John Wingfield and endowed with the riches that he had accumulated 
as a successful soldier and director of the business affairs of the Black Prince. When Sir John 
died without a male heir, the manor of Wingfield, with patronage of the college, passed by 
marriage to Michael de la Pole. Mark Bailey explains the wildly fluctuating fortunes of the de 
la Poles who began as Hull merchants and, two hundred tumultuous years later, met their 
ignominious end at the hands of the Tudors. During that period they became first earls, and 
later dukes of Suffolk. Had things turned out differently, their ascent would have continued 
to the very throne of England. Rowena Archer and Diarmaid MacCulloch conclude the 
narrative by introducing us first to the redoubtable Alice Chaucer, granddaughter of the great 
poet, and then to Charles Brandon, close friend of Henry VIII, who risked the king’s ire 
for love. Without Henry’s permission he married the monarch’s sister Mary, dowager queen 
of France. 

Alice Chaucer was a pivotal figure. One of the villains of the Paston letters, she deployed 
her considerable political wit and skill to exercise great power and influence in East Anglia. 
She had already been twice widowed before she wed William de la Pole in 1432 and so became 
duchess of Suffolk and chatelaine of Wingfield. Their union was eventually blessed with a son 
John. Herself ‘one of the wealthiest inhabitants of England’, Alice was determined that the 
boy should rise even higher. Before he came of age, she had married him off first to the infant 
Margaret Beaufort and then when, on the intervention of the king, the youthful couple were 
divorced, to Elizabeth, second daughter of Richard of York and sister of the future Edward 
IV. It was a ‘political gamble’ that nearly paid off. Had the Yorkists won the battle of 
Bosworth Field in 1485, then her grandson John might have ultimately succeeded Richard III 
as king. As it happened, John was killed in battle; his brother Edmund was executed; and a 
second brother, William, languished for his last thirty-seven years in the Tower of London. 
They were all too close to the throne for the liking of Margaret Beaufort’s son Henry VII. As 
MacCulloch poignantly remarks, the de la Poles had ‘acquired too much genealogy’ to be left 
at large. 

Against this backdrop of human drama, the college, church and castle at Wingfield 
remained ‘desirable and well-maintained’ buildings. The collegiate priests continued to say 
their prayers, and so speed through purgatory the departed souls of members of the Wingfield 
and de la Pole families. Eamon Duffy explains the purpose of chantry colleges which, in late 
medieval England, ‘replicated the resources and in theory the religious and moral standards 
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of a small monastery’. He elucidates the cult of purgatory and the importance to the medieval 
mind of intercessionary prayer, which extended ‘the obligations of friendship and family and 
neighbourhood into the dark world of the dead’. The adjoining church became the last resting 
place for several of these departed souls whose tombs can still be admired today and are 
lovingly described by Sally Badham. The finest is that of John de la Pole and his wife Elizabeth 
of York. Having lost two chances to sire a king, John enjoyed the consolation of living and 
dying quietly in his bed at Wingfield Castle and of being buried in style. After him, in time, 
the castle would also become ‘the one stable home base’ for Charles Brandon and his French 
queen. 

No review of this volume would be complete without praising the accompanying DVD that 
provides a virtual reality tour of the college and castle. A combination of academic disciplines 
and sources is brought together to overcome a number of interpretative challenges and create 
‘a coherent vision that satisfies the viewer and draws them into the experience in a holistic 
way’. We can never be sure what the complex looked like in the Middle Ages, but this is a 
good stab at digital reconstruction. It raises the bar for anyone publishing works of 
architectural history. 


NICHOLAS R. AMOR 


A Dictionary of Suffolk Place-Names. By Keith Briggs and Kelly Kilpatrick. xl + 177pp, 
figures and plates. Nottingham: English Place-Name Society and The Suffolk Institute 
of Archaeology and History, 2016. ISBN 978 0 904889 91 8. Price: £14 pb. 


We have waited a hundred years for an up-to-date place-name volume for Suffolk, and then, 
like London buses, two turn up almost simultaneously — the subject of this review, and A.D. 
(David) Mills’ Suffolk Place-Names: Their Origins and Meanings (Lavenham 2014; ISBN 978 
0 9930363 0 9). This review concentrates on the former, Volume 6 of the English Place-Name 
Society’s (EPNS) Popular Series. David Mills brought out his concise but clear and very 
readable volume in 2014 knowing it would eventually be superseded by the more 
comprehensive EPNS volume, but perhaps not as quickly as turned out to be the case. 

There is much common ground between the two books in terms of their introductions, 
description of sources, résumé of linguistic features and influences, glossary, and lists of 
Anglo-Saxon and Danish personal names. Both cover a similar core of some 700 names — 
towns, villages and hamlets, rivers and other topographical features which appear on the 
1:50000 OS maps. In addition, Briggs and Kilpatrick include the names of the county’s 
hundreds and a selection of names of ‘lost? Domesday vills (I would have liked to have seen 
them all, not least because they do not feature in any of the national dictionaries; and the 
important woodland with a ‘haga’ name — Briticeshaga in Stonham Aspal/Crowfield — is 
amongst those overlooked). Mills includes a selection of later names, mostly from 
Hodskinson’s county map of 1783. Thus there are about 60 names in Mills which are not in 
the Dictionary, and over 70 in the latter which are not in the former. Both books include the 
villages in north-east Suffolk which are now in Norfolk, although Thetford (which was once 
partly in Suffolk) is in neither. 

A Dictionary of Suffolk Place-names was a collaboration between the EPNS and the SIAH, 
compiled by SIAH Council member Keith Briggs assisted by Kelly Kilpatrick, and was part- 
funded by the SIAH. It offers a comprehensive list of the earliest spellings of each name, and, 
where there are doubts, a selection of possible interpretations. Interestingly, their 
interpretation of the second component of Wickham Skeith (which Mills and all the national 
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dictionaries interpret as ‘racecourse’) is ‘border’, with (surprisingly) no reference to the 
racecourse as an alternative. Thief Glemham is an intriguing name which merits more 
explanation. 

Books of this type, with so much finely tuned detail, need meticulous proof-reading, and it 
is clear that much care has been taken in the compilation of both. Inevitably a few 
typographical errors affecting core material have crept into the Dictionary but nothing of real 
consequence. Lack of local knowledge may have led to references to the *River Mill and the 
*River Butley rather than the Mill River and the Butley River; and to *Parva Stonham (which 
has an historic precedent, but is never heard nowadays), rather than Stonham Parva (or Little 
Stonham). Hasketonians will be disappointed that their village has been inadvertently omitted 
(the only major omission as far as I can see), while those seeking to discover where the 
Gipping becomes the Orwell have a choice between Handford Bridge (page 64) and Stoke 
Bridge (page 106). Perhaps the most obvious editorial error in the book is the description of 
Brandeston Hall (near Framlingham) under the wrong ‘Brandeston’. Although the ‘Gipping 
Divide’ gets a mention, it is not cited as the geographic limit for ‘tye’, the name for many 
greens to the south, but just one (Thorney Tye) to the north. However, for me the most 
disappointing features are the ‘-ham’ and ‘-tiin’ maps on page xv, which, because of their small 
size, are far too cluttered and therefore not at all clear. But all these are issues which the keen 
historian can readily bypass through other sources, and overall they do not detract from the 
scholarly thoroughness of the work. 

It is clear from the number of names in the book which have no conclusive derivation that 
there is still much scope for research into Suffolk’s major place-names, although inevitably 
much of it requires a high degree of specialist linguistic ability. However, there is much that 
can be done locally by those without such knowledge, for example, to try to identify with 
more certainty the topographical features which occur in place-names: which hill in Clopton? 
Which valley in Framsden and Monewden? Does the use of these and other elements in 
Suffolk chime with the more precise definitions suggested by Margaret Gelling and Ann Cole, 
or do they have slightly different meanings here? At a minor place-name level, every town and 
village in the county has the potential for a volume of its own, covering hamlets, greens, farms, 
roads, woods, fields, even ponds. It is through such local work that ‘lost’ names are often 
discovered, and we still have a significant number of those hiding somewhere in the county. 

This new volume provides a solid base for future place-name work in the county. The 
authors of this book (and, indeed, David Mills) are to be congratulated on their endeavours; 
theirs are works which should be on the bookshelf of anyone interested in our fascinating 
county. 


STEPHEN PODD 


Before Sutton Hoo: The Prehistoric Remains and Early Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at 
Tranmer House, Bromeswell, Suffolk. By Christopher J. R. Fern. xiv + 244 pp, plates, 
figures, maps, tables, appendices, bibliography, index. Bury St Edmunds: Suffolk 
County Council Archaeological Service, 2015. East Anglian Archaeology 155. 

ISBN 978 0 9568747 5 7. Price: £25 pb. 


It would seem that archaeological monographs are like buses, in that you wait for ages and 
then several of them turn up at once! Following hot on the heels of the excellent account of 
the Middle Saxon settlement excavated at Brandon (reviewed in 2015),' this latest Suffolk 
offering in the East Anglian Archaeology monograph series presents the results of excavations 
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undertaken in the year 2000 before the construction of the National Trust’s new visitor centre 
at Sutton Hoo. 

One of the county’s, if not the country’s, most iconic archaeological sites, the story of Sutton 
Hoo’s discovery and the findings of the excavation campaigns of the 1930s, 1960s and 1980s 
are well known to the readers of this journal and need not be rehearsed here (but see Carver 
2005 for the definitive summary).? The Sutton Hoo estate passed into the ownership of the 
National Trust in 1997 and this was quickly followed by a planning application and Heritage 
Lottery Fund bid to construct a new visitor centre and car park focussed around Tranmer 
House, to the north of the main burial complex. 

Given the sensitivity of the site, these applications precipitated a multi-stranded 
archaeological investigation, including a desk-based assessment, geophysical survey and a 
trial-trench evaluation, which were all carried out between 1997 and 1999. The results of 
these initial forays led to the stripping and excavation of the main development area early in 
2000. This new volume presents the two main phases of activity which were identified during 
the work, the first dating from the prehistoric period and the second being a major Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery which provides an immediate context for the famous burial mounds. 

Evidence for prehistoric activity spanning the Neolithic to the Iron Age was recovered from 
the site, complementing the features identified during the main Sutton Hoo excavations. The 
Tranmer House area was relatively lightly settled during the Neolithic and early Bronze Age, 
while the later Bronze Age was represented by the ring-ditch of a barrow containing a central 
cremation burial. Traces of an Iron Age co-axial field system have been identified running 
across both sites, with evidence for the fields having been subdivided over time, although the 
whole system seems to have fallen out of use by the Roman period. All of this evidence is 
presented in a single, tightly-focussed chapter which contributes to our growing 
understanding of the prehistoric exploitation of the Deben valley. The rest of the book is given 
over to the detailed assessment and analysis of the Anglo-Saxon cemetery which overlay these 
earlier features. 

As is sometimes the case in archaeological evaluation, the geophysics and trial-trenching 
completely failed to identify the presence of the Early Saxon cemetery, although hints of what 
was to come had been suggested by fieldwalking undertaken by John Newman in 1984 and 
the later discovery of the ‘Bromeswell bucket’, a rare sixth-century Mediterranean copper- 
alloy vessel. The excavation phase revealed part of an Early Saxon cemetery comprising 
thirteen cremations, many of which were enclosed by ring-ditches. One cremation was of 
particularly high status, having been buried in a copper-alloy hanging bowl. Nineteen 
inhumations were also revealed, almost all of which were furnished with grave-goods, and the 
bodies of the corpses were represented by dark soil-stains reminiscent of the ‘sand-men’ 
identified during the 1980s excavations. The cemetery clearly continues to the north-west of 
the excavation area, as is evidenced by the earlier surface finds and objects found during a 
metal-detector survey, also carried out in 2000. All of this material is presented and discussed 
alongside the excavated evidence. 

As is standard for reports of this kind, an extensive grave catalogue and site chronology are 
presented, along with detailed analyses of the Anglo-Saxon material culture and burial rites. 
However, what is not standard about this report is that all of these phases, features and 
artefacts are clearly illustrated and explained, with colour photography used extensively 
throughout to create an effective and visually impressive record of the site. The lack of 
surviving bone meant that little can be said about the demography of the buried individuals, 
but much useful information is gleaned from the cremated assemblages, which include a high 
proportion of cremated animal bone alongside the human. It would also seem that in situ 
traces of a funeral pyre were identified, a real rarity from sites of this period, and the 
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impression of a feather preserved in the iron corrosion of a spearhead is a particularly 
exceptional and striking image. 

The discovery and comprehensive analysis of a mixed-rite cemetery predating and adjacent 

to the famous ‘Burial Ground of Kings’ is important in its own right, but also contributes 
greatly to our understanding of the spatial and temporal contexts of Sutton Hoo. Many of the 
Tranmer House burials contain hints of the burial practices and cultural ties which were later 
to be writ large in the Sutton Hoo burial record, and it would seem that the cemetery 
represents the earlier generations of the local elite from whom the Wuffing dynasty emerged 
in the later years of the sixth century. 
Ultimately, Christopher Fern — the principal author, illustrator and editor of the volume — and 
the extensive team of contributing specialists are to be congratulated on the production of an 
informative and academically rigorous volume which is a fitting companion to the existing 
Sutton Hoo reports and opens our eyes to a new chapter in the history of this most famous of 
sites. 


RICHARD HOGGETT 


Down by the River: Archaeological, Palaeoenvironmental and Geoarchaeological 
Investigations of the Suffolk River Valleys. By Benjamin Gearey, Henry Chapman, 
and Andy Howard. x + 226 pp., maps, plans, diagrams, tables, plates, bibliography, 
index. Oxford and Philadelphia: Oxbow Books, 2016. ISBN 978 1 78570 168 9. 
Price: £25 hb. 


The archaeological and palaeoenvironmental potential of river valleys has long been 
recognised and East Anglia has an extensive history of research into Holocene riverine 
evidence. A considerable amount of work has been in carried out in the Cambridgeshire and 
Norfolk Fens, with the early work of the Fenland Research Committee followed by the 
Fenland Survey and number of important excavations, including those at Flag Fen and Must 
Farm. In comparison, the archaeological and palaeoenvironmental resource stored within 
Suffolk’s river valleys has been relatively untapped. By summarising over eight years of work 
along the Waveney, Gipping, Stour and Lark, and on the east coast, this monograph aims to 
address this imbalance. 

The publication describes the methodology, results and conclusions of a series of 
archaeological and palaeoenvironmental projects that were active between 2005 and 2012. 
These include two phases of the English Heritage funded Suffolk Rivers Valley Project 
(2006-8); commercial investigations tied to development; two seasons of excavation and 
follow-up work on a prehistoric timber alignment north of Beccles; and investigations of 
prehistoric timber alignments at Barsham and Geldeston. The wide range of approaches 
described is impressive: coring, excavation, assessment and analysis of wood, pollen, beetles, 
molluscs, plant macrofossils and diatoms, radiocarbon dating, dendrochronology, geophysical 
survey, preservation assessment, water table monitoring, laser scanning and public 
engagement are all covered. One of the real strengths of many of the projects is how a large 
number of these approaches were used in tandem. For example, we know so much more about 
Holocene landscape development at the Stowmarket Relief Road than any other site in 
Suffolk, something that is largely down to the wide range of techniques applied. 

A theme running throughout the monograph is a desire to try and test innovative 
approaches. Although largely unsuccessful, the attempt to use a number of geophysical 
techniques (including earth resistance, induced polarisation and electrical imaging) to search 
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for timbers along the Beccles alignment is significant; it provides further evidence of how 
difficult it is to identify structures within floodplains. Timbers from the Beccles and Geldeston 
alignments are amongst the first of their type to be recorded by laser scanning and the images 
presented (Fig. 7.10) are impressive. As it is almost impossible to objectively record 
waterlogged wood, and long-term storage and conservation can be both difficult and 
expensive, it is easy to see other projects following this lead. The use of multiple fractions to 
overcome inconsistencies in radiocarbon dates (caused by formation processes, disturbance 
and/or sampling errors) and secure robust chronologies at Beccles and Hengrave should be 
followed elsewhere. 

It is likely that the monograph’s observations and conclusions on Holocene landscape 
development will be referred to for some time to come. Although different changes were 
identified at different locations at different times, a number of patterns were observed. At a 
number of places, it appears, fast flowing water was replaced by slower standing water. 
Evidence for prehistoric tree clearance was recorded at Ixworth; Neolithic and Bronze Age 
open habitats were identified at Bury St Edmunds and Sizewell; and hints of Neolithic or 
Bronze Age grazing animals were found at Stowmarket. Evidence for cultivation and/or 
processing of flax and hemp was discovered at Great Blakenham and Stowmarket, with that 
at the latter site amongst the earliest known in the east of England (later Bronze or Iron Age). 

Perhaps the most significant site reported on is the prehistoric timber alignment at Beccles. 
A good, if summary, account of the 2006 and 2007 excavations is provided (a full account 
having been published previously in the Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society). Full details are 
given on the subsequent English Heritage funded research, which included additional 
dendrochronology that confirmed the use of timbers felled in spring 75 BC, examination of 
trackways stratigraphically later than the timber alignment, and the discovery of timber 
artefacts (such as a possible ‘rope runner’) and Iron Age pottery. Until the Beccles structure 
was revealed, no prehistoric timber alignments were known in Suffolk. The discovery of 
another at Barsham in 2007 takes the current total to two, and there is potential for others to 
be found. 

The publication is very well illustrated, with numerous maps, plans, charts, photographs 
and drawings throughout. A significant number are in presented in colour, including many 
colour-coded maps and plans. The repeated use of small scale maps to locate study areas 
alongside large scale insets showing site details is really useful, although some of the insets are 
sadly missing the rivers shown in the accompanying main map and referred to in the text (Figs 
2.7, 2.8, 2.10, 2.13, 3.2, 3.6, 3.10 and 3.14). One puzzling inclusion is the photograph of the 
Ludham medieval boat (Norfolk) on the front cover. As this site is only mentioned briefly on 
the very last page of Chapter 7, and was not found in a Suffolk river valley, it seems a strange 
choice. 

It would have been relatively straightforward to present the results of the various projects 
in this monograph in a number of journal articles. The decision not to do this, but to draw 
together their wide-ranging research in extensive detail in a single publication, is to be 
commended. By taking on this challenge, without doubt, the authors have achieved their aim 
to place the rich archaeological and palaeoenvironmental potential of Suffolk’s river valleys 
on a par with those of Norfolk and Cambridgeshire. Not only this, but their multi-disciplinary 
approach should inform future development-led and research projects, and therefore inspire 
future discoveries. 


DAVID ROBERTSON 
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The Cult of St Edmund in Medieval East Anglia. By Rebecca Pinner. ix + 276 pp., 
map, plates, figs, tables, bibliography, index. Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2015. 
ISBN 978 1 78327 035 4. Price: £60 hb. 


On Christmas Eve 1433 King Henry VI, then a boy of twelve, arrived at the abbey of Bury St 
Edmunds and stayed there, and at the abbot’s palace at Elmswell, until Easter. By now Bury 
was one of the richest abbeys in England, its great church second only to Winchester 
Cathedral in size. The shrine of St Edmund, containing his apparently incorrupt body, 
dominated the interior. It was a fitting site for one young English king to venerate the most 
saintly of his predecessors. 

To commemorate the visit, abbot William Curteys commissioned the poet John Lydgate to 
provide a life of St Edmund. Lydgate’s Life of Edmund starts with his Saxon parentage and 
his arrival in England, and proceeds to his wise rule and martyrdom, which is presented as if 
it mirrored the Passion of Christ. The manuscript survives and is especially notable for its 
many miniatures of scenes from Edmund’s life.* The scenes include Henry himself worshipping 
at the tomb that can be seen in all its opulence. The shrine will, of course be destroyed at the 
Reformation just a century later. 

In her thorough and scholarly study of the cult of St Edmund, Rebecca Pinner presents 
Lydgate’s Life as the culmination of ‘the textual cult’ of St Edmund. Yet, as Pinner notes, 
virtually nothing is known of Edmund other than that he ruled in East Anglia in the 850s and 
died in battle with the Danes. There was a long process by which he was constructed into a 
saint, and Pinner describes it well. By the tenth century his body was in Bury. A legendary life 
was first related by Abbo, a monk from the Benedictine house at Fleury but residing at 
Ramsey Abbey, in the late tenth century, in which he claimed to draw on eye-witness accounts 
of Edmund’s martyrdom. Century by century more details were added, and these evolving 
narratives are described in detail in Part One of this book. 

Especially valuable is Pinner’s readiness to explore the wider contexts in which the cult 
grew. The incorruptibility of Edmund’s body was advertised as a sign not only of his 
saintliness, but of his chastity. The body acquired a spiritual potency. When one of Bury’s 
abbots, Leofstan (1044-65), aimed to prove that this was indeed Edmund by attempting to 
pull the head from the body, the outraged corpse struck him blind. As these legends were 
disseminated, Edmund furthered his own cause through miracles, most of them of healing or 
rescue. One group of pilgrims brought offerings to the shrine after they had been saved by 
Edmund from shipwreck on a voyage back from Rome. Edmund could always be relied on to 
destroy anyone attempting to violate his tomb or to challenge those threatening the privileges 
of the abbey. Surviving pilgrim badges from the shrine suggests that most pilgrims were from 
East Anglia, with few from further afield. 

Pinner concludes with a study of the known images of St Edmund, most of them again from 
East Anglia. Before the Reformation there must have been hundreds, but ninety remain in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, sixty of which are on painted glass or on chancel screen panels. Edmund 
is recognised from the arrow he is carrying, but some images show him with the head of the 
wolf that tradition says guarded his severed head after his martyrdom. It is the completeness 
of Pinner’s study (originally her PhD thesis) that impresses and will make this book a valuable 
companion for fans of Suffolk’s patron saint. 


CHARLES FREEMAN 
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Suffolk 1775-1845: Conflict and Co-operation. By Michael Stone. 176pp., 
illustrations in b&w, figures, maps, tables, appendices, bibliography, index. Cambridge: 
EAH Press, 2015. ISBN 978 0 9576147 0 3. Price: £12.95 pb. 


Suffolk during the period of the long war against France and its aftermath is the main focus of 
Michael Stone’s book. This was a time nationally of great social and economic upheaval, taking 
place against the context of war, feared revolution and invasion. The seventy years covered by the 
book saw Suffolk decline from relative prosperity to become one of the counties with the highest 
percentage of paupers. Geographically focused on the rural south-east quadrant of Suffolk, the 
book has at its centre the parish of Coddenham, the home of the Revd John Longe, who lived in 
the splendid new vicarage built by his predecessor Nicholas Bacon. Longe came to Coddenham 
as his curate and married his sister-in-law. Bacon was a rich man, inheriting Shrubland Hall and 
its estate from his brother and selling it to William Middleton and, since he had no children, he 
made John Longe his heir. When he died in 1796, Longe became a wealthy gentleman-parson and 
it is his life, and his records, including his Diary, published by the Suffolk Records Society in 2008, 
that the author uses ‘to open up a more extensive view of his times’. 

Over a period of forty years John Longe made a huge contribution to society, devoting much 
time to the public good. With the lord lieutenant acting as the link with central government, 
Longe, together with many of the gentry, provided the necessary infrastructure for the efficient 
operation of the county at a time of minimal bureaucracy. This was particularly important during 
the twenty years of the war against France, when Longe and many others organised their villages, 
provided the needed leadership and took part in the various volunteer groups, both cavalry and 
infantry, which were formed to defend Suffolk from the feared invasion of the coast by the French. 
He acted as justice of the peace, both on his own for minor misdemeanours, and together with 
others JPs at Quarter Sessions for the more serious cases. He served on the boards of the House 
of Industry and of the Turnpike trusts. 

Chapters in the book are based on the various facets of Longe’s life. They include ones on the 
church, the poor, the magistrates, the gentry and the wider turmoil, but each of these chapter titles 
conceals a much wider range of material than might be supposed. There is an excellent one on the 
Church of England, including a detailed consideration of the part played by Longe at parochial 
level from the viewpoint of a gentleman-parson who was a resident and active vicar. As a wealthy 
man, Longe kept ten household servants, together with the workers on his Home Farm, and the 
author draws on Longe’s records to provide a detailed investigation of his home, estate, servants 
and tenants, together with an insight into the work of those employed on the Shrubland Home 
Farm in the 1840s. 

The book, as David Dymond so aptly describes it in his foreword, is a distillation of Michael 
Stone’s research, based on the author’s work published in recent years, such as Longe’s Diary, and 
articles in the Suffolk Review, the Journal of the Suffolk Local History Council. At times this 
leads, inevitably perhaps, to a lack of cohesion, with some rather abrupt changes in subject matter. 
There are also some misconceptions about the usefulness of the Volunteer defence groups, who 
did in fact have basic training because exemption from the Militia ballot depended on attendance 
at training sessions. Nor were the cavalry units raised by single noblemen. The Yeomanry Cavalry 
were an organised volunteer corps and the four, later nine, Troops were raised in different 
Hundreds throughout the county. That said, these are very minor points. The book is the result 
of much detailed research and is extensively referenced. It covers a period about which there has 
been limited research in Suffolk and as such will be welcomed by the local historian. Michael 
Stone, himself a former priest-in-charge of Coddenham, has certainly achieved his stated aim 
which was to make the material more accessible to the general reader. 


MARGARET THOMAS 
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The Gages of Hengrave and Suffolk Catholicism 1640-1767. Edited by Francis Young. 
xxxiv + 229 pp., map, pedigree, plates, appendices, bibliography, index. Woodbridge: 
The Boydell Press for the Catholic Record Society, 2015. 

ISBN 978 0 902832 29 9. Price: £50 hb. 


Rookwood Family Papers, 1606-1761. (Suffolk Records Society vol. 59). 
Edited by Francis Young. lx + 117 pp., pedigree, plates, bibliography, index. 
Woodbridge: The Boydell Press, 2016. ISBN 978 1 78327 080 4. Price: £25 hb. 


It takes a certain type of mentality to write a book which is both academically rigorous and, 
sufficiently well written to engage the casual reader. Francis Young has pulled this off not just 
once, but twice, in the books under review. A Culford School alumnus, he obtained his 
doctorate in history from Cambridge, and is a fellow of the Royal Historical Society and 
council member of the Catholic Record Society. 

Each of the books charts the path of a Suffolk recusant family during the times of political 
unrest of the seventeenth century, drawing on family papers in Cambridge University Library 
and in private hands. Joy Rowe is acknowledged as being instrumental in encouraging the 
study of the Gages and as general editor for the Rookwood family papers. The Gages of 
Hengrave Hall were socially well connected, wealthy, pious, and quietly well respected 
members of wider society. Young tells us that at one time Hengrave was the largest private 
house in Suffolk and the family one of the wealthiest. They appear to have been largely 
successful as a result of keeping their heads down and supporting both the Catholic cause and 
the Catholic community in west Suffolk, whilst retaining the respect of the country gentry at 
large. Young’s work examines the family’s own history within the wider context of recusancy 
in west Suffolk, from the life of Sir Edmund Gage to whom Charles II bequeathed the 
baronetcy in 1660, up to the death of Sir William Gage the fourth baronet in 1767. The four 
chapters discuss the family’s fortunes within distinct chronological periods, with a helpful 
summary at the end of each. Appendices include the valuation of Hengrave Hall with a 
description of rooms in 1661; lists of Catholic non jurors in 1745; and the Jesuit mission 
registers of baptisms and marriages from the middle of the eighteenth century, published here 
for the first time. There are five illustrations, one of them in colour, seven appendices, a good 
bibliography and indexes of both names and subjects. The book lacks a plan of the Hall which 
would have helped to make more sense of the 1661 valuation for those unfamiliar with the 
building, and there is only a passing mention of John Wilby the eminent madrigalist. 

Although linked by marriage to the Gage family by 1718, the Rookwoods were a very 
different entity. The papers begin with Ambrose Rookwood who was hanged, drawn and 
quartered in 1606 for his part in quartermastering the Gunpowder plot. His namesake 
suffered a similar fate almost a century later for conspiring to murder William IIL. 
Nevertheless they were able to hold onto their estates in Suffolk and Essex, and to thrive to a 
certain extent, in spite of their royalist and Jacobite sympathies and the recklessness of 
individual family members. The Suffolk Records Society volume, though thinner than we have 
become used to, contains a fascinating selection of thirty-seven of the family papers mined 
largely from the same sources as those supporting the companion volume on the Gages. They 
are preceded by a sixty-page introduction to contextualise them, and indexed by both name 
and subject. The volume has twelve plates, six of them in colour, and a genealogical table, and 
concludes with an obituary to Dr John Blatchly. 


TONY REDMAN 
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1 Tester, A., Anderson, S., Riddler, I. and Carr. R., Staunch Meadow, Brandon, Suffolk: a High Status Middle 
Saxon Settlement on the Fen Edge. East Anglian Archaeology 151 (Bury St Edmunds, 2014). 

2 Carver, M., Sutton Hoo: A Seventh-Century Princely Burial Ground and its Context (London, 2005). 

3 It can be accessed online at Harley 2278 in the British Library. 
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EXCURSIONS 2015 


Report and notes on some findings 


18 April. Edward Martin and Clive Paine 

Lidgate, church and castle 

Lidgate, St Mary’s Church (by kind permission of Revd Brian Singleton). No church was 
recorded in 1086, but the nave is Norman - see the S door with a square head and tympanum, 
given moulded sides and a pointed arch when it was reset in the S aisle in the fourteenth 
century. The Norman chancel may have been little more than a short sanctuary, as shown by 
external vertical joints in the N and S walls. 

The chancel is thirteenth-century, with three large recessed Early English lancets to the N, and 
a trefoil-headed piscina with round shafts and large capitals, a central lancet and a priest’s door 
to the S. In the fourteenth-century Decorated period a new three-light E window and two two- 
light windows, all with hood-moulds, and an ogee-headed niche or piscina adjacent to the 
earlier piscina, were added to the S, and a square-headed double aumbry to the N side. The two 
Decorated windows cut through the earlier external string-course, which was reset below them. 

Also in the fourteenth century, the Norman nave was altered, with four-bay arcades and 
aisles, but unusually without a clerestory stage; a new hood-moulded chancel arch with round 
columns, capitals and bases; and a multi-moulded doorway into the tower. The medieval door 
has a very large lock, iron strapwork and a central closing-ring, which indicates that the 
ground floor was used as a secure area for the storage of church goods and vestments. The 
tower has a fourteenth-century W window and Y-tracery two-lights in the belfry stage. In 
1441 Richard Parker gave 2s 6d to buy three bell ropes. John Draper of Thetford cast a peal 
of five bells in 1625, of which only two remain. 

The aisles have Decorated arcades with octagonal piers, and three two-light side windows 
all of which, except the NW, have internal hoods. The piscina in the S and the door in the N 
aisle are also Decorated. The N aisle is just over 6ft shorter than the nave and S aisle, and a 
foot narrower than the S. The arcades on the N are a foot narrower than on the S. These 
differences indicate two building stages, although they seem to have quickly followed each 
other. The space between the line of the N arcade and the edge of the chancel arch is a foot 
narrower on the N than on the S, which may indicate that the narrower and shorter N aisle 
was built first. The shorter N aisle left an uneasy junction with the tower on this side. 

The S porch was replaced in the eighteenth century in red brick, and was described as 
‘modern’ in 1856. The higher roofline of the medieval porch can be seen on the aisle S wall. 

Many features survive from the pre-Reformation period. As noted above, in the chancel the 
piscina, niche and double aumbry remain in the sanctuary. In the nave the rood stairs are in 
the SE corner, where the wall is widened on the aisle side. The fifteenth-century rood screen, 
which Davy described in 1831 as ‘carved and painted white’, has three one-light divisions 
either side of the entrance. This was restored and the gates added in 1871. 

The chapel of St Mary was in the N aisle, in the area formed by the parclose screen, with 
two-light openings and more elaborate tracery, and with an embattled parapet with 
quatrefoils. This area was the vestry by 1831 and the floor had been raised, perhaps for a 
vault. The chapel of St Ann was in the S aisle, where a fifteenth-century E window replaced 
the earlier Decorated one. In 1485 Miles Catour bequeathed a sheet to this altar. 

The fifteenth-century benches in the nave have straight tops and one has a traceried end. Those 
with linen-fold on the ends in the N aisle are a mixture of fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
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The nave aisles contain a vast amount of graffiti, mainly concentrated on the arcade piers, 
font, W wall and the interior of the tower and porch, some of which was first recorded in the 
1960s. In 2014 a survey was carried out by the Norfolk Medieval Graffiti Survey Group.’ We 
record here only a few of the examples, of which the most exciting is translated ‘John Lydgate 
made this on the day of St Simon and St Jude’ (28 October). Lydgate, the monk-poet (c. 1370- 
1450), was born here. 

Two piers have a combination of letters, musical notes and the drawing of a die or cater. 
This gives ‘Well [the musical notation] fa, re, mi, la, (followed by) dy [then the die] yne’ which 
being interpreted is ‘Well fare my lady cateryne’. A third pier has a hatted human face 
saying/singing ‘Well fare my lady’. By the style of the hat it has been suggested that this dates 
from the late 1300s. There are also four post-mills, birds and animals, a devil, and human 
figures. There are many names including Shardelowe, John Smith, William Clarke 1577, 
Thomas myllys, and Wyosun. On the W wall to the right of the tower door, ‘T.S. 18 January 
1583 Ano Eliz Vicesimo sexto. Master in this Lawe’ and a notarial mark. Inside the tower, on 
the S side of the doorway is “Thomas Jacob ringer of Lidgate 1725’. 

In the chancel floor is the brass of a priest in mass vestments dating from the late fourteenth 
century, with a replacement head of 1901. The pattern of the rivets fixing the brasses to the 
original stone was recorded by Sir John Cullum in 1779, and again by David Davy in 1831. 
These drawings show that the brass of the priest was set in the centre of an eight-foil cross 
head on a shaft. There had also been an original inscription. The figure is very similar to 
Robert Grymm of Fulbourn, Cambridgeshire (d. 1391). If this date is correct for our figure, 
then the brass was for Thomas ate Welle, rector 1380-1422. 

The chancel E window was restored in 1853, with stained glass by William Miller of 
London. The three panels show Christ flanked by St Mary and St John, set against a patterned 
background including Miller’s own lily emblem. The three panels in the S lancet depict the 
Crucifixion, with the Entombment below and Resurrection above. This dates from 1861 and 
is the earliest work by Clayton and Bell in Suffolk. The chancel roof was replaced and the 
choir stalls added in 1863. Stained glass by Clayton and Bell depicting the Resurrection at the 
tomb was placed in the S aisle E window in 1878. 

The nave, aisles and tower were restored between 1895 and 1905. The seventeenth-century 
double-decker pulpit with sounding board was reduced to a modern pulpit with typical round 
blank arches, and moved from the second pier of the N arcade to the SE corner. Some of the 
earlier structure was reused as a base for the pulpit. A set of new benches were placed in the 
S aisle and W end of the nave. The roof with arcades between the tie beams and collars, with 
a king post above, was restored. All this work was carried out by Samuel Rolfe of Cheveley 
at a cost of £400, with a further £250 for the tower. A Thanksgiving service was held on All 
Saints Day 1905S. 

The communion rails, communion table with riddel posts surmounted by angels, and the 
south parclose screen with a medieval castle and hound in the spandrils and trailing vine in 
the cornice, were all designed by William A. Forsyth of London. These were given in 1934 in 
memory of Edith Mary Spencer Grey, OBE, wife of Ernest Audry Grey, rector 1889-1930. 


Lidgate Castle (by kind permission of the Ousden Estates, and with the kind assistance of 
Graham Flux, farm manager). (Report by Edward Martin). This is one of the lesser-known 
castles of Suffolk and one of the more difficult ones to classify. John Kirby, in his Suffolk 
Traveller of 1735, mentions ‘a Mount moated in near the Church, on which remain the Ruins 
of a very strong Castle, as may be conjectured by its situation’.? White’s Directory of Suffolk, 
1844, states that its ‘foundations have been nearly all dug up for the reparation of the roads’, 
but records that ‘The inhabitants usually call it King John’s Castle’. This was repeated by 
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Augustine Page in his Supplement to the Suffolk Traveller, 1847, who unhelpfully added that 
‘nothing further is known of its history’. John Lydgate the poet (c. 1370-c. 1450) wrote of 
his birthplace as: ‘be olde tyme a famous castle toun’, adding that ‘in Danys tyme it was bete 
doun’.‘ Though it can be confidently asserted that the Danes had nothing to do with the castle, 
Lydgate was right in calling Lidgate a ‘town’ as it had a market and burgesses (though it never 
actually had a charter). 

The castle remains, partly obscured by twentieth-century tree plantations, lie on top of a 
low hill on the N side of the parish church, and a deep and steep-sided ditch divides the castle 
from the adjacent churchyard (Fig. 230). A length of mortared flint walling, c. 1m thick, 
stands in the churchyard to the E of the church, on the line of the original E edge of the 
churchyard. A ridge and parch marks in the grass running up to the standing fragment suggest 
that the wall once continued along the whole of the E side of the churchyard. An 1833 plan 
of ‘Lidgate Castle’ by a visiting antiquary, the Revd Dr George Bitton Jermyn, shows this ‘old 
wall’ as a fragment on the churchyard boundary. However he labels the area to the E of the 
wall as ‘Passage to the interior [of the castle] the foss [i.e the ditch] leveled with the gate [into 
the site]’, and beyond the gate he notes ‘foss filled up’.* This gate is no longer there, but there 
is still a causeway across the ditch at the point that Jermyn indicated. This causeway is at the 
midpoint of the ditch, which suggests that it and the walling are part of the original entry to 
the castle — a view supported by a recent lidar image (Fig. 231) which shows a probable raised 
trackway leading to the causeway. 

The castle is neither a standard Norman motte-and-bailey castle nor a masonry-walled 
castle. Instead of a conical motte it has a roughly square platform (c. 48m across) with a flat 
top that is surrounded by a wide ditch of variable depth (between 3.2 and 6m). In the SE 
corner of the platform there is a double-peaked oval mound (c. 10 x 15m at its base and c. 
2.5m high) that may be two conjoined circular mounds or a single mound that has been dug 
into at its centre (Fig. 232). Jermyn’s plan shows it as a slightly larger circular feature that he 
labels as the ‘keep’, but it would be very small for a keep. A wide ditch separates the square 
platform on its N side from a rear linear mound that is both narrow and flat-topped (c. 80m 
long, 10m wide at its W end and 16m wide at the E end). At the SE corner of this rear mound 
there is a probable secondary entry to the site on the line of the internal ditch. On the S side 
of this ‘entrance’ there is another steep-sided linear mound that merges into a steeply scarped 
platform towards its SE corner, adjoining the farmyard of Lidgate Hall. This platform 
continues W, where it become the churchyard. Its S side is also steeply scarped and has farm 
buildings, cottages and a roadway at its base. On the W side of the churchyard this scarp links 
with another wide and deep ditch that joins the main castle ditch at its N end. The scarp and 
ditch seem to enclose the churchyard in an outer precinct to the castle. There is a continuation 
of this ditch to the S of the E-W road near the church that is apparent both on the lidar image 
and as a depression at ground level. A topographic survey in 2012 confirmed more of the 
course of this and indicated that there is another remnant N-S ditch to the E of Bailey Pool 
heading towards Lidgate Hall.’ These ditches seem to indicate an outer bailey that links with 
Bailey Pond. Some of the other slight earthworks picked up by the survey may be the remains 
of the burgage plots in /e Baille that are mentioned in fifteenth-century records. 

Up to about the middle of the twentieth century there was also a semi-circular ditch 
(diameter c. 75m) to the E of the main castle earthworks, with its open side facing E towards 
the castle. This is shown on the 1817 enclosure map of Lidgate with a group of farm buildings 
set within it. Jermyn in 1833 described it as ‘A Deep foss & Bank round the farm yard’. 
Unfortunately, post-1957, the earthwork was levelled and the farm buildings demolished 
without any record. This might have been the remains of a ringwork that could predate the 
main castle, or perhaps some ancillary enclosure. 
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FIG. 230 — Lidgate Castle, as mapped by the Ordnance Survey in 1886. 


FIG. 231 — Lidgate Castle, lidar image 
(aerial survey used using a pulsed laser beam 
to produce a high resolution model of the 
ground and features upon it) 

(lidar imagery supplied by the Environment 
Agency. © Environment Agency 
copyright 2008. All rights reserved). 


In 1086 Lidgate was held 
by Rainald the Breton, who 
appears in the Bury Abbey 
records as Reginald scanceler 
denasez ‘so-called because he 
lost his nose in war alongside 
King William, who, for his 
labours, gave him Lidgate’. 
His wartime exploits must 
have troubled him for we are 
told that ‘for the salvation of 
his soul Reginald went to 
Jerusalem and gave the said 
vill to St Edmund’.’ Bury 
Abbey subsequently made 
Lidgate a part of the 
endowment of their 


hereditary lay stewards. ince Soa fic hase 

Maurice de Windsor, a FIG. 232 - Lidgate Castle, view NE into the site from the churchyard, 
. showing the mysterious double-peaked feature 

younger son of Walter coe on the SE corner of the castle platform. 

Other, castellan of Windsor 


Castle, was steward during the civil war period of King Stephen’s reign (1139-54) and may 
have had occasion to fortify his holding at Lidgate.’ The non-standard form of the castle here 
has parallels with some other non-standard castles that are said to belong to the King Stephen 
period, such as those at Lindsey, Milden and Offton, but there is no contemporary mention of 
a castle at Lidgate." 

Maurice de Windsor was succeeded in 1155 by his nephew Ralph de Hastings, and the 
Hastings family continued to hold both the stewardship and Lidgate down to the late 
fourteenth century. The civil war period of King John’s reign provides a more certain context 
for a castle at Lidgate. William de Hastings sided with the barons against King John, and his 
involvement was significant enough for the king to order Hervey Belet, the constable of 
Norwich, to lay waste William’s lands, to destroy his demesnes and to ‘throw down his castle’ 
— presumably that at Lidgate. This was on 10 April 1216, and was followed on 22 April by a 
writ ordering that all the lands that William had held of the abbey of Bury, including Lidgate, 
should be forfeited. William was still out of favour on 3 August, when lands of his in 
Warwickshire and Leicestershire were given away on the king’s orders. But by 19 August 
William had given the king hostages for his good faith and was at peace." 

William’s grandson, Henry de Hastings, succeeded to Lidgate and the stewardship in 1250 
while still a minor; he also inherited through his mother a share of the great estate linked to 
the earldom of Chester, which shifted the focus of the family away from its Suffolk lands.” 
Henry came of age in 1256, and by 1261 was involved in the baronial opposition to King 
Henry II, becoming a major supporter of Simon de Montfort in the Barons’ War of 1264-67. 
He was one of the leaders of the baronial army at the Battle of Lewes on 14 May 1264, being 
knighted by de Montfort before the battle. Afterwards he was given charge of the castles at 
Scarborough, Winchester and Kirtling — the last being just across the county boundary from 
Lidgate, in Cambridgeshire. Kirtling has similarities to Lidgate in that it seems to have been a 
non-standard castle that now takes the form of a large moated platform with a Tudor and 
later mansion known as Kirtling Tower on it. The castle there is first mentioned in 1219 and 
is described as a forcelet in 1337.’ This term, found elsewhere as forslette, fortalice or 
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fortiless, means ‘a fortified place’, often in the sense of a small one, and seems to be a good 
term for these non-standard, slightly dubious, castles. To man the castle at Kirtling ‘in time of 
peace’ Henry was required to provide four men at 12d a day for their maintenance, but ‘in 
time of war’ he was to provide twenty men at the same rate.’ This gives a good idea of the 
garrison that Henry may have had at his own castle in Lidgate. 

Henry fought at the Battle of Evesham (4 August 1265) where he was wounded and taken 
prisoner by Thomas de Clare; he was released after February 1266 but took to war again and 
was besieged by the king in Kenilworth Castle from June to December 1266. Released again, 
he broke his oath not to take up arms and joined ‘the disinherited’ in the Isle of Ely and 
became their leader. He was finally forced to submit to Prince Edward in July 1267. He only 
survived for two years, dying in 1269. 

Henry’s son, John de Hastings, was born in 1362 and was therefore a minor at his father’s 
death. In 1273 he inherited the castle and lordship of Abergavenny in Wales and lands in 
Warwickshire from his maternal uncle, which further diverted the family from their Suffolk 
lands. Unlike his father, John remained faithful to the king and was summoned to Parliament 
as a baron in 1290. In 1292 he was one of the contenders for the crown of Scotland as a great- 
great-great-grandson of King David I of Scotland, but his claim was rejected. The family’s 
involvement with Wales was, however, reinforced by John’s marriage to the daughter of 
William de Valence, earl of Pembroke. This marriage resulted, ultimately, in John’s grandson, 
Laurence de Hastings, inheriting the Pembroke estate and being recognized as earl of 
Pembroke in 1339. Laurence’s grandson, the last earl, died after a jousting accident at 
Woodstock in 1389. His lands, except Pembroke, passed under an entail of 1372 to William 
de Beauchamp, who became Lord Bergavenny. The Beauchamp lands passed by marriage to 
the Nevills, Lords Bergavenny, who sold Lidgate c. 1553-62 to Sir John Cotton. 

It is likely that increasing involvement of its lords with lands elsewhere in Britain led to a 
decline in interest in Lidgate and its castle. A pasture called Castleyerd in mentioned in 1326, 
in 1420 wood was illegally cut ‘on the ditch of the church and castle’, and in 1470 the rector 


did likewise around ‘les motts and les castells’.'’ 


17 June. Clive Paine 

Helmingham and Stonham Aspal churches 

Helmingham, St Mary’s Church (by kind permission of Revd Patrick Cotton). A church is 
recorded in 1086. Based on existing Suffolk Norman churches, the Domesday building would 
have been half the length of the present nave and chancel. 

The nave was lengthened in the thirteenth-century Early English period — see the two 
doorways, the N with dog-tooth on the capitals. The chancel was probably doubled in length 
at the same time. However, as it was rebuilt in red brick in 1757, with a vault below for the 
Tollemache family, no dating evidence survives. The 1818 drawing of the S side by Isaac 
Johnson shows two windows and a door, all in Georgian classical style. The red brick 
structure of the 1757 N wall can be seen in the side of the stairs leading to the vault. The 
chancel was restored in the Decorated style in 1844, possibly by Anthony Salvin. Johnson’s 
drawing of 1818 shows a Y-tracery window of c. 1300 to the E of the porch, and David Davy’s 
plan of 1806 shows another at the NW corner or the nave. The nave was also restored and 
these features removed in 1844. 

The tower and porch were added in the late fifteenth century. The contract for building the 
tower survives, dated February 1489, between Thomas Aldrich of North Lopham, Norfolk, 
and four members of the Cooper family as churchwardens.'* The finance was guaranteed by 
John Talmage Esq. (d. 1510); Elizabeth Talmage his wife (née Joyce), whose family had been 
lords here since c. 1388; her uncle Edmund Joyce, gent.; John Wyllie and William Holm. 
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Thomas Aldrich contracts to build a tower 60ft high ‘after the brede wydnesse and thicknesse 
of the steepyll of Framsden with a black wall wroughte of flynt, and as many tables [stages] 
as Framsden’. Features based on Brandeston were the W door, W window image niches, and 
all the other windows and buttresses. The building work was to proceed at the rate of six feet 
a year for ten years, and the construction was limited to the period between Whitsun and 8 
September each year. The cost was to be 10s a foot, or £3 a year, making a total of £30 
excluding materials and the battlement stage. On their part the churchwardens were to 
provide all materials and equipment, including freestone, flint, lime, sand, bowls, shovels, 
buckets, tubs carried on staffs, mortar hods, ropes, hurdles, windlass, hawsers and boards. 
These were all to be laid in the churchyard. Thomas was to guarantee the work for twenty 
years, and entered into an obligation for £40 with John Wode, John Sewale mason, and 
Thomas Sherman husbandman, all of Debenham. No bells were to be hung in the tower for 
four years after completion. Thomas also agreed that all the freestone and black flint should 
be ‘leyd on the stepyll wythought as nere as they may for the most avayle and best to be saved 
for the profytt of the townshyppe of Helmyngham’. 

Bequests to the work were made by William Bacon, who gave 30s in 1491; James 
Woodward £2 6s 8d in 1498; and Revd Peter Fletcher of Otley 10s in 1500. In 1506 John 
Wythe, senior, bequeathed £1 for ‘new battlements upon the said steeple’, which were not 
added until 1543. 

Lionel Tollemache (1487-1553) son of John (1450-1510) married his mother’s niece Edith 
Joyce and built the Hall. In 1538 John Wythe bequeathed £5 to ‘the making of the churche 
roof and the making of the battlement of the steeple, so being that Mr Talmach, or eny man 
else, begin to make it within four yeres after my departing owt of this worlde, or els none to 
be paid’. Thus Lionel agreed a contract on 4 March 1542 with John Barbour, mason of 
Ipswich, ‘to make a battlement upon the steeple of the churche of Helmingham before the 
Nativity of St John the Baptist [24 June]’ 1543. 

The W front of the tower has a square-headed door with shields in the spandrils, on the left 
for Joyce impaling Joyce (probably - the escallops on the chevron are now round blobs) 
quartered with an unknown set of arms (six crosses formy 2, 1, 2 and 1)" and, to the right, 
Joyce alone, with seated lions as dripstones. These features probably indicate Master Mason 
Hawes’ Occold workshop. A very weathered shield on the left side of the entrance to the porch 
also probably bears the Joyce arms. 

A frieze over the W door has flushwork panels: from left to right, a lily-pot for St Mary; IA 
bound with S for St James; a crowned MR; a central shield for Tollemache; a shield for Joyce 
impaling Sotterley;'* and the Holy Trinity. The base course has six panels, from which an 
inscription with a similar font to that on the S face has been removed in the 1540s or the 
1640s. It is probable that it read ‘Orate Pro An’a Johans Talm’ch’. On the S side is an 
inscription, which survived desecration because it does not include ‘pray for’ or ‘Mary’. The 
translation is “The Virgin Mother, branch of Jesse’s stem, ascends to Heaven’. 

The parapet, of 1543, has its major display on the S side with the date ‘AD 1543’ and three 
shields of Tollemache with a mullet for difference. This is for Lionel’s (d. 1553) son Lionel (d. 
1575), the second Lionel on the monument inside. The central panel on the S and N sides is 
of brick, which may have replaced earlier inscription panels. The N parapet has the crowned 
monogram for St John. The W face has ‘J Wy’ for John Wythe (d. 1538); and the Tollemache 
arms, without the mullet, for the first Lionel. 

Before the Reformation there were images of St Mary in the chancel; an altar of St Nicholas 
in the nave, mentioned in 1533; and a rood screen, to the candlebeam of which a cloth was 
given in 1513. In the 1450s two hanging ‘stained’ cloths were bequeathed to the church. The 
first, in 1452, was to depict the story of St Erasmus, to hang in the nave; the second, in 1459, 
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was ‘to hang by the Sepulchre at Easter time in remembrance of the Passion’. 

John Wythe, who gave money to the battlements in 1538, also gave £5 ‘towards the making 
of the church roof’, to which Joan Bacon, widow, added £1 in 1540. The roof has arched 
braces rising to collar beams, each bay having three pendants; there are also lateral arched 
braces with carved spandrils between the purlins. The deep wall-plate has feathered kneeling 
Archangels facing E, with massive wings front and back. The heads of the figures are masked 
by a Victorian iron tie-beam. The roof was hidden by a seventeenth- or eighteenth-century 
plaster ceiling, which was removed in 1844. 

In July 1844 David Davy visited for a second time and noted ‘The whole church has recently 
been put into thorough repair and considerable alterations have been made in the arrangement 
of the monuments. All windows throughout the church are new. The whole of the alterations 
and improvements have been done at the expense of Mr Tollemache.’ The two visits of David 
Davy, in 1806 and 1844, provide a comparison of the church before and after the restoration. 
In 1806 the Communion rails were three-sided; in 1844 they were across the sanctuary. The 
two monuments by Nollekens were either side of the E window, and were moved either side 
of the nave N door. Two other monuments on the N wall of the chancel were moved to the 
W end of the S nave wall. The monument to Dame Catherine Tollemache (née Cromwell) 
1621 was moved from the E end of the nave N wall to the S side of the chancel. Two ledger 
stones were moved from the floor to the W end of the nave. The pulpit was between the two 
windows on the N side of the nave, and by 1844 a new pulpit had been placed in the 
SE corner. The font was between the N and S doors and then moved nearer the tower arch. 
The N door gave access to the vestry, which had been demolished by 1844, and the door 
‘stop’t up’. 

The church contains numerous monuments to members of the Tollemache family from 1553 
onwards. The three-tiered monument on the S wall of the nave is to four generations of Lionel 
Tollemaches who died in 1553, 1575, 1591 and 1611. The fourth Lionel, and first baronet, 
made his will in 1605 and requested that within two years of his death, £66 13s 4d be 
expended on a monument ‘for myself and my ancestors’. The monument is dated 1615 and 
has verses to accompany each effigy, probably composed by his widow Catherine (née 
Cromwell). The monument is so tall that a dormer window had to be inserted to 
accommodate the coat of arms, supporters and obelisks at the top. It is frequently suggested 
that the dormer was to light the rood — but it is too far W of the chancel arch. Other 
Tollemache monuments in the chancel include, from N to S$, General Thomas (d. 1694) by 
William Palmer, c. 1728; Lionel 4th baronet (d. 1728), also by Palmer, 1729-32; Ladies Mary 
(d. 1715) and Grace (d. 1719) erected 1742; Lady Minnie (d. 1918) by G.A. Walker; her 
husband John, first baron, (d. 1890) bust by Thomas Mayes; Lady Catherine (née Cromwell) 
(d. 1621). 

In the nave, starting at the N door, are the two monuments by Joseph Nollekens, formerly 
on the E wall of the chancel. To the left, Lady Maria, wife of the 7th baronet (d. 1804); to the 
right Lionel (d. 1793) aged eighteen, his father and two uncles; the monument was erected in 
1810. Lionel 2nd baronet (d. 1640) under two coffered arches, attributed to William Wright. 

By the S door, Lady Georgina Louisa (1809-46) the first wife of John 1st baron (d. 1890) 
— the monument is by Bedford. She was an evangelical, and responsible for the painted texts 
of 1844 and the appointment of Revd John Charles Ryle as rector in 1844. The monument 
has references to verses of Scripture and concludes ‘chen! quam deflenda’ — ‘Oh What Loss’. 
In July 1844 Davy commentated on the texts: ‘The walls where ever any space is left are 
covered with texts of Scripture, which also surround the arches of the doors. They are in Old 
English characters, illegible probably to a large proportion of the congregation, especially to 
those to whom they are most useful. Some letters are black, some blue and some red, 
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which with the new paint of the monuments gives the church rather a gaudy appearance!’ 
Ryle, a leading evangelical churchman, was rector of Helmingham 1844-61, Stradbroke 
1861-80, and first bishop of Liverpool 1880-1900. Distinctly Anti-Tractarian he wrote 
simple penny tracts to convert working men and women to change their lives by accepting the 
salvation of Christ. 


Stonbam Aspal, St Mary and St Lambert (by kind permission of Revd Philip Payne). A church 
was recorded here in 1086. The three villages of Stonham Aspal, Little Stonham and Earl 
Stonham were all originally dedicated to St Mary. In the Norwich Taxation of 1254 the 
villages were named after their manorial families, as Stonham Lambert, Stonham Gerneyon 
and Stonham Earl. Between 1733 and 1759 the manorial Lambert was accepted as a saint’s 
name, and this became the dedication until 1900. Then the original dedication was 
rediscovered and added to the fictional one, hence St Mary and St Lambert. 

The chancel, nave arcades, aisles and porch/tower are all of Decorated fourteenth-century 
work. The chancel E window has a moulded arch, an internal hood-mould and round side- 
columns. Externally there is a niche either side of the window. The three $ windows and the 
two N windows all have internal hood-moulds. 

The S side of the sanctuary has a piscina and columned sedilia. On the N side is a renewed 
arched recess, with an opening through to the original chantry chapel, now part of the 1871 
vestry. This recess may originally have been open to the chantry and have been used as an 
Easter Sepulchre. The chantry chapel, which must have been founded by the de Aspal family, 
has its own piscina. On the tomb chest are parts of the stone effigy of a knight in armour with 
the Aspal arms. The arm, leg and foot fragments were discovered in the blocked rood stairs 
in the 1872— 73 restoration. The effigy is probably for Sir John de Aspal (d. 1386), who 
married Elizabeth Grey of Cornard, having acquired the manor and advowson in 1335. He 
was probably responsible for rebuilding the church and placing the Aspal/Grey coats of arms 
in the windows. They are now located in the nave W, and the S aisle E and W windows. 

The chancel arch, aisles arcades, and aisles are Decorated — see the nave W window, S aisle, 
piscina, E and W windows, and S door. Henry Davy’s drawing of 1848 shows the SE window 
as three-light Decorated, which was altered to four-light Perpendicular in 1872-73. The SW 
window was also changed from Decorated to Perpendicular at the same time. In the N aisle 
the E and W windows and N door are Decorated. The three side windows have been replaced 
by three-lights with stepped transoms, possibly by the workshop of Master Mason Hawes of 
Occold, in the fifteenth century. The N aisle is nearly 24%2ft wider than the S. 

The porch/tower is also Decorated — see the inner arch with a doorway set within it, the 
outer entrance arch and the window. There are remains of a holy-water stoup in the SE corner. 

In the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century a clerestory stage was constructed over the 
nave, with eight windows with side columns on either side. Externally there are buttresses, 
surmounted by stumps of pinnacles, between the windows. There are quatrefoils in the 
window spandrils, and the elaborate battlements have shields and quatrefoils. On each side 
there were originally eleven carved figures, removed in either the 1540s or the 1640s. The 
figures of Moses, St Matthew, St John the Baptist and St Paul were discovered in the 
churchyard and under the roadway in 1871, although now only St Paul, holding his sword, 
survives on the chancel sedilia. A north porch was added in the fifteenth century. 

Before the Reformation there were images of St Mary in the chancel, and the sanctuary had 
a piscina, sedilia and Easter Sepulchre. Part of the fifteenth-century rood screen survives in the 
vestry, converted into a hat-rack. The rood stairs are in the NE corner of the nave. The upper 
doorway opens into the nave and N aisle, indicating that the loft extended N and S. In 1504, 
6s 8d was left for four candles ‘to set before the rood’. 
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The N aisle chapel was dedicated to St Mary, with a piscina in the SE corner, now obscured 
by the organ. The S aisle chapel, with piscina, sedilia and image bracket, was dedicated to St 
Margaret. The chapel was mentioned in wills 1397-1513, also a gild 1446-1528, for which 
a priest’s service was established in 1504. 

In addition to the stained glass shields of Aspal and Grey mentioned above, the S aisle E and 
W windows each have four fourteenth-century grotesque creatures. These may have formed 
part of a Hell scene from a Last Judgement, to show the deformities of the natural world 
among the horrors that await the damned. In the clerestory are Tudor Roses and 
pomegranates, which may indicate that this stage is early sixteenth-century. 

There are two surviving brasses; one is at the entrance to the vestry and has the indent of a 
lady of c. 1520 and a brass depicting three daughters. The brass was discovered in Yorkshire 
and re-placed here on Easter Sunday 1997. In the nave is the brass figure of Revd John 
Metcalfe, rector 1574-1606, shown in his preaching gown and scarf. The brass was restored 
and refixed by William Lack of Shrewsbury in the 1990s. 

The hatchment over the S door is for Nathaniel Lee Acton (1757-1836). In the vestry is a 
hatchment for Nathaniel’s second wife Penelope (mée Rycroft) (d. 1819). They lived at 
Livermere Hall near Bury St Edmunds and were buried in Little Livermere church. The 
Livermere estates were inherited by the Saumarez family in 1882 and the hatchments were 
removed from Little Livermere c. 1915. Revd A.W. Darwin found Penelope’s hatchment in a 
builder’s yard in Stonham in 1915; Nathaniel’s was given to the church after 1966 when it was 
discovered at Shrubland Hall. 

The vestry contains a fifteenth-century iron-bound chest, the largest chest in Suffolk, 97% 
ins long, 30 ins wide, and 29 ins high. The lid is in two halves with twelve flap-locks with six 
keyholes, secured behind padlocked iron bars. 

Two water-colours in the church show the interior in 1842. They were painted by a 
daughter of Revd Charles Shorting, rector 1836-64, probably to commemorate the 
installation of an organ by Holdich in that year. The five-light Decorated E window has 
exactly the same tracery as today. The eighteenth-century Communion rails were in six 
sections across the sanctuary. There were box pews on the S side of the chancel, facing the 
three-decker pulpit with a sounding-board dated 1616, which stood in the NE corner of the 
nave. The sounding-board is now used as a table top in the N aisle. Parts of the rood screen 
formed fronts to book-rests to fifteenth-century poppy-headed benches between the chancel 
box pews and the Communion rails. Box pews filled the nave and aisles, and at the W end 
was the gallery with the new organ. In front of the gallery was the thirteenth-century font, 
with trefoil-headed blank arcading around the bowl and a pyramidal seventeenth-century 
cover. Over the gallery were the Royal Arms of George III, now over the N door. 

The Victorian restoration was carried out in two stages by the Hakewill brothers. Edward 
Charles built the vestry and organ chamber on the N side of the chancel in 1871. The church 
was ‘about to be restored’ when he spoke to a member of the Institute on 18 July 1871.” The 
work was done by Kemp of Stonham and Wells of Dickleburgh. The N door of the vestry from 
the churchyard caused problems. A skeleton was disturbed and parts exhibited in the pub, and 
relatives complained. A compromise was reached, by which the skeleton was reburied under 
the door-tread, and the head and footstone re-erected either side of the door. The body of the 
church was restored in 1872-73 by John Henry Hakewill, following the death if his brother. 
The box pews were replaced with oak benches in the nave, which have animals on the arms 
and are a mixture of fifteenth-century and 1870s work. The choir stalls have the signs of the 
four evangelists and were carved by James Gibbons of Earl Stonham. 

The E window glass is by Lavers, Barraud and Westlake in 1873. The lower tier has Peter 
and Paul flanked by the four evangelists; the middle tier has events from the Last Supper to the 
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Entombment; the upper has two Resurrection scenes, the Ascension, Christ in Majesty, and the 
Gift of the Holy Spirit. The chancel floor was raised and paved with tiles. The W gallery was 
removed and the organ located in the new organ chamber; the three-decker pulpit was reduced 
to a ‘modern’ one and moved to the SE corner. The font was raised three steps and its stem was 
replaced by eight black marble pillars. The stem became a feature of the rectory garden until 
1942, when it was reunited with the font bowl. The whole was moved to the S aisle in 2010. 

The unusual wooden belfry stage was the gift of Theodore Ecclestone of Crowfield Hall, a 
keen campanologist who, in 1742, financed a peal of ten bells by Thomas Lester of 
Whitechapel, cast 1745-46, of which two remain. The top of the tower was removed, and in 
order to reduce weight and maximise space, a wooden bell-frame faced with cedar boards was 
erected by John Williams, bell-hanger of London, in 1746. In 1856 this was described as 
‘perhaps more ugly than anything in the county’. It was restored with a steel framework with 
outer cladding by Peter Cleverly in 1985. 

In the churchyard on the S side of the chancel is the monument to Anthony Wingfield (d. 
1714 aged 22) of adjacent Broughton Hall. The monument is by Francis Bird, probably best 
known for the portico of St Paul’s Cathedral 1706-21, and ten monuments in Westminster 
Abbey. Anthony, in full-bottomed wig, supports himself on his right elbow, and with his left 
hand holds up the now broken remains of a snake, as the symbol of death. He looks up 
eastward to Heaven, perhaps at the moment of resurrection, when death will be overcome by 
faith. Pevsner comments ‘one feels a monument in Westminster Abbey may be taking a 
country holiday’. 


22 August. Leigh Alston, Edward Martin and Clive Paine 

Nayland church and Alston Court 

Nayland, St James’s Church (by kind permission of Revd Adrian Mason). Nayland was a 
chapel-of-ease to Stoke until 1747, hence no church is recorded here in 1086. However, work 
on the earthwork at Court Knoll since the excursion has revealed a complex series of stone 
buildings, which seems to include a probable church/chapel associated with tiles dating from 
the second quarter of the eleventh century. So it is possible that the early church was there and 
moved to its present site later. 

Between 1215 and 1233 the ‘advowson of the church of Stoke with the dependant chapel 
of Nayland’ was given to Prittiwell Priory in Essex. The manor was held by the Crown 1273- 
1337. In 1296 Edward I gave £2 as a gift to the Boy Bishop of Nayland church. In 1303 
Edward prohibited the bishop of Norwich attempting to have any jurisdiction in ‘the King’s 
Free Chapel in his manor of Nayland’. 

The Scrope family of Masham in Yorkshire were lords here 1337-1634. The chapel had no 
burial ground and the dead had to be taken to Stoke for burial, in the same way that the dead 
of Needham Market had to be taken to Barking. In 1429 Sir John Scrope, 4th baron, set out 
the problem to King Henry VI ‘because in winter no foot passenger can carry a corpse to the 
parish church at Stoke for burial, so that such corpses remain in the hamlet for 6 days or 
more’. The king granted the right of the inhabitants of the hamlet to be ‘persons corporate’ 
who could elect two wardens to supervise a graveyard. John Joseph, who in 1462 bequeathed 
the massive sum of £40 to the church, and John Sewell were elected as wardens and governors 
of the chapel and graveyard. Scrope granted them half an acre of land ‘lying around the chapel 
of St James in the hamlet of Nayland in the parish of Stoke’. It is interesting to note that in 
the 1834 tithe apportionment the churchyard was measured as one rood and 31 perches. The 
missing three perches had been encroached upon, probably by the easternmost house and 
garden on the N side. 

The earliest surviving features of the church are in the fourteenth-century Decorated style. 
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These show that by c. 1350 the church comprised a chancel, nave, N aisle, N chancel chapel 
and a W tower. In the chancel, see the E window, trefoil-headed and cusped piscina, and the 
blocked S window; in the N aisle the W window, N door and ogee niche and the ogee 
crocketed and pinnacled niche in the NE buttress; in the tower the arch to the nave, W door 
and ogee-headed lancets in the second stage. 

The church was situated towards the S side of the churchyard. When the fifteenth-century 
S aisle was added, it had to be narrower than the N one because of the restriction of the 
boundary. The S wall of the aisle and porch sits on the boundary of the churchyard. 

The church was redesigned and enlarged in four stages in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. The N porch was added c. 1441-55; the S aisle in the 1460s and 70s; the nave 
arcades, clerestory stage, roof and the re-windowing of the N aisle in the 1480s and 90s, and 
the SW porch c. 1492-1516. 

Firstly, John Warren, barker, asked to be buried in the N porch and gave £13 6s 8d to 
‘making a new porch’. The work was probably completed by 1455 when John Snawe 
requested burial there. The second stage was the building of an aisle with the rood stairs, on 
the S side. The windows bear no relationship to the nave arcades or the roof bays. The 
windows here are wider and deeper than those in the N aisle. The windows here have 
transoms in the central lights and lowered sills forming seats. In 1462 John Joseph, either the 
chapel warden of 1429 or his son, gave the massive sum of £40 to ‘repairs’; in 1464 John 
Firmin gave £13 6s 8d to the ‘fabric’, and both men requested burial in the church. In 1468 
John Ringbell, clothmaker, asked to be buried ‘on the south side of the new aisle’. 

An analysis of the money left to building work shows that in the 1450s one testator gave 
£3 6s 8d; in the 1460s two testators gave £53 7s; in the 1470s eleven testators gave £17 12s 
to the ‘fabric and edifice’, and three small gardens which were to be sold and the money spent 
on the ‘building of the church’. In the 1480s and 1490s, when the nave was under 
construction, 10s was given in 1480, £2 in 1489 and no bequests at all in the 1490s. The peak 
of the 1460s was followed by a plethora of small bequests reflecting the need to finish the task. 
Thus the evidence from wills shows that the S aisle was projected to be finished within a few 
years after 1468, and that building work continued up to 1480. 

The third stage, after the S aisle was finished, was the design and construction by John 
Wastell of the magnificent six-bay arcade with double clerestory windows over both nave and 
chancel, with a typical Wastell low-cambered nave roof with carved spandrils and central 
bosses. The dearth of bequests in this period of major reconstruction indicates that the cost 
was borne by the Scrope family as lords of the manor. 

Wastell had to work within the constraints of the existing tower and the chancel. In order to 
create his usual ‘hall-church’ without a narrowing chancel arch and increase the length of the 
nave, he came up with an ingenious solution. He removed the chancel arch and the W 15ft of 
the chancel and extended the nave by the same length to the E. Thus the easternmost bay of the 
nave is over part of the former chancel. The consecration-cross painted on the rood staircase may 
be associated with the hallowing of the church as a result of this major change. The ‘ownership’ 
and responsibility for this bay, as technically part of the chancel, is recorded on brass plates on 
the N and S walls and the two arcade piers. From the stumps of arches at the E end it is probable 
that the arcades were planned to continue like the clerestory into the chancel. Even though the 
rood screen cut across the arcades on the line of the former arch, the visual impression was of 
the arcades continuing beyond the screen and on into the chancel, as at Long Melford. 

The fourth stage was the porch at the SW corner, between the W end of the aisle and the S 
side of the tower. A shield, now over the inner door but once on the central parapet over the 
entrance, has the arms of Scrope with a label of three points. This is for Thomas, 6th lord 
Scrope (d. 1492). He never held the manor, as his father (d.1475) left it to his wife Elizabeth 
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for life (she d. 1516). The porch is the memorial to Thomas, built by his mother between his 
death in 1492 and hers in 1516. 

A further fifteenth-century addition, for which there is no dating evidence, is the present 
vestry. Its construction blocked the E window of the aisle, hence the small fifteenth-century 
window opening high up. This was a chantry chapel, possibly for the Scrope family or one of 
the wealthy clothiers. It has a holy-water stoup, a crocketed and pinnacled statue niche, and 
a squint through to the High Altar. A new priest’s door on the S side of the chancel was 
included in the fifteenth-century work. The doorway has an unusual external hooded canopy 
over an almost Tudor arch with mouldings and dripstones. The outside of the door is divided 
into four linen-fold sections, at the top of which is the name John Soug or Song, M. The 
capital M is at 45 degrees and partly masked by the door hinge. This could refer to John Soug 
or Song ‘Magister’ (i.e. Master of Arts), although there is no evidence of a cleric of that name. 
Or the M could be a reference to Mary, used to mark a door opening to protect it from evil. 

Before the Reformation there were images of St Mary and St James in the chancel. The arch 
of the Easter Sepulchre, for which money was left in 1500 for its painting and gilding, survives 
in the N wall. The squint linking the chantry chapel and chancel now contains the reserved 
sacrament. 

The N chapel contained the altar of Our Lady, first mentioned in 1462, with an image first 
mentioned in 1464, which was painted and gilded in 1494. The service of ‘Our Ladies priest’, 
to celebrate the ‘morrow-mass’ daily and assist the priest, received regular bequests from at 
least 1413 to the eve of the Reformation. The SE corner has a vertical strip decorated with 
flowers, at the top of which springs a curved moulding which may have been associated with 
the reredos. The piscina has a small niche or aumbry over it. The Perpendicular N window is 
set within the earlier wider Decorated opening. 

The S chapel was dedicated to St Thomas Becket, with an altar first mentioned in 1479 and 
a gild mentioned 1456-1537. The rood stairs mark the division between the chapel and aisle. 
The screen was in three sections across the church, with a rood, mentioned in 1529, over the 
entrance of St Thomas’s chapel. Eight painted panels from the dado of the screen survive on 
the S wall. Those that can be identified are (1) St Cuthbert, (2) St Edmund, (3) St Gregory, (5) 
Edward the Confessor, (8) St Thomas. In addition to the above altars and images there was a 
picture of the Holy Trinity (1538) and a gild, mentioned 1439-1524, an image of St Nicholas 
(1469), and Our Lady of Pity (1509). 

The reredos contains the painting by John Constable of Christ Blessing the Elements of 
Bread and Wine at the Last Supper, one of three he painted but the only one still in situ. The 
commission came in 1809 from his aunt Patty Smith who lived in Nayland, and the painting 
was finished in 1810. The reredos was made by Humphrey Blake of Colchester in 1869. The 
gallery was built in 1787 by Revd William Jones (here 1776-1800), to house an organ by 
Samuel Green of Isleworth. Two further sections of the gallery were added for the Sunday 
School children, who also provided the ‘singers’ in 1789. 

A vault was created in the base of the tower in 1777 for the Alston family of Alston Court. 
The floor of the tower was raised to accommodate the vault, the entrance to which, from 
inside the tower, looks like a blocked fireplace. The three wooden arches formed the fronts of 
the Alston family pews below the gallery and are not part of the rood screen. 

The tower originally had a short spire, similar to Stowmarket and Hadleigh, which was 
removed in 1834. When the tower was restored in1963 a new spire was erected. During the 
Victorian restoration of 1869-70 the box pews, two side W galleries of 1789, and the double- 
decked pulpit of 1756 were removed. New benches, pulpit and floor tiles were introduced, the 
work being carried out by H. Barker of Colchester. The SW porch was restored by Sir Arthur 
Bloomfield of London in 1883. 
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There are two sets of Royal Arms — a Hanoverian set over the N door, the GR changed to 
WR in 1830. On the gallery is another Hanoverian set of cast iron, made by John Wallis of 
Colchester, between 1816 and 1837. 


Alston Court, Nayland (by kind permission of Dr Angela Sills). An article by Edward Martin 
on the spectacular stained glass at Alston Court will be published next year. 


23 September, Charles Tracy, Bob Carr and David Sherlock 

St Olave’s Priory and four NE Suffolk churches 

The day was spent in the historic half-hundred of Lothingland in the NE corner of Suffolk, a 
quasi-island bounded by the River Waveney to its W, and Bredon Water and Great Yarmouth 
to the N and NE. The visits started with the ruins of the Augustinian priory of St Olave’s, 
followed by four parish churches, Herringfleet, Lound, Fritton and Blundeston (today Fritton 
is in the diocese of Norwich). 


Herringfleet, St Olave’s Priory (Report by David Sherlock). This was the first place to be 
visited. David Sherlock and Bob Carr pointed out the various parts of the ruins to members 
after they had had coffee in the adjacent barn, once part of the priory farm. A driveway now 
runs over the E side of the priory’s cloister where the chapter house would have been, with the 
dormitory over it. The refectory range is the principal surviving part, presumably owing its 
survival to its conversion to a dwelling at the Dissolution, when the priory was sold to Henry 
Jerningham. He added a large mansion to the buildings N of the cloister. 

The priory was founded c. 1216 for Augustinian canons by Roger Fitz Osbert. There were 
never more than six or seven canons. The rule of St Augustine of Hippo (354-430) was drawn 
up in Normandy and the first house for Augustinian canons in England was St Botolph’s, 
Colchester, founded c. 1100. Augustinian houses became very common in East Anglia, but 
were generally small in size. According to the VCH there were in Suffolk 11 Benedictine 
monasteries, 2 Cluniac, 1 Cistercian, 10 friaries and 17 Augustinian houses. 

St Botolph of Iken (d. 680) was a respected East Anglian saint for the Colchester priory to 
adopt for its dedication, as was St Olaf here. Olaf, king of Norway, had converted to 
Christianity and fought with Ethelred II against the Danes in 1030. Over forty churches are 
dedicated to him in England, but surprisingly none in Ipswich or Norwich. The lost church of 
Creeting St Olave is the only other one in Suffolk. 

St Olave’s priory church, with an added S aisle, is built entirely of flint with stone for quoins 
and windows. The cloister is built on the less usual N side of the church, with the refectory 
range to the N again. The latter is the most noteworthy part of the site, consisting of a 
refectory above and cellar below. Little remains of the refectory itself though there is a step in 
the floor denoting the ‘high’ end for the prior and senior canons, but no sign of the pulpit 
which would have been in the S wall for reading during mealtimes. The cellar or undercroft is 
the most interesting part of the whole site, a beautiful early example of brick vaulting on stone 
columns all dating to c. 1300, though originally the brickwork was plastered over. It is six 
bays long and two wide, with quadripartite ribs. The vaulting stands on Purbeck marble 
columns with carved capitals and bases. Under one of these is a Roman mill stone (possibly 
from Burgh Castle, only three miles away). The entrance from the cloister was made in the 
nineteenth century when the undercroft was converted into a dwelling and is not shown in 
Alfred Suckling’s sketch published in 1846. 

The standard publications are St. Olave’s Priory and Bridge by W. Arnold Smith Wynne, 
MD, Deputy Surgeon-General, HM Indian Army (retired) (Norwich, 1914), who undertook 
the major clearance and restoration of the site in 1904, and a Ministry of Works guide leaflet 
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by K. Rutherford Davis, BA (HMSO 1973). The brief dissolution inventory was published in 
volume 8 of our Proceedings in 1894. 


Herringfleet, St Margaret (by kind permission of the churchwarden Raymond Jocelyne). The 
estate of Herringfleet was amongst the lands granted to Roger Bigod by William the 
Conqueror. The manor later passed to Roger fitz Osbert, who founded the priory. The parish 
church is late Saxon or early Norman. With its round tower and thatched nave roof, it was 
romantically rendered by Henry Davey in his early nineteenth-century engraving. 


The exterior of the church (Report by Bob Carr). The nave and chancel are rendered 
(probably twentieth century), but a strip has been cut away along the base of the N walls 
showing the underlying fabric to be strongly coursed flint and mortar; this is continuous 
through the tower, the W gables, the N nave and the W half of the chancel, demonstrating that 
these are contemporary in construction and of the same date as the tower. The chancel N face 
has a narrow single-light Romanesque window. The quoins of the nave and chancel are of 
Caen stone on both N and S faces of the church; the S nave doorway, also Caen, is a fine 
Romanesque arch with rolled and chevron mouldings. Together these features suggest that — 
although the S walls are almost completely obscured by render — the basic fabric of the church 
body is Norman work with later medieval windows inserted into it. 

At the base of the chancel N wall coursed brick construction is visible: this could be repair 
work, but might also indicate that the chancel was extended sometime between the fifteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the same approximate time as the brick S porch and at least one of 
the windows of the S aspect. 

The round tower is a striking edifice. It shows three distinct stages in its fabric, which 
probably represent construction phases; all are of coursed flint and mortar. The lowest stage 
rises to the level of the apex of the nave roof; it uses quite small, regular and rounded flint 
nodules and has round-headed lancets on both N and S faces and a blocked circular opening 
to the W. The second stage is similar in construction but separated from that below by a 
coursed band three stones deep of large irregular flints; there are round-headed lancets on S, 
N and W faces. The top stage of flint and mortar has less marked coursing and is separated 
by an ashlar stringcourse. There are three Romanesque arched windows to N, S$ and W with 
a billeted frame and cushion capitals; set within each frame is a two-light opening with 
triangular heads supported by a plain baluster with a cushion capital. On the E there is no 
framing Romanesque arch, but the two-light opening is as on the other faces. Set equidistant 
from the main openings on the N, S and W (i.e. on the NW and SW) are simple round-headed 
lancets formed of brick, which has the characteristics of a medieval date. The surface of this 
upper stage is apparently lightly rendered or very full-pointed; this treatment masks the 
surface and makes it impossible to know if there has been historic disruption to the fabric, e.g. 
whether the various openings are representative of different phases or repairs. 

The use of triangular heads, a feature identified as characteristic of Saxon design by H.M. 
Taylor and Joan Taylor in Anglo-Saxon Architecture (1984), has been commonly used to date 
the tower. The evidence of characteristic Norman coursed fabric, windows and Caen stone 
lower down the tower, together with the billeted frames indicate, however, that the building 
as a whole is Norman in date. The features of the tower — including the triangular heads — are 
very similar to those of Haddiscoe, 4km W across the Waveney marshes in Norfolk. 


The interior of the church (Report by Charles Tracy). The S door aside, there are few traces 
in the interior of the building’s ancient origins, apart from the deeply-recessed, round-arched 
Norman window and the thirteenth-century Y tracery windows on the N side of the chancel 
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and, in the nave, the deeply-splayed lancet on the N side. At the W end there are also the 
original tower arch imposts facing E. Signs of building activity in the fourteenth century are 
divulged in the secondary chancel arch, as well as exterior evidence showing that the nave 
walls were raised at the same time. There are tall fifteenth-century windows on the S side of 
the nave, doubtless intended to accommodate figures. The E window, with its double row of 
arches topped by complex tracery infill under the apex, is a good example, in miniature, of 
the East Anglian Perpendicular style. On a smaller scale, it shares pretensions with some of 
Norfolk’s Fenland churches. It was imported from St Olave’s Priory by John Francis Leathes 
(1786-1848), Herringfleet’s then squire and member of the Mussenden Leathes family, who 
had inherited the estate, including the priory. 

As Simon Knott has pointed out, ‘At the Dissolution the Herringfleet living was 
impropriated, but the church became effectively a chaplaincy and the family that owned it 
employed a minister on a contractual basis for a wage.’ Until 1974 the parish continued to 
maintain its ancient boundaries, including the priory of St Olave’s.” 

The church’s interior 1820s fittings constitute an important early nineteenth-century pre- 
archaeological ensemble, probably installed after the removal of Georgian or earlier box pews, 
which by 1800 were considered inconvenient and generally disliked. They are a virtually 
unaltered example of Gothic-Revival medievalising furnishings. They include the W gallery 
and organ, given by Elizabeth Merry (d. 1824), and the two sets of pews; those in front having 
quirky East-Anglian bench-ends and curious half-doors. Note that the wall panelling and seats 
are in pine, but the bench-ends in oak. There is also an early nineteenth-century pulpit, 
adjacent to the sanctuary steps, with a later font now standing next to the chancel arch. 
Coupled with Herringfleet’s piéce de résistance, the unique collection of Franciscan Austrian 
Baroque, and medieval English, stained and enamelled glass in the chancel windows, this 
astonishing ensemble is to be treasured. 

The glass has an interesting history, for it was acquired by John Francis Leathes’s younger 
military brother, Henry Mussenden Leathes, who had fought in the Peninsular War and at 
Waterloo. We learn that after that titanic trial of arms, he ‘found himself with his unit visiting 
the northern cities of the Rhine, and came to Cologne. There he came across some painted 
glass which he boxed up and brought back to England’. It was then ‘mounted with a small 
amount of existing glass in the present East Window under the direction of the Revd Frederick 
Mussenden Leathes of Shropham Hall, his (younger) brother, who at that time was serving as 
Rector, from 1816-20, at Reedham, Norfolk’.”! Frederick’s intervention is important because, 
up to now, it had always been assumed that the Norwich glazier, Samuel Yarrington, had been 
in overall charge. 

The German historian Franz Elsholtz, in his Wanderungen durch Kéln am Rhein und Seine 
Umgebung (Cologne 1820) wrote: ‘foreigners and especially Englishmen who frequently visit 
here, look for stained glass to make a show of it in their collections of art’. Herringfleet’s 
striking assemblage enamelled glass is said to have come from different churches in Cologne, 
much of it originating from the Franciscan Minorite Friary established there in 1692 (Figs 233 
and 234). The dedicatory inscription within the upper portion of the bottom left-hand light is 
surmounted by the arms and insignia of the Commissary General and Provincial Guardian of 
the mother-house. The crest consists of a coronet, out of which rears a white horse topped by 
a cardinal’s hat and the motto ‘Adjutor Meus Omnipotens’. The only partially legible name of 
the Commissary General, Edmund Br-nger D.Th., is provided at the end of a florid Latin 
inscription, which supplies the late seventeenth-century foundation date. This is confirmed by 
the unequivocally Baroque style of the painting elsewhere. In another instance, not illustrated 
here, the friary itself, with its bell tower similar to the one at Assisi may be depicted. 

This rare assemblage of Austrian window glass recalls the eighteenth-century interest in the 


FIG. 233 — St Margaret, Herringfleet. Austrian enamelled Franciscan glass. Top of NE chancel window. 
Detail of dedicatory cartouche with Commissary General’s heraldic arms above (photo: Charles Tracy). 


importation of foreign glazing from the Continent, pioneered, for instance, by Horace 
Walpole at Strawberry Hill. As the nineteenth century wore on, such activity was to turn into 
a preoccupation for members of the gentry and aristocracy, as well as men of the cloth. Indeed 
one could cite Colonel Robert Rushbooke of Rushbrooke Hall, whose own collection of 
Flemish glass, acquired at much the same time, was installed at Nowton church from 1816 to 
1820 by Samuel Yarrington.” 

Other important fittings include the pre-Victorian pipe organ, a rarity in a small parish 
church at this date, and the two sets of benches, the fancy ones in front for the quality, the 
utilitarian style for women, children and estate workers etc. Funeral monuments to the 
Leathes family include John Leathes (d. 1787) on the S side of the chancel — sarcophagus and 
urn against a convex-sided grey pyramid; John Francis Leathes (1786-1848), squire, patron, 
and high sheriff of Suffolk in 1827, on the N side — wall tablet with draped urn (his portrait 
is in the Ipswich Museum); and Henry Mussenden Leathes (1789-1864), also on the N side — 
wall tablet with flags and cannons. There are also memorials to two Leathes sisters, who died 
in 1852 and 1855. 


St John the Baptist, Lound (by kind permission of churchwarden, Anne Davis). 

The exterior of the church (Report by Bob Carr). The sudden approach from the S (it is close 
to the road) gives the quick impression of a well-maintained structure with a straightforward 
plan and a round tower. There has been a lot of repair and rebuilding but the nave has quite 
elaborately moulded two centre windows, probably late in the Early English style; the chancel 
is Decorated. The materials used in the tower fabric show two clear phases; the lower stage to 
the S and W is much repaired, but the N is of flint nodules broken and knapped to show a 
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FIG. 234 — St Margaret, Herringfleet. Austrian enamelled Franciscan glass. Detail of bottom of 
NE chancel window, with Christ and the Disciples on the Mount of Olives (photo: Charles Tracy). 
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fairly regular and smooth face; this is the same up the NW gable wall and along the nave. The 
evidence of the fabric suggests the tower is contemporary with the Early English nave. The 
upper stage, however, has very frequent red brick — it predominates — and bell openings in a 
Dec style similar to the chancel. There is a small area of coursed flint in the central area of the 
lower half of the N nave wall, which suggests an earlier building from which no closely 
datable architectural detailing survives, otherwise the church appears to have been built over 
a relatively short time period which bridges the two architectural styles it shows. 

An unusual feature is a circular opening (estimated at between 15 and 20cm. diameter) just 
above waist-height in the NW gable wall; externally it is cut into a square block, much covered 
in rendering mortar, but probably of stone. A light-shaft penetrates the wall and shows as a 
chamfered circle on the plastered internal nave gable wall. The external setting does not 
disrupt the walling fabric, which suggests that it is not modern (e.g. a vent for a stove), but 
contemporary with the building of the wall, possibly thirteenth- or fourteenth-century. Despite 
the extreme distance from the nave W gable to the E end of the nave or chancel, a view to an 
altar is possible, always provided the church is empty of people, and the description as a 
squint or hagioscope is plausible. The only other example of a gable end squint currently 
known in the county is located in the adjacent parish of Blundeston: could an idiosyncratic 
local liturgy account for this unusual feature? 


The interior of the church (Report by Charles Tracy). The W tower aside, what draws the 
many visitors to this church is the comprehensive internal makeover by Sir Ninian Comper 
(1864-1960) between 1911 and 1914. The facilitator was the Revd Booth Lynes, rector from 
1908-17, who had known Comper from his time as vicar of St John the Divine in Balham, 
and from which he relocated to Suffolk in 1908. He had wanted an interior that would vie 
with that of a medieval parish church. In the event he exceeded this. The rector is thought to 
have expended the greater part of his considerable inheritance on the project. 

Anthony Symondson, the architectural historian and Jesuit priest, who wrote an 
introduction to Comper’s career with a gazetteer of his church commissions, in summarising 
Comper’s philosophy of ecclesiastical architecture and professional achievements, recalled that 
by 1933, when the centenary of the Oxford Movement was celebrated with great fervour: 


Anglo-Catholicism was then the most powerful religious force in the Church of England and promised to 
change not only the face of the national Church but the Anglican Communion. At no time before or since 
had the triumph of the Anglo-Catholic cause seemed so certain. It commanded spiritual and pastoral 
success, reinforced by a formidable battery of academic and scholarly plausibility. Some of the leading 
Oxford and Cambridge academics, biblical scholars and theologians gave their support to the Movement. 
This was reinforced by intellectuals, artists, writers and architects, who embraced Anglo-Catholic ideals and 
devoted their work to the promotion of a Catholic understanding of the Church of England.” 


Symondson was describing the high point of Anglo-Catholicism to which, by that date, 
Comper had already made a distinguished contribution. He stressed that the architect 


was able to give credibility and conviction to a Catholic understanding of the architectural setting of 
Anglican worship. His work had a numinous quality that fulfilled the spiritual and aesthetic ideals of any 
who held Anglo-Catholic tenets. ... He effected a transformation of Anglican taste and had a strong 
influence through his work on liturgical worship. 


In short, Comper’s unique contribution was the ability to instil into the late flowering of 
English Gothic Revival church architecture an uplifting originality. He was not only a church 
architect, but also a church craftsman and glazier. Lound was for him a virtual tabula rasa on 
which to indulge his genius in the applied arts, particularly for polychromed figure sculpture, 
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textile design, embroidery, wall painting, 
architectural woodwork and, as _ particularly 
here, the design and placement of dominant 
panel paintings above a nave altar, on the lines 
of those at Ranworth (Norfolk). In particular he 
conceived the spectacular and_ learned 
adaptation of a surviving mutilated medieval 
rood screen. His ability to deploy the elements 
he had chosen to use at any one time within a 
single integrated scheme is here well 
demonstrated. Symondson pointed out that the 
style of the Lound furniture is a considerable 
advance on what the architect had been doing 
even a decade earlier. 

The principal component at the E end is the 
rood screen, made up from this partially 
surviving fourteenth-century predecessor (Fig. 
235). Whereas the painted dado section is 
Comper’s, the fourteenth-century turned 
columns and exquisite cellular mouchette 
tracery heads of the main screen, including the 
entrance arch, whether or not it originates here, 
make an outstanding contribution to the 
monument’s overall impact. The twentieth- 
century loft, with its stunning frontage and 
coved vaulting, follows on in a somewhat later 
style. Finialled ogee arches, set against thin 
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double-tier Perpendicular tracery lights, are set above. The customary sculptural rood group 
is supplemented by the figures of two carved cherubim, and a pair of dragons each side of a 
pelican in her piety. Some twenty-five years into Comper’s career, this composition betrays a 
mature study of English timberwork, doubtless based on his early stint at the South 
Kensington School of Art, as well as his later practical and architectural apprenticeship. 
Stylistically it is not easy to compare the rood screen directly with any English monument, yet 
at the same time it captures the essence of, in particular, the late-medieval East Anglian style. 

At the S end is the altar of Our Lady. Exquisitely painted are the figures of the Virgin, 
flanked by St Elizabeth, with the young St John the Baptist, and St Mary Salome with St John 
the Evangelist. Its blue altar frontal was hand-stitched by the as yet unidentified Lucy 
Bucknall. The High Altar has riddel posts and textile hangings, supplemented by a set of 
frontals. All the textiles were designed by Comper. 

At the W end, a new Harrison and Harrison organ, reputed to be a magnificent instrument, 
was equipped with a case that Comper believed to be his most successful of all, and which fills 
most of the wall space (Fig. 236). The fine cover surmounting the medieval font, originally a 
gift from the rector John Bertelot, inducted in 1389, is in the form of a tall gilded tabernacle 
with pierced tracery and vine-scroll panels, and a host of thin crocketted pinnacles diminishing 
upwards around an inner core. It is suspended from the highly decorated roof tie-beam. It 
resembles the fifteenth-century font cover at Salle, but in technicolour. All three monuments 
at the W end are a riot of gilding against the sober grey of the organ pipes. Perhaps 
unsurprisingly, Comper considered that his fittings here were more successful than those in the 
nave and chancel. In particular, he regretted that he had not made the rood screen taller. 

Surprisingly, he did not extol the notion of craftsmanship championed by Ruskin and 
William Morris. Instead he had a strong belief in workmanship and the need for continuous 
supervision: 


I have never seen an indication in support of the Ruskin theory [that] the workman’s happiness and pride, 
be he mason carver or painter, is in doing good work and I do not think he naturally troubles himself about 
design, or is often good in his results if he does. Sometimes my experience is that he has no ‘taste’ at all, but 
remains a good workman so long as he lets all notions of design alone. 


For us this is a somewhat challenging statement, but one cannot gainsay that Comper achieved 
results. 

Finally, we find a wall painting of St Christopher in its traditional position on the nave NW 
wall. Designed by the architect, it was painted by William Butchart. It includes the image of 
the architect in his Rolls Royce car, and an airliner added in 1964 when the mural was 
restored. 

Other church fittings include an early-Stuart pulpit with decorated integral book rest, and 
a Tudor-style parchemin-decorated oak rood stair door on the N side by Comper. There is 
good stained glass by Henry Holiday in the chancel: on the N side, Christ with Mary and 
Martha (1893); and on the S side Christ’s Presentation in the Temple (1906). The stone war 
memorial by Comper is set into the S nave exterior wall. Finally, there is a squint in the W end 
of the N aisle, similar to that at Blundeston. 


Fritton, St Edmund (by courtesy of churchwarden Douglas Youngs). This is another gem of a 
thatched later-modified Romanesque church. 


The exterior of the church (Report by Bob Carr). The round tower is of two distinct stages, 
the lower is much rebuilt on the S, but the N is mostly original and of broken black flint; a 
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narrow lancet on the W suggests a twelfth century date, but the whole stands on a 30cm high 
base layer of coursed flint which projects about 10cm beyond the walls above: it strongly 
suggests an earlier tower contemporary with the N nave and chancel (q.v.). The upper stage 
of distinctive white flint cobbles has openings, which are rather degraded but have a late 
medieval character. 

To the E of the vestry projection the N nave has strongly coursed rounded flint nodules 
throughout the bottom c. 1m of the wall; these continue around the NE quoins (of Caen stone) 
and around the apsidal-ended chancel: the nave and chancel were built as a unit in the 
eleventh or twelfth century. The nave has been extended to the S and sits asymmetrically with 
the tower and chancel; the S nave windows are Decorated in style, as are the upper parts of 
the N nave: there was a major rebuilding programme in the fourteenth century. 

The chancel is a rare example of an apsidal E end; there are pilaster buttresses and narrow 
Romanesque lights, but the absence of strong coursing above the lower layers and the signs 
that the lancets have been reset indicate some major rebuilding of the exterior faces. 


The interior of the church (Report by Charles Tracy). As also at Blundeston (see below), its 
original nave was extended S, probably in the mid fourteenth century, creating an 
asymmetrical and somewhat misleading ground plan. The interior is, as Mortlock observed, 
‘an object lesson in survival’. At the E end, the twelfth-century chancel and sanctuary are 
intact in their essentials, with the original chancel arch, later embraced by the fourteenth- 
century nave scheme, followed by the twelfth-century chancel with its tunnel-vaulted roof, and 
the sanctuary apsidal arch with its three tiny lancet windows. 

From the back of the nave we can take in most of this in at a glance, the building chronology 
stretching away towards the E end. Whilst the original nave was heightened and extended to 
the S, the Romanesque N nave was retained. As also at Blundeston, the fourteenth-century 
nave roof was replaced in the nineteenth century with a similar wagon design, and, whilst 
perhaps the plain whitewashed walling is somewhat stark, there are a few surviving remnants 
of the original fourteenth-century all-over scrolling wall decoration. This can be seen on the S 
wall at the E end, and with luck there still exists more of this painting scheme hidden beneath 
the plaster. It was clearly intended for the later scheme to embrace the Romanesque E end. As 
it is, there is a fine painting of St Christopher at the NW end of the N nave wall, with its 
scrolling border, the Christ child wearing a hat and holding an orb, painted with a cross in his 
left hand and blessing with his right (Fig. 237). Near the saint’s right foot swims a flatfish. The 
rendering is an early and affecting example of this popular medieval subject. One could 
reasonably surmise that Ninian Comper drove over in his Rolls Royce to see it. The other 
large-scale painting is the fragment on the left splay of the nave SE window. In the window 
reveal is the image of St John the Baptist. 

The minute tunnel-vaulted chancel is clearly part of the surviving continuation of the lost 
Romanesque nave. This tiny space, with its later fenestration, is endearingly archaic and 
unambitious. It houses a delightful set of benched stalls, raised up on high stone plinths and 
complete with two return seats at the W end on each side (Fig. 238). The unadorned stalls 
have shaped desk-ends and primitive circular floriated poppy-heads. The desk-ends facing E 
contain a large unmoulded circular orifice two-thirds of the way up, which seems to relate to 
the simple circles on the fourteenth-century chancel screen.** This has a frieze of plain spoked 
circles under the cornice; the correct circular shafts, albeit of nineteenth-century manufacture, 
are of the early-fourteenth type. More ambitiously, it has a well-carved cusped and traceried 
central arch-head, displaying similar medieval tracery to that reused at Lound. The Fritton 
screen is often compared to that at neighbouring Belton, which is thought to have been made 
by the same workshop. Curiously, the Fritton screen originally extended right across the SW 
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LEFT 
FIG. 237 — St Edmund, Fritton. 
Image of St Christopher on N wall of nave 
(photo: Charles Tracy). 


ABOVE 
FIG . 238 — St Edmund, Fritton. 
View of chancel stalls from NW 
(photo: Charles Tracy). 


BELOW 
FIG. 239 — St Mary, Blundeston. 
View of chancel screen from E, with early 
20th-century choir-stalls in front 
(photo: Charles Tracy). 
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wall of the nave, perhaps providing, at least, a seemly back-drop to the altar of St John the 
Baptist in the SE corner. 

Further E is the astonishing twelfth-century apsidal sanctuary, which is largely authentic. It 
is equipped with a pillar piscina, although the bowl is modern. The E window embrasure is 
original, with its single flanking colonnettes, capitals and a chevron arch, the latter being 
continued as penetrations into the vault. The flanking arches are of the same pattern, but 
modern. The two pairs of wide side windows were cut through the walls and the vaulting in 
the fifteenth century. 

In 1967 some of the original wall painting depicting St Edmund’s martyrdom was 
discovered in the apse. It can still be recognised in the centre of the recessed register at the top; 
the saint and king wears a crown and the arrows have entered his body. His servant is pictured 
on his right, by then having found the body, and the wolf having brought the saint’s head to 
him in its jaws. On the N side of the top register, the true church is represented as crowned 
and holding a pastoral staff and a chalice, whilst on the S side can be seen the figure of pagan 
religion, with her crown awry, her staff broken, and her pitcher draining away. The middle 
register shows the Danish bowmen releasing their arrows. The two panels in the lowest 
register possibly depict the donor on the left and St Peter on the right. Expert opinion at the 
time of the painting’s discovery confirmed it to be coeval with the construction of the twelfth- 
century apse. 

The nave fittings include a rare Stuart plain 3-decker pulpit; a Romanesque-type font of 
1855, a copy of that at Hartland, North Devon; a George II Royal Arms in an ornamental 
frame; and a Georgian organ case with fluted pilasters (1774) by James Jones. There is a 
thirteenth-century coffin in the floor of the porch. 


St Mary, Blundeston (by courtesy of the churchwardens). This was the fourth of these later 
modified, but originally Romanesque, single-cell parish churches. 


The exterior of the church (Report by Bob Carr). A tall pencil of a round tower with at least 
four clear stages of construction; the bottom three all with flint coursing and architectural 
details consistent with a Romanesque date and likely to have been built within a 150-year 
span. The base stage rises to the probable height of the original nave wall; the similarly 
coursed SW nave gable is visible embedded in the fabric of the current nave gable. The second 
stage has a single round-headed lancet and rises to the probable level of the original nave gable 
apex. The third has two deep, round-headed lancets (on the S and W) and above these six 
larger single-light openings, some with ashlar quoins (Caen stone) remaining, all blocked with 
early red brick; set between these near their heads are six small and shallow lancets: this looks 
like the belfry stage. Finally the top stage with large two-centred openings at the cardinal 
points, and largely built of brick of the same type as the blocking below - a late medieval 
replacement belfry. 


The interior of the church (Report by Charles Tracy). As also at Fritton, in the fourteenth 
century the nave was extended on the S side, in this case increasing the floor area to twice its 
former size. This dramatic remodelling is particularly evoked in the SW exterior view from 
outside the SW end. In 1849-50 the chancel was rebuilt and the S$ nave wall comprehensively 
refaced. In 1899 new wagon roofs were fitted. To some extent, the most recent events 
challenge the building’s authenticity, yet they do not take away from its historical interest. As 
at Fritton, the tower arch now opens at the NW end of the nave, but seems to be even more 
off-centre here. Happily, at least the lower portion of the Romanesque N wall was retained. 
Blundeston’s nave is inevitably higher than Fritton’s, which allows for a series of distinguished 
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tall composite reticulated fourteenth-century two-light windows on each side. Both the N 
door, which is Norman, and the S door have been considerably altered, and within the former 
two Norman colonnettes have been reused, with their capitals as bases. 

In both churches the nave’s variable lopsidedness seems not to have bothered the 
parishioners; doubtless the pressing needs of a burgeoning population were uppermost in their 
minds. Although in historical terms the current wagon roof of 1899 is very recent, a few of 
the fourteenth-century arch braces are still in place, resting on head corbels. Within the rebuilt 
chancel, at least, the priest’s door appears to be original. 

Of the medieval fittings, the fine Perpendicular fifteenth-century chancel screen is the most 
important (Fig. 239). The upper screen was skilfully restored in the nineteenth century, with 
most of the medieval carving preserved. The design is compact and has excellent tracery with 
tall ogee arches, thickly cusped with fleurons. Whilst the four outer dado panels are now 
blank, the centre ones carry sixteen angels with slim figures and small heads. Faded and 
mutilated, each carries a scroll inscribed ‘Passio Christi salvatoris’. They must have carried 
Instruments of the Passion like those at Hitcham, although, unfortunately, in that case, firm 
evidence is mostly lost. This is a rare theme, although there are angels in the north aisle dado 
screen at Southwold.” It has been suggested that the Blundeston painted dado panels may be 
contemporary with a reredos for which money was left in 1441-42.” 

Blundeston has a collection of unusual fittings, several now ex situ, including a Norman 
octagonal font with central shaft and eight columns; a boarded Royal Arms, dated 1673 with 
an overpainted hatchment of the Soame family showing through; four small Flemish figures 
in the S window of the S porch; a good stained glass window in the N chancel by Clayton and 
Bell; and another squint on the N side of the tower, like that Lound. 


Clive Paine, 
Hon. Excursions Secretary 


NOTES 


Pritchard 1967, 144-49; www.medieval-graffiti-suffolk.co.uk 

Kirby 1735, 100. 

White’s Directory of Suffolk, 1844, 738; Page 1847, 886. 

Lydgate 1438-39, Book 9, Il. 3431-35. 

Its Thursday market is first mentioned in 1279/80, burgesses are mentioned in 1415, burgage plots are 

mentioned in 1421, some located in Je Baille, and in the early fifteenth century there is mention of the 

Tollhous and repairs to stalls in the market: Bailey 1996. 

6 British Library MS no. 19190 (D.E. Davy, Miscellaneous Collections, vol. VI), fol. 40. For more about G.B. 
Jermyn (1789-1857) see the ODNB (Oxford Dictionary of National Biography) (www.oxforddnb.com). 

7 Gill 2012. 

8 Rumble 1986, vol. II, section 70.1; Hervey 1925, vol. II, 292: ‘List of benefactors to Bury St Edmunds 
Abbey’. 

9 Keats-Rohan 1999, 455. 

10 Butler 1949, 138: appendix by William of Diss, chaplain of Bury Abbey, writing c. 1200: ‘when peace was 
disturbed in the time of King Stephen, the monks of St. Edmund, with the consent of the Abbot, granted 
[Semer and Groton] ... to Adam de Cokefeld, for ... life ... This same Adam was able to defend the two 
townships aforesaid against the neighbouring castellans [contra castellanos vicinos], against W. de 
Mildinges [at Milden], against W. de Ambli [probably at Offton], since he had a castle of his own close to 
the aforesaid manors, to wit the castle of Lindsey.’ 

11 Hardy 1833, vol. I, 260, 265 and 279. 

12 For details of his life, see the article in the ODNB. 

13 Curia Regis Rolls of the Reign of Henry LIL, vol. VIII, HMSO 1938, 148-49; TNA, C135/50 no. 23, m. 4. 

14 Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry III, HMSO 1910, vol. V, 336. 
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15 Bailey 1996. 

16 Bodleian Library, Tanner MS 138, fol. 87. 

17 These arms with the crosses are not recorded in any of the standard reference works. Nor are they repeated 
in any of the heraldry in Helmingham Hall or on the Tollemache monuments. 

18 The Joyce wife who was a Soterley has not been identified, but may have been a sibling of Thomas Soterley 
(c. 1408-67), the last of the family to be the manorial lord of Sotterley. 

19 ‘Stonham Earl Meeting, July 11th 1871’, Proc. Suffolk Inst. Archaeol., 5 (1876), 115. 

20 www.suffolkchurches.co.uk/herringfleet.htm Accessed 16.02.16. 

21 The Revd C. Brooks, rector of Somerleyton and Ashby with Herringfleet from 1969 to 1983, is the scholar 
who undertook research on the churches of the half-hundred of Lothingland. He highlighted the origins of 
Herringfleet’s Austrian glass and refers to Franz Elsholz’s publication. See Lothingland on the Internet, 
History of Herringfleet and St Olave’s www.lothingland.co.uk/herringfleet1.htm Accessed 04.02.16. 

22 Ibid. For Colonel Rushbrooke, see Tracy 2004), 306-30. 

23 Symondson and Bucknall 2006, 122-25 e¢ al. 

24 Mortlock and Roberts 2007, 108-9. 

25 A doubtless well-intentioned electrician has screwed a power point into the ancient fabric at the base of the 
SE desk end. 

26 Baker 2011, 28-29. 

27 Bettley and Pevsner 2015, 126. 
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LECTURES 2015 


All lectures were held at the Blackbourne Hall, Elmswell 


10 January ‘The History of Suffolk Gravestones’, by Robert Halliday. 

14 February ‘Roman Rural Settlement of Eastern England,’, by Professor Michael 
Fulford. 

14 March ‘Recent Discoveries at Rendlesham, by Professor Christopher Scull. 


14 November ‘The Decline of Serfdom in Late-Medieval Suffolk’, by Professor Mark 


Bailey. 


12 December ‘An Exploration of the Landscape History of Wingfield’, by Edward Martin. 


CONFERENCE 


THE SECOND ANNUAL WHEELER CONFERENCE 
5 September 2015 at the Waterfront Building, University Campus Suffolk, Ipswich 


A conference in honour of our generous benefactor, Anthony Wheeler 


Six papers were delivered in three sessions, chaired by Dr Nicholas Amor, Chairman, SIAH: 


i 


The Laity and Liberty in 12th-century Suffolk: The Making of Magna Carta’, 
by Dr Hugh Doherty, University of East Anglia. 


. ‘Freedom and Serfdom in Medieval Suffolk’, by Professor Mark Bailey, University of 


East Anglia. 


. ‘The Winthrop Family of Suffolk and New England’, by Dr Christopher Thompson, 


University of Buckingham. 


. ‘Thomas Paine’, by Professor Greg Claeys, Royal Holloway College, University of 


London. 


. ‘The Man behind the Rise of Popular Abolition: Thomas Clarkson and the Slave Trade’, 


Professor James Walvin, University of York. 


. ‘Daughters of the Garrett Dynasty: Elizabeth Garrett Anderson and Millicent Garrett 


Faweett’, by Janet Howarth, St Hilda’s College, University of Oxford. 


680 EXCURSIONS 
MEMBERS ELECTED DURING 2015 


During the year, 34 new members were elected, of which 16 were single and 18 joint members. 
After taking into account resignations and lapsed members, the membership at the end of 
2015 stood at 868, a net gain of 4. The total comprised 469 single members, 328 joint and 71 
institutions and societies. 
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ACCOUNTS 
SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2015 


The Council presents its report together with the financial statements for the year ended 31 
December 2015. 


Structure, governance and management 
The Council is elected at the annual general meeting. 


At the AGM on 18 April 2015, where the accounts for the year ended 31 December 2014 
were approved, Professor Diarmaid MacCulloch was unanimously voted in for a second term 
as President. Gilbert Burroughes and Jess Tipper retired, and Alison Brown, Timothy Easton 
and Margaret Thomas were elected to the Council. The current members of the Council are 
shown on page 652. 


Objects and activities 
The objects of the Institute shall be for the advancement of the education of the public: 


a) to collect and publish information on the archaeology and history of the county of 
Suffolk, 


b) to oppose and prevent, as far as may be practicable, any injuries with which ancient 
monuments of every description within the county of Suffolk may from time to time 
be threatened and to collect accurate drawings, plans and descriptions thereof, and 


c) to promote interest in local archaeological and historical matters. 


The trustees confirm that they have referred to the Charity Commission’s guidance on public 
benefit when reviewing the charity’s aims and objectives, in shaping objectives for the year and 
in planning future activities 


Financial review 
The financial statements below show the state of the finances at 31 December 2015, which 
the Council considers to be sound, and allowed the development of the various activities 
during the year. 


Reserve policy 

The reserves of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and History are in a form available for 
instant use should the occasion arise. The Institute is committed to the education of the public. 
The calls upon funds may be sudden and it may not be possible to mount an appeal at short 
notice, where a considerable amount of local money is needed to trigger funds from central 
bodies. The trustees consider that the level of reserves on the Accumulated Fund should be in 
the region of two years’ subscription income, currently averaging £30,000 per annum. The 
trustees review the policy each year. 


Performance and achievements 
In shaping our objectives for the year and planning our activities, the trustees have considered 
the Charity Commission’s guidance on public benefit. The charity substantially relies on 
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income from membership, publications, and to a lesser extent grants and investments, to cover 
its operating costs. In setting the level of fees, charges and concessions, the trustees give careful 
consideration to the accessibility of its activities for those on low incomes. 


Apart from the publication of the Proceedings, Volume 43, Part 3, and two Newsletters, the 
Institute’s publications have continued to sell well. There was also one conference in addition 
to the usual excursions and lectures during the year. 


Signed for and on behalf of the Council on 4 April 2016 
J.A. Broster, BA, FCA, CXTA 
Hon. Financial Secretary 


INDEPENDENT EXAMINER’S REPORT TO THE TRUSTEES 
OF THE SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY 


I report on the accounts of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology and History for the year ended 
31 December 2015, which are set out below. 


Respective responsibilities of trustees and examiner 

As the charity’s trustees you are responsible for the preparation of the accounts; you consider 
that the audit requirement of section 144(2) of the Charities Act 2011 (the Act) does not 
apply. It is my responsibility to state, on the basis of procedures specified in the General 
Directions given by the Charity Commissioners under section 145(5)(b) of the Act, whether 
particular matters have come to my attention. 


Basis of independent examiner’s report 

My examination was carried out in accordance with the General Directions given by the 
Charity Commissioners. An examination includes a review of the accounting records kept by 
the charity and a comparison of the accounts presented with those records. It also includes 
consideration of any unusual items or disclosures in the accounts, and seeking explanations 
from you as trustees concerning any such matters. The procedures undertaken do not provide 
all the evidence that would be required in an audit, and consequently I do not express an audit 
opinion on the view given by the accounts. 


Independent examiner’s statement 
In connection with our examination, no matter has come to our attention: 


1) which gives me reasonable cause to believe that in any material respect the requirements 
e to keep accounting records in accordance with section 130 of the 2011 Act; and 


e to prepare accounts which according with the accounting records and comply with 
the accounting requirements of the Act 


have not been met; or 


2) to which, in my opinion, attention should be drawn in order to enable a proper understanding 
of the accounts to be reached. 


C.L. Bassett, Chartered Accountant 

on behalf of Izod Bassett, Chartered Accountants, 
105 High Street, Needham Market, Suffolk, IP6 8DOQ 
14 March 2016 
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STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2015 


Income and endowments: 


Donations and legacies: 
Legacy 
Membership income 
Grants and donations 


Investment Income 


Income from charitable activities: 
Gross income from publications 
Conference income 


Total income 


Expenditure: 
Expenditure on Charitable activities: 
— General 
— Proceedings publication 
— Other 
Governance costs 


Total expenditure 


Net incoming (expenditure) for the year 


Transfer between funds 
Net movement in funds 
Reconciliation of funds: 


Accumulated funds brought forward 


Accumulated funds carried forward 


Note 


2015 2015 2015 2014 
Total Total 

General Designated Unrestricted Unrestricted 
Funds Funds Funds Funds 

£ £ £ £ 

_ = = 846 
11,318 _ 11,318 11,316 
1,986 1,986 5,732 
1 412 413 460 
1,029 1,294 2,323 209 
= 2,439 2,439 4,026 
14,334 4,145 18,479 22,589 
(4,743) = (4,743) (4,055) 
(10,585) _ (10,585) (9,142) 
(398) (16,879) (17,277) (25,230) 
(410) = (410) (416) 
(16,136) (16,879) (33,015) (38,843) 
(1,802) (12,734) (14,536) (16,254) 
(1,802) (12,734) (14,536) (16,254) 
19,651 90,892 110,543 126,797 
17,849 78,158 96,007 110,543 
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BALANCE SHEET AT 31 DECEMBER 2015 


Current assets 
Debtors and prepayments 
Cash at bank - Current Account 
— Deposit Accounts 


Less: Creditor 
Subscriptions in advance 


Net current assets 


Net assets 


The funds of the charity: 


Unrestricted funds: 

Designated funds: 
Gwen Dyke Bequest 
Research, Excavation and Publication Fund 
Anthony Wheeler Fund 

General funds: Accumulated fund 


Note 


RAH L 


1,109 
2,416 
104,588 


108,113 


(11,896) 
(210) 


(12,106) 


The financial statements were approved by the Council on 4 April 2016 


J.A. Broster BA, FCA 
Hon. Treasurer 


2015 


96,007 


96,007 


3,179 
7,974 
122,249 


133,402 


(22,527) 
(332) 


(22,859) 


2014 


110,543 


110,543 


13,697 

5,722 
71,473 
19,651 


110,543 
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NOTES TO THE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2015 


1. Accounting policies 
a) Basis of preparation 


The financial statements have been prepared in accordance with ‘Accounting and 
Reporting by Charities: Statement of Recommended Practice applicable to charities 
preparing their accounts in accordance with the Financial Reporting Standard for Smaller 
Entities’ published on 16 July 2014, the Financial Reporting Standard for Smaller Entities 
(FRSSE), and the Charities Act 2011 and applicable regulations. 


The accounts have been prepared under the historical cost convention with items 
recognised at cost or transaction value unless otherwise stated in the relevant notes to these 
accounts. 


b) Funds structure 


Unrestricted income funds comprise those funds which the trustees are free to use for any 
purpose in furtherance of the charitable objects. Unrestricted funds include designated 
funds where the trustees, at their discretion, have created a fund for a specific purpose. 
Further details of each fund are disclosed in note 4. 


c) Income recognition 


All income is recognised once the charity has entitlement to the income, there is sufficient 
certainty or receipt and so it is probable that the income will be received, and the amount 
of income receivable can be measured reliably. 


d) Expenditure recognition 


Liabilities are recognised as expenditure as soon as there is a legal or constructive 
obligation committing the charity to that expenditure, it is probable that settlement will be 
required and the amount of the obligation can be measured reliably. 


All expenditure is accounted for on an accruals basis. All expenses, including support costs 
and governance costs, are allocated or apportioned to the applicable expenditure headings 
in the statement of financial activities. Irrecoverable VAT is charged against the 
expenditure heading for which it was incurred. 
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NOTES TO THE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2015 


(Continued) 
2. Income and endowments 
Anthony Gwen Dyke Research, General Total Total 
Wheeler Bequest Excavation Fund 2015 2014 
Bequest & Publication 
Fund 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Donations and legacies 
Legacy = = = = — 846 
Membership subscriptions —_— —_— — 11,318 11,318 11,316 
Grants _— — —_— — —_— 1,000 
Gift Aid — — — 949 949 824 
Donations _— —_— —_— 887 887 1,753 
Contributions towards Proceedings _ _ _ _ _ 2,070 
Miscellaneous income —_— —_— — 150 150 85 
— — — 13,304 13,304 17,894 
Income from investments 
Bank interest 412 — — 1 413 460 
Income from charitable activities 
Gross income from publications 
Proceedings —_ —_ —_ 1,029 1,029 65 
Decoding Flint Flushwork _— —_— 1,294 _— 1,294 144 
Conference income 2,439 _— — —_— 2,439 4,026 
2,851 _ 1,294 1,029 4,762 4,235 


Total incoming resources 2,851 — 1,294 14,334 18,479 22,589 


2015 
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NOTES TO THE FINANCIAL STATEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31 DECEMBER 2015 


3. Expenditure on Charitable activities 


Newsletters 

Excursions 

Lectures 

Administrative expenses 
Insurance 

Subscriptions 


Expenditure — Proceedings 
Printing and Postage 


Other Expenditure 
Suffolk Place-Names Grant 
SCC Rendlesham Grant 
Anthony Wheeler Conference 
Indexing 


Governance costs: 
Independent examiner’s fee 


Total expenditure 


(Continued) 


Anthony Research, General Total Total 
Wheeler & — Excavation fund 2015 2014 
Gwen Dyke & Publication 

Bequests Fund 

a £ £ £ £ 

_— — 2,331 2,331 2,210 
_— — 179 179 90 
_— _ 135 135 605 
_— _ 1,249 1,249 520 
_— — 594 594 379 
— _— 255: 255 231 
4,734 4,734 4,055 
_— _ 10,585 10,585 9,142 
12,500 _ _ 12,500 12,500 
1,500 — — 1,500 7327 
2,879 — — 2,879 4,764 
_— _— 397 397 439 
16,879 _— 397 17,276 25,230 
_— _— 410 410 416 

16,879 _— 16,135 38,014 38,843 
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(Continued) 

4. Movement on funds 
Anthony Gwen Dyke Research, General Total Total 
Wheeler Bequest Excavation Fund 2015 2014 

Bequest & Publication 
Fund 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

Opening balance 71,473 13,697 5,722 19,651 110,543 126,797 
Income and endowments 2,851 —_— 1,294 14,334 18,479 22,589 
Transfer between funds —_— —_— — — — —_— 
74,324 13,697 7,016 33,985 129,022 149,386 
Expenditure (16,879) _ _— (16,136) (33,015) (38,843) 
Closing balance 57,445 13,697 7,016 17,849 96,007 10,543 


Purpose of funds: 


The Anthony Wheeler Bequest has been set aside from general funds in a separate designated fund. The Council are now 
using the fund for major expenditure including the Suffolk Place-Names book. 


The Gwen Dyke Bequest fund is used to assist in the study of records, and the publication of research arising from such study. 


Anthony Gwen Dyke Research, General Total Total 
5. Summary of net assets by funds Wheeler Bequest Excavation Fund 2015 2014 
Bequest & Publication 
Fund 
£ £ £ 3 £ £ 
Net current assets 57,445 13,697 7,016 17,849 96,007 110,543 


6. Trustees 


The charity reimbursed expenses to two trustees during the year amounting to £643 (2014: £1,661). No member of the 
Council received any remuneration during the year. 


